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PREFACE 

No  one,  80  far  aa  I  am  aware,  has  attempted  to  write  any 
part  of  the  story  of  the  British  Islands  as  a  whole,  apart 
frcon  the  special  stoiy  of  any  one  locality.  By  far  the 
greater  part  of  the  historical  worhs  dealing  with  the  islands 
are  historiee  of  England.  Notices  of  affairs  concerning 
other  parts  of  the  islands  are  mserted  in  these  histories  only 
when  they  happen  to  affect  the  current  of  the  En^^ish  story; 
they  are  thus  treated  solely  from  tJie  English. point  of  view, 
as  matter  bearing  on  the  development  of  the  National  in- 
BtdtotionB  of  England.  The  histories  of  Scotland,  Ireland, 
and  Wales,  which  fill  np  the  tale  of  the  island  history,  when 
not  concerned  with  domestic  afEairs,  are  in  oonseqnence  not 
infrequently  bitterly  hostile  in  their  comments  on  their 
ancient  enemy,  the  English. 

England  mnst  always  fignre  most  prominently  in  any 
snoh  book.  All  the  Roman  occnpation,  a  part  of  our 
history  of  which  there  is  nothing  new  to  tell,  bnt  a  port 
which  with  all  ite  benefits  can  never  be  ignored,  and  all  its 
benefite  are  hers,  and  belong  to  her  only;  it  is  England 
only  who  receives  the  fresh  blood  of  the  first  Scandinavian 
invamons ;  the  political  institutions,  the  l&ngaage,  witii  the 
exception  of  Scotland  the  legal  procedure,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  religions  development  of  t^e  islands,  are  English, 
and  have  oome  te  the  rest  through  England. 

This  creates  the  difficulty,  when  treating  the  isl^ds  as 
a  whole,  of  observing  unity  or  impartiality  of  narrative,  and 
of  fiTifliTig  terms  to  express  social  or  political  conditions 
which  are  common  to  the  different  parte  of  the  islands. 
This  difficulty  is  increased  in  the  period  which  fills  a  great 
part  oi  this  vcdnme,  when  the  tribe  was  the  centre  of 
political  life,  by  the  faot  that  the  different  parts  are  not 
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oontionoasly  connected  in  history,  only  coming  into  contact 
at  intervals  according  to  the  records  which  BorriTe,  though 
the  connection  was  probably  a  good  deal  doser  in  fact  than 
appears  from  them.  In  this  period  there  wu,  apart  from 
the  Papacy,  no  centre  of  authority  which  coold  form  a 
starting  point  for  political  anity,  no  snpremacy  of  social 
custom  which  could  stand  as  a  modal  for  oniTeraal  OBage. 
It  was  of  the  essence  of  the  tribe  as  a  unit  tii&t  each  unit 
Kred  in  splendid  isolation,  r^parding  its  neighbour  with 
jealoasy  and  distrust  like  that  shown  to  each  other  by  the 
European  nations  at  the  present  day. 

Yet  in  the  anther's  hnmble  opinion,  it  is  qoite  impos- 
sible in  this  period  to  obtain  such  a  sense  of  proportion 
as  will  ensure  fair  condneions,  without  treating  of  the 
islands  as  a  whole,  in  the  light  of  records,  many  of  them 
of  Borpassing  valne,  from  all  parts  of  the  isUnds  and  from 
ScaodhiaTia,  which  are  generally  either  despised  or  ignored. 

Especially  are  the  Scandinavian  Sagas,  records  founded 
on  oral  tradition,  and  the  Irish  Annals  compiled  from  un- 
doubtedly ancient  sources  no  longer  existing,  both  apparently 
free  from  any  theological  bias,  of  prime  necessity  for  a  tme 
view  of  British  history ;  and  they  are  far  more  healthy 
reading  than  the  Benedictine  chroniclers  of  the  twelfth 
century.  With  the  Sagas  we  are  at  the  seaside  in  the  snn 
uid  the  wind :  all  the  vulgar  occupations  and  uubitions  of 
men  and  women,  all  the  provoking  josnks  of  the  childhood 
of  the  world  disturb  onr  qniet  and  shock  our  moral  sense ; 
it  is  a  real  picture  of  social  life;  with  the  monk  we  are 
behind  walls,  sharing  the  pessimistic  aspirations  of  a  man  cat 
off  from  life,  bending  our  minds  to  find  in  the  facta  of  history 
the  moral  lesson  for  oar  present  world,  and  to  imagine  a 
BUpematnral  world  such  as  never  was  and  never  will  be. 

This  neglect  of  ontside  records  affects  the  very  begin- 
nings of  history.  In  English  histories  which  take  no 
aoooont  of  the  saints  of  British  faith  and  British  nurture,  of 
Ninian,  David,  Patrick,  Bridget,  Mnngo,  Colnmba,  Wilfrid, 
Aldan,  and  Chad,  to  say  nothing  of  Columbanus,  Gall, 
Willibrord,  and  Bonifaoe,  or  even  of  our  arch  heretics 
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Pehgiiu,  Agrioola,  and  CelestiiiB,  the  little  "  Italian  mimon  " 
tinder  Angnstine,  which  hardly  went  ontaide  the  boandariea 
of  Kent  and  Eases,  and  never  learnt  the  language  of  the 
people  whose  faiths  they  questioned,  is  treated  in  grotesqne 
disinoportion  to  fact. 

If  the  barest  facte  ooncMning  the  origin  of  the  Church 
in  Bribun  had  been  allowed  to  appear  in  English  history,  it 
would  hare  been  impossible,  even  for  the  most  ignorant, 
to  speak  of  the  ancient  Church  in  Wales  as  an  "alien" 
Choroh. 

In  later  years,  witfaont  the  light  thrown  on  the  sabjeot 
in  records  from  withont  England,  the  story  of  the  Scandi- 
navian invasion  of  the  ninth  to  the  eleventh  oentories,  which 
affected  every  part  of  all  the  islands,  becomes  a  dry  and 
misleading  tale  of  isolated  enooonters  and  treacheries. 
This  period  must  always  to  a  great  extent  be  the  sabject 
of  speculation  and  theory  by  compilers  of  history,  for  the 
following  reasons. 

It  deals  with  evnits  which  render  it  necessary  that  the 
writer  should  be  acquainted  with  the  history  during  the 
time,  not  of  one  country  only,  bat  of  many,  implying  when 
a  proper  history  of  this  time  shall  come  to  be  written  a 
collaboration  which  is  very  difficult  to  secure,  and  a  research 
beyond  the  limits  of  a  lifetime. 

The  materials  are  remote  in  time  and  in  archaic  lan- 
guage :  the  events  recorded  range  over  an  immense  territory 
and  ft  long  period;  their  nftture,  naval  action,  makes  it 
difficult  to  distinguish  chance  from  design ;  and  the  con- 
fusion has  grown  worse  through  the  neglect  by  British 
historians  of  two-thirds  of  the  materials. 

For  a  history  of  naval  action  in  any  one  country  whiob 
arises  from  oonditions  and  happenings  in  another  or  others 
far  distant,  strategy  plays  a  far  greater  part  than  tactics, 
and  this  not  naval  or  military  merely,  but  strategy  political 
ftnd  theological 

As  my  chief  object  daring  this  very  complicated  and 
difficult  period  has  been  to  write  a  clear  and  readable  atory, 
though  I  am  conscious  that  in  this  I  have  very  greatly 
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failed,  only  a  Tery  small  part  of  this  material  has  been  oeed. 
In  fact,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  of  this  work  has  been  in 
this  period  to  vreigh  the  ralae  of  and  to  choose  facts  from 
an  enormons  mass  of  original  anthorities,  most  of  which  are 
unknown  to  the  average  British  reader. 

As  a  still  later  instance  of  the  value  of  treating  the 
islands  as  a  whole,  the  revolt  of  Robert  de  Belesme  i^i;ainst 
Henry  I  of  England,  treated  by  itself,  is  merely  the  common- 
place feudal  rebellion  which  attends  the  reign  of  every 
Norman ;  but  it  becomes  an  interesting  link  in  British  his- 
tory when  it  is  read  in  connection  with  the  expedition  of 
Magnus  Barfod  to  the  Isles :  an  expedition  covering  Man, 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  connecting  the  revolted  sub- 
jects of  the  English  king  and  their  Wel^  and  Irish  alliances 
with  the  Norwegian  king,  whose  war  finances  were  managed 
by  a  merchant  of  Lincoln,  and  who  owned  at  that  time  as 
his  colonies  one  half  of  modem  Scotland. 

As  British  history  develops,  the  necessity  for  a  connected 
and  impartial  story  becomes  more  and  more  apparent.  It 
is  hard  to  see  how  an  Irishman  can  be  vitally  interested  in 
the  conquest  of  Scotland  and  Wales  by  Edward  I,  a  Scot 
in  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Strongbow  or  a  Welshman  in 
the  baronial  struggle  over  Magna  Charta,  unless  ha  reads 
of  these  events  as  parts  of  a  connected  story  in  which  his 
people  share. 

When  the  eighteenth  century  comes,  the  men  of  all 
parts  are  depicted  as  fighting  side  by  side  to  build  up  the 
empire :  but  the  habit  of  separation  is  so  ingrained  that  it 
is  with  ditSculty  that  it  becomes  British  history. 

There  is  obvioas  disadvant^  in  concluding  this  volume 
at  the  moment  when  the  ishuide,  except  Man,  and  the  North- 
West  of  Scotland  came  for  a  time  under  one  authority,  pro- 
bably the  most  interesting  time  of  early  British  history,  the 
age  of  great  commercial  expansion,  of  a  literary  revival,  of 
a  great  increase  in  papal  antJiority,  of  a  complete  change  in 
all  military  organisation,  in  agriculture,  in  finance,  in  legal 
procedure,  an  aga  of  revolutionary  development  through- 
out Europe.     But  the  amount  of  material,  fonr  times  as 
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great  for  Britisli  aa  for  English  history,  has  settled  the 
limita. 

Altiioogh  1154  marks  a  distdnct  change  in  the  character 
of  British  history,  there  is  a  quantity  of  historical  material 
sahseqnent  in  date  which  is  of  great  ralne  for  illostrating 
the  earlier  period,  in  respect  of  social  matters,  which  only 
slowly  or  hajdly  change.  In  consoqnence,  I  have  been  com- 
pelled either  to  use  anthcoities  or  illustrations  from  times 
much  later,  as  when  the  conditions  of  life  on  the  farm  are 
quoted  from  Fitzherbert,  or  the  nncbanging  medical  practice 
of  the  fifteenth  century  is  cited  as  supplemental  to  the  older 
records,  or  to  consider  the  subject  as  one  outside  this  present 
volume,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  interesting  history  of  the 
Exdheqner,  and  the  practice  of  the  King's  Court  connected 
with  it^ 

Stress  is  laid  upon  the  tribe  as  the  basis  of  all  early 
society.  Owing  to  early  English  history  having  been  written 
by  the  Roman  Benedictines,  whose  minds  were  set  on  the 
nni^ring  power  of  the  Church,  this  fact  has  been  unduly 
ignored.  Not  seldom  has  a  society  been  described  aa  if  it 
were  a  modem  nation  under  federal  govenuneat,  when  in 
fact  it  was  a  loose  confederation  of  tribal  units  under  an 
overlord.  No  cause  has  been  bo  fruitfol  of  historical  mis- 
representation, a  misrepresentation  easier  to  avoid  when  the 
story  of  England,  which  under  the  leadership  of  the  Boman 
Chuch  straggled  so  much  earlier  out  of  the  tribal  condition, 
is  told  in  connection  with  the  story  of  the  rest  of  the  islands. 

It  has  been  unnecessary  in  a  slight  work  of  this  kind  to 
follow  the  speoaUtions  of  ethnology  as  to  the  various  races, 
where  they  serve  no  nsefnl  purpose  in  history,  especially  as 
the  conolnsionB  of  the  science  are  in  great  part  set  at  naught 
hy  the  haphazard  adulteration  of  intermarriage.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  essential  that  the  distinction  between 
the  Danish  and  Norw^;ian  invaders  from  the  ninUi  cen- 
tury onwards,  where  it  can  be  traced,  shoidd  be  put  in  the 
clearest  light.  I  have  confined  myself  as  far  as  possible, 
when  mentioning  social  matters,  to  the  nssges  common  to 
all  tribal  society. 
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Ab  far  ae  poaedble,  oontemporoiy  authority  ooly  has  been 
used.  When,  as  frequently  happens,  this  is  not  possible, 
all  early  antborities  bearing  upon  the  enbjeot  have  been 
consnlted,  and  those  only  hare  been  nsed  which  appear  to 
he  tniBtworthy.* 

The  word  Britain  ia  nsed,  for  convenience,  when  the 
islands  are  spoken  of  aa  a  whole,  and  I  have  nsed  ordinaiy 
spelling. 

Even  if  there  was  anything  to  be  gained  in  historical 
accuracy  by  calling  St.  Alph^e  .^Ifheah,  I  shonld  tax  too 
mnch  the  patience  of  readers  if  I  extended  the  system  to 
other  parts,  if  Malachi  became  Maelaeachlainn,  Mahon 
Mathgamlain,  and  Terence  Torrdhealbhach.  Olaf,  a  veiy 
common  name,  is  spelt  Olave,  Amblaibh,  Anlaff,  Onlaf, 
Awley,  AnliS,  Amlsifh,  AmUimh,  Amhaoibh. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  condemn  the  motives  or 
criticise  the  actions  of  the  men  of  the  times,  though  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  nanal  to  do  ao.  It  is  impossible  to  be  snre 
either  of  the  motive  or  knowledge  of  the  chronicler,  when 
he  is  not  clearly  biassed. 

My  sincere  thanka  are  dne  to  my  niece  Miss  K.  E. 
Jendwina  for  her  drawings  for  the  excellent  oatline  maps 
made  for  me  by  Messrs.  Emery  Walker  Ltd.,  to  the  Super- 
intendent of  the  Library  at  the  British  Mnsenm,  and  the 
Librarians  of  the  Archseological  Library  at  Taunton  and  the 
literary  and  Smentific  Listitnte  at  Bath,  for  much  oourteay 
and  for  valuable  aasiatance  in  the  use  of  the  libraries. 

In  a  work  which  is  practically  a  new  departure,  and 
which  covers  ao  much  ground,  many  mistakes  are  inevitable. 
'  8m  Introduotorj  Chapter,  "  The  Beoords  of  the  Times. " 

J.  W,  JEUDWINE. 
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Pembrc^,  H'dJiir.  vii 
Pentlaod  FirtU,  Scat.,  ix. 

Paramos  (Atia),  viii 
Persian  Golf,  viii 
Perth,  Sevk,  vii.  xri 
Pelerborougfa,  Eng..   vi, 

Pevensey.  Eng. .  iii 

Pciitien,  fr.,iiii 
Poilou, /v.,  xli 
Pomeranla,  Stand.,  xvii 
Portland  Bill,  Eng..  liv 
Portsmouth,  £1^;. ,  liv 
Powyi,  Walts,  vi 


Saimt   Abb's   Hbad, 

Eng. ,  vii 
Saint    Albans    \Vtni- 


Saiot  Asaph,  Walit,  vii 
Saint  Bride  |j4iir)'il,unid. 
Saint  Davids,  Waits,  vii 
lain!       Edmondsburf, 

-iaintes.  A-.,  xii 
Saint  Kllda,  £fi>/.,it 
Saint  Olave's  Ch.,  Eng., 

Saint  OUy«(Tooley)St., 


Quiberon,  Bay  of 

Radnor,  WeUi,  vii 
Ramsey.  £V' .  *!■ 
Ratbbreasail,  Irtl.,  vii 
RathlinL./n/..  xi 
Raumariki,  Stand.,  irii 
Raveni    Botiroe,    £«V-. 

Reading,  Bng. ,  vi.  xiv 
Reculver,  Eng.,  v 
Bod  Sea.  viii 
Renfrew.  Sc«t.,  iv,  xvi 
Rheimi,  Fr.,  xU 


Sardica(Si:i^*«.  rMrfar), 


Sdath    Nechtain,   Irtt., 

vii,  xi 
Scillyli-.ix 
Scone.  Stet,  vii,  xrl 
Sea  of  Morbihan,  Fr.,  iii 
Seine  R.,  fr.iii.ix,  xU 
Serem  R.,  Bng.,  iii,  vi. 
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Shaftesbonr,  Bttg. ,  xiv,  it 
SbaiuioDlt../ni£,  irH 

Shetland    Ii.,    ScM.,    ii 
{TkfU).  a,  nili 


Skily,  nu 
SUcbtMw,  £v^ 

SjoduAd  I. ,  or  Zwland, 


Solway  Pinb,  iv,  *i,  *ii, 

Smnenel,  Sng.,  vi 
SoaihunploD,  Eng.,  xiv 
Soutfawuk,  Bug..  lir.  xii 
Spain,  i  (/fcru),  ii  (A'u- 

>a(i)ii),  Till 
Speoe,  Biif.,  xjt 
Spey  R..  J<M/.,  XTiii 
Stamford  l^ai'd),  xiv 
SumTonl  Bridge  f  fcnb), 

StavanfO',  Stand. ,  li,  xiii 
Stirling,  £c«£.  xrl,  xviii 
StonrR.,  Bng.,v,  xiv 
Stoarbridie.  xiv,  iv 
SiratbclTde.  vi,  vii,  xri 
StrickaOrow,  Stel.,  ooid. 
Sock  R..  Int..  vii 
Soffoik,  £y..  iii.  vi 
SnlcoilorSuUobod./n/.. 

Ii 
Sambur^   Roon,  Scot., 

Suulu,  £iV"*' 
Sathcrland,  Scat.,  iviil 
Svithiod.  Stand.,  ii,  ivji 
StoU.  Fomtrania,  unid. 
Swale  R.,  £nf.,  nv.  n 
Swanage,  Ay-- ' 


I,  ivii 


"raltown, 


Sjnia.TlU 


Taintann    i 
/rei.Tii 
Tamar  R.,  Av-i  "v,  it 
Tanaii  R.  (Am),  ii 
Taia, //»/.,  vii 
TaTl)etNeii.&<tf.,  XTiii 
TartMn.^itf'.,  XTiii 


Tanus,  j4iia,  viii 

Tajr   R..   &»/..   Iv,   vii, 

xTl,  xrlii 
TeaR.,  £iy.,iT,  vi,  ii, 

Tdvj  R. ,  iValti,  Tii 
Tenchebrei,  J->.,  lii 
TeuR.,£iitf..  xxi 
Tewkeatury,  £rv. .  Tii 
Thames   R,,  vi,   ix,  xIt 

ThtiDet,l.ot,a{TaH<Hu). 

Tbe  Itaoelaw.  xr 
The  Deimevirke,  xvii 
The  Skaw,  xvii 
Tbe  Wash,  vl,  xv 
Utetford,  Eng.,  xv 
Tbiile  {Skttiaaii  Ii.),  U 


inger 

Joiera ,  , 

Tor7l.,/nt/.,xi 


TooSt  St. ,  Eng.,  : 


ToakxiM,  Fr. 

Tooraine.  fir.,  xii 

TreTcs,  xii' 

"nrnt  R.,  £n/.,  ri,  vii 

TrimI  /n/..  tu 
Tripoli,  vili 
TroDdlwim,  Stand.,  ix 
Troyas,  xii 
Tiiain,/n'/.,vii 
Tweed  R.,  iv,  vi,  ix,  xi 


TTDenNKv  {Ceriri4gi  n 

TjHu),  xi» 
Tnone, /ne/.,Tii 

Uffihoton,  Bi>g.,  xiv 
UlMet,  yr</.,ii,  xviii 
Upsala,  Stand.,  ix,  xvii 
UreR.,£af.,ilv 
Usk  R.,  mUi.  Ti 


VAL     DBS    DUNOS,    />., 

Vannei,  ^.,  iii,  xii 
Veneti,  ^.,iil 

v«TduD, /y.,xii 

Verulamitun  {StAUani), 


XIX 

Viken.  ^eutrf.,  xtii 
Vineulmark,  Scand, ,  irii 
Vistula  R.,lx 
Viti7,W-,,xii 
Volga  R.,  ix 

WALTHAM       FOIEST, 

£<«■..  xiv,  xix 
Ward,  HiUof, /nZ,,xi 
Wark,  Eag.,  xiv 
Wash.  The.  £V'.  >"'*>< 


Weannouth,  Eng.,  vii 
Wear  R.,£v.  xiv 
Wedmore,  Sag.,  xv 
Welland   R.,  £i^.,  xiv, 

Welshpool,  Ifo^,  XV 
We9erR.,&«u<:,ii 
Wessex.  £ng.,  vi 
West  Bourne,  Eng.,  xix 
Westbnry.  IVilfi.xv 
West  Meath,/r</,,  vii 
Westminster.  Eng.,  xix 
Westmoreland,  S»g.,  vi 
West  Wiles  {Cantwaift. 

Werford, //»/.,  vii,  li 
Wharfs  R..  £«-,''<' 
Whitbv,  £Rr.,vil,xiT 
White  Sea,  uc 
Whithorn,  5m/.,  tU 
Wickl<(w,/>T;.,Tii 
Wi|bt,  I.  of,  ii  (r«M)), 


Ew..  xiv 

T,  Jv.^.tU. 


WlAownshue,  Std,,  iv, 

Wiltshire,  fxr 
Wlnchesler,  £>v->' 

xiv,  IV,  Iii 
WilbamR..  Eag.,  liy 
Woolwich,  Eng.,  xiv, 
Worcester.  Eng.,  vi 
WyeR.,Ti,  VII,  xiv 


ZtALAHD  or  S}oelland, 

£fa»A,xvii 
ZuidBT  Zee,  xiii 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

I.  THE  RECORDS  OF  THE  TIMES  > 

The  aathor  with  very  great  diffidence  pats  before  the 
reader  a  few  particulars  of  some  general  contemporary 
authorities  for  the  period  covered  by  this  Tolome. 

There  are,  of  conrse,  a  great  variety  of  contemporary 
booka  on  special  sabjects  dealing  with  particular  aapecta  of 
society  dnring  this  period,*  and  every  sacceeding  generation 
has  produced  nomerons  compilations  and  histories,  anti- 
quarian researches  and  philosophical  inqniries,  which  contain 
the  results  of  the  investigations  of  learned  men. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  the  works  on  special  snbjects, 
a  very  numeroas  class  which  vary  greatly  in  valne,  wonld 
chum  too  much  space  to  be  attempted  here ;  a  list  of  later 
histories  and  aathorities  down  to  the  present  time  will  be 
foond  in  moat  general  and  school  histories,  and  many  of 
them  will  be  well  known  to  the  reader :  this  notice  mnst  be 
confined  to  those  chronicle,  histories,  and  annals  of  the 
time  which  {uvfessedly  deal  with  general  contemporary 
events. 

>  The  ftbbMTiatloiw  in  tbe  uotM  to  thb  obupter  referting  to  the  Eng- 
Uih  tmwUtiODi  of  enthotlties  qnotod  are  as  foUow : — 

BoUb  and  Uemorlals  Beries R.  ft  M. 

Cbnrob  EiatoTUns  of  Sogland  Seriee    .    .     .  Cb.  Hivt. 

Bohn'e  Antiqaarian  Llbnry Bobn. 

SaTl7  SngUib  Text  Soolety I.  B.  Text. 

*  SxamplM  are  the  Letehdomi  Worttwivning  and  Stararajt  of  SaHf 
^lofiiJ,  tiauel.  b<r  Bev.  T.  Oswald  Cookajne,  vol.  ixxr.  of  B.  ft  M.  ;  the 
£>£«■  LtandavtntU,  tranil.  by  J.  W.  Bees  (LongmaDs),  1S40 ;  Tlie  BreKonLau 
TraeU,  Anatnt  lam  of  Inland,  edited  by  W.  N.  Hancook,  T.  O.  Hahony, 
A.O.  RloheT,  andR.  AbkiDSon,  Dnbllnl865;  Bixd  T/it  Livci  of  SaitUt.  See 
as  to  these  last  p.  zzxv,  infra. 
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It  is  impoBsible,  thongh  it  is  generally  attempted,  to 
gsage  the  value  of  moat  of  these  early  anthorities,  as  they 
are  in  great  part  either  anonymoiiB,  or  the  work  of  men  of 
whose  history  and  position  in  political  life  little  or  nothing 
is  known.  Where  the  reader  cannot  correct  or  teat  their 
facts  from  other  aources,  he  haa  altematiTea  before  him :  he 
may  either  aocept  as  oomparstive  tmth  the  contemporary 
estimates  of  fact  where  they  can  be  ahown  to  be  contem- 
porary,  discarding  aa  far  as  may  be  the  impoaaible,  exer- 
cising his  commonsense  on  the  improbable,  and  making 
allowance  for  the  theological  or  political  animns  of  the 
narrator  when  anything  is  known  abont  him ;  or  he  may 
rely  on  the  patient  investigations  of  the  inqnirers  who  for 
centmies  have  examined  the  contemporary  records;  or  he 
may  interest  himself  with  the  conclusions  drawn  by  the 
writers  of  his  own  time.  Each  age  nnconacionsly  views 
facts  with  reference  to  its  own  tendencies. 

The  dates  ^ven  in  brackets  are  the  dates  of  death  or  of 
the  ceasing  of  the  authority  or  chronicle.  Aa  after  the 
Roman  period  moat  of  them  begin  either  with  the  Creation, 
or  with  the  Incarnation,  it  is  to  be  p-esumed  that  the  only 
part  of  real  value  is  that  which  approaches  their  own  time. 

The  classical  writers  C»sar  (De  Bello  Oallico),  Tacitos, 
and  references  in  Strabo,  FUny,  and  others  of  later  date,  are 
authorities  for  the  Roman  period. 

With  the  Romana  we  part  for  nearly  300  yeara  from  any 
written  records  which  reat  on  contemporary  authority.  The 
destruction  of  the  empire  by  barbarians  unused  to  writing 
involved  the  lose  of  means  tor  communication  of  thought, 
and  in  conseqaence  in  great  measure  of  written  thought 
itaelf ,  as  the  written  records  shrank  to  those  matters  which 
were  of  interest  to  the  writer's  own  small  local  circle. 

In  a  period  when  all  life  is  a  oontinuons  condition  of 
savage  warfare,  snch  written  records  are  more  easily  destruo- 
tiUe  than  the  record  of  verbal  tradition  and  memory,  by  fire, 
robbery,  violence,  water  and  more  valnable  uses  of  parch- 
ment. It  is  not  necessary  to  think  that  men  were  ignorant 
because  they  have  left  no  written  records;  or  to  suppose 
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that  thfl  Britons  lost  at  once  their  400  years  of  training 
ander  the  Bomana,  because  we  hare  no  reliable  acconnt 
from  them  of  their  unsDccessfnl  stand  against  the  invader. 

All  ancient  written  records  are  based  on  hearsay.  Every 
report  of  affairs  which  took  place  twenty  miles  sway  would 
have  come  through  a  dozen  months  before  it  reached  the 
man  who  wrote  it  down.  He  either  wrote  down  the  rumour 
as  it  reached  him,  or  he  enlarged  on  it,  putting  into  the 
mouths  of  his  characters  hie  own  feelings  and  wishes  in 
connected  language.  This  is  each  an  essential  feature  that 
no  historian  from  Herodotus  to  Froissart  hesitates  to  write 
long  speeches  for  his  characters,  with  an  origin  of  this 
double  nature,  expressing  generally  a  commonly  received 
belief  or  wish.  So  Bede  puts  into  the  month  of  Cuthbert  ^ 
his  own  opinions  on  the  Easter  controversy;  so  Henry  of 
Huntingdon,  1141,  reports  contemptrntiy  estimates  of  men 
through  the  earl  of  Chester  and  Baldwin  FitzGilbert, 
and  William  of  Malmesbury,  1013,  imagines  a  speech  of 
Etbeb^d  n  to  the  bishops  and  abbots. 

It  is  with  the  conversion  of  the  northern  tribes  to 
Christianity  that  written  records  come  back  to  as.  It  was 
this  "  religion  of  a  book  which  for  the  first  time  introdaoed 
many  of  the  mder  nations  outside  the  empire  to  the  art  of 
writing,"  *  and  this  art  was  for  many  centuries  used  for  the 
advance  of  the  interests  of  religion,  and  not  with  any  idea 
of  conserving  facts  for  the  world,  or  of  indncing  accnnu^  of 
statement. 

Oar  first  and  only  real  authority  for  facts  in  England 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,'  is  the  Venerable  Bede, 


of  Oatholio  peaoe,  either  bj  not  oelebratlne  Easter  ftt  the  proper  time,  or 
bj  UtIdk  perreTHlr,  h&ve  no  oommoDloD. 

*  Hvne'a  Earlii  JntfttutioiM. 

•  Tbe  only  general  written  leoorda  in  the  period  between  the  depaiture 
of  tbfl  Bomui«,aboot410(T),Btidtfae  writiDgsof  B«de,(iboat731  (T),  km 
the  inveotiTea  of  Qildu,  a  British  monk,  written  in  BritlanT  or  Scotland 
<S6D],  tnnil.  In  1638, 16E2,  and  by  J.  A.  Ollea,  IMl,  and  Bohn  (see  p.  22 
H^),  and  a  supptwed  Nenniiu  (dated  variooEl;  620  to  994),  tnoHl.  by 
Oiuui  1819,  J.  A.  QUb(  IMl,  and  Bohn.  It  la  probable  that  there  was  some- 
time early  in  tbe  aeTantli  oantniy  a  peraon  called  Nennina,  who  wrote  or 
edited  a  popular  acoonnt  of  the  Brltooa,  inoorpoiating  among  a  great 
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a  monk  wbo  spent  his  life  in  a  monaBter;  at  Jarrow  in 
Northumberland.  He  was  bom  about  673  at  a  time  when 
North  Hmnbria  was  in  the  van  of  the  intelleotoal  life  of  the 
time,  qnickenect  b;  the  connection  with  Home  resulting 
from  the  dispntes  which  in  the  preceding  century  raged 
between  the  Anglo-Irish  monks  of  Lindiefame  and  lona, 
and  the  Boman  mookB  from  Kent  Bede  wrote  nnmerons 
works ;  to  his  eccleBiastical  history  *  we  owe  what  little  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  centuries  before  hia  birtb,  and  great 
part  of  our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  his  time  in  Q^reat 
Britain.* 

Thanks  to  this  Northumbrian  school,  of  which  he  was 
such  a  shining  example,  to  the  schools  which  Theodore  of 
Tarsus  founded  in  the  seventh  century,  to  the  remains  of 
Boman  learning  in  Wales,  and  to  the  great  monastic  schools 
in  Ireland,  there  was  probably  as  much  learning  in  Britain 
in  these  centuries  as  in  Rome.  But  any  use  of  written 
manuscripts  appears  to  have  been  confined  to  the  clergy,  and 
any  written  literature  whidi  sprang  up  concerned  itself 
mainly  with  the  affairs  of  the  monasteries.  With  the 
exceptions  to  be  mentioned  later,  early  written  history  was 
almost  excltiBively  the  work  of  the  monks,*  as  the  monastery 
was  the  only  place  in  those  days  where  there  was  safety  or 
leisore  for  writing. 

Writing  and  copying  manuscripts  on  sheepskins  was  an 
art  which  formed  one  of  the  employments  of  the  men  and 
women  in   the  monasteries  until  the  invention  of  print- 

atnonot  ol  legend  a  few  facta,  and  that  bit  hiflt«r]r  vim  tepublubed  at 
Intervals  for  300  or  400  jemn.  But  neither  tbiB  nor  tbe  lemoJUbilit  at 
Olldac  oan  be  nied  Mrlansly  for  htitorjr ;  there  i>  too  maob  ol  impossible 
legend  and  too  little  of  pouible  fact.  Tbe  only  facta  in  Nennioa  which 
would  sesm  likely  are  the  eilstenoe  of  Artbnr  and  his  battles. 

'  Three  translationa  between  1666-1811;  tranil.  bj  J.A..  Oiles  (Lnmler, 
1810),  J.  Bohn  1810.  Ob.  Hiat.  1SS3,  L.  Gldlej  18T0,  T.  Miller  (S.  B. 
Text,  ISBO},  L.  C.  Lane  (Temple  Classioi,  1903),  A.  H.  Seller  (Oea  Bell. 
1007-1909),  Kmeat  Rbyi  (Everyman'ii  Library,  19J0). 

*  In  tbia  I  have  given  eipreaaioD  to  the  ordinary  prejudice.  Bat 
there  ii  really  no  reason  to  anppoee  that  the  Irlab  records  which  cover 
the  early  period  are  not  oompilad  from  equall;  euly  and  equally  trust- 
worthy tonroea.  It  ia  very  likely  that  prior  to  Alfred's  time  a  good 
deal  of  tbe  Baion  Chronicle  was  copied  fnim  tbe  MSS.  from  which  tbey 
are  compiled. 

*  Writera  ancb  aa  Alfred  and  Fabias  Bthelwerd  were  rare  eiDeptiona, 
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ing  took  learning  ont  of  their  handfi.  When  the  sheepskins 
were  scarce,  as  they  woald  sometimes  be,  it  was  not  unaaual 
to  scratch  out  the  writing  not  thought  worth  preserving, 
and  to  write  the  new  material  over  it.  It  is  to  these 
"  palimpeestB  "  that  we  owe  the  preservation  of  some  great 
ancient  works,*  which  can  be  deciphered  onder  the  medifeval 
matter  written  over  them. 

Sometime  after  the  birth  of  Bede,  the  silence  of  written 
records  is  broken  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

This  was  an  annual  roister  of  events  kept  in  different 
English  monasteries  by  writera  whose  names  and  dates  are 
equally  unknown.  This  keeping  of  a  national  record  in  the 
monaateries  is  supposed  to  have  been  b^^  by  Alfred,* 
in  whose  reign  the  entries  are  very  full  and  interesting.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  he  sent  copies  of  his  register  to 
different  monasteries,  with  the  suggestion  that  the  entries 
should  be  kept  "posted."  After  his  time  the  entries  vary 
greatly  in  interest,  sometimes  becoming  a  mere  skeleton  of 
facts,  but  occasionally  not  only  full  of  items  of  interest,  bat 
embodying  them  in  song. 

It  is  unlikely  that  we  have  the  original  of  this  record. 
Several  M8S.,  which  may  be  all  copies  of  a  lost  original,  are 
in  existence,'  differing  slightly  from  each  other  in  language 
or  matter,  except  where  some  special  entry  of  local  interest 
denotes  the  locality  of  the  writer.  The  entries  are  very 
likely  somewhat  in  the  nature  of  our  modem  news  items 
issued  by  an  associated  press. 

The  chronicle  extends  up  to  the  year  (1154),  the  date  of 
the  accession  of  Henry  II.  It  is  written  in  Anglo-Saxon,  a 
langu^e  which  was  then  ceasing  to  be  a  living  tongue, 
giving  way,  as  it  had  no  literature  of  its  own  to  support  it, 
to  French  as  the  language  of  officials  and  to  Latin  as  the 
language  of  learned  men. 

Although  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  generally  credited  as 

I  Snob  u  QalQi'  ln*litiil*i,  and  Cfoero'a  De  BeptMita, 

*  It  OMj  v«7  Ukelj  bare  bc^an  mnob  earlier,  atimolated  by  the  great 

Iriah  moDaBtio  uterarj  moTement  of  the  sixtb  and  serenth  oeiitaiies. 
■  Transl.  bj  If  Im  Onrney,  1619 ;  J.  Ingram  (LongnuUB),  1823 ;  Benjn. 

Thorpe  (23  R.  &  H.),  1861 ;  Id  Bobn ;  Rev.  J.  Stereiuoii  (Oh.  Hut.),  1S63. 
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coDtemporaiy  with  the  events  which  it  relates,  it  is  dearly 
not  ao  in  manj  instances;  as  when  under  date  1031,  it 
noords  the  accession  to  Normandy  of  "William,  who  was 
afterwards  king  of  England." 

Contemporary  with  it,  often  copying  from  it,  and  dealing 
with  the  events  there  related,  are  two  historianB  outside  the 
monastery  of  importance:  Asser,  the  Welsh  bishop  who 
wrote  a  lUe  of  Alfred,^  and  Fabins  Ethelwerd,*  a  prince  of 
the  Saxon  dynasty  of  Wessez,  who  gives  as  a  chronicle 
partly  independent  to  olose  on  the  end  of  the  tenth  century, 

IVom  him,  a  soldier  and  layman,  we  learn  several  details 
which  are  wanting  in  the  monastio  annals.  For  instance,  he 
tella  as  that  the  leader  of  the  Northmen  who  conquered  and 
settled  North  Humhria  and  East  Mercia  in  Alfred's  day  was 
Ivar,  the  "  Ivar  the  Boneless  "  of  the  Irish  Annals,  a  chief 
whose  sons  and  descendants  became  kings  of  Dublin,  Watei^ 
ford,  and  Limerick,  and  kings  of  Man  in  the  next  century. 

These  special  details  are  of  value,  as  the  difficnlty  of 
oompiling  history  from  the  Saxon  Chronicle  is  increased  1^  the 
v^^eness  of  the  language  nsed.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
names  of  the  leaders  of  the  KortJimen,  the  numbers  of  their 
ships  or  their  men,  the  plaoe  from  which  they  came  or  to 
which  they  went,  facts  which  if  known  oould  have  ^ven  to 
anyone  who  did  not  despise  the  Irish  or  Scandinavian  records 
some  idea  of  the  connection  of  the  attack  with  onrreut 
events  in  other  parts  of  Britain  are  seldom  mentioned. 
When  the  names  are  mentioned,  as  when  under  994,  the 
chronicler  states  that  "  Anlaf  and  Sw^;en  came  to  London," 
there  is  no  further  word  to  show  who  Anlaf  and  Swegen 
were  (who  are  here  mentioned  for  the  first  time)  or  from 
whence  they  had  come.  In  the  same  year  their  operations 
are  described  by  saying  "they  rode  as  far  as  they  could," 
they  "  continaed  dcang  unspeakable  evil,"  which  may  mean 
anything. 

Again  in  reporting  the  invasions,  the  chronicler  makes 

■  Ch.  Hilt. ;  Bobo ;  A..  S.  Oook  (Oion  t  Co.],  1906 ;  L.  C.  Lone,  Kins'i 
ClaMics,  1906. 

■  Ch.  Hlat. ;  BohQ. 
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freqaeot  -aocnsations  of  tre&cliery ;  but  as  each  party  maHng 
ft  separate  attat^  is  apoken  of  only  as  "the  pagan  army," 
"an  umnmerable  force,"  "a  conntleBS  host,"  and  so  forth, 
we  cannot  tell  if  it  is  the  same  force  which  has  been  paid  oS 
which  oommits  the  next  raid,  or  another. 

"A  coontlesB  tost"  may  represent  two  dozen  men,  "an 
unspeakable  spoil  "  a  few  cows.  To  the  stationary  reporter 
the  man  who  had  been  defeated  represents  his  opponents  as 
innumerable  and  his  loss  as  immense.  He  had  taken  all  their 
pconts  on  his  target,  and  had  fought  at  odds  for  hours  by 
Winchester  clock. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  at  any  time  to 
surest  that  the  writer  had  been  in  actual  touch  with  the 
Scandinavian  invader,  had  seen  him  or  had  heard  him 
speak. 

Written  as  a  national  re^ster  rather  than  for  general  use, 
which  would  lay  it  open  to  the  criticism  of  men  who  bad 
taken  part  in  the  events  recorded,  or  had  spoken  to  those 
who  had  done  so,  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  apart  from  its  reputa- 
tion for  accuracy,  and  the  assumption  that  it  is  frequently 
contemporary  with  the  facts  that  it  relates,  is  the  least  illus- 
trative of  the  records  of  this  period.  How  purely  local,  and 
how  meagre  was  the  knowledge  of  the  reporter  of  the  world 
anmnd  him,  is  shown  by  the  absence  of  mention  of  the 
towns.  Next  to  London,  Bristol  was  the  most  noted  port  in 
the  islands,  the  centre  of  the  Irish  trade  with  Wessex,  and  a 
chief  port  for  trade  with  the  South  of  France.  It  mnst  have 
been  attacked  very  early  by  the  Northmen ;  possibly  it  was 
soon  in  their  hands ;  Sweyn  goes  to  Bath  close  by  it  to  be 
crowned.  Tet  Bristol  is  not  mentioned  in  these  times  in  the 
Chronicle.  Dublin  was  a  most  noted  place,  (dosely  connected 
with  Scotland,  North  Hnmbria,  and  Scandinavia.  It  was 
well  known  in  Europe,  yet  it  is  only  mentioned  once  as 
the  place  to  which  Olaf  Cuaran  went  after  Brunanbuig, 
mentioned  in  snoh  a  manner  as  to  suggest  that  the  writer 
knew  nothing  else  abont  it. 

It  is  a  difficulty  of  all  reporting  of  wars  extended  over  a 
wide  area  that  the  stationary  writer  from  hearsay  cannot 
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gangs  the  rel&tiTe  importance  of  either  strategical  or  tAOtical 
moTements,  but  may  consider  as  a  terrible  blow  an  un- 
important feint  which  resolts  in  loss,  while  overlooldiig 
entirely  the  real  standpoint  of  the  defence.  Aa  the  facts 
reported  by  the  Saxon  Chronicle  daring  the  reign  of 
Etiielred  II,  for  example,  are  clearly  only  isolated  events  and 
not  a  whole,  there  is  always  reason  to  qnestion  whether  the 
chronicler  is  telling  ns  the  facts  of  T«al  importance,  how 
far  even  the  Northmen's  raids  after  978-9  were  only  ordinary 
ooonrrences  snch  as  had  happened  at  any  time  in  Athelstan's 
or  Edgar's  reign,  or  how  far  they  really  represented  a  new 
series  of  invasions. 

The  records  next  in  date  to  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  of  eqnal 
anthority  where  it  is  contemporary,  are  the  Irish  Annals 
compiled  by  Tighemach  O'Brien,'  a  very  eminent  scholar, 
abbot  of  the  monasteries  of  Clonmacnoise  and  Roscommon. 
He  died  in  1088. 

Of  these  annals  only  four  fragments  are  extant,  the  first 
period  {lUvM  Celiiqae,  vol.  xvi.  p.  374)  ending  in  the  time  of 
Antoninns  Fins;  the  second  143-161  A.D.  {ihid.  vol  xm. 
p.  6) ;  the  third,  489-776  {ibid.  vol.  xvii.  p.  119) ;  the  fourth, 
973-1088,  the  years  1002-1017  missing  {iHd.  vol.  xvii.  p. 
374).  There  was  evidently  a  very  close  connection  between 
Clonmacnoise  and  North  Hnmbria;  Tigbernach  gives  the 
dates  of  Bede's  works  as  they  are  written,  notices  the  date 
of  the  founding  of  Lindisfame,  and  the  changing  of  £a8t^ 
in  lona.    There  was  also  evidently  a  close  connection  between 

>  The  tre»tiiieDt  of  Tfghemaoh'e  Amuds  is  an  ez&mple  of  the  dlffloulty 
which  lies  in  the  wa?  of  the  lunoceDtwho  trie*  to  compile  Britiih  blatorj 
(ram  original  Boorces.  Dntll  I896'9T,  when  a  new  editlan  paitlallj  lii 
BngUsh  bjHr.WbiUej  Stokee  waa  pablishad  in  the  Rivut  0dtigiu{76ii.ifi.. 
zril.,  and  irlii.),  thie  greatest  of  Irish  autboriclet  km  onlj  aoceseible  in 
an  early  nineteenth -oentDr;  Latin  translation  in  *oL  2  of  Servm  Hibemi- 
tanan  Scriptitra  Vderti,  hj  Dr.  O'Conor,  ivho  had  no  knowledge  of  tlia 
Iriih  language.  01  tide  translation  the  eminent  sebolar  Dr.  Beerei  tays : 
"It  le  so  oormpt,  so  interpolated,  so  blimdeTed,  that  It  is  eitremelj 
unsafe  to  tmst  tiie  text,  while  it  is  certain  misobiet  to  follow  tba 
translation."  The  AnnaU  af  Inni^faUtn  Btill  remain  in  O'Conor's  trans- 
lation, thongh  a  new  edition  Is  in  ooerse  of  preparation  hj  Father 
HoCaSer  of  Uajniooth.  While  this  has  been  the  treatment  of  TlKbernach, 
a  life  of  Thomas  h  Becket  in  loelandio  is  pabUebed  as  an  aut£orltj  for 
British  lilstoi7  in  the  Bolls  Seriea  In  two  portly  volnmes. 
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Ireland  and  th«  PiotB  of  Scotland,  there  being  frequent 
referencee  to  Scottish  affairs. 

^hemftch's  Annals  are  the  first  of  a  great  series  of  sacb 
records  from  all  parts  of  Ireland,  written  in  bish,^  ranging 
from  early  times  to  the  eeventeenth  century.  They  differ 
from  the  monastic  annala  of  England  in  many  respects.  We 
generally  know  by  whom  they  were  written  or  compiled; 
though  they  were  as  a  role  piodacts  of  the  mooasteiy  the 
authors  were  not  always  monks,  but  sometimes  men  of  note 
in  the  tribes  whose  actions  they  relate ;  tiie  later  ones  have 
not  the  same  tendency  to  enlai^  on  religions  affairs  as  the 
English  monastic  chroniclers,*  but  are  more  in  the  nature  of 
eolc^es  of  the  tribe  to  which  the  annalist  belonged,  the 
annals  of  Ulster  exalting  the  men  of  the  north  at  the 
expense  of  Connanght  and  the  south,  and  the  annalists  of 
Leinster  and  Mnnster  replying  in  kind.  As  high  courage 
and  snooess  in  war  were  then  Uie  only  qualities  of  value  to 
the  tribe,  the  Irish  eulogist  gives  us  the  blackest  side  of 
national  life,  passing  over  the  acts  of  peace,  and  the  en- 
oonragement  of  arts  which  we  should  now  think  of  as  a  cause 
for  praise,  in  recounting  the  deeds  of  his  hero.  As  a  result 
we  are  aocuatomed  to  think  of  Irish  civilisation  prior  to  the 
Anglo-Norman  conquest  as  having  fallen  to  a  lower  depth 
than  was  the  case  in  fact 

There  is  no  comparison  in  literary  merit  between  the 
best  and  most  authoritative  of  the  Irish  Annals  and  the 
chronicles  from  the  English  monasteries.  With  exceptions 
all  the  earlier  Irish  accounts  of  events  are  a  plain,  bald,  and 
often  hideous  record  of  facts  as  they  occur,  without  any 

tSometimM  partlj  Id  Iriih  and  putly  In  LAtin,  m  for  ezunpla 
'nshernHh  "759,  Ocolslo  EaobthigloD  eapnio  a  saoeidote  ao  altoir 
B^bde.  Is  MilD  oonnaob  deoand  aaoart  alffrind  In  conipecta  eplsoobl 
O  ^  Hie  a  OUldara."  TnniL  Tfi9 :  "  The  sUring  oE  Sobthlgem,  a  blihop, 
by  a  prieft  at  Briffit'i  altar.  Hence  fram  tbat  time  forward  no  priait 
patomM  maat  at  KlldaM  In  tba  [ceMooe  of  a  bisliop."— Jl^nu  Odtigue, 
ToL  x*ll,    Thla  nay  bt  ratber  an  extRme  example. 

*  But  like  tbe  K^lab  anaallsta,  Uwy  attribnte  plagne  to  provldenoet 
*4/.  Tlghonaob  "  lOU ;  Clonaaaola  mw  idondered  by  tbe  Connadn.  Bnt 
Ood  and  8L  Ciarin  luSioted  Tengeanoe  fint  opon  tbem ;  and  tbe  greater 
tttit  of  tbelr  men  and  tbeir  oattle  died."  If  Itliad  not  been  for  this  belief 
m  peettlenoe  as  tbe  Immediate  dirlne  vengeance,  no  monaeteiy  In  any 
oonnby  would  bt* e  remaned  Intact. 
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attempt  to  make  their  digeBtaon  easier  by  introdnoing  foreign 
matter  of  diversioa,  as  when  William  of  Mslmeabary  writes 
many  pages  of  nonsense  abont  a  compact  between  the  great 
Pope  Gerbert  and  the  Devil,  as  matter  of  greater  interest 
to  his  readers  than  an  attempt  to  tell  dearly  the  story  of 
Ethelred  II.  Ko  one  will  read  them  except  in  the  hope  of 
finding  facts  which  will  elocidate  early  histeiy. 

Most  of  these  Irish  Annals  as  wa  now  possess  them  were 
edited  from  old  MSS.  which  have  disappeia^d  in  the  ooorse 
of  the  varioas  distarbancea  in  Ireland.  The  most  important 
are  those  of  T^faemach,  the  Annals  of  the  Monaritry 
of  Inni^aU^i,^  which  still  remain  in  O'Conor's  transla- 
tion, the  Annals  of  Ulster,'  compiled  by  three  separate 
writers  to  (1498),  (1541)  and  (1604),*  the  Annais  of  Loeh 
(7e*  in  Rosoommon  from  1014  to  (1636),  the  Chrowieon 
Scotorum*  to  (1135),  compiled  by  the  antiquary  Donald 
McFirbis  the  hereditary  historian  of  the  O'Dnbhda  in  Sligo 
in  1636,  the  Annals  of  Clownacnoise,*  and  tiie  AnmaU  of 
Donegal,  or,  of  the  four  Masters,''  compiled  in  the  seventeentii 
centnry  by  the  O'Clerys,  who  were  the  hereditary  professoTs 
of  history  to  the  O'Bonnels.  Annals  of  less  valne  bat  of 
great  interest  are  the  wars  <tf  the  Gaedhill  with  the  G^aill,* 
as  eulogy  of  the  Mnnster  tribe  of  the  Daloais  by  a  con- 
temporary of  the  battle  of  Clontarf. 

In  the  Irish  Annals,  written  by  men  loving  the  adven- 
tnroos  spirit,  and  condoning  the  violence  which  kept  pace 
with  fearless  action,  the  vagueness  of  detul  of  the  Saxon 

'  In  Latin  In  Actum  ffibem,  Seripl.  bj  O'Couor. 

■The  Latin  In  Senm  Hibtm.  aa  above.  In  Snglish  hj  W.  U. 
Henneu;,  4  vols.    Stationn?  Office,  Dublin,  isa7. 

*  Theaa  annals  were  ai^areutly  oompUed  tike  tbe  Baxon  Otminlola  from 
entries  derired  from  diSeient  monaatenoa — erideuoe  that  the  enliiea  tm 
coeva]  with  tbe  eventa  namted  ii  enppUed  not  only  by  the  notiqaity  of 
tlie  Irish  grammattoal  forms,  bat  by  the  aocnraoy  of  the  solar  and  loni- 
solar  entries.  Thus  in  661  a  aolar  eollpae  is  coit«o(lr  reported  which  Bade 
reports  incorrect!;.    Aitrudi  of  Ultter,  edit.  1901,  vol,  iv.  oh.  4. 

*  Bj  W.  M.  Hennesay,  R.  ft  M. 

'  By  W.  M.  Hennesaj,  tWrf.,  vol.  xlvi. 

*  TranaL  in  1627  from  loat  Irish  reoocda,  Bdited  by  0.  Uageoghagan 
(Kilkenny  Archnlogical  Booiety).  1896. 

T  By  O'Counellan,  1816.    By  J.  O'Dooonn  (HodMi  ±  Smith),  1848-Gl. 

*  By  Bev.  J.  H.  Todd,  a  ft  If .  vol.  sItUL 
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Chronicle  to  a  great  extent  diBappeais.  The  men  and  women 
who  f ought  and  saSered  are  real  to  hb;  their  names,  the 
place  and  particulars  of  combat  are  supplied ;  we  can  some- 
times trace  through  them  aa  descendants  of  a  past  generation 
the  saccesBiTe  waves  of  Norse  invaaion  and  settlement ;  they 
enable  ns  to  picture  a  moving  stcvy.  There  would  not  seem 
to  be  any  reason  to  suppose  that  th^  are  less  accurate  than 
the  Weaaez  records. 

As  illastrating  the  method  of  these  compilations  and  the 
reason  for  believing  in  tbetr  probable  accuracy  and  impair 
tiality,  the  Amialt  of  tht  Four  Masters  originated  by  the 
guardian  of  the  Convent  at  Louvun  in  which  was  Michael 
O'Clery,  sending  him  in  1620  to  Ireland  to  collect  Irish 
MSS.  O'Cleiy  travelled  and  collected  them  for  many  years. 
Then  with  three  others  he  wrote  the  annals  in  the  convent, 
of  Donegal,  from  1632-1636.  The  guardian  of  the  convent, 
in  bis  aj^HYibation  of  the  work,  mentions  the  chief  MSS. 
used  by  the  compilers,  some  of  which  are  still  extant. 

Thus,  even  if  we  have  not  the  original  MSS.  of  these 
annals,  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that  in  most  respects 
they  are  futhfnl  ooiHes  of  contemporary  or  nearly  contem- 
porary originals.  We  often  know  the  names  of  the  compilers 
and  the  sources  of  their  information,  and  that  they  were 
eminent  men  of  learning.  The  accuracy  of  their  observa- 
ticm  of  natural  phenomena  is  very  remarkable ;  in  the  Amuda 
of  Ulrier  there  are  a  great  many  snch  observations  which 
when  verified  prove  to  be  of  striking  accuracy ;  and  this  in 
itself  entitles  their  statements  to  be  received  with  great 
respect,  as  showing  that  they  had  before  them  accoonts  from 
early  MSS.  now  lost,  and  were  not,  like  the  later  Benedicv 
tine  obromclers  of  England,  mere  enlai^ments  by  way  of 
plagiarism  on  an  andent  authority. 

The  anUitMities  for  Fictlaad  or  Scotland  are  almost  non- 
existent np  to  the  time  of  Stephen;  the  Pictish  chroniole 
dated  by  Mr.  Skene  977-995,  and  some  other  small  records 
of  early  Piotish  and  Scottish  history,  have  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Skene  into  a  volume  of  the  B.  &  M.,  Scotland :  towards 
the  close  of  the  period  they  are  represented  l^  two  monastic 
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Bon&ls,  the  C%nmia>n  S.  Cruets  SdiTiimrghensia  (Holyrood) ' 
and  the  Chronicle  of  the  Ahbey  of  Melrose.*  Holyrood  was 
only  foimded  in  1138,  but  the  chronicle  may  be  based  in  ita 
earlier  parte  on  independent  MSS. 

The  Welsh  authorities  are  the  Annales  Cawimai*  a  very 
scanty  register  of  names  and  dates,  and  the  Brnt  y  Twysogion 
(1156),*  generally  attributed  to  one  Caradoc  of  Llancarran. 
Its  statements  frequently  conflict  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 
There  is  a  Chronicle  of  the  Isle  of  Man,*  written  in  Latin, 
which  begins  in  the  year  1000,  and  throws  light  on  the 
relations  of  that  island  with  the  other  parta  of  Britain. 

The  chief  anthoritiea  outside  the  British  Isles,  ap  to  the 
time  oi  the  Norman  Conquest,  records  which  are  veiy  vala- 
sble  and  noteworthy,  are  the  Scandinavian  Sagas  or  stories 
of  the  hinge  of  Norway, 

These  are  records  of  a  very  different  character  and  with 
a  very  different  hiBtory  from  the  monastic  annals.  They 
are  stories  of  active  life  told  by  men  of  action,  pictures  of 
the  society  of  the  time,  men  and  women,  reflecting  in  the 
narrative  all  the  little  touches  of  personal  incident  and 
family  life  which  make  up  society  in  all  times. 

The  constant  presence  of  women  which  is  so  entirely 
absent  from  the  monastic  chronicle,  except  as  furies  or  as 
devoted  to  the  religions  life,  is  a  characteristic. 

In  the  long  winter  eveninge,  when  the  Northmen  rested 
from  their  trading  expeditions  and  raids,  they  passed  the 
time  telling  etories  of  their  feats  at  sea  and  on  land.  The 
wild  imaginative  inddent  which  formed  the  matter  for 
these  stories  had  snfScient  interest  in  itself  without  calling 
for  the  help  of  supernatural  effect  or  the  inventive  powers 
of  the  narrator.  The  stories  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
growing  no  doubt  in  brilliancy  of  incident  and  expression, 
until  they  were  written  down.    This  happened  when  Chria- 

■  Oh.  Hirt.  •  Tbid. 

<  B.  A;  U.  vol  xz.   Latin,  Bev.  J.  WUliuna,  ab  ItbeL 

*  Bev.  J.  WUUams.  &b  Ithel,  B.  &  U.  vol.  ztU.  ;  bj  Aueniin  Owen 
(Ousbrl&tl  ATohMologloal  Society),  1S63. 

*  Jamea  JohiutOQe,  17B6  ;  V.P.JL  MoDch  (Uaux  Sooiet;},  1860;  Cb. 
HUt.  18G8. 
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tianity,  "the  reli^on  of  a  book,"  conquered  ScaQdinavia, 
bringing  writing  into  general  nse.  Tcaland  woe  the  chief 
seat  of  thie  early  literature  which  was  committed  to  writing 
from  XlOO  or  thereabonts. 

Ande  "the  deeply  wealthy,"  the  widow  of  Olaf  the 
White  (see  p.  114),  after  his  death  and  the  death  of  her  aon 
Thorstein  the  Bed,  left  Ireland,  and  went  with  all  her  family 
and  her  possessions  to  Iceland,  as  told  in  the  Laxdeela  Saga, 
stopping  only  on  the  way  at  the  Orkneys  and  the  Faroes  to 
marry  her  grand-danghters.  From  her  family,  which  became 
very  promineut  in  Iceland,  was  descended  one  Are-Frode  or 
the  Wise  (bom  1067),  who  first  Bystematically  collected  and 
wrote  down  some  of  these  stories  in  Icelandic,  compiling  the 
Eonanga  Book,  or  book  of  kings,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  Ynglinga  Saga,  the  I^ndnama  Bok,  which 
treats  of  the  first  occopation  of  Iceland  by  the  Norwegians, 
telling  of  the  laws  and  cnstoms  of  these  Northmen,  and  the 
Islendinga  Bok,  an  acconnt  of  the  introduction  of  Christianity.^ 
It  is  supposed  that  these  sagas  were  first  written  down  abont 
1110.  A  contemporary  who  worked  on  the  same  lines  is 
Soemand  Frode  (bom  1056,  died  1133). 

Others  followed  Are,  as  the  later  monastic  chroniclers  in 
the  revival  of  letters  followed  the  Saxon  Chronicle. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  Snorre 
Sturleson  (1178-1241)  composed  and  pat  into  literary  form 
the  longer  sagas,  which  he  called  the  sagas  or  stories  of 
kings   of   Norway;*   Stnrla   (bom   abont   1214)   made   a 

'  Tmiiil.  In  toL  i  of  Origitui  ItlandUa,  by  Vigfniaon  and  Powell 
(Olveiidoii  Press),  190G. 

*  Tbe  following  are  the  prindipal  tnuuUtioni  of  the  Sc&odin&Tiui 
Tcooida,  M>  tu  aa  toej  throw  Ught  on  BritUh  htatory  or  afford  &d  inilght 
into  tbe  babiU  of  tha Northmen; — Snorre Stnileaoo'i  Livtt  of  tAt  Kingi  of 
/Tonpott  (o*Uea  by  Lftlng  the  Seimkrin^  or  Wartd'i  VirrU),  tnusUted  by 
SaniDel  Laiug,  edited  by  BunnelAndenon  (Nlmmo,  lgse),BlBo  in  voli.  iil.- 
vLcdtbeSapiUbiary  byW.  Horri*ukdB.HagtiawoD<Oaarltch,  ISQl-G); 
Ortgina  IdantUea,  tninal.  by  Q.  Viefnuon  and  F.  Tork  Powell  (CUrendon 
PreM,  190Q),  contalna  Landnama  Bok,  and  a  number  of  important  Mgaa 
Intdadiog  Brby^U  Ss^,  lAxdMla  Saga.  Oisla  Ssffa.  Vatidrala  Saga,  tbe 
Wlnelaod  Voyagea,  Sto.  &c.;  Orkmiyinga  Saga,  Maffitua  Saga,  Bahmar 
Saga,  a  ft  U.  vol.  IxxxrllL  ;  The  Story  of  Bunt  Nial,  by  Sir  O.  W.  Duent, 
1900;  Eg&t  Saga,  bv  Rev.  W.  C.  Orsen  (Elliot  Stook,  1893);  Tlu  Saga 
id  Hen  Tkorir,  by  Q.  Magnnaaon  and  W.  UorriH  (Byway  Freai,  lOOS); 
LoMUela  Saga,  by  H.  A.  C.  Preaa  (Temple  Claaaloa,  1899);  The  Northern 
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farther  ooUeotion.  The  same  fate  attended  the  orij^mJ 
MSS.  of  these  si^as  as  those  of  the  Irish  Annala  or  the 
Saxon  Chronicle ;  fire,  damp,  and  carelessness,  the  nse  of  them 
for  Bhoemoking  tmd  bookbinding,  conaamed  the  parchments 
until  hardly  any  remained. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  serenteentb  centnry  one  Ami 
Magnnsson  collected  in  Iceland  all  the  scraps  that  he  ooold 
find,  and  carried  them  to  Norway  for  deporat  in  the  public 
libraries. 

Like  the  enlargements  of  tiie  Saxon  Chronicle  mentioned 
below,  tiie  historical  valae  of  these  records  diminishes  as 
they  are  improved  on,  enlarged  and  pnt  into  literary  form. 
Tet  thongh  they  are  so  very  late  in  time,  their  historical 
valae  is  very  great,  as  the  theolc^^ical  animns,  the  determina- 
tion to  fit  the  facts  to  the  neoeasary  moral,  which  so  often 
disturbs  the  judgment  of  the  monastic  chronicler,  is  absent 
from  records  of  which  the  framework  is  simply  a  story  of 
adrentnre. 

They  gire  na  the  story  of  the  "pagan  army  "  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  explorer  and  get^rapher,  the  ocean 
pioneer  and  merchant  trader.  They  tell  us  the  social  U(e  at 
home  of  the  men  who  invaded  and  colonised  at  least  one 
half  of  Britain. 

But  their  historical  value  is  not  all.  "  Poetry,  history, 
laws,  social  iustitntiona  and  usages,  many  of  the  useful  arts, 
and  all  the  elements  of  civilisation  and  freedom  were  exist- 
ing among  them  in  those  ages  in  much  greater  vigour  than 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  themselreB." 

In  the  dallest  of  all  periods  of  European  fancy,  when 
the  Celtic  tales  of  Arthur  and  the  poetry  of  the  Romance 
peoples  had  not  as  yet  reawakened  the  imt^nation  deadened 
by  the  horrors  of  monastic  martyrdom,  the  harp  of  the  Norse 
Scald  drove  the  evil  spirit  from  the  soul  of  the  fighting- 


Llbmiy,  containing  tbe  Ok^  Tryffnauon  Saga,  Fttreyinga  Saga,  tbe  AmbaU* 
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Other  continental  authorities  of  importance,  where  they 
con  be  conealted,  are  the  writinge  of  Adam  of  Bremen,  a 
northern  geographer  and  traveller/  who  wrote  abont  1080,  and 
a  history  of  Denmark  in  Latin  written  from  Danish  sagas 
by  Saxo  Grammaticos,*  a  Danish  monk  who  died  in  1204. 

There  is  one  more  separate  source  of  information  whidi 
requires  mentaon,  the  lives  of  Saints.  Some  few  of  these 
contain  interesting  facts  bearing  both  on  social  and  political 
history  apart  from  their  intrinsic  literary  merit.  Examples 
are  Eadmer's  Lift  of  Anselm,,  Adamnan'a  Lift  of  Columia, 
Bede's  I/ife  of  Cuthbert,  Tm^t'e  Life  of  iSi.  Margaret,  some 
early  lives  of  Dnnstan  and  Patrick — lives  written  by  contem- 
poraries who  knew  the  subject  of  the  bi(^p«phy  or  by  men 
living  dose  to  the  time.  Bnt  the  very  lai^  majority  of 
Saints'  lives  were  written  by  men  who  Uved  many  years  or 
centnries  after  the  times  of  which  they  wrote,  and  wrote  not 
as  enthnsiastio  followers  of  the  man  delineated,  but  with  a 
set  purpose  for  which  the  bi<^raphy  made  a  framework.* 
It  is  hard  to  conceive  anything  more  dull,  more  irritating, 
more  depressing  than  these  productions.  The  same  old 
imitatiTe  miracles  reappear  in  each ;  *  the  same  follies  and 
villainiea  which  are  the  excuses  for  them  are  reprodnced; 
the  same  misrepresentations  of  fact.  Sometimes  there  may 
be  a  grain  of  wheat  of  the  writer's  own  time  among  all 
this  chaff,  but  one  has  to  be  very  long-lived  to  spend  time 
making  the  extractions. 

The  values  of  the  contemporary  materials  vary,  as  we 
look  for  accumoy  in  date  or  matter  of  fact,  for  artistic 
elaboration  of  incident,  or  for  intelligent  comment. 

Each  record  is  in  itself  imperfect  for  a  complete  histoiy 
of  the  islands,   as   each   narrator,  whether  a   monk  in   a 


...  .    r  Oibeoni'i, 

I,  or  Wm.  o(  MAliiie*ba]7'8  Liva  0/  Dwulan. 
*  For  iutance.  in  Osbeom's  St.  Dmttbm,  a  ooble  Indy  oSen  to  enter- 
telD  Athelstan'a  court.    It  is  found  that  she  hai  not  enough  mead.     In 
InitMloD  of  Cuia  of  QftlilM  the  Tlrgiu  piovidea  the  m«ad. 
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monastery,  a  lawyer  or  bard  attached  to  a  tribe,  or  a  Viking 
telling  atories  in  the  long  nights  of  an  arctic  winter,  treats 
only  of  those  events  which  conoemed  his  own  race  and  his 
own  locality  and  tells  the  story  from  the  point  of  view  of  his 
own  people.  Bat  these  records  supplement  and  correct  one 
another,  so  that  we  are  enabled  by  comparing  them  to  check 
their  inaocaracieB  and  eza^erations,  and  to  fill  in  the  blank 
spaces  of  their  stories.  A  reader  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
would  learn  from  the  si^as  that  in  the  tenth  centnry  the 
ship  raids  were  of  daily  occurrence  in  Scandinavia.  Taken 
by  themselvM  the  monastic  records  of  England  give  a  veiy 
lop-sided  view  of  British  or  even  Ehiglish  history ;  read  with 
the  annals  of  Ireland,  the  sagas  of  Scandinavia,  and  the 
records  of  other  parts  they  form  a  fairly  complete  story. 

Each  record  has  its  own  characteristic  entries.  The 
English  monastic  chronicles  pay  much  attention  to  affairs  of 
abbeys  and  monasteries,  the  appointment  of  bishops  and 
abbots.  For  instance,  under  the  year  1014,  when  Ethelred 
had  been  driven  oat  and  all  England  had  fallen  ander  the 
pagan  Sweyn,  when  it  would  be  supposed  men's  hearts  were 
deeply  concerned  for  the  future  of  the  unhappy  oonntry  and 
the  Christian  Charoh,  the  Saxon  Chronicle  tells  how  the 
abbot  of  Peterborough  who  had  gone  to  Normandy  with 
Emma  went  to  Bonneval  "  where  St.  Florentine's  body  lay. 
There  he  found  a  poor  place,  a  poor  abbot  and  poor  monks, 
for  they  had  been  plundered."  He  boaght  the  body  "all 
but  the  head"  for  £500.  It  was  clear  that  Peterboro 
had  not  been  plundered.  The  one  fact  which  is  conspicuous 
in  the  English  annals  of  that  time  is  that  the  country  then 
grew  daily  richer  in  spite  of  the  Scandinavian  nuds. 

Owing  to  their  remoteness  from  Roman  discipline,  the 
language  of  the  Irish  chroniclers  is  more  that  of  men  of 
action  such  as  the  English  monastic  writers  became  in  the 
twelfth  century.  They  are  mora  concerned  with  the  "  boat- 
ings "  of  their  tribe  than  with  the  sanctity  of  their  churches 
and  convents.  They  illustrate  their  accounts  of  events  by 
occurrences  of  conunon  life  which  would  not  occur  to  the 
recluse  within  the  walls  of  the  monastery.     Games  of  chess 
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are  mentioned ;  the  spoils  of  Snlooit  are  described  as  "  beanti- 
fnl  and  foreign  saddles,"  "  beanttfnllj  woTen  cloth  of  all 
ooloon,"  "sating  and  silks,  scarlet  and  green."  Speaking 
of  tbe  destmction  of  a  tribe,  a  writer  describes  it  as  so 
complete  "  that  there  should  not  be  of  them  a  man  to  gnide 
a  horse's  head  over  a  channel." 

The  Scandinavian  sagas,  stories  written  down  in  the 
national  tongae  for  general  nse,  either  to  be  recited  or 
read  by  men  interested  in  a  life  of  action  and  adventure, 
deal  with  the  trivial  interests  which  make  up  social  life. 

In  the  Olaf  Trygvasson  saga,  it  is  told  how  when  in 
Ireland  Olaf  was  driving  to  hia  ships  a  prey  of  cows  and 
sheep,  a  poor  Irishman  begs  him  to  let  him  have  back  his 
few  animals ;  "  it  is  impossible,"  says  Olaf,  "they  cannot  be 
separated."  "  Only  let  me  put  in  my  dog,"  said  the  Irish- 
man, "he  will  separate  them."  "Very  well,  but  don't  delay 
our  march."  The  dog  goes  in  at  his  master's  order,  threads 
his  way  among  the  crowd  of  frightened  beasts,  picks  ont 
and  rounds  up  hie  master's  cattle,  bringing  tiiem,  all  marked 
with  his  mark,  from  the  rest  of  the  herd.  Olaf  does  not 
oome  from  a  sheep  country  and  does  not  know  the  ways  of 
sheep  dogs.  He  is  struck  with  wonder  and  buys  the  man's  dc^ 
for  a  heavy  gold  ring.  When  Mi^us  Barfod  and  the  kings 
of  Sweden  and  Denmark  held  a  conference  at  Nidaros  they 
out  three  crosses  in  the  church  door  to  show  their  heights 
(they  were  all  very  tall  men),  "  and  which  crosses  each  one 
of  them  could  with  the  greatest  ease  kiss."  When  Olaf  the 
Saint  had  been  cutting  wood  with  his  knife  on  Sunday,  the 
servant  mud  reminds  him  that  Monday  is  to-morrow,  where- 
npon  tbe  saint  calls  for  a  ctmdle  and  lighting  the  shavings 
bums  them  on  his  hand  as  a  penance  Asta's  boys  Guthorm 
and  Halfdan  amuse  themselves  building  great  houses  and 
bams  in  their  pl^,  while  Harold  (afterwards  Harold 
Hardrada)  sails  chips  of  wood  on  the  edge  of  a  pool. 

The  drawings  of  character  come  in  as  part  of  the  story, 
away  from  all  political  and  theological  bias.  "He  got  in 
his  hay  qnioker  than  other  men — he  was  also  so  lucky  with 
his  stock  that  he  never  lost  stock  by  starving  or  deadly 
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saowBtorms — it  was  often  found  that  he  knew  more  about 
the  look  of  the  weather  than  other  folks — be  was  not  a 
moneyed  man  bat  kept  a  gainsome  stock — he  was  a  man 
of  such  indifference  that  hia  enemies  said  that  he  had  a 
woman's  temper  rather  than  a  man'o." 

The  B^^  picture  to  na  a  poor  mountainous  country, 
where  all  men  lived  a  rough  frugal  life,  doing  hard  work 
from  the  king  to  the  slave,  and  drinking  hard  in  all 
classea,  thinking  drunkenneas  no  ahame.  King  Sigurd, 
the  stepfather  of  Olaf  the  Saint,  is  described  as  "  a  careful 
householder,  who  kept  hia  people  cloaely  to  their  work,  and 
often  went  aboat  himself  to  inapect  his  comrigs  and  meadow 
land,  the  cattle  and  also  the  smith  work.'"  When  he  enter- 
tains Olaf  the  Saint  his  dress  as  he  oomes  from  the  field  is 
"a blue  kirtle  and  blue  breeches;  shoes  which  were  laced 
about  the  legs ;  a  grey  cloak  and  a  grey  wide-brimmed  hat ; 
a  veil "  to  keep  off  mosqnitoes  "  before  hia  face ;  a  staff  in 
hia  hand  with  a  ailver  gilt  head  on  it,  and  a  silver  ring 
around  it."  He  and  Asta  entertained  Olaf  and  his  men 
"  day  about,  one  day  with  Hsh  and  milk,  the  other  day  with 
flesh  meat  and  ale."  The  envoy  to  Sweden  about  a  marriage 
goes  to  see  the  king's  daughter  to  her  house  "  where  she 
sat  at  the  drinking  table  with  many  men."  He  discusses 
the  matter  with  her,  and  "  they  sat  there  till  late  in  the  day 
drinking."  We  are  told  of  the  condition  of  the  slaves 
nnder  a  good  master;  they  were  allowed,  after  their  task 
work  was  done,  to  work  for  themselves  in  the  long  arctic 
aummer  twilight  on  land  given  to  them  to  bow  com  in,  and 
to  buy  their  freedom  with  the  proceeds;  and  the  master 
teaches  his  freedmen  handicrafts,  and  to  work  in  the 
herring  fishery. 

The  sagas  give  detailed  particnlars  of  the  ships  and  their 
bnildings,  their  crews,  their  fittings,  the  way  of  handling 
them  and  the  tactics  at  sea ;  they  describe  battles  as  told 
by  an  eyewitness  clearly  and  in  detail ;  the  weapons,  the 
armour,  the  reindeer  cloaks,  the  luck  and  accident,  are 
given  in  simple  and  natural  language.  And  throughout 
they  draw  a  picture  of  democratic  society  in  its  eztremest 
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fonn,  such  aa  it  would  not  appear  that  we  hare  otherwise 
eTOT  known,  a  democracy  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
king  was  fnlly  acknowledged,  while  he  freely  oonflulted  and 
confided  in  his  people  wlyi  spoke  their  minds  openly  to  bis 
face.  Probably  the  actnal  words  of  the  speeches  at  the 
Thing  or  popular  assembly  are  as  mnofa  literary  prodnctione 
as  those  in  the  Latin  Chronicles  of  Wesaex ;  bat  anlike  these 
latter  they  ring  trne ;  their  matter,  told  in  simple  and  graphic 
words,  is  in  accord  with  haman  natnre  and  probable  facta. 

The  kings  of  Norway  and  Sweden  have  a  long  standing 
quarrel  which  leads  to  border  warfare  and  ravage,  a  quarrel 
which  the  Swedish  king  refosea  to  end.  "Now  it  is  our 
will,"  Bays  Lagman  (Judge)  Thorgny  to  King  Olaf  of 
Sweden  at  the  Upsala  Thing,  "now  it  ia  onr  will,  we 
bondes "  (landowners  and  freemen),  "  that  thou  King  Olaf 
make  peace  with  the  Norway  King  Olaf  the  thick  and 
marry  thy  daughter  Ingigerd  to  him.  .  .  .  But  if  thou  wilt 
not  do  as  we  desire  we  will  now  attack  thee  and  put  thee 
to  death ;  for  we  will  no  longer  suffer  law  and  peace  to  be 
disturbed.  .  .  .  Now  tell  us  in  all  haate  what  resolution 
thou  wilt  take."  When  he  faUs  to  carry  out  his  promise 
^ven  to  do  their  will,  they  depose  him. 

The  bounds  of  the  powers  of  king  and  people  were  well 
defined.  When  either  pturty  overstepped  the  limit,  where 
the  king  attempted  largely  to  abuse  his  authority,  or  the 
bondes  to  restrict  it,  we  have  a  pictnre  of  the  savagery 
and  treachery  and  cold-blooded  murder  and  torture  which 
accompany  all  revolntiona ;  and  no  less  is  the  savagery 
shown  in  the  revolution  of  reUgion,  the  introduction  of  the 
Christian  faith  ia  the  place  of  the  Pagan. 

These  aagas  are  no  less  applicable  to  Britain  than  to 
Scandinavia  and  Iceland.  For  three  hundred  years  a  very 
lai^  part  of  our  islands  was  in  the  poesession  of  the 
Northmen ;  their  history  daring  that  time  was  oar  history ; 
nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  with  the  departnre 
of  their  political  predominance  the  Scandinavian  blood  has 
disappeared  either  from  any  part  of  England,  Western  or 
Northern  Scotland,  Man,  Anglesey  or  Ireland. 
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All  the  records  contain  fabnloaa  matter,  whicli  moBt  be 
disentangled  from  the  facts.  When  in  contemporary  records 
miracnlona  agency  Is  not  introduced  in  SDch  a  manner  as  to 
affect  character,  and  distort  facts,  it  is  very  harmless  and 
easily  detached.  It  does  not  aerionsly  affect  the  credit  of 
the  Irish  stories  of  Glontarf  when  they  tell  ns  that  the  hero 
Murrc^h  (Mnrchadh)  fought  in  that  Homeric  battle  with  a 
sword  LQ  each  hand,  that  he  killed  fifty  men  with  his  right 
hand,  and  fifty  men  with  his  left  hand,  and  that  the  handle 
of  his  sword  became  red  hot  and  melted.  Nor  does  the 
credit  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  suffer,  because  on  the  first 
appearance  of  the  Northmen,  fiery  dragons  were  seen  flying 
in  the  air.^ 

But  during  the  eleventh  century  there  came  about  a 
great  increase  of  the  recording  of  annals  in  all  monasteries, 
and  after  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England  that  part  of  the 
islands  was  invaded  by  a  class  of  professional  monastic 
historians,  who  wrote  "  histories "  in  Latin,  practising 
plagiarism,  and  enlargement  on  the  Sazon  Chronicle,  imitat- 
ing the  classical  aathors  of  autiqnity,  and  copying  each 
freely  from  their  contemporaries,  or  from  their  immediate 
predecessors. 

Among  such  writers  during  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen's 
reign  are  Florence,*  a  monk  of  Worcester  who  wrote  a 
revised  and  extended  edition  *  of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  down 
to  (1141),  founded  on  the  work  of  Marianns  Scotns,  an  Irish- 
man (bom  1028  ;  see  Florence  under  that  date);  William  of 
Malmesbury*  (1142),  a  writer  in  the  best  Latin  style  of  the 
day,  Henry,  archdeacon  of  Huntington'  (1145),  and  the 
anonymous  author  of  an  account  of  Stephen's  wars  called 
Qesta  Stephani '  (1147)-  Of  these  men  wa  know  practically 
nothing  except  their  names.     For  the  north  of  Great  Briton 

I  Tighflmaob  (mido  746)  Tocorda  the  ume  prodigy :  "  DnooueB  In  coelo 
tUI  annl." 

*  Tranil.  Ob.  Hiat. ;  Bobo. 

*  For  inaUnoe,  the  entrlDB  [umo  876)  in  the  Suon  Ohronicle  (Oh.  HUt.), 
•leven  lines,  ar«  ezpaaded  in  Florenoe  to  twent7-«ight  linea. 

*  Tnoal.  J.  8bup  (Ui^nun,  IS16) ;  Ch.  Hiat. ;  fioho ;  R.  A  H. 

*  TnnsL  Bobn. 

*  TranaL  Ob.  Hlat. ;  Bobn. 
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at  this  time  we  have  Simeon  of  Durham/  who  copied  from 
Bade  Aster  and  Florence,  John  of  Hexham,*  who  continned 
his  chronicle,  and  Richard  of  Hexham.* 

Among  other  writers  of  this  time  who  gire  ub  special 
and  local  particulars,  and  who  write  in  a  more  elaborate  and 
classioal  style  than  the  Saxon  Chronicle  are  Eadmer  (1124),  a 
monk  of  Canterbnry  the  biographer  of  Anselm,  Robert  de 
Monte*  (1137),  who  wrote  a  landatory  life  of  Henry  I,  and 
Orderious  Vitalis*  (1141),  one  of  the  most  reliable  of  all  this 
class  of  historians,  a  monk  bom  in  Shropshire,  resident  abroad. 

There  are  also  a  series  of  annals  kept  in  the  ICnglish 
abbeys,  the  entries  in  moet  cases  being  copied  from  some 
oonmion  anthority  or  from  each  other  like  onr  daily  press  at 
the  present  day.' 

In  consequence  of  the  stnughtforwardness  and  simplicity 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
contemporaiy  authority  in  England  for  pre-Norman  times, 
it  became  the  common  anthority  on  which  all  these  later 
English  annalists  could  paint  and  embroider,  filling  in  the 
bare  canvas  of  the  chronicle  with  fine  language,  with 
imt^inary  incident,  living  on  its  repntation  for  truthfulness, 
embodying  as  the  groundwork  of  their  efforts  of  the  imagi- 
nation the  bare  facts  scattered  through  its  pages. 

As  an  example  of  this  gradual  addition  of  incident  in  a 
story,  I  would  instance  the  accoant  of  the  "  Massacre  of  St. 
Brioe  "  in  1002.  There  appears  to  have  been  a  ocmspiracy 
on  the  part  of  some  Scandinavians,  probably  those  who  had 
been  paid  off  and  retained  as  Ethelred's  auxiliaries,  to  kill 

'  Traiwl.  Ch.  Hist. 

■  Ch.  Htet. ;  SnrMm  Sociatj,  1864-5. 

■  Transl.  Ch.  Hiat.  *  TransL  Cfa.  Hlat. ;  Bohn. 

*  Ibe  following  reoorda  of  abbe;*  and  maDuterfw  an  pabllabad  in  the 
R.  ft  U.,  voL  il.,  Abingdon;  28,  Bt.  Albans  ;  83,  St.  Fttier'a,  aiODcaater; 
96,  Haittui,  T«wkwbDi7,  Barton,  Wincbeater,  WkTerloy,  OnnsUide, 
B«nuoi)d«e7,  Ozenej,  Chronioou  Tboa.  Wjkea,  Prioi;  of  Woio«et«r; 
S9,  Eveabkm;  43,  Melaa;  45,  Ujde;  72.  Ifalmaabnn;  TS,  Runaey;  80, 
St.  llarj'a,  Dublin,  with  the  logialtT  of  its  honae  at  Dnnbrodir,  Wezfotd, 
and  Annalt  ^  Ir^nd.  1162-1870;  83,  Bamiey  ;  8G,  Ch.  Ch. ;  M.  8L 
ThomM  the  Martyr,  DabUn;  96,  St.  Xdmnndai  97,  Sanun,  1100-1300. 
A  neat  proportion  of  these  are  later  Uiao  the  period  oompriaed  in  this 
TolDme;    Iney  copy  fieely  fiom  one  another  or  from  some  common 
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him  and  his  officers  and  to  make  tbemselves  masters  of  the 
oonntr;.  Such  a  conspirat^  was  a  very  likely  one;  it  is 
taken  by  the  chronicler  as  a  matter  of  course ;  he  makes  no 
sn^estion  of  panic  or  false  alarm.  An  order  to  kill  these 
men  (men  only)  was  given,  and  the  order  is  entered  in  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  in  this  manner:  "In  that  year  the  king 
ordered  all  the  Danish  men  who  were  in  England  to  be 
slain.  This  was  done  on  Bt.  Brice's  day  (15th  Kovember); 
becanse  it  was  known  to  the  king  that  they  wonld 
treacheronely  bereave  him  of  his  life,  and  afterwards  all 
his  Witan ;  and  after  that  have  his  kingdom  without  any 
gainsaying."  In  Florence  of  Worcester's  Latin  enlarge- 
ment this  becomes  "  all  the  Danes  who  were  in  England, 
both  great  and  small,  of  either  sex." 

Later  chroniclers  enlarge  on  this.  Henry  of  Huntingdon 
adds  as  an  alternative  to  patting  them  to  the  sword  that 
the  Danes  were  bnmt  on  the  spot.  Others  describe  even 
more  groesome  horrors.  John  of  Wallingford  (thirteenth 
centory)  reUtee  that ;  "  Some  women  had  their  In^asts  cnt 
off;  others  were  bnried  alive  in  the  ground;  while  the 
children  were  dashed  in  pieces  against  posts  and  stones." 

William  of  Mahnesbnry  invents  a  most  elaborate  story 
of  the  death  of  one  Ganbilda,'  the  sister  of  Sweyn,  and  the 
wife  of  Pallig,  a  Dane  who  had  deserted  from  Ethelred  jost 
before  the  massacre,  and  was  possibly  the  cause  of  it.  He 
describes  her  husband  and  son  being  killed  before  her  eyes, 
placing  the  event  eleven  years  later  (1013). 

The  only  one  possible  ground  for  believing  that  these 
horrible  particulars  happened,  and  were  omitted  from  the 
Saxon  Chronicle,  would  be  that  the  chronicle  was  censored 
simultaneously  in  all  the  monaHteries.  In  days  when  life 
was  very  dull  tales  of  horror  and  martyrdom  were  told  for 
pastime.  In  our  own  time,  people  who  have  few  amnae- 
ments  spend  much  time  reading  papers  which  contain  very 
full  details  of  horrible  happenings,  though  it  is  questionable 

*  William  of  Hslmaabiiiy  is  elBTeo  jean  out  in  his  dale.  Uaj  he  not 
have  confoaed  tbe  tntiy  in  Uie  SazoD  Cbronicle  nnder  date  1046,  "  and  in 
this  jtmi  was  diivon  out  Onimilde,  the  noble  wonuui,  Sing  Cnnt'ii  nleoe." 
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if  even  they  would  read  throngh  Dante's  Inferno.  A 
very  tmital  muider-oaBe  appreciably  inoreaBea  the  cironlation 
of  all  sensational  papers.  In  Ethelred's  time,  if  no  horrors 
were  related,  it  would  be  because  (here  wonld  be  none  to  tell. 
It  would  not  be  in  the  natnre  of  the  chronicler  either  to 
omit  them  or  to  soften  (hem.  We  may  safely  assume  that 
the  horrors  whioh  were  not  painted  in  (he  Scucon  Chronicle 
existed  only  in  the  imaginations  of  the  twelfth  century 
writers  who  enlarged  on  it.  The  story  lost  nothing  in  the 
telling.* 

An  interesting  example  of  harmless  enlargement  on  a 
bare  outline  will  appear  from  a  comparison  of  the  Saxon 
Chronicle  with  Henry  archdeacon  of  Hnntingdon  (twelfth 
centnry),  when  describing  the  difficulty  at  the  beginning  of 
the  eleventh  centnry  of  meeting  the  mobile  forces  of  the 
Northmen  when  they  did  not  know  the  point  of  attack. 
The  Saxon  Chronicle  snms  np  the  difficnlty  in  the  simple 
and  graphic  phrase:  "When  they  were  eastwards,  then 
were  (he  forces  kept  westward ;  and  when  they  were  sonth- 
wards,  then  were  oor  forces  northwarda" 

Henry  of  Huntingdon  enlarges  upon  it  in  this  manner : 
"  It  is  wonderfnl  how,  when  the  English  kings  were  hasten- 
ing to  encounter  them  in  the  eastern  districts,  before  they 
could  foil  in  with  the  enemies'  bands,  a  hurried  messenger 
would  arrive  and  say :  '  Sir  King,  whither  are  yon  march- 
ing? The  heathens  have  disembarked  from  a  countless 
fleet  on  the  southem  coast,  and  are  rara^g  the  towns  and 
villages,  carrying  fire  and  slaughter  into  every  quarter.' 
The  same  day  another  messenger  wonld  oome  running,  and 
say :  '  Sir  King,  whither  are  you  retreating  ?  A  formidable 
army  has  landed  in  the  West  of  England,  and  if  you  do  not 
qoiokly  turn  yonr  faces  towards  them  they  will  think  you 
are  fleeing,  and  follow  in  your  rear  with  fire  and  sword.* 

I  T«t  thaw  moDMtie  buolet  are  ganerally  Btated  as  fut*  in  onr 
UMoriM.  Id  s  very  ftothorilKtiTe  Bngllsb  Hiatorr  for  Bobo^  dm  tlilE  li 
thai  Mlkted:  "TbooKb  (M>Dtemptible  io  the  field,  wKh  thB  oraft  and 
onielt;  of  a  iraak  mina,  Sthslied  plmnDsd  the  niMnan  of  all  Vb/e  Danes 
in  WesMZ.  .  .  .  Among  other  vlotiins  was  a  atslet  of  Swegeo'e,  who  had 
beoome  a  Otariatlan ;  she  waa  pat  to  death  with  olMomBtuicea  of  nmunal 
faubadtr,"  ko,  ho. 
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Again  the  same  d&y,  or  on  the  morrow,  another  messenger 
would  arrive,  saying :  '  What  place,  0  noble  chiefs,  are  yon 
making  for?  The  Danes  have  made  a  descent  in  the 
north;  already  they  have  bamt  yonr  mansions;  even  now 
they  are  sweeping  away  your  goods ;  they  are  tossing  yoor 
yoang  children  raised  on  the  points  of  their  spears ;  ^  yonr 
wives,  some  they  hare  forcibly  dishonoored,  others  th^ 
have  carried  off  with  them ' "  ;  and  so  on,  and  so  on.  And 
as  the  oonclosive  oanae  of  these  misfortnnes  he  asserts  that 
people  had  ceased  to  go  into  monasteries. 

From  every  point  of  view  the  accounts  ^ven  by  these 
twelfth-centnry  historians  of  events  occurring  before  their 
own  time  shoold  be  regarded  with  the  deepest  distrust. 
In  this  respect  they  are  almost  valueless  except  as  literary 
models.  Their  very  style,  the  amplification  by  verbiage 
of  the  simple  entries  of  the  contemporary,  tells  gainst 
historical  proportion.  But  there  is  another  reason  for  this 
distrust :  their  desire  to  connect  the  result  of  events  with 
moral  [oinciples.  Among  a  people  who  knew  no  law  but 
force,  they  upheld,  in  history  as  in  science,  the  moral  law 
at  the  expense  of  historical  truth. 

The  effect  of  the  Roman  discipline,  which  made  of  the 
monk  a  man  apart  from  national  life,  wrapped  up  in  the 
success  of  the  Church  as  a  political  organisation,  taught 
him  to  look  at  facts  as  of  value  only  bo  far  as  they  bore 
on  the  safety  of  mankind  through  the  Church ;  as  abstract 
truth  facts  were  nothing ;  behind  the  concrete  fact  there 
is  generally  apparent  the  desire  to  turn  the  fact  to  good 
moral  accouiit,  to  impress  the  belief  that  the  heavy-footed 
limping  vengeance  of  the  deity  sooner  or  later  overtook  the 
evil  man  who  despised  the  authority  of  the  Church.  In 
consequence  there  is  always  the  tendency  to  present  only 
those  facts  which  will  admit  of  the  necessary  moral,  and 
they  were  in  conseqaence  so  presented,  instinctively  perhaps 
at  first,  afterwards  from  interest,  as  to  draw  the  necessary 

*  This  is  an  old  fiction  which  1*  used  bj  &11  in  tan  to  th«  dajs  of 
William  W&U»ce.  The  Northmen  naad  short  javelins,  bnt  not  aa  a  rale 
■pears  on  whioh  it  would  be  cooveaient  to  toss  obildren,  nor  would  thej 
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moml,  failure  and  defeat  in  this  irorld  being  connected  with 
disobedience  to  monastic  {veoeptB,  n^^rdliness  in  giving, 
or  some  act  of  violence  of  wbioh  the  historian  did  not  ap- 
prove.' And  Bnch  conclnsions  to  be  effective  gradnall;  came 
to  be  supported  in  the  history  by  miracle  and  by  prophecy 
recorded  after  the  event,* 

There  is  still  another  cause  for  distmst.  The  Boman  monk 
very  early  took  np  in  England  the  position  tar  which  from 
his  superior  learning  and  diplocuKT^  be  was  highly  qualified, 
of  -pmae  minister  and  political  adviser  to  the  lay  mler.  As 
a  resnlt,  those  periods  in  which  his  authority  had  been  in 
the  ascendant  {aa  in  the  reign  of  Edgar  of  Wessex)  were 
described  aa  times  of  unexampled  material  prosperity,  while 
he  dissociates  himself  from  national  distress  and  want  of 
success  by  soj^jfestlng  that  the  ruler  had  either  taken  a  line 
of  his  own,  and  flouted  the  Chorch,  or  had  been  an  evil  or 
an  incapable  man. ' 

Here  the  English  and  Irish  monastic  annals  part  com- 
pany, affording  ns  good  reason  to  understand  why  the 
Roman  priesthood  which  upheld  the  overlord  against  the 
tribal  chief,  vanquished  the  Choroh  which  rested  on  the 

'  WDUwn  of  Ualmeibnij  (JIOS)  tells  bow  Robert  PitsHunon  itrook 
OD  the  t«mplM  with  a  lanoe  loaei  bia  mind,  "tbni  deterredl;  punished 
bacanae,  for  the  Mke  of  libenttlag  him.  King  Henry  bad  coninmed  the 
cdt;  of  Bajeni,  togetber  with  tbs  prinolpal  ohurob,  bj  flre";  (lllOJ  Robert 
HtsHabert  niTprUed  Ibe  owtle  o(  Derjwa  ;  bat,  a>  be  refuted  to  give  It 
Dp  to  WiUlam'a  patron,  Bobeit  of  Qloaoester,  "  divine  TCogeance  overtook 
um  throogb  the  agenoy  of  one  Jobn  FitiQilbert,"  and  he  ia  haoged  bj 
Robert  of  Olonoester.  Henry  ol  Hunt:  (113S)  William  uobbiabop  of 
Canterbarjr,  who  bad  tworo  ^leglanoe  to  Ifatllda,  oonMoiatei  Stephen : 
be  die*  witbin  the  ;ew  aa  a  Judgment  (1143)  Robert  Haimioo  andOod- 
tm  de  Uanderllle  bad  fottiBed  moDMteriee.  Blood  exaded  from  the 
mlla.  "  See  here  the  }aat  Jndgmeot  of  God."  Both  mart  were  killed  In 
betUe,  the  aoo  of  Oodfrej  waa  taken  prlBOoer,  and  the  leader  of  hia  borae- 
men  waa  throwo  and  killed.  The  oommander  of  the  loot-soldlen  oraaatDK 
the  aek,  the  mhraoie  of  Jonah  ia  Imitated :  the  ahlp  refnses  to  more  with 
Um,  and  be  la  pat  ont  aod  drowned. 

(HOT)  When  Duke  Robert  ia  defeated  by  Henry  I  at  Tenobebral,  the 
erent  la  erptalned  by  Henry  of  Hnnt :  "  Thus  the  Lord  took  vengeanoe  on 
Dnke  Robert :  becanee  wtten  be  bad  exalted  bim  to  great  glory  in  the  holy 
wan,  he  rejected  the  offer  of  the  kingdom  of  Jeroialem."  Halmeebary 
writee  in  the  aame  vein. 

'  Ae,  tor  iuttance,  the  propbeoies  of  Doostan  about  Btbelred,  reoorded 
after  hli  death  by  WUlIam  of  Ualmesbnry  aa  made  at  hia  baptism,  and  by 
Plorenoe  aa  made  at  bla  ooronatloD, 
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tribe  as  ita  foundation,  and  why  for  centuries  the  kings  fell 
before  it  and  hesitated  to  quarrel  with  it.  It  represented 
even  at  its  worst  the  sopremaoy  of  the  moral  law.  But  the 
infiuences  which  operated  to  distort  historical  perspeotive  in 
the  English  was  apparently  entirely  wanting  in  the  Irish 
monastic  annals  of  the  twelfth  centoty.^  The  great  Irish 
oivilisation  which  had  done  so  much  to  give  Christian  faith 
to  the  rest  of  Britain  and  to  Western  Europe,  was  cramb- 
liug  to  dust ;  its  Ghorch  had  lost  not  ouly  all  political  power, 
but  the  power  of  restraining  socnety  from  the  moat  flagrant 
crimes  against  itself ;  the  tribe  as  s  unit  bad  ceased  to  be 
even  a  basis  for  social  morals.  The  plundering  of  churches, 
insults  and  crimes  against  clerics  and  nnns,  pass  with  no 
adverse  comment  and  without  any  suj^estion  of  evil  con- 
sequences to  the  perpetrator  from  Divine  Providence. 

But  for  this  very  reason — that  there  is  apparently  no 
hind  thought  underlying  their  statements  of  fact — ^the  Irish 
annalists  who  recorded  the  events  of  the  post  (as  we  have 
good  reason  to  believe  {torn  contemporary  documents)  would 
seem  to  be  well  worth  oollating  with  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation as  authorities,  not  only  for  their  own  time,  but  for 
the  centuries  preceding  them. 

Unf  ortnnately  all  early  English  history,  and  through  Eng- 
land a  great  part  of  British  history,  has  been  written  exclu- 
sively through  the  spectacles  of  the  twelfth-century  English 
Benedictines.  After  the  Norman  Conquest  the  Saxon 
tongue  fell  into  disuse  as  a  literary  medinm,  and  the  Irish 
and  Scandinavian  languages  were  unknown  to  the  monastic 
writers,  who  looked  for  their  inspiration  solely  to  the  classical 
authors  of  Rome.  Latin  became,  and  has  since  continued 
to  be,  the  Ungn^;e  of  learned  men,  and  history  has  been 
written  from  the  Latin  annals  of  the  English  monks  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others. 

When  these  writers  failed  to  6nd  in  the  hare  outline  of 

the  Saxon  Chronicle  sufficient  causes  for  post  events,  they 

supplied  them  either  by  a  handling  of  the  facts  to  support  s 

moral,  attributing  national  prosperity  to  the  lay  ruler  taking 

1  8ae  Clup.  XXV.  ii^m. 
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the  advice  of  the  cleric,  and  national  misfortane  to  his 
neglecting  it ;  or  they  expanded  the  narrative  with  imagi- 
nary details  and  migleading  and  magniloquent  langoage, 
ignoring  the  afEairs  of  other  countries  which  might  have 
afforded  a  rational  explanation. 

It  has  been,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  great  misfortane 
that  English  history  has  been  written  from  this  very  narrow 
standpoint,  especially  in  books  written  for  schods.  The 
comidlers  of  later  periods  have  followed  the  example  of  the 
earlier,  and  English  history  has  accordingly  suffered  a  grave 
loss  of  accuracy  and  just  proportion,  and  has  too  often  only 
resolved  itself  into  adverse  criticism  of  past  kings  and  other 
I^ominent  persons  on  very  insufficient  evidence. 

In  case  this  estimate  of  the  mischief  caused  1^  exclusively 
following  these  authorities  should  seem  to  be  exaggerated, 
an  example  is  given  of  the  material  still  used  as  the  founda- 
tion for  history.  The  Saxon  Chronicle  under  the  years  958- 
975,  engrossed  by  the  oontroversies  between  monks  and 
clerks,  gives  no  farther  account  of  foreign  relations  in 
Edgar's  reign  than  that  he  "  outlandish  men  hither  enticed." 
It  mentions  the  ravaging  of  Cumbria  by  Thored  in  966,  and 
of  Thanet  by  Edgar  in  968,  but  of  naval  matters  it  says 
nothing,  except  that  in  972  Edgar,  after  being  crowned  at 
Bath,  "  led  all  his  ship  forces  to  Chester,"  and  "  there  came 
to  meet  him  six  kings,  and  they  all  plighted  their  troth  to 
him  that  they  would  be  bis  fellow-wOTkers  by  sea  and  by 
land,"  a  confederation,  under  Edgar's  overlordship,  against 
foreign  foes. 

The  Saxon  Chronicle  says  (958)  that  Edgar  "  succeeded 
to  the  kingdom  as  well  of  the  West  Saxons  as  of  the 
Mercians  and  of  the  Northumbriaos,"  leaving  outside  his 
aathority  Wales  and  Cumbria,  Scotland,  the  Norse  colonies 
of  the  Isles,  Man,  and  Ireland.  Florence  of  Worc^ter 
(died  lllS),  whose  chronicle  has  been  taken  by  our  historians 
as  of  almost  equal  value  with  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  copies 
these  statements,  except  that  he  confines  Edgar's  kingdom 
to  Wessex  and  Hercia,  which  is  probably  correct,  as  his 
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aathority  over  North  Humbris  mnst  h&ve  been  very  weak. 
So  far  there  is  nothing  inconsistent  with  what  we  know 
of  thie  reign  from  other  sonrces.  But  Florence  goes  on 
to  say  (nnder  975,  the  year  of  Edgar's  death),  "  he 
collected  daring  his  life  a  fleet  of  3600  stout  ships ; 
after  Easter  in  every  year  he  nsed  to  make  1200  of  them 
assemble  on  the  east,  1200  on  the  west,  and  1200  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  island;  he  would  then  sail  to  the 
western  with  the  eastern  fleet,  and  sending  that  back  wontd 
sail  to  the  northern  with  the  western  fleet,  and  dismissing 
it,  in  tarn  wonld  sail  with  the  northern  fleet  back  to  the 
western  (William  of  Malmesbury  says  the  eastern) :  thus 
every  snmmer  he  nsed  to  sail  round  the  whole  island,  per- 
forming this  brave  feat  by  way  of  defence  against  the 
foreigners,  and  for  the  purpose  of  innring  himself  and  his 
subjects  to  war," 

The  annals  of  those  parts  of  Britain  which  wonld  be 
most  affected  by  this  naval  activity  of  the  BasUeus  are 
ominously  silent  as  to  this  wonderful  arrangement. 
Tighemach  only  mentions  under  974,  "  Etgair  ri  Saxon 
religiossns  rex  mortnns  est " ;  the  Amudes  Cainbrice  notice 
only  his  no  doubt  historical  "  ship  force  "  at  Chester.  The 
sagas  do  not  notice  it.    The  fact  was  impossible. 

There  were  only  two  means  of  performing  this  "  brave 
feat "  of  sailing  aimlessly  about  the  islands ;  either  that  the 
king  should  pay  the  expense  out  of  his  own  pocket,  or  that 
the  fleets  should  repay  themselves  in  the  usual  way  by 
plunder.  The  expense  of  these  summer  manceuvres  wonld 
alone  negative  the  story,  unless  Edgar  and  Dunatan  went 
yearly  on  a  piratical  plundering  expedition  ronnd  the 
Orkneys,  a  polity  impossible  for  them,  though  natural 
enough  for  the  Irish  or  Scottish  Northmen.  Edgar  would 
withdraw  from  the  country  at  the  busiest  time  some  70,000 
men;  he  would  have  to  feed  them,  provisioning  the  boats 
with  goats  and  eels,  and  when  he  came  north  of  Chester 
would  have  to  buy  or  steal  his  food  ^m  the  Northmen  of 
the  Isles ;  as  he  could  not  sail  except  directly  before  the 
wind,  half  or  more  of  the  expedition  would  have  to  be  done 
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by  rowing ;  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the  Thames  or  the  SsTem 
and  was  risking  his  ships  and  men  ronnd  the  land's  End 
or  the  hostile  cliffs  of  the  Welsh  coast,  the  |niate  from 
(landers  or  Ireland,  or  the  Northmen  already  in  the  rivers 
as  traders  would  raid  the  country  safely ;  he  woold  be 
certain  to  loae  many  ships,  and  many  men  hj  disease.  If 
he  oommitted  each  an  idiotic  action,  it  would  fully  aoeonnt 
for  the  fall  of  the  Saxon  kingdom. 

This  bombast  would  be  of  no  coneequeDce  if  our  eminent 
English  historianB  were  not  bo  entirely  under  the  sole 
infinence  of  these  chroniolera,  and  had  not  accepted  this 
staff  and  plenty  like  it  as  English  history. 

In  an  antboritative  advanced  history  of  England  (1895) 
it  is  stated :  "  Every  anmmer  saw  Edgar  inspecting  his  fleet 
and  arranging  for  a  complete  circomnavigation  of  the  coast 
with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  piracy."  Two  pages  later 
the  writer  naively  says  of  Ethelred's  reign :  "  For  some 
unexplained  reason  Edgar's  fleet  seems  to  have  disappeared." 
Another  well-known  public  school  history  says  with  a  slightly 
better  appreciation  of  the  position :  "  Through  their  friend- 
ship (the  Northmen  of  Ireland),  the  king  was  enabled  to 
keep  up  a  powerful  fleet  which  constantly  sailed  round  the 
coasts  and  kept  them  free  from  foreign  invasion."  It  was 
against  (among  others)  these  Northmen  of  Ireland  that  the 
confederation  was  directed.  Maccus  plundered  them  in  the 
very  next  year  after  his  agreement  with  Edgar.  People 
never  sailed  about  aimlessly  in  those  days  uuIms  there  was 
plunder  to  be  obtained. 

The  general  histories,  as  a  rule,  nibble  ronnd  Florence's 
atcwy,  making  use  of  it  to  glorify  Edgar  and  Donstan  with- 
out tying  themselves  to  his  figures,  but  ignoring  the 
absurdity  of  this  yearly  collection  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion of  Wessex  to  row  round  the  coast  as  a  fact  in  itself,  in 
face  of  the  poesesHion  by  the  Northmen  of  all  the  north- 
west of  the  islands. 

Mr.  Freeman  {Iforman  Cem^ieet,  1,  65,  67)  says  "  Eadgar, 
like  Alfred,  knew  how  to  guard  his  empire,  and  a  fleet 
whiob  yearly  sailed  round  the  whole  island  and  which  often 
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carried  the  king  in  person,  wm  s  Boffioient  safegnard  of 
Britain  against  foreign  foes." 

Mr.  GFreen,  the  moat  practical  of  all  the  great  English 
hiatoriaoa,  repeats  the  stoiy  (Conq.  of  Eng.,  p.  350),  merely 
remarking  that  "we  need  not  accept  every  detail  of  the 
story,"  bat  that  "  it  may  be  taken  as  showing  the  continn- 
ance  of  the  naval  system  which  had  begnn  onder  Elfired." 
Alfred  built  a  few  ships  and  manned  them  with  Frisians  out 
of  his  own  pocket.  But  that  he  had  any  "  naval  system  " 
would  appear  to  be  as  mythical  as  Edgar's  circnmnavigation. 
Certainly  Alfred  would  never  have  done  so  foolish  a  thing 
as  to  sail  about  the  islands  without  a  de6nite  aim,  and  leave 
the  great  rivers  open  to  the  foe. 

Mr.  Oman  (vol.  i.  of  BUt.  of  Sng.),  speaking  of  Ethelred'a 
early  years,  says  of  England :  "  She  had  a  large  fleet 
which  under  Edgar  had  been  counted  by  the  hundred  ehips, 
and  could  still  assemble  in  great  force."  There  is  no 
evidence  of  any  such  fleet  apart  from  this  story,  and  it  is 
contrary  to  everything  we  know  of  naval  conditions  at  that 
time.  The  only  naval  force  possible,  apart  from  such  few 
ships  as  the  king  could  afFord  to  build  at  his  own  personal 
expense,  was  a  contemporary  naval  militia.  Mr.  Hodgkin 
alleges  "  some  historic  fact "  at  the  bottom  of  this  story. 
But  he  doubts  the  number  of  the  ships.  Divide  by  ten 
and  the  result  is  the  same.  The  historic  fact  is  the  neglect 
by  these  eminent  historians  of  the  Irish  and  Scandinavian 
Annals,  which  would  have  shown  them  that  the  entire  west 
coast  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  east  coast  of  Ireland 
north  of  the  latitude  of  the  Dee  was  in  the  bands  of  the 
Northmen.  If  they  were  in  alliance  with  Edgar  his  summer 
manoeuvres  were  unnecessary,  if  not,  they  were  impossible. 

The  author's  apology  for  venturing  to  mention  the 
names  of  these  great  writers  in  such  a  connection  must 
be  that  this  part  of  history,  which  is  quite  an  important 
chapter,  has,  through  this  n^lect  of  authorities,  become 
such  a  muddle  that  all  historians,  hopeless  of  makii^  any 
sense  of  it,  skip  over  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  generally 
stopping  just  long  enough  to  throw  mud  at  Ethelred  II. 
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U.  THE  UBDIMVAL  UAFS 
The  monks  not  only  wrote  histoiy  but  the;  attempted 
inctorial  drawiaga  of  the  earth's  sor&ce-  Yet  we  owe  to 
them  nothing  whatever  in  the  matter  of  geography.  There 
IB  probably  no  part  of  historical  study  whioh  shows  bo  pain- 
fully the  intense  depths  of  degradation  to  whioh  hamanity 
fell  after  the  destmction  of  the  Roman  Empire  aB  does  the 
art  of  map  making. 

The  map-maker  at  all  times  painfully  plods  in  the  foot- 
steps of  the  traTeller,  registering  as  they  are  fonnd  for  him 
new  increases  of  homan  knowledge.  But,  in  the  first 
instance,  most  of  these  mediteval  maps  were  apparently 
drawn  not  with  any  view  of  increasing  the  store  of  facte  or 
oorreoting  misjodgmenta  in  the  past,  but  rather  of  pointing 
the  moral  of  Biblical  history  or  enlivening  doll  hown  bj 
illustrating  fancifol  romances.  The  world,  as  it  was  depicted 
in  the  maps  of  the  eighth,  tenth,  or  even  thirteenth  cen- 
tnries,  was  the  world  as  known  to  Sb-abo,  bnt  it  was  the 
world  of  Strabo  confined  and  confused  by  a  desire  to  illus- 
trate Scripture,  and  by  the  acceptance  as  facts  of  the  Btories 
of  heathen  mythology  and  the  fanciful  myths  of  mediferal 
Btory-tellers.  All  the  ge<^raphical  knowledge  of  the  pagan 
world  had  passed  utterly  away. 

It  is  obvious  that  when  the  new  world  was  unknown 
and  the  old  world  confined  to  the  part  north  of  the  equator, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  geographer  to  obtain  a  correct 
view  of  the  world's  stirfsce.  His  actual  knowledge  by 
reliable  hearsay  was  confined  to  Europe  as  far  north  as  the 
Baltic,  the  south-western  part  of  Asia,  Egypt,  and  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa.  Of  Northern  Asia  he  knew 
nothing,  of  Eastern  Asia  nothing  but  what  he  could  glean 
from  travellers'  tales:  south  of  Egypt  was  an  unknown 
Und  filled  with  freaks  of  fam^,  gems  and  spices,  serpents 
and  venomous  beasts,  with,  in  some  maps,  the  one  realiBtic 
tonoh  of  the  negroes  as  the  Skiapodes,  the  shade  footed 
people  who  protected  themselves  from  the  sun  by  one  huge 
foot  or  by  an  equally  huge  lip.     This  may  have   been   a 
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bit  of  hiimonr  od  the  part  of  Bome  early  map-maker,  aa 
the  same  mixtnre  of  heathen  mythology,  biblical  etoiy 
and  medinral  myth,  the  Phceoix,  Noah's  Ark,  Soylla  and 
Charybdifl,  the  seren  deepen,  the  Skiapodea,  Qog  and 
^sgog>  the  Cynocejdialea,  and  so  forth  have  been  copied 
from  one  map  to  another  through  the  oentorira. 

In  all  tl^  early  maps  the  East  ia  at  the  top  where  we 
should  pat  the  North,  there  being  no  poles  known  to  the 
map-maker.  Onr  first  parents  in  Paradise  or  being  driven 
out  of  Paradise  are  generally  shown  there.  The  centre  of 
the  map,  especiaUy  in  the  later  maps  nnder  the  inflnenoe  oi 
the  Cmsades,  is  freqnently  Jerusalem,  as  in  the  Hereford 
Map.i 

The  maps  are  either  oircnlar,  as  in  the  Hereford  Map,  ot 
a  flattened  oval,  the  sea,  in  which  the  islands  are  stnok, 
encircling  the  world.  The  British  Islands  will  be  fonnd  in 
the  bottom  left-band  comer,  above  them,  on  the  edge  of 
the  map,  being  Scandinavia. 

The  first  map  illustrated  (p.  142)  is  one  called  the  London 
Spanish  Arabic  Beatus.'  Its  execution  dates  from  1109. 
But  it  is  one  of  ten  known  copes,  made  at  different  times 
between  the  tenth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  of  a  map  made 
about  the  year  776  by  a  Spanish  monk  named  Beatns. 
Spain  under  the  influence  of  the  Jews  and  Saracens  was  in 
the  forefront  of  western  civilisation  in  this  and  the  snooeed- 
ing  centuries. 

This  map  was  one  of  many  illuBtrations  to  a  book  by 
Beatos  on  the  Apocalypse,*  its  special  object,  as  stated  in 
the  Latin  commentary,  beii^  to  illustrate  the  sowing  of  the 
Gospel  seed  over  the  world.  The  original  map  contained 
portraits  of  the  Apostles  placed  in  the  districts  assigned  to 


_  ,  ,.  .    _  j(  Baailay'B  Z»om.  </ 

Xedem  Oeography  (CUrandon  Fresa),  to  wbich  the  reader  I>  referred  far 
meet  foil  and  TSlii*ble  Infoimation  about  thete  medlanal  maps. 

*  "  Merely  one  omameut  of  a  aplBiidld  pioCore-book  in  whioh  eTec7 

lalyptic  Inoldent  and  monatroalt "  '-  "         -  ..     -      . 
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tfaem  by  traditioD.  The  narrow  outlook  of  the  artist  is 
shown  by  the  abeeDce  of  any  towns  north  of  Spain  except 
Nartxmne  and  Marseilles  (Mellisia),  and  any  land  sooth  of 
E^iypt  and  tiie  Bed  Sea  except  the  desert  "  ab  ardore  inoog- 
nita  nolna."  The  British  Islands  are  expressed  by  fear 
oblong  blocks  in  the  encirding  sea  marked  respectively  Boocia 
(Ireland),  Britania  (Great  Britain),  Tantntoa  fHiaiiet),  and 
l^e  (Thole ;  probably  the  mainland  of  Shetland).  Farther 
sooth  is  shown  Insula  Fortonanun  (Madeira  or  the  Canary 
Islands),  and  Scaria  Insula,  which  Conrad  Miller  {Ma/ppos 
Mitndi,  1895-8,  Heft  t.)  decides,  as  I  onderstuid,  to  be 
Scandinavia.  The  long  oblong  adjoining  India  on  the  east 
wonld  be  Ceylon. 

The  seocmd  map  illnstrated  (p.  260),  tJie  An^o-Saxos 
Cottoniana  map,  was  made,  it  is  supposed,  about  992-904, 
in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II.  It  is  o£  a  veiy  differont 
character  from  the  Beatns  map. 

As  a  serions  work  it  is  far  in  advance  of  most  other 
medieval  maps  up  to  the  end  <rf  the  thirteenth  centnry,  and 
it  differs  from  them  in  many  respects.  The  anthco-  is  sop- 
posed  to  have  been  a  monk  in  the  household  of  Archbishop 
Sigerio  at  Canterbory,  the  archbishop  who  first  proposed 
the  nataonal  payment  of  Danegelt  in  Ethelred'a  time,  and 
from  the  prominence  of  Armagh  in  Ireland  and  the  generd 
excellence  of  the  map  for  that  time,  he  is  suj^Msed  to  have 
been  an  Irislunan.^ 

The  map  may  have,  probably  has,  connection  with  the 
itinerary  ■  of  Archbishop  Sigeric  which  he  has  left  of  his 
inlgrimage  to  Borne,  but  it  also  illustrates,  like  the  Beatos 
map,  a  scriptnral  subject — in  this  case  the  districts  assigned 
to  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  Naphthali,  Tarsos  in  Cilida, 
the  town  of  Archbishop  llieodore  as  well  as  of  St.  Paol,  and 
Hoont  Otpnpns  adjoin  one  another  in  the  map. 

"  Id  tbe  BdtUh  Itles  of  the  pre-KoraMUi  period  thers  ia  no  aohool  of 
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Bnt  althoagh  he  essayB  to  define  the  bonndarieH  of  the 
twelve  tribes,  he  nukes  no  effort  to  show  tboae  of  Weeaex, 
Mercia,  or  North  Hombiia.  In  England  he  shovs  London, 
Winchester,  and  Kent  (this  last  eomewhat  in  the  pomtion  of 
Dorset),  and  in  Ireland,  Armagh.  Irish  8cocia,  however, 
has  become  Hibemia,  and  Scotland  is  denoted  by  CamrL 
The  Orkneys  appear  as  a  number  of  small  iaiands,  the  mtdn- 
land  of  Shetland  as  Tylen  (Thole),  and  Man  is  shown.  The 
island  to  the  sonth-west  may  be  the  Scillys,  or  more  likely 
Thanet.  Aa  he  inserts  Sleswig  in  Denmark,  and  a  river  to 
the  east  of  it,  which  would  stand  for  the  Oder,  he  most  have 
had  some  connection  with  Scandinavia,  thongh  he  cannot 
have  been  an  Irish  Dane,  as  in  that  case  Dublin  would  have 
taken  the  place  of  Armagh.  In  fact,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  we  do  not  see  here  the  direct  influence  of  the 
Scandinavian  shipmen  on  the  learning  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bnry,  which  had  been  for  many  years  Danish  either  in  fact 
or  in  sympathy.  The  map-maker  appears  to  have  been 
acquainted  with  the  north  and  east  of  Europe,  as  he  places 
here  the  Scrittofinns  (in  Iceland),  the  Huna,  the  Tnrka,  the 
Sdaves,  the  Qoths  in  Dada,  and  the  Bulgarians.  The 
Dnieper  is  mentioned  by  its  native  name,  Naper  fluvins.  A 
curious  entry  is  Sad  Bryttas — Brittany.  The  islands  in  the 
.£gean  Sea  are  more  stiggeative  of  reality,  and  in  Italy, 
Verona,  Ravenna,  Pavia,  Luna,  Lncca,  Rome,  and  Salerno 
probably  refer  to  the  Archbishop's  Itinerary. 

His  knowledge  of  Africa  does  not  extend  beyond  the 
coast.  He  marks  in  Carthage  and  Tingis  metropoUa 
(Tangier?),  bnt  beyond  this  it  is  "bestiis  et  serpentibns 
plena,"  and  "arenis  immei^tur." 

The  fanciful  illustrations  are  few.  Noah's  ark  is  moved 
up  north  to  Caspian  Sea,  and  the  Uons  are  in  the  north-east 
corner.  Jerusalem  is  not  the  centre  of  this  map,  and  in 
the  east,  in  the  place  of  Paradise,  is  shown  the  island  of 
Taprobone,  or  CJeylon. 

The  third  map  illustrated  (p.  396),  the  original  of  which, 
a  large  circnlar  wall  map,  still  hangs  in  Hereford  Cathedral, 
is  probably,  to  a  great  extent,  copied  from  one  by  Heniy 
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of  Muoz,  which  was  mserted  in  a  deacription  of  tiie  world 
dedicated  aboat  1110  to  Matilda,  the  mother  of  Henry  II. 
With  a  prophetic  eje  the  map-maker  draws  the  British  Islea 
oat  of  all  proportion  to  the  rest  of  Enrope. 

This  map  is  in  date  far  ontside  the  limits  of  this  Tolnme, 
being  ezecttted  by  a  Canon  of  Hereford  ahont  1300,  bnt  it 
belongs  by  e^ntlon  to  thia  earlier  period  and  ie  of  interest 
as  showing  the  change  in  foreign  relations  which  had  come 
over  the  islands  since  the  accession  of  Henry  II.  In  Norway 
the  monkey  is  shown,  possibly  denoting  the  commercial 
connection  with  the  East.  But  the  interests  of  the  islands 
were  evidently  at  this  date  far  greater  in  France  and  Spain 
than  in  the  north. 

The  north  is,  in  some  respects,  in  this  map  almost  as 
elementary  as  in  the  Beatns  maps.  The  Korth  Sea  has 
been  entirely  squeezed  out.  The  Faroes,  Iceland,  and  the 
ShetJands  (ultima  tile)  He  in  line  west  of  Norway,  and  the 
Orkneys  are  represented  by  a  lai^  circular  island  sar- 
romided  by  a  nnmber  of  small  ones,  a  description  more 
applicable  to  the  Shetlands. 

The  race  by  Pair  Isle,  Snmlmrgh  Boost,  between  the 
Orkneys  and  the  ShetUnds,  is  shown  by  the  Svilla  (Scylla), 
north  of  Scocia,  which  has  here  become  the  name  for  Scot- 
land, and  another  Svilla,  opposite  Oleron  Isle,  may  be  in- 
tended for  the  channel  between  the  Scilly  Islands  and  Land's 
End.  The  Isle  of  Wight  (Hecla)  and  (?)  Ushant  ( Vinencinm) 
appear  on  the  map.  Holy  Island  on  the  coast  of  North 
Hnmbria  is  unnamed. 

The  towns  in  the  British  Islands  were  at  this  time 
assoming  political  prominence.  Those  shown  on  this 
map  are:  (from  the  north)  Aberdeen,  civitas  S.  John 
(PerUi),  Edinbu^h  (on  the  west  coast;  it  lies  to  the  west 
of  Hereford),  8.  Andrews,  Boxbargh,  and  Berwick,  New- 
castle, Carhsle,  Durham,  Chester,  Eirkham  (a  monastery  of 
no  importance),  Beverley,  York,  Nottingham,  Lincoln,  Ely, 
Northampton,  Colchester,  Rochester,  Canterbury,  Dover, 
Winchester  (Caen),  Oxford,  London,  Exeter,  Glastonbury, 
Bath,   Gloucester,  Hereford,  Worcester,  and   Shrewsbury. 
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In  Walaa :  Camarron,  Conway,  and  St.  Davids.  In  Irelaad : 
Armagh,  Bangor,  Dublin,  and  Kildare.  The  riven  given 
are  the  Shannon,  the  Bann  or  Boyne,  which  is  made 
to  cat  Ireland  in  hall,  the  Tamar,  Ez,  Ene,  Stonr,  Med- 
way,  Thames,  Coins,  Ene,  Witham,  Trent,  Hnmber,  Don, 
Ut«,  Tyne,  Tweed,  Dee,  Severn,  Wye,  and  Avon. 

Among  the  district  names  are:  Comubia  (CoruwaU), 
Ulster,  Lindseya  (Linoolnshire),  Northnmlnia,  llunet.  The 
only  mountains  Bhown  are  Snowdon,  the  Clee  Hills  near  Here- 
fari,  and  the  Grampians  under  their  local  name  of  Mnneth. 

The  partdcnlarB  of  the  south  of  Europe  are  more  full  in 
ivoportion  to  the  barrenness  of  the  north.  Both  towns  and 
rivers  are  plentiful  in  Spain,  Portugal  and  Italy,  conntries 
with  which  Britain  had  dose  political  and  commercial 
relations  at  this  time,  and  the  Isle  of  016ron  and  the 
numerous  places  piotured  in  the  south  of  France  testify  to 
the  connection  with  Aqnitaine.  The  monatrositias  and 
fabulous  details  are  in  the  east  and  north.  All  the  maps 
of  this  time  were  pictures  of  the  nations  who  lived  on  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  drawn  by  men  whose 
interests  were  solely  in  Rome  and  the  East.  The  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  is  the  centre  of  the  life  of  the  world  to  all  mMi 
until  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1453  drove  the 
Europeans  of  the  South  to  seek  with  the  help  of  the  com- 
pass a  world  beyond,  as  the  Northmen  had  sought  it  five 
hundred  years  before  without  that  aid. 

One  ought  not  to  be  too  critical  of  the  wild  romance 
which  famished  illustrations  for  this  work  of  art,  the 
Biblical  stories,  the  heathen  mythologies,  the  medissval 
legends,  which  appear  in  this  map  more  freely  than  in 
many  others  much  earlier.  The  men  of  that  day  had 
suddenly  been  iHtiught  face  to  face  with  the  greatest  of  all 
miracles,  the  illumination  of  the  Biblical  story,  the  epitome 
of  the  heathen  mythology,  the  source  of  the  medifeval 
legend;  they  had  themselves  seen  those  very  acres  over 
which  walked  the  blessed  feet  of  the  Qod  who  was  man ; 
every  day  new  wonders  were  brought  to  them  from  the 
rediscovered  East.    Ko  miracle,  no  phantasm,  no  creation 
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of  abnormal  life  seemed  impossible  to  the  men  of  that 
d.y. 

All  these  maps  undoubtedly  owe  something  to  more 
ancient  sooices,  beeddea  the  material  copied  frtnu  their 
immediate  predeoessOTB.  The  Roman  Itineraries  may  have 
been  osed,  and  it  is  sn^pested  that,  among  others,  a  lost 
map  of  Oroeias,  the  friend  of  the  great  S.  Aagnstine  and 
Jerome,  a  Spaniard,  who  lired  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  century  and  wrote  the  book  on  Unirersal  History 
which  was  translated  for  Alfred,  has  been  nsed.  Bat  no 
one  of  them  seems  to  have  attempted  to  recall  Ptolemy's 
knowledge  of  the  islands  themselTes. 

m.  THE  OUTLINE  MAPS 

The  outline  maps  are  designed  to  be  a  complete  index  to 
places  mentioned  in  the  book,  and  to  point  the  connection 
between  the  different  jdaces  which  affect  the  story. 

As  artificial  boundaries  generally  follow  the  dirisuMis 
made  by  nature,  no  inland  boundaries  are  shown  in  the  maps 
of  the  islands  except  where  rivers  and  steep  hills,  which 
akme  checked  cattle-raids  from  without,  show  a  natural 
border  line.  Thus,  no  artificial  line  is  shown  between  North 
Humbria  and  Cumbria,  as  none  ever  existed.  The  idea 
has  been  in  these  maps  to  point  the  reader  to  the  natural 
divinons  vrtiioh  suj^peeted  tiie  artificial  ones.  Rivers  are  in 
ettty  days  the  most  usual  border  line.  The  entire  eastern 
coast  of  the  larger  island  is  divided  up  by  rivers,  each 
county  and  even  each  division  of  a  oonnty  being  marked 
by  a  river. 

The  political  divisions  of  territory  in  the  islands  ware  as 
fdlows:  The  Romans  are  supposed  to  have  held  all  the 
oountry  south  of  the  walls,  but  not  to  have  held,  in  the  later 
years  of  tlieir  occupation,  the  territory  between  the  walls  in 
great  force.  We  know  that  three  of  their  chief  oentres 
of  civilisation  were  Lond<m,  York,  and  Ooerleon-Km-Usk. 

After  the  settlements  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons  in 
BnglRTit),  the  east  coast  between  the  Homber  and  the 
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Thamee  became  East  Anglia,  the  manhes  of  the  Oiue  and 
the  Lea  catting  it  off  from  the  central  division  of  Meroia ; 
the  land  north  of  the  Hnmber,  North  Hnmhria,  or 
Northnmhria,  divided  into  the  two  parts  of  Deira  from  the 
Htimfoer  to  the  Tees,  and  Bemicia  from  the  Tees  to  the 
Forth,  the  land  from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth  eventaally 
obtaining  the  name  of  Lothian. 

South  of  the  Thames  was  Weasex,  which  included  a 
protectorate  over  Kent.  Bat  Wessez  was  to  some  extent 
cat  off  from  Kent  hj  the  downs  and  forests  of  Sussex. 

The  west  coast  of  England  remained  in  possession  of 
the  Britons,  as  they  were  gradually  driven  into  the  three 
divifflfms  of  Cornwall  West  Wales  CJemyw  or  Comabia, 
Wales  proper,  and  Cambria  or  Strathclyde  the  district 
from  the  Dee  to  the  Clyde,  the  name  Strathclyde  being 
applied  more  to  the  northern  part  of  this.  This  was  over- 
run by  the  Northmen  from  the  ninth  century  onwards. 

In  Wales,  for  the  purposes  of  general  history,  the 
divisions  of  North  and  South  Wales  suffice. 

The  northern  part  was  called  Gwynned;  the  central 
part  away  from  the  seaboard  Powys. 

The  eastern  boondary  of  Strathclyde  would  be  the  Clyde 
as  far  as  Lanark,  and  tiien  the  hills  of  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and 
Boxbuigh,  and  the  moors  south  of  them.  The  present 
counties  of  Wigton  and  Kirkcudbright  in  the  extreme  west, 
on  the  shores  north  of  the  Solway  Firth,  formed  a  district 
called  Galloway,  which,  to  a  late  date,  was  a  separate 
dependency  inhabited  by  Picts. 

The  central  part  of  England,  between  Wales,  East 
Anglia,  and  the  Thames  was  called  Mercia.  By  the  treaty 
between  Alfred  and  Outhrum  this  was  divided  into  two 
parts,  east  and  west  of  Watling  Street.  The  eastern  part 
touched  the  estuary  of  the  Hnmber,  and  the  western  the 
Dee  at  Chester,  which  thns  became  a  very  important 
fortress,  as  its  possession  prevented  an  attack  from  Ireland 
or  Man  and  checked  invaders  from  the  east  joining  forces 
through  the  Hnmber  and  the  Dee  with  those  on  the  west. 

On  the  coasts  of  Argyllshire,  north  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde, 
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waa  DalriadA,  a  Bettlement  of  Soots  from  Ulster,  and  on  the 
east  coast,  between  the  Forth  and  Dornoch  Firth,  was  the 
Fictieh  kingdom  of  Scotland,  which  eventnally  absorbect  the 
whole  of  the  north  of  the  island. 

The  iBlanda  on  the  west  and  the  north  of  Scotland  were, 
in  the  first  instance,  settled  from  Ireland,  bnt,  earl^  in  the 
nintli  century,  the  Norwegians  settled  the  ShetlaJids  and 
Oi^eys  and  settled  or  controlled  the  whole  of  the  north  aa 
far  as  Loch  Ness,  and,  hy  the  beginning  of  the  tent^  century, 
aSl  the  western  coast  of  modem  Scotland,  and  England  as 
far  aonth  as  the  Dee. 

In  Ireland  the  hill  ranges,  which  to  some  extent  decided 
the  boundaries  of  peoples,  were  absent,  the  striking  charac- 
teristic of  the  country  being  its  dirisions  by  long  rivers 
connected  by  lakes. 

It  waa  formerly  divided  into  five  parts — Ulster,  Oon- 
nanght,  Mnnster,  Leinster,  and  Meath,  Meath  then  consist- 
ing of  the  present  county  of  Meath,  West  Meath,  and  parts 
of  the  adjoining  counties. 

When  under  Henry  II  of  England  the  whole  came  under 
the  power  of  one  overlord,  it  made  no  difference  in  the 
subdivisions,  which  once  made  use  of,  have  with  alight 
modifications  been  carried  down  to  our  own  day. 

The  maps  outside  of  Britain  illostrate  the  story  in  the 
same  manner,  the  reader  being  invited  in  these  also  to 
look  to  the  natural  rather  than  to  artificial  boundaries. 
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THE  FIRST  TWELVE  CENTURIES 
OF  BRITISH  STORY 

CHAPTER  I 

THE  BOMAK  INVASIONS 
I.  The  First  Battle  ot  the  British  Ka'vt 

BsiTAiH  was  known  by  repute  to  the  ancient  world  long 
before  it  took  any  part  in  history.  It  was  one  of  the  very 
few  places  in  which  tin,  the  only  metal  then  known  which 
woald  mix  aa  a  satiafaotory  alloy  for  prodocing  bronze, 
conld  be  found. 

Prom  Cadiz,  a  very  ancient  trading  mart,  the  Phceni- 
otans,  the  deep-sea  sailors  of  antiquity,  for  long  held  a 
monopoly  of  thiB  trade  by  sea.  Later,  the  Greeks  of  Mar- 
seilles learnt  its  value,  and  entered  into  trade  with  the 
islands  by  land,  carrying  the  tin  across  Gaul  from  the  month 
of  the  Loire. 

We  have  occasional  notices  of  Britain  from  time  to  time 
from  travellers  and  scientific  men :  about  S50  B.o.  from  one 
Pytheai,  a  gec^rapber  of  Marseilles  and  contemporary  of 
Aristotle,  and  abont  100  b.c.  from  Posidonins  of  Rhodes. 
I^m  these  writers  we  learn  abont  Britain  only  the  nsoal 
social  or  agricultural  generalities,  which  impress  tiiemselvea 
as  novel  or  peculiar  upon  the  trader  (ur  occasional  exploter. 

Britain  does  not  come  into  history  nntil  the  year  56  B.O., 
when  Julius  Cfesar,  in  the  course  of  his  campaigns  in  Gaol, 
bad  occasion  to  subdne  the  Veneti,  a  naval  tribe  who  dwelt 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  modem  town  of  Vannes,  on  the 
southern  coasts  of  what  is  now  called  Brittany. 
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CeBear  met  their  navy  in  a  great  sea  fight  off  the  oowt, 
in  the  bay  of  Qaiberon  and  in  the  sea  of  Morbihan,  a  most 
dangerous  and  difficnlt  Baa  for  sailing  ahipa,  crowded  with 
islands  and  sandbanks,  full  of  strong  currents  and  shallows, 
where  some  eighteen  hundred  years  later,  in  one  of  the  moet 
dramatic  sea  fights  in  history,  the  British  under  Lord  Hawke 


TBB  BBITIfUI  ISIAHDB  m  BBLATION  TO  THB  COKmrEVT 
AFTER  PTOLKMT 

destn^red  and  dispersed  the  French  navy,  most  of  the  ships 
being  ran  agroand. 

In  this  fight  the  Teneti  (who  were  concerned  as  carriers 
of  tin  from  the  West  of  England  to  the  month  of  the  Loire) 
were  sapported  by  British  ships  from  Damnonia,  a  district 
which  oorresponds  to  Cornwall  and  Devon,  the  same  part  of 
England  which  sent  oat  as  Bailors  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Hawkins,  Drake,  Baleigh,  and  Grenville. 
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It  w&B  most  appropriate  that  the  islaiidB  which  were  to 
give  to  history  a  great  naval  people  shonld  make  their  first 
appearance  in  this  sea  fight  between  Ciesar  and  the  YeQeti. 
For  it  was  a  very  memorable  battle.  In  the  first  place,  it  was 
the  first  naval  battle  in  European  history  which  was  fonght 
ontsiclfl  the  Mediterranean  lake,  and  it  was  practically  the 
only  battle  ever  fonght  by  the  Bomans  apon  the  open  sea. 

It  was  memorable  for  another  reason.  The  Veneti  and 
their  British  allies  wonld  appear  to  have  antedated  by  many 
centimes  the  use  of  sailing  vessels  for  war. 

The  object  of  all  ancient  sea  warfare  was  to  come  to  close 
qnartera  with  the  enemy  at  once,  and  either  to  settle  the 
issne  by  hand-to-hand  conflict  or  to  sink  the  enemy's  ship  by 
ramming.  Ships  which  depended  on  sailing  were  considered 
tuelees  for  war,  as  they  were  not  able  to  sul  close  up  to  the 
wind  like  modem  ships.  They  were  not  only  liable  to  long 
delays  from  contrary  winds  while  creeping  along  the  ooaat, 
bat  were  often  nnable  to  close  with  their  enemies  when  they 
met  them,  or  to  obtain  the  weather-gange.  Hence  sailing 
ships  were  only  ased  as  transports  or  for  oommeroe. 

The  war-ship  of  Oeesar's  time  and  for  a  thousand  yearn 
after,  the  type  of  ship  used  by  him  Id  this  action,  was  a 
galley  rowed  by  long  oars  or  sweeps,  by  rowers  who  sat 
on  tiers  of  benches  one  above  the  other.  Bat  in  this  action 
the  Veneti  and  the  Britona  fonght  under  fall  sail. 

Possibly  these  ships  were  owned  hj  a  groap  of  Phceni- 
cian  or  Greek  traders,  who  hired  the  men  to  man  them, 
maoh  as  the  trawling  vessels  of  the  Kortb  Sea  are  owned 
by  the  men  who  snpply  capital  for  the  venture.  We  may 
be  enfe  that  the  only  sailors  who  were  bold  enongh  to  face 
the  boisterons  waters  of  the  bay  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  did 
not  depend  on  oared  galleys,  but  carried  their  merchandise 
in  roomy  cargo  vessels  propelled  by  sails.  If  so,  they  wonld 
have  been  able  to  teach  the  British  mariner  the  art  of  nsing 
them. 

At  any  rate,  this  first  appearance  of  the  British  saUor 
connects  him  closely  with  the  greatest  commercial  and  naval 
nation  of  antiqoity. 
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CsBsar,  in  the  tme  spirit  of  the  great  man  who  aoknow- 
leigee  the  genins  of  the  enemy,  even  when  it  leads  to  his 
own  discomfiture,  gives  an  appredative  account  of  these 
sailors  and  their  ahipa,  noting  their  conrage  and  good  sea- 
manahip,  as  tiiey  mancenned  under  sail  on  this  very  dan- 
geroos  coast 

From  Csesar's  description  their  ships  were  like  the  shipe 
naed  in  the  sperm  whale  fishery,  heavy  and  roomy,  bnilt  with 
no  r^ard  to  speed,  bat  qoick  to  ob^  the  helm,  and  ready 
to  take  any  eea.  He  describes  them  as  having  fiat  keels  to 
enable  them  to  manoenvre  along  the  shoals  and  at  all  tides, 
SDCh  high  prows  that  the  Romans,  exposed  to  a  plunging 
fire  from  their  decks  as  Uiey  sailed  by,  conld  not  retnm  it 
with  efEect,  anchon  fastened  with  iron  chains  instead  of 
ropes  (a  use  which  was  not  revived  until  near  the  nineteenth 
oentnty),  and  sails  of  hides  sewn  with  leather. 

They  were  boilt  entirely  of  heavy  oak,  the  beams  of  oak 
a  foot  thick,  fastened  with  iron  nails  o£  the  thicknras  of  a 
thnmb — a  fact  the  more  remarkable,  as  the  vessels  of  the 
Brittms  of  the  sonth-east  coast  appear  to  have  been  fiimsy 
ooracles,  fitted  only  for  creeping  along  the  coast  or  crossing 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel. 

Unable  to  board  or  to  ram,  or  to  injure  them  with  darts 
or  stones,  as  the  Veneti  sailed  on  or  tacked  when  the  Bomans 
rowed  for  them,  Caesar's  galleys  could  make  no  impression 
on  these  ships,  while  they  suffered  heavily  from  their  fire, 
finally,  by  arming  his  men  with  bill  hooka  on  long  poles, 
such  as  the  farm  labourer  still  uses  for  cutting  high  hedges, 
Cesar  succeeded  in  cutting  some  of  the  halyards  as  the 
ships  sailed  by,  brining  their  heavy  sails  down  on  deck,  and 
throwing  their  crews  into  omf  usion.  Deprived  of  their  motive 
power,  these  ships  were  then  boarded  by  Cessar's  marines. 

What  might  only  have  been  a  partial  victory  was  made 
complete  by  the  accident  of  the  winds.  For  as  the  Veoeti 
and  Britons  abandoned  the  saillesa  ships  to  make  their  escape 
in  those  as  yet  antouched,  a  great  calm  brought  the  sailing 
vessels  to  a  stand,  enabling  Ciesar's  galleys  to  take  and 
destroy  the  entire  navy. 
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The  Btrangest  part  of  the  stoi;  ia  the  absolute  cUsappear- 
anoe  from  history  from  this  time  of  these  BamnoniaQ  Britona 
and  their  navy,  until  armed  merchant  ships  of  the  West 
form  part  of  the  naval  defence  of  mediseral  England.  We 
hear  no  farther  word  of  these  big  sailing  ships,  with  their 
leather  sails  and  their  iron  anchor  chuns.  Bat  in  the  days 
when  Borne  faded,  when  bold  nsTigators  other  than  the 
Phcenicians  bore  down  from  the  north  on  Britain  for  con- 
quest, the  invasion  stops  in  the  Solent,  as  if  (is  it  possible  ?) 
the  tin  carriers  of  Cornwall  and  Brittany  still  held  the  seas 
to  the  west  We  know  that  commnoication  with  the  Con- 
tinent was  not  wholly  cat  off,  and  that  in  t^e  latter  part  of 
the  fifth  oentory  a  British  army  of  12,000  men  sailed  up  the 
lioire  to  the  asBistance  of  the  Emperor  Anthemias. 

Ships  of  commerce  were  always  armed.  May  we  not 
believe  that,  in  those  dark  days,  the  Britons  of  the  West 
stubbornly  opposed  the  Saxon  enemy  by  sea  ?  There  is  no 
evidence  that  bears  on  snch  a  subject;  we  most  form  otir 
own  conclusions.  But  it  is  neither  nnlikely  nor  contrary  to 
the  traditions  of  history. 

In  the  next  year  Caesar  prepared  his  expedition  into 
Britain.  He  gives  as  a  reason  for  his  invasion,  that  in  nearly 
all  the  Gallic  wars  the  Britons  had  given  assistance  to  the 
Gauls. 

There  were  probably  other  reasons  besides  this;  his 
desire  to  impress  the  people  of  Borne  by  this  expedition 
to  a  part  beyond  the  limits  of  the  known  world,  and  the 
value  of  the  slaves  taken  in  war.  The  price  of  slaves  had 
greatly  increased  in  Rome  since  the  time  of  Marina.  Cicero' 
quite  alters  his  tone  of  praise  about  this  expedition,  when 
he  finds  that  only  a  few  slaves,  and  those  antaught  in  the 
arts  of  Roman  luxury,  would  be  the  result  of  oonqneet. 

It  woold  have  been  most  natural  that  Ceesar  should  have 
followed  up  his  great  naval  victory  by  crossing  from  the 
scene  of  it  directly  to  the  coast  opposite,  at  that  time,  no 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  civilised  parts  of  the  island,  as  it  was 
the  chief  centre  of  trade.  Bat  of  this  trade  he  appears  to 
have  known  nothing. 
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Before  embarking  he  tried  to  find  out  some  partJculara 
abont  the  conntiy  from  merchants  who  tiaded  with  Britain, 
but  he  met  with  no  snocess.  Merchants  in  all  ages  do  not 
tell  their  trade  Becrets.  Thoagh  they  most  have  been  reiy 
well  able  to  give  him  information,  he  could  learn,  be  tells 
Qfi,  neither  the  size  of  tiie  island,  nor  what  nations  inhabited 
it,  what  were  their  otutoms  in  war,  or  their  habits  in  peace, 
nor  what  were  the  best  ports  for  a  nnmber  of  large  ships. 
This  last  qaestion  the  traders  most  hare  been  well  able  to 
answer,  so  that  it  is  significant  that  C»sar  moved  his  ex* 
pedition  the  whole  length  of  the  dangerons  coast  of  Brittany 
and  Normandy  ap  to  Boolc^e,  and  landed  where  there  were 
no  ports  for  large  ships,  and  as  far  from  the  seat  of  the  tin 
trade  as  the  length  of  the  island  could  make  it. 

Knowledge  of  bis  intentions  being  bronght  by  the 
merchants  to  the  Britons,  they  made  haste  to  send  him 
embassies,  with  promise  to  give  hostages,  and  to  acknow- 
ledge the  Boman  authority. 

Bnt  Cassar  had  no  intention  of  being  baulked  of  his  con- 
quest by  any  offers  of  snbmission.  He  sailed  from  Boulogne 
with  two  lemons  and  some  cavalry,  met  with  no  opposition 
at  sea,  and  landed,  after  a  brisk  skirmish  with  the  British 
horsemen  and  chariots,  on  the  east  coast  of  Kent.  He  then 
treated  with  the  tribea  near  him,  who  promised  submission 
and  began  to  send  in  hostages. 

Bnt  here  tbe  natural  agency  which  has  so  often  protected 
the  British  Isles  interfered.  A  storm  came  up  which  wrecked 
CflSsar's  ships,  and  the  Britons  at  once  adopted  a  more  con- 
fident tone,  and  made  fresh  attacks  on  his  camp.  The 
autumn  was  approaching;  CsBsar  was  gUd  to  take  the 
opportunity  of  fresh  overtures  for  peace  from  the  islanders 
to  put  Ms  troops  on  board  such  ships  as  he  had  been  able  to 
repair,  and  to  get  back  to  Gaul,  after  six  weeks'  stay  in  the 

In  the  next  year  he  prepared  a  larger  expedition  to 
offset  the  qaestionable  success  of  the  first.  He  disembarked 
without  opposition,  and  defeated  the  Britons  in  a  battle. 
Checked  for  a  time  hj  another  wreck  of  his  fleet  by  a  storm. 
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be  finally  croBsed  tbe  Thames  above  London,  received  the 
snbnuBsian  of  tbe  Bonth-eastem  tribeB,  imposed  a  yearly 
tribute  npon  them,  and  returned  to  Gaul,  taking  hia  booty 
with  bim  in  the  form  of  prisoners. 

From  this  date  nntil  43  A.D.  Britain  was  left  to  itaelf. 

Whether  or  no  tbe  tribute  imposed  by  Geesar  waa  paid, 
trade  and  tbe  tribal  c<mnections  between  tbe  clans  of  Ganl 
and  Soath-Eastem  Britain  kept  the  islands  in  touch  with 
tbe  Roman  world,  the  more  so  as  the  settlement  of  Ganl 
brot^ht  doser  the  organised  power  of  Kome. 

There  are  many  references  to  Britain  in  tbe  classical 
writers  oi  the  day.  Tbe  Roman  dandies,  we  are  told,  drove 
their  chariots,  and  the  Roman  ladies  dyed  their  hair  red,  in 
imitataon  of  the  British  warriora ;  and  now  and  again  tribal 
disputes  brought  British  affairs  into  the  circle  of  Roman 
politics. 

Tbe  Roman  politician,  like  a  British  type  of  to-day,  was 
fond  of  interfering  in  and  managing  the  affairs  of  uncivilised 
peoples  of  whom  be  knew  nothing.  He  may  have  imagined 
Britain,  as  some  British  have  imagined  India,  as  inhabited 
by  a  bomogeneons  people  of  one  race,  religion,  and  habit, 
who  were  to  be  civilised  by  adopting  the  luxuries  and  the 
religious  and  pcditical  l^eories  of  Roman  society. 

The  reUtious  with  the  Empire  would  seem  to  have  been 
friendly.  When,  in  tbe  reign  of  Tiberius,  GermanicoB 
attempted  tiie  invasion  of  Germany  by  sea,  and  hia  fleet 
was  utterly  wrecked  in  a  storm,  the  Romans  who  wen 
driven  into  Britain  were  kindly  received,  and  safely  sent 
book  by  the  petty  kings  (^  the  oonntry. 

At  last  ^e  appeal  of  a  deposed  chief  to  Rome  gave 
Claudins  an  opportunity  to  invade  England,  jnst  as  the 
appeal  of  a  deposed  chief  led  to  tbe  invasion  of  Ireland, 
1100  years  later,  by  Henry  IL 

Claudins  came  in  person  in  44,  and  in  a  few  weeks  re- 
ceived the  snbmission  of  the  south-eastern  tribes.  Guerilla 
wars  with  the  onconquered  tribes  followed — wars  which  taxed 
the  Roman  resources  to  the  utmost,  first  with  tbe  loeni  in 
the  fens  of  Cambridgeshire,  Essex,  and  Middlesex,  and  then 
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with  the  Silures  in  the  middle  West,  whose  leader,  Caradoo 
or  Caractacns,  was  taken  and  exhibited  in  trinmpb  at  Bome. 
In  the  end  the  Bomans  reduced  to  obedi^ice  the  aonth- 
eaatem  part  of  the  ifiland,  and  to  qniescenoe  the  western  and 
northern  part. 

From  this  time,  for  nearly  400  years,  the  Romans  were 
8  of  Britain. 


II.  The  Soman  Ooctjpation  amd  Poubth  Invasion 

Under  Kero  the  actions  of  the  Roman  offiinals  of  the 
island  led  to  a  historical  rebellion.  The  King  of  the  Iceni, 
either  in  hope  of  escaping  the  heavy  taxation  which  the 
expense  of  Roman  government  rendered  necessary,  or  for 
some  other  reason,  made  in  his  will  the  Roman  Emperor 
oo-heir  with  his  daughters.  Bnt  at  his  chief's  death  his 
whole  property  was  seized  by  the  Roman  procnrators,  his 
widow,  Boadicea,  sconrged,  and  bis  daaghters  abnsed. 
Snob  is  the  accoont  of  Tacitos,  as  it  was  told  to  him.  As 
the  will  was  a  peculiarly  Roman  institution,  and  would 
be  drawn  by  a  Roman  notary,  one  may  be  permitted  to 
doubt  whether  the  provision  giving  his  property,  involving 
chieftainship,  to  the  Emperor  was  not  introduced  by  a 
Roman  official  withont  the  knowledge  of  the  chief.  Snch 
things  have  frequently  happened  in  the  course  of  govern- 
ment by  Europeans  of  less  civilised  races.^  A  chief  could 
not  give  away  the  property  of  the  tribe. 

The  tribes  of  the  East  and  Midlands  rose  in  general 
rebellion,  choosing  their  time  when  Suetonius,  the  military 
governor,  was  absent  in  Anglesey,  engaged  in  exterminat- 
ing the  Draid  worship,  which  had  been  declared  illegal. 
Suetonins  hastened  south  with  all  speed. 

In  his  absence  a  Roman  colony  of  veterans  at  Camelo- 
dunnm  (Colchester),  who  by  their  ill-usage  of  the  natives 
had  invited  the  revolt,  were  utterly  wiped  out.  The  ninth 
l^on,  which  went  to  their  assistance,  was  destroyed  on  the 
march,  the  Iceni  and  their  allies  sacked  Vemlamium  (St. 
>  As,  tor  inatuu,  whan  Olire  mada  dapUo»t»  treatiu  with  Omlofaimd. 
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Albans)  and  London,  uid  made  &  general  massacre,  not 
taking  any  prisoneni,  or,  as  TadtnB  pnt  it,  "transacting 
anTthing  pertaining  to  the  commerce  of  war." 

Boadicea  assembled  an  immense  army  of  the  Britons, 
to  whom  Snetonins  could  cmly  oppose  a  small  force.  Bat 
in  the  end,  in  spite  of  the  disparity  of  nnmbers,  the  disd- 
pline  and  organisation  of  regular  troops  prevailed,  and 
Snetonina,  when  he  thought  himself  strong  enough  to  risk 
a  battle,  completely  routed  the  Britons.  Boadicea  ended 
her  life  by  poison  rather  than  fall  captive  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bconans. 

In  the  description  by  Tacitus  of  the  great  queen  in 
her  chariot,  passing  in  front  of  her  troops  before  the  battle, 
exhorting  them  to  the  fight,  and  telling  tbem  that  it  was 
usual  for  Britons  to  war  under  the  conduct  of  women,  we 
are  reminded  of  a  scene  fifteen  hundred  years  later, when 
another  great  British  queen,  the  Tudor  Elizabeth,  reviewed 
the  troops  at  Tilbury  in  faoe  of  the  deadly  peril  of  the 
Armada. 

The  honesty  and  good  sense  of  the  successor  of  Sueto- 
nius, Agricola,  reconciled  to  Borne  those  Britons  who  had 
fought  against  Suetonius  and  brought  their  straggle  for 
independence  to  an  end.  They  learnt  to  use  the  Roman 
language  and  the  Roman  drees ;  they  submitted  to  exchange 
their  tribal  customs  for  Roman  law ;  they  no  doubt  de- 
veloped at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  Roman  luxuries.  It 
may  be  taken  for  granted  that  from  this  date  the  Britons, 
at  least  those  in  the  south-east,  giving  np  their  own 
language,  began  under  the  Roman  influence  to  speak  and 
write  Latin  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  would  be  a 
sonrce  of  weakness  when,  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans, 
in  order  to  defend  themselves  against  the  Scandinavian  in- 
vader they  combined  with  the  Western  tribes  who  had 
remained  in  a  state  of  semi-independenca 

A  few  years  later  Agricola  set  out  to  subdue  the 
Caledonians  or  Ficts  in  the  north  of  Britain.  The  country 
was  BO  poor  that  the  Roman  Empire  did  not  think  it 
worth  a  permanent  oocapation ;  but  to  check  their  invasion 
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BonthwardB,  Agricola  built  a  turf  wall  from  BoirowBtoim- 
nsBS  on  tlie  Forth  to  Kilpatriok  on  the  Clyde,  wMcIl  was 
afterwards  streDgthened  hy  the  Emperor  Antomnae  Ros. 

About  the  year  120,  the  Emptor  Hadrian,  after  a  cam- 
paign against  these  same  people,  bnilt  another  wall,  this 
time  of  stone,  betwean  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway,  which, 
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by  its  great  strength  and  size,  is  a  remarkable  testimony 
from  the  great  empire  to  the  persiBtence  and  bravery  of 
the  tribes  it  was  intended  to  overawe.  In  201,  the  Emperor 
Sevems,  after  sweeping  back  the  barbarians  to  the  very 
north,  strengthened  Hadrian's  wall  aa  the  final  limit  of 
the  empire.  This  wall  runs  from  sea  to  sea,  with  forts  at 
short  intervale.     Large  portions  of  it  can  still  be  seen. 

These  walls,  of  coarse,  like  Offa's  Dyke  in  Wales,  were 
not  intended  to  keep  ont  the  tribes  beyond,  bnt  only  to 
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prevent  tiieir  raidB  by  interposing  an  obstacle  over  wbiob 
they  conld  not  drive  cattle,  which  would  amoant  to  the 
■ame  thing. 

Lothian,  the  part  between  the  walla,  often  referred  to 
in  oar  history  aa  being  too  poor  to  support  an  invading 
army,  has  been  transformed  by  the  energy  and  expenditure 
of  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  the  eighteenth  centnry  into 
some  of  the  rioheert  and  best-farmed  lands  in  the  islands. 

It  was  nnfortnnate  that  Agrioola  was  not  able  to  carry 
out  his  meditated  conquest  of  Ireland.  The  contrast  between 
the  England  and  Ireland  of  to-day  shows  how  important 
has  been  the  snTvival  of  the  inflnence  of  the  Romans. 
Ireland  has  had  the  Sazon  oonqnest  withoat  the  inestimable 
benefits  of  the  Roman  mle  which  preceded  it.  If  the 
Roman  roads  and  Roman  law  had  penetrated  into  that 
conntry,  and  had  shaken  the  tribal  basis  of  eociety,  many 
griefs  which  have  been  her  lot  might  have  been  avoided. 
The  island  appears  to  have  been  well  known  to  the  Romans. 
Agriocda  (Taeitus,  oxxiv.)  reports  that  it  and  its  inhabitants 
were  very  Eomilar  to  Britain,  and  that  "its  ports  are  well 
known  to  merdiants,"  an  assertion  borne  ont  by  the  coins 
fonnd  along  the  coast  Ptolemy  f^ves  an  account  of  the 
island  which  would  suggest  close  acquaintance. 

After  the  departure  of  Agricola,  except  for  the  incur- 
sions of  the  people  be^nd  the  wall,  and  the  ravages  by 
sea  of  the  north-weatem  coast  by  the  Scots  from  Ulster 
in  Ireland,  there  is  little  of  interest  to  record  until  the 
time  of  Diocletian,  when  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  naval 
pirates  like  the  Scots,  appear  in  the  English  Channel, 
As  Csesar  had  formerly  only  been  able  to  invade  Britun 
HucoesBfully  after  destroying  the  fleete  of  the  Britons  and 
Veneti,  so  danger  from  these  seamen  came  with  the  decay 
oS  Roman  nav^  su^o^macy. 

At  the  end  of  the  third  centnry  we  find  a  Gonnt  of  the 
"  Sazon  Shore,"  meaning  the  north-west  coast  of  France  and 
the  south-east  coast  of  Britain,  appointed  with  headquarters 
at  Boulogne  to  check  these  northern  seamen. 

Great  empires,  which  role  over  half-civilised  peo^^es  not 
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allied  to  them  by  race  or  relij^on,  do  not  always  find  it 
oonvenient  to  spend  their  own  blood  in  their  defence.  The 
Bomane,  while  they  trained  the  peoples  within  th6  empire 
to  fight  away  from  their  own  conntry,  thoa  diaoonraging 
a  general  armament  for  defence  at  home,  checked  invasion 
from  outside  the  empire  by  making  nse  on  its  borders  of 
the  troablesome  energy  of  the  nntamed  tribes,  as  frontier 
garrisons  to  hold  back  those  beyond,  much  as  we  nse  the 
border  tribes  of  northern  India  (gainst  the  Afghans. 

They  adopted  this  practice  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land. 
So  GaransiaB,  the  Connt  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  instead  of 
fighting  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  took  them  into  his  pay, 
jest  as  Vorbigem  is  said  to  have  empl(^ed  the  Jntea  two 
hundred  years  later,  as  Donstan  employed  Maccns,  king 
of  Man  in  Edgar's  reign,  or  as  Ethelred  II  amplt^ed 
Olaf  Trygvasson,  Thnrkill,  and  St.  Olaf  of  Norway.  It  ia  a 
very  convenient  system,  so  hmg  as  the  meroenaiy  does  not 
torn  his  arms  against  his  employer. 

By  this  means  Caratudns  became  an  independent  Emperor 
of  Britain,  and  remained  so  for  some  years  nntil  his  morder 
by  one  AUectos. 

TheD  ConstantiuB  Chloms,  the  Cieaar  of  the  West,  who 
was  the  father  of  Coustantine  the  Qreat,  prepared  to  invade 
Britain  for  the  fourth  tima  By  a  quick  movement  he  tied 
Qp  one  fleet  of  Allectns  in  Botdogne  harbour,  by  throwing 
a  boom  across  the  month  of  the  harbour;  then  evading 
another  fleet  through  a  fog  in  the  Channel,  he  landed  two 
ezpeditiouB,  one  in  the  east  and  one  in  the  west  of  Britain. 
He  defeated  and  killed  Allectus  with  the  one  tome,  while 
the  other,  marching  on  London,  destroyed  the  army  of 
flanks. 

From  this  time  until  its  final  destruction  the  Boman  power 
grew  steadily  weaker,  aud  its  forces  were  gradually  with- 
drawn altt^ther  from  Britain. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  hordm  of  bar- 
barians began  to  pour  in  from  the  north  and  eckst  npoai  the 
exhausted  emfore,  forced  on  by  the  pressoie  of  other  savages 
behind  them.    In  400  the  Goths  nnder  Alaric  plundered 
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Northern  Italy,  with  the  resnlt  that  the  BomaD  legion  waa 
withdrawn  from  HadriaD's  wall.  The  oomloDed  Picta  and 
Scots  had  oTemm  all  Britain  some  thirty  jeats  before  this, 
and  thon^  they  had  been  driven  back  by  the  le^ne,  they 
had  become  increasingly  tronblesome,  T^e  withdrawal  from 
the  wall  left  them  free  to  make  inroads  into  SoDthem 
Britain  and  into  the  settlements  sonth  of  f^e  walls. 

In  407  the  Boman  army  in  Britain  revolted  and  set  ap 
a  nsnrper,  Coustantine  a  ^vate  soldier,  who  led  the  British 
I^ODS  into  Gaul,  fonght  with  the  varioae  barbarian  tribes 
there,  and  in  common  with  them  held  parte  of  Gaol  and 
Spain  for  some  years. 

In  408  Alaric  and  hie  Goths  again  invaded  Jtafy,  and  in 
410,  after  having  been  twice  bonght  off  with  large  soms  of 
money,  they  took  and  sacked  Borne,  plundering  all  property 
and  carrying  off  some  of  the  inhabitants  as  alaves. 

When  the  city  of  Borne  fell,  the  Britons  mnst  have  ceased 
to  look  to  the  empire  for  snpport. 

With  the  departnre  of  the  Boman  legions  the  condition 
of  the  Bomanised  Briton,  who  bad  pot  off  his  wild  courage 
for  Boman  comfort,  must  have  appeared  very  desperate  as 
^[ainst  his  old  enemies,  the  Pict  beyond  the  wall,  the  Scot 
with  his  galleys  on  the  north-west  coast,  and  the  raiding 
Saxon  8lav&-trader  on  the  sonth-east.  The  law  forbidding 
civilians  to  carry  arms  waa  not  likely  to  have  been  enforced 
in  the  ontljHng  provinces,  and  the  Bomans  probably  armed 
the  Britons  on  their  departnre,  and  may  have  left  officers  to 
drill  and  lead  them.  Bnt  apart  from  this  the  position  of 
the  Briton  was  desperate. 

He  must  not  only  have  arms,  drill  sergeants  and  leaders, 
bnt  mnst  reorganise  all  the  official  machinery,  provide  jn<^^ 
and  officials  of  all  sortis,  garrison  the  different  military  posi- 
tions, recmit  an  effi<nent  army  to  defend  the  walls  and  to 
protect  the  coasts,  and  find  money  to  pay  for  all. 

And  yet,  if  this  were  all,  the  Britons  wonld  only  have 
been  in  the  same  position  as  the  continental  provinces. 

Bnt  it  was  not  all.  The  continental  provinces,  when 
over-ran,  had  the  BomsD  Gh>vernment  behind  them,  and 
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Italy,  even  with  its  crippled  reBOurces,  able  to  buy  tfaem 
help.  The  BomamBed  Briton,  as  the  network  of  savages 
tightened  aronnd  him,  had  not  only  to  remake  everything, 
bnt  he  had  to  provide  fen:  the  oommand  of  the  aea. 

From  the  time  when  CaransiiiB  took  into  hia  pay  the 
Saxons  and  Franks,  and  with  their  help  reigned  in  Britain, 
both  Franks  and  Saxons  served  in  the  Roman  navies  and 
protected  the  coasts  from  their  own  conntrymen.  With  their 
ships  protecting  the  Channel,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there 
were  settlements  of  Saxons  already  on  the  Saxon  shore. 

With  the  tail  of  Rome  these  northern  seamen  were  free 
to  attack  the  ontlying  poesessionB  on  their  own  aooonnt. 
Britain  afforded  a  far  more  attractive  point  of  attack  than 
Gaol  to  a  naval  people ;  it  was  a  coontry  of  great  agricul- 
tural wealth ;  it  could  not  be  reinforced  except  by  sea ;  and 
it  had  been  fcn-aaken  by  the  empire. 

The  fifth  invasion  was  to  be  from  Scandinavia. 


m.  Britain  undeb  thi  Rouans 
The  anthor  wishes  here  to  impress  npon  his  readers  a 
framing,  which  is  applicable  to  every  book  of  history,  to 
reoeive  with  extreme  caution  all  general  statements,  even 
of  the  most  careful  writers,  especially  in  times  before  the 
means  for  swift  travel  and  the  spread  of  information  through 
the  press  and  letters  enabled  a  man  to  check  with  some  sort 
of  accuracy  stories  of  events  of  which  he  waa  not  an  eye- 
witness. If  this  is  not  kept  in  mind,  the  local  narrative  of 
the  chronicler,  though  it  may  be  perfectly  true,  of  what 
passed  under  his  own  eyes,  may  be  applied,  as  he  speaks 
generally,  to  whole  countries  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  and 
to  peoples  who  were  not  in  his  thoughts  when  writing. 

Ctesar  is  an  unimpeaohable  witness.  He  was  an  obser- 
rant  man  of  business,  attentive  to  detail,  not  allowing  pre- 
jndice  to  disturb  accuracy,  and  he  had  a  just  sense  of 
proportion  which  nrged  him  to  describe  only  what  is  worth 
describing.  Bat  Gsesar  often  speaks  of  particular  things 
in  general  terms. 
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"All  BritonB,"  he  eaya,  "dye  tbemselrea " — meaning 
those  he  b&w,  for  he  never  went  beyond  the  eonth-east  of 
the  island. 

This  becomes  one  of  the  most  fatal  canses  of  error  in 
later  historianti,  when  the  generalisations  of  men  of  good 
credit,  sach  as  Ctesar  or  Bede,  made  often  on  the  anthority 
of  others  having  no  credit  at  all  (as  when  Bede  qootes  Gildas 
for  characters  and  events  of  oentnries  before  his  time),  are 
accepted  without  thooght  or  inqoiry  as  facte  generally  appli- 
cable. Accepted  by  one  generation,  they  become  anthority 
of  themselves  as  time  goes  on,  and,  as  Fnller  says,  often 
"  oast  dirt  on  the  faoea  of  many  innocent  persona,  which, 
dried  on  by  contmnanoe  of  time,  can  never  after  be 
washed  off." 

Even  when  the  chronicler,  as  for  instance  the  aathor  of 
the  Saxon  Chronicle,  was  preenmably  carefnl,  this  argument 
from  the  particular  to  the  general  is,  to  say  the  least,  mis- 
leading. Ilie  fearful  account,  so  often  quoted  by  historians, 
given  under  1137  A.D.,  of  the  cmelties  exercised  by  the 
owners  of  castles  in  the  time  of  Stephen,  cannot  have  been 
under  the  writer's  own  observation,  as  he  exempts  his  own 
monastery  from  these  evils,  so  that  we  have  no  knowledge 
how  far  t^e  statement  was  generally  applicable  to  the  world 
ontaide.  And  the  account  ends  with  a  characteristic  con- 
trast :  "  Whatever  men  tilled  yet  the  earth  bore  no  com,  for 
the  land  was  entirely  destroyed  with  such  doings."  In  the 
next  par^raph  the  chronicler  tells  us  that  the  abbot  in 
these  nineteen  years  "  provided  for  the  monks  and  the 
gnesta  whatever  they  required  and  held  much  indulgence  in 
the  house." 

There  is  still  greater  danger  when  we  come  to  check 
numbers  which  in  history  are  never  intended  to  be  approxi* 
mate,  bnt  merely  picturesque  expressions  of  quantity.  When 
Tacitus  t«Ils  us  that  the  Britons  under  Boodioea  slew  seventy 
thousand  Romans,  and  that  the  Bomans  in  retnm  slew 
eighty  thousand  Britons,  the  figures  mean  nothing  beyond 
a  great  number.  Estimates  of  tuTuiee  and  assemblies  at  all 
times  are  matters  of  guesswork,  the  numbers,  even  if  correct, 
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giving  no  idea  of  the  quality  of  the  warrior,  or  even  dia- 
tingnishing  the  warrior  from  the  camp  follower. 

Bearing  in  mind  that  Ccesar,  Pliny,  Strsbo,  and  other 
writers  spoke  only  from  a  very  partial  knowledge  of  the 
islands,  their  accounts  of  Britain  becx>me  interesting  and 
iustmctiTe. 

The  Britons  coold  weave  and  spin,  and  wore  olothee 
woven  in  colonrs,  tartans  sach  as  the  Boots  wear  yet,  which, 
as  they  painted  their  faces,  mnet  have  given  them  a  very 
striking  appearance ;  and  they  wore  tronsers,  a  strange  habit 
in  days  when  instant  readiness  for  action  required  freedom 
of  limb. 

We  do  not  know  what  sort  of  honses  they  lived  in,  bnt 
CsMar  tells  as  that  of  men  there  was  m^niia  muUitvdo  (a 
dense  popnlation),  and  that  the  hoosra  were  very  thick 
tc^^ether.  Under  the  fonr  hundred  years  of  the  pax  Bomana 
the  popnlation  mnst  have  increased  enormonsly,  and  must 
have  been  dense  at  the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion. 

According  to  Cteaar,  the  agricultural  part  was  confined 
mainly  to  the  Kentish  coast,  bnt  in  this  he  is  not  speaking 
from  his  own  observation,  and  other  writers  do  not  corro- 
Ixnrate  him.  Agricaltare  in  some  parts  of  the  island  must 
have  been  in  a  very  advanced  state,  as  both  I^rthias  and 
Fliny  tell  ns  that  the  farmers  need  wheeled  ploughs,  and 
that  they  grew  fruit  and  v^fetables.  Pliny  tells  ns  how 
they  manured  the  land  with  chalk,  digging  it  ont  of  pite  of 
a  great  depth,  the  dene  holes  of  antiquarian  Kent.  This 
would  be  cheaper  in  a  country  without  metalled  roads  than 
hanling  from  a  distance,  and  possibly  chalk  so  dag  oat  would 
be  of  more  value  as  manure  than  chalk  picked  up  on  the 
surface.  The  fanner  would  then  use  the  excavation  as  a 
storehouse  for  com. 

The  speed  and  directness  of  Cesar's  military  movements 
tn^^;eHt  practicable  roads  in  the  south-east  of  the  island  at 
least  before  his  time,  besides  main  highways  from  the  south- 
east towards  Anglesey.  The  use  of  wheeled  vehicles  would 
presume  roads.  But  the  art  of  road-making  all  the  world 
has  learnt  from  the  Bomans.    The  system  of  roads,  with 
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wUoh  their  eogmeen  oonneoted  their  c&mpe  and  oitiea, 
aappUei  as  «t  the  present  day  with  many  of  our  beet  main 
highways,  and  the  bridges  which  they  bnilt  have  lasted  as 
examples  until  late  in  medissval  tames. 

Not  were  the  Romans  in  Britain  inattentive  to  e^- 
cnltore.  The  draining  of  fens  and  clearing  of  forests 
bnm^t  large  tracts  of  land  nader  coltivatioii.  Then,  as 
now,  it  was  notioeable  how  fit  Britain  was  for  growing  wheat, 
and  it  soon  became  one  of  the  great  com  marte  of  the  West, 
sending  immense  shipments  to  Gaol  in  time  of  8cuvity.> 

The  introduction  of  sheep  was  probably  due  to  the 
Bomani. 

The  Britons  had  a  great  number  of  cattle  of  a  veiy  small 
sise,  dne  no  donbt  to  the  withholding  of  the  milk  from  the 
calves,  and  the  di£Bcalty  of  providing  winter  food.  The 
large  weight  of  modem  cattle  is  the  result  of  the  cultivation 
of  roots. 

There  was,  however,  a  large  breed  of  wild  cattle  on  the 
island,  the  progenitors  of  our  Longboms,  and  there  were 
quantities  of  game  of  all  sorts  in  the  many  forests.  Among 
the  exports  from  the  island  figure  the  British  hunting  dogs 
and  bounds. 

The  hunters  did  not  use  the  bow  and  arrow,  which  only 
came  into  nse  in  the  country  after  the  Notduui  conquest. 
Their  weapons,  whether  for  war  or  the  chase,  were  aseegaifl  ) 
or  darts,  short  spears  and  swords.      In  war  they  carried  * 
painted  shields  of  wood  with  an  iron  boss,  and  used  helmets 
and  armour  of  leather  and  bronze. 

They  used  their  wooden  chariots  in  war,  as  the  modem 
motor  ear  may  be  used  in  the  future  wars,  not  to  fight  (ma, 
but  to  bring  the  fighter  into  action  so  that  he  can  dismonnt 
to  fight  on  foot  or  reconnoitre,  and  to  carry  him  out  when 
be  retreats.  Their  ease  of  movement,  masterly  driving  and 
fearlessness  commanded  Ctesar's  warm  admiration.  They 
drove  ponies  of  the  same  class  as  the  Ezmoor,  Welsh,  or 
Galloway  ponies  of  the  present  day,  the  same  class  of  pony 
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thftt  nude  snob  troable  for  Edward  m  and  his  heavy-anned 
troops  in  his  first  oampaign  t^ainst  the  Soots,  the  same  class 
that  was  nsed  by  the  Boers  in  the  Sonth  African  war. 

For  money,  iron  rings  of  a  fixed  weight  or  brass  was  j 
employed.  .* 

The  change  from  barter  to  the  nse  of  coin  is  one  of  those 
things  which  attends  a  commercial  devekfpment  when  the 
variety  in  valne  and  bulk  of  things  to  be  exchanged  make 
barter  inconvenient.  Barter  is  never  quite  absent  even  in  the 
highest  development  of  trade,  and  its  nse  is  resumed  as  soon 
as  the  elaboration  of  commerce  no  longer  requires  coin. 
The  contraction  of  trade  explains  the  fact  that  the  last  Roman 
coins  found  in  the  island  date  from  428  or  thereabouts. 

The  tin  mines  and  lead  miaea  continued  to  be  worked, 
and  iron  is  mentioned  as  found  in  small  quantities.  The 
refuse  o£  Roman  ironworks  in  the  Forest  of  Dean  in  Mon- 
mouth has  been  found  capable  of  producing  marketable  ore 
almost  to  the  present  day,  and  we  must  presume  that  the 
Romans  worked  the  iron  mines  in  the  forests  of  Sussex 
which  Cesar  mentions. 

As  a  commercial  people  they  organised  the  distribution 
of  products,  connected  Britain  doeely  with  Gaul  and  Spain, 
developed  mines,  and  encouraged  arts  and  trades  of  all 
kinds.  Upon  barbarous  usages  they  superimposed  their 
oommerce,  their  laws,  jr-^  ^•^"^'-.jeligiat-  In  the  towns 
which  they  built,  frequented  by  the  traders  and  the  Roman 
world  of  fashion,  and  in  the  great  military  posts,  there  arose 
temples  of  the  Roman  gods,  and  later  churches,  courts  of 
justice,  offices  of  the  notary  and  lawyer,  shops,  banks  of  the 
money-lenders,  and  all  the  government  machinery  for  the 
management  of  the  province. 

The  money-lender  always  plays  a  great  part  in  colonial 
life.  At  a  great  distance  from  the  main  springs  of  credit^ 
bnt  in  dose  connection  with  them,  he  is  enabled  to  (diuge 
a  high  interest,  to  make  lai^  profits,  and  often  to  enforce 
his  bargain  with  a  harshness  of  legal  process  which  could 
not  be  endured  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  springs  them- 
selves. 
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Neither  Cioero  nor  Seneoa  ever  appean  to  bare  troobled 
tbetnselTes  abont  the  means  by  whioh  the  lai^  profits  on 
their  inTeetmentB  were  obtained,  jost  as  many  now  who 
adTOcate  striot  aupervieion  over  the  relstions  of  capital  and 
labonr  in  Britain  make  no  inqniiy  as  to  the  hoiudng,  feeding, 
or  rate  of  wages  of  those  who  in  Japan  or  Bahia  or  Mexico 
profide  them  with  dindends  at  a  high  rate  of  interest. 

The  trader  too,  wbo  is  engaged  in  selling  the  mann- 
factnred  goods  to  the  colonial  and  the  native,  and  the 
colonial  mine  mani^r  and  local  mannfactorer,  can  employ 
his  money  to  mnch  better  purpose  than  at  home.  He  can 
borrow  at  the  home  rate  of  interest  to  lay  ont  at  a  hi^er 
percentage  in  the  colony. 

So  it  is  not  at  all  neoesaaiy  to  suppose,  when  the  North- 
men came  after  the  departure  of  the  Bomsns,  that  they 
intentionally  destroyed  and  rendered  desolate  the  Roman 
cities.  With  the  departure  of  the  I^ions  wonld  go  all  the 
imperial  finance,  and  all  the  system  of  credit  which  had 
occasioned  the  building  of  the  towns.  The  Boman  investor 
would  be  reiy  unlikely  to  leave  his  money  at  interest  in  an 
nnprotected  oonntry  which  had  shown  itself  so  willing  to 
throw  ofiE  the  Boman  yoke.  Nor  is  there  any  reasoo  to 
suppose  that  the  Briton  or  the  Roman  colonial  left  behind 
wonld  hesitete  to  ignore  an  indebtedness  which  could  not 
be  enforced.  Trade  would  shrink  to  the  actual  value  of  the 
coin  or  commodities  in  stock,  and  when  the  accident  of  fire 
or  the  storming  of  a  town  in  warfare  destroyed  the  banks 
and  other  buildings,  neither  Briton  nor  Saxon  would  replace 
them. 

The  same  thing  would  happen  now  in  Johannesburg 
or  Melboome  if  British  protection  were  witlidrawn,  or  in 
London  if  Britain  fell  before  eastern  barbarians. 

How  far  this  Roman  civilisation  went,  in  what  tribes 
it  was  solid  reality  and  in  what  veneer,  we  cannot  tell.  We 
can  only  guess  at  the  position  and  bonndariea  of  the  native 
party  and  of  the  Romanised  party  in  later  years.  We  know 
that  three  of  the  chief  centros  of  Roman  civilisation  were 
London,  Tork,  and  Caerleon  on  Usk,  near  Cardiff. 
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Tiib  Boman  oociipfttion  brought  to  the  part  of  the  islandB 
permanently  oocnpied,  the  great  blessing  of  the  Boman 
system  of  jnriBpmdenoB,  and  the  order  and  organisation 
which  resolted  from  it.  \  No  doabt,  in  the  dark  days  which 
followed  their  departure,  the  material  parts  of  the  Roman 
cinlisation  disappeared  ao  completely  as  to  make  it  seem 
that  nothing  remained.  VBnt  habits  of  tbonght  and 
flnenoes  of  tradition,  whether  had  or  good,  never  i 
die.  Whether  it  were  impressed  upon  the  Saxon  1 
Briton  who  became  his  serf,  or  by  the  Briton  who  remained 
hia  foe,  the  habit  of  ordered  thought  mnst  have  surrired, 
after  the  four  oentnriea  of  the  Roman  peace,  like  the 
dormant  and  rotting  seed,  to  reappear  in  Britain  with  the 
re-entry  of  the  legal  spirit  of  Rome,  when  the  Papacy  in 
tlid  darkest  moments  of  European  history  reconquered  that 
part  of  the  soath-east  of  Britain  which  had  sabmitted  to 
Julias  Otesar. 


it  seem 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE   FIEST  INVASIONS  FROM  SCANDINAVIA 

AnsR  the  departure  of  the  Boinane  we  hare  no  contem- 
poraiy  historical  aoooants  of  the  eTenta  in  Britain  for  several 
oentoriea.  All  sabaeqnent  chroniclers  and  historianB  have 
taken  in  torn  their  material,  snch  as  it  is,  from,  and  fonnded 
their  gaeaawork  on,  the  writings  of  one  Gildas,  s  British 
monk  who  fled  when  a  yoong  man  from  Wales  to  Ajmorioa, 
the  modem  Brittany  (or,  as  some  think,  to  Glasgow),  some 
time  in  the  sixth  centnry,  and  thence  wrote  (about  550-560) 
what  Bede  calls  his  sermo  fl^niia,  a  tnrgid  invectiTe  against 
the  wickedness  of  the  British  princes,  of  the  British  Chnroh, 
and  of  everybody  else  in  Britain  in  bis  time.^ 

As  this  aermo  Jlebiiia  is  the  only  source  of  information, 
it  has  acquired  a  aporioos  authority  from  its  constant  quota- 
tion by  writers  on  this  period.* 

Nothing  is  known  about  Gildas  or  his  character ;  we  do 
not  know  why  he  fled  to  Armorica,  or  to  Scotland  or  Ireland, 
whether  from  fear  of  the  invader,  or  from  vengeance  of  the 
enemy,  or  some  other  reason ;  his  statements  have  no  support 
from  contemporary  writings,  or  from  their  inherent  proba- 
bility ;  he  had  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  times.  In  spite 
of  bis  frequent  quotation  by  authorities,  theones  of  the  Con- 
quest fonnded  on  bis  denunoiataons  must  be  considered  as 
having  little  or  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  only  course  open 
is  to  fill  in  the  very  little  that  is  available  by  guesswork, 

>  N«DiiiaB,  U  he  aver  eitsted,  U  dat«d  Tarionsly  from  6S0  to  994. 

■  For  InitanoB,  Hame  (a,  sow  antiqiistod  writer)  qnotet  on  one  page 
(vol  1  p.  SI,  edit.  1822)  OUdu,  U«her,  Act.  Brit. ;  Otldu,  Bede ;  OlldtLs, 
Onlm  Halm; — MMb  writer  In  tora  adopdne  Oildas,  «nd  Hume  qaoting 
Moond  oT  twenty-seoond  hand  from  the  antbor  who  quoted  him,  without 
any  opportnnitf  of  oheokiikg  the  atatementa  of  the  original  writer. 
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with  Bach  details  u  Beem  probable,  and  to  acknowledge  that 
the  filling  in  is  gneeaing. 

It  had  become  a  cmtcaii  for  the  ohiefa  of  Uio  Scandina- 
vian tribes  in  the  Baltic  to  seek  thdr  fortanea  on  the  sea 
in  raiding  expeditions  for  alares  and  other  booty,  mnch  as 
the  Elizabethan  pirate  fitted  ont  a  ship  to  orniae  in  Spanish 
waters  in  the  Wost. 

Sailing  in  long  galleys,  rowed  by  fifty  oars  or  more,  their 
arms  the  axe  and  sword,  they  did  not  seek  glory  in  fight, 
bnt,  lauding  on  the  coast  at  some  convenient  place,  they 
swept  Qie  ooantry  clean  of  the  helpless  inhabitants,  the  cattle 
and  any  other  booty  cm  which  tliey  oonld  lay  their  hands, 
eeoaping  to  sea  before  the  fighting  force  could  be  collected 
to  oppose  them. 

The  Britons  had  for  long  suffered  from  the  naval  raids 
of  the  Scots,  a  people  probably  of  Scandinavian  origin,*  who 
were  settled  on  the  coast  of  Ulster  in  Ireland.  In  the  fourth 
century,  one  of  these  Scots,  Niall  of  the  Nine  Host^fes,  the 
ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  Irish  Ardris,  or  over-kings,  invaded 
the  north  of  Wales  in  force,  to  be  driven  off  by  Stilicho,  the 
great  Roman  general.  Even  nnder  the  protection  of  Rome 
the  Britons  bad  suffered  greatly  from  these  naval  raiders. 
Patrick,  among  others,  had  been  carried  off  ^yy  them  from 
his  home  in  Dumbarton  to  Ireland  as  a  slave.  In  the 
absence  of  the  Roman  land  forces  and  ships,  the  Britons 
were  as  helpless  before  these  new  Scandinavian  raiders  as 
these  in  their  tnm  became  before  the  heathen  Northmen 
400  years  later,  when  they  had  settled  in  Britain  and  had 
become  softened  by  Christianity. 

It  was  in  each  case  a  qnestion  of  the  command  of  the 
sea,  and,  as  snch,  it  is  worth  the  attention  of  the  British  at 
the  present  day. 

When  the  Romans  left  the  island  the  Britons  had  need 
to  organise  some  sea  force  to  check  these  raids.  In  449  one 
Vortigem,  called  by  Uie  chroniclers  King  of  Kent,  who  was 
probably  acting  as  Connt  of  the  Saxon  Shore,  took  into  his 


SojUllMU, 
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pay  three  shiploads  of  Jates,  pirates  from  Denmark  and  the 
ooasts  of  the  North  Sea  and  Baltic,  onder  leaders  named 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  and  settled  them  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
on  the  east  ooast  of  Kent,  which  was  then  separated  from 
the  mainland  by  a  channel  mtiob  wider  and  deeper  then 
than  it  is  now,  commanded  by  the  two  Roman  fOTtreeses  of 
Bichborongh  and  Recalver. 

This  was  quite  in  aooordance  with  Roman  precedent- 


KENT,  BHOWmO  THASKT,  BBBPFET,  AND  CAlITKBBDBr 

The  chief  quarter  from  which  invasion  would  be  feared, 
next  to  the  ioroads  of  the  Picts,  was  Ganl,  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  restlesa  hosts  of  barbarians.  The  settlement  of  a 
naval  force  in  Thanet  was  good  policy.  It  controlled  any 
invasion  from  Gaul,  secured  the  south  coast  of  Britain  from 
Scandinavian  attack,  and  formed  a  good  base  from  which  to 
repel  each  invasion  on  the  east  coast. 

There  was  good  reason  to  suppose  that  finding  them- 
selves headed  ofE  from  Southern  Britain,  the  Saxons  would 
wear  themselves  oat  in  inroads  upon  the  kingdoms  of  the 
Continent. 
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It  is  quite  likely  tliat  Yortigem  intended  to  make  him- 
self  Emperor  of  Britain  with  the  assistance  of  these  men, 
as  Caranains  had  done  nearly  200  years  before  him. 

Disputes  between  Jutes  and  Britons  would  appear  soon 
to  have  arisen,  and  tiie  Jutes  over-ran  Kent.  Later  Vortigem 
and  his  Jutes  were  defeated  by  Aurelius  Ambrosianns,  who 
probably  represented  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain. 

Thirty  years  later  a  band  of  Sazons,  also  pirates  from 
the  seacoast  of  Denmark,  settled  on  the  coast  of  Snssex, 
and,  after  another  twenty  years,  more  Saxons  settled  in 
Hampshire.  Fifty  years  later  one  Ida  settled  at  Barn- 
borough  in  Northumberland,  and  some  time  in  the  sixth 
century  Saxons  settled  in  Essex. 

The  east  coast  north  of  Essex  was  gradually  settled  by 
a  nation  called  the  Angles,  from  whom  part  of  the  larger 
island  has  obtained  its  name  of  England.  Theee  Angles 
appear  to  have  emigrated  en  mgaae  from  Denmark  and  the 
BalUoc^iflC 

Tmd  very  much  inclined  to  believe  that  these  settlements 
OD  the  coast,  especially  those  of  the  Angles  on  the  swampy 
lands  of  the  east,  were  either  invited  by  the  Britons,  or 
were  at  first  looked  upon  by  them  with  approval,  as  pro- 
tecting them  from  Sctuidinavian  inroads,  and  leaving  them 
free  to  devote  their  whole  force  to  checking  the  Ficts  (in 
which  Ida  would  help  them),  and  the  Irish  Soots,  who  in 
490  settled  in  the  Unll  of  Gantyre  and  Argyllshire.  This 
is  probably  the  foundation  for  Gildas'  story,  that  Vortigem 
called  in  the  Jntes  in  Thanet  to  assist  against  the  Picts 
beyond  the  walls. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  Britons  at  first  realised  the  force 
of  the  stream  which  was  sweeping  away  all  humane  life  in 
Europe  in  that  "  long  agony  of  the  world."  They  looked 
upon  the  check  to  the  Roman  power  as  temporary  only,  and 
took  what  they  considered  to  be  temporary  measures  for 
defence.  Bat  the  occupation  of  the  coast  free  from  Roman 
interference  soon  brought  an  ever  fresh  stream  of  emigrants 
fnmi  the  Baltic,  not  as  raiders  but  as  settlers. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  questionable  dates,  the 
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history  of  tlie  islands  from  the  departure  of  the  Romans 
nntil  Bedo  wrote  *  is  a  blank.  Battles  of  uncertain  date, 
fonght  in  places  which  cannot  be  identified,  prodnotive  of 
no  reenlta  to  sooial  or  political  histor;,  of  no  vaJne  for  warn- 
ing or  example,  and  always  subject  to  be  falsified  by  the 
credulity  of  tiie  chronicler,  fill  the  pages  of  the  story.  All 
that  we  know  as  a  certainty  is  that  the  Britons  soon  fonnd 
themselves  in  conflict  with  the  new  comers,  and  that  they 
were  gradnally  orerwhelmed ;  that,  in  the  course  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  they  were  driren  back  from  the  eastern 
half  of  the  island,  thronghoat  its  whole  length  Boath  of  the 
northernmost  wall,  and  in  the  next  two  hnndred  years  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales  and  the  moors  of  Westmoreland  and 
Cornwall, 

Altbongh  at  times  no  donbt  definite  campaigns  were 
undertaken  on  both  sides  by  the  opposed  tribes,  such  an 
advance  would  be  effected  mainly  by  the  corroding  process 
of  border  warfare,  snch  as  was  ^terwards  chronic  between 
England  and  Scotland  over  the  capture  of  women  and  cattle 
and  other  trespasses.  A  strong  central  authority  tended 
to  check  the  advance  by  ducourt^ing  this.  Bat  border 
war  was  chronic  under  the  conditions  of  the  times,  each 
tribe  of  the  invaders  carrying  on  perpetual  fends  against 
some  other,  as  well  as  against  the  Britons. 

Attack  is  not  likely  to  have  been  provoked  by  the 
Britons.  The  influence  of  the  British  Church,  with  its 
Roman  braditions  of  federal  authority,  must  for  a  long 
time  have  acted  as  a  restraint  in  the  interests  of  peace.-. 
But  as  the  tradition  grew  weaker,  and  as  the  Romanised 
Briton  speaking  Latin  was  forced  back  on  the  territory 
ocon^ed  by  the  unsubdued  or  half-snbdned  tribes,  the  dis- 
putes over  their  mutual  maintenance  no  doubt  often  led 
to  internal  war  and  weakened  them  ^|;ainst  the  invader. 

When  the  Saxons  began  to  settle,  those  on  the  east 
coast  gave  their  name  to  Essex,  those  round  London  to 
Middlesex,  those  on  the  south  coast  to  Sussex,  while  from 

>  Born  at  Jmtow  In  NorttminberlAnd  673. 
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the  Angles  came  the  name  of  £aet  Anglia,  the  conntiy 
of  the  Northfolk  and  Sonthfolk  (Norfolk  and  Suffolk). 

The  settlement  of  the  Saxons  in  Hampshire,  which 
fin&llj  spread  over  all  the  land  sonth  of  the  Thames,  and 
became  the  predominant  kingdom,  was  originally  called 
Wessex,  the  land  of  the  West  Saxons. 

Aboat  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century  these  tribal 
dinsions  began  to  consolidate  into  the  three  kingdoms  of 
Wessex  in  the  aoiith,  Meroia  representing  the  tribes  of  the 
Midlands,  and  North  Hombria  those  north  of  the  Hnmber, 
the  tribes  of  the  north-east  as  far  as  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
the  tribes  of  East  Anglia  and  Kent  being  joined  sometimes 
to  one  of  these,  sometimes  to  the  other.  When  this  con- 
solidation of  the  Anglo-Saxon  was  beginning,  the  Britons 
were  breaking  up  the  more  into  tribal  units,  and  were  being 
out  oft  into  the  three  sepante  parte  comprised  in  the  sonth^ 
western  oonnties  of  England,  th»  Iffidlands  and  Wales,  and 
Cambria  or  Stratholyde,  extending  orer  the  west  coast  from 
the  Dee  to  the  C^jrde. 

Out  of  the  mista  of  this  fitfnl  warfare  over  the  whole 
island  from  the  first  settlement  in  449  to  815  when  the 
Sonthem  Britons  were  finally  driven  into  Cornwall,  a  few 
battles  of  nncertain  date  and  place'  loom  oat  as  marking 
steps  in  the  Conqaest.  These  battles  teach  ns  litUe  except 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  Scandinavian  advance,  and  it  is 
not  worth  while  bordeoing  the  mind  with  either  their 
possible  names  or  dates — especially  as  the  monkish  chronicler 
was  not  a  jndge  either  of  strategy  or  tactics,  and  was  very 
likely  to  magnify  as  a  great  victory  or  a  disastrons  defeat 
a  skirmish  fought  close  to  the  time  and  place  of  his  writing, 
while  ignoring  some  other  of  far  more  importance. 

Bat  although  we  can  frame  no  nsefal  narrative  from 
these  "  wars  of  kites  and  crows,  flocking  and  fighting  in 
the  air,"  there  are  one  or  two  qaestions  which  arise  worth 
a  few  moments'  consideration. 

>  Snch  M  the  battle  of  Hoimt  B&don  in  626,  with  whtcb  Arthnr'a 
name  la  oouneoted,  probably  foaght  on  the  helghU  of  BuiuflrdowD  neai 
BUheMton  In  Somertet,  commaDdlug  ths  T&lley  ot  the  Avoa. 
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Gildas  and  the  writers  who  have  followed  him  have 
mode  mach  <tf  the  internal  dieseomons  i^^Jh*  Bfitg"" 


Now  the  nnit  61  ancient^fiosiety  was  JJia  triha  The 
rivalry  of  tribes,  accompanied  by  a  normal  condition  of  war, 
nnderlieB  not  only  the  history  of  the  Britons  and  Saxons, 
bnt  the  whole  medinval  history  of  Europe.  It  is  the  k^ 
to  all  early  SoottiBh  ^  and  Irish  history,  and  it  is  not  extinct 
as  an  influence  at  the  present  day. 

The  barbarian  recognised  in  the  falling  Soman  Empire, 
which  he  raided  and  bo  frequently  restored,  the  one  and 
only  power  which  did  not  rest  on  tribal  aathority,  and 
which  conld  therefore  absorb  and  control  the  riTalries  of 
the  tribes.  The  repeated  efforts  to  reprodnoe  its  anthority, 
the  short-lived  empire  of  Charlemagne,  Egbert's  imitation 
in  Britain,  the  acqnieBceiice  of  the  growing  nations  in  the 
overlordahip  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  gradnal  oonsolida- 
ticHi  of  the  island  kingdoms  into' nations,  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  military  feudal  system,  all  owed  their  existence 
to  the  necessity  felt  for  a  central  aathority,  when  the  empire 
fell,  to  oonnteract  the  distractions  of  society  resting  on  the 
tribal  basis.  What  historians  call  the  "tyranny"  of  the 
earlier  kings  represents  the  relief  felt  at  the  strong  hand 
that  could  keep  the  king's  peace.  When,  as  in  Ireland, 
the  subordination  to  central  aathority  came  late,  and  came 
in  a  hostile  form  from  men  only  themselves  recently  con- 
trdled,  it  met  with  obstinate  and  lasting  opposition. 

Outside  the  Boman  Empire  at  this  time  all  social 
oiganisation  was  that  of  the  tribe.  Several  tribes  might 
join  together  under  a  common  head  for  offence  or  defence, 
bat  such  alliance  was  temporary  and  personal  only  to 
some  exceptional  leader.  There  was  no  tie  of  oonntry  or 
of  race  to  bind  together  the  host  that  followed  Badagaisna 


ninlel 

took  pkoa  In  Bootluict  agaliut  the  English  Bdwardi,  the  greater  put 
of  that  ooimtrj  vas  ondei  tribal  goTeciimeiit,  the  tdboa  looking  upon  tbe 
fioottisb  Hug  and  the  SngUsli  Edward  as  overiorda,  whOM  ol^mi  were  of 
Talne  ao  Itx  ha  thej  had  the  power  to  enloroe  tbem.  The  tribal  iTatem 
In  tbo  Bighlanda  of  Scotland  was  bardl;  extinct  In  the  nlneteeath  OMitary. 
OnrpiMeut  partygovemmentli  to  a  greftt  extent  tribal,  the  H.P.'«  being 
choflen  fiom  the  great  familiea. 
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into  Italy  in  405,  or  the  Anglea,  Jates,  and  Saxons,  who 
severally  invaded  Britain.  If  the  common  chief  died,  the 
tribes  might  follow  another,  or  they  might  melt  away 
into  separate  armies  of  invasion,  each  pursoing  its  own 
line  of  advance.  A  great  victory  which  oocasioned  qnarrels 
among  themselves  over  the  spoil,  or  a  great  defeat,  might 
bring  abont  the  breaking  np  of  the  confederation.  And 
the  same  effect  was  prodaced  when  the  predatory  armies 
reached  good  pastnrage  or  fmitfnl  soil.* 

This  position  of  common  war  leader,  Bretwalda,  Ardri, 
emperor,  overlord,  or  8nzerain^^^all  him  by  what  name  yon 
will — was,  as  far  as  we  can  judge,  the  position  held  snccee- 
eively  by  the  kings  of  Kent,  East  Anglia,  Mercia,  North 
Hnmbria,  and  Wessez  over  the  rest  of  the  tribal  commmii- 
ties  np  to  the  time  of  Athelstan,  who  was  first  able  to 
draw  them  together  in  some  kind  of  national  subordination 
to  himaelf.     Even  in   that  form  the  fusion   often  broke 

When  the  Bomans  went,  no  doubt  the  Britons  of  the 
west  coast,  who  did  not  feel  the  pressure  of  the  invader,  fell 
into  tribal  independence,  subject  only  to  such  occasional/ 
federal  authority.  And  when  the  conquest  <d  the  east 
coast  threw  back  on  the  tribes  behind  faiuilies  who  wanted 
land  and  cattle  for  their  snbeietence,  the  necessity  of  defence 
forced  the  Bntish  tribes  to  place  themselves  under  a  supreme 
leader. 

Amongst  the  leaders  nnder  whom  they  fought  was  one 
Arthur,  whose  name  is  embedded  in  legend  from  southern 
Scotland   to  Brittany.    Again  and  again  the   poets  have 

'  Tbe  wars  of  the  Edw»rda  knd  Hemiee  In  France,  eight  or  nine 
hundred  yean  later,  Are  intellig[lble  onlj  if  this  it  kept  in  miod.  The 
BQCCees  ot  the  English  or  French  Uag  depended  on  bis  being  able  to 
keep  in  the  field  and  to  keep  the  peace  between  oabionalitieB  inch  a*  the 
Norman  and  Angevin,  Borgondiau,  ot  Foitevln,  nho  had  nothing  In 
common  except  an  uncertain  obedience  to  an  overlord,  and  a.  rabid 
jealonay  of  each  otbei.  It  did  not  pay  them  to  allow  the  overlord  to 
beoona  too  powertnl.  or  to  let  any  member  ot  the  victorious  coalition 
gain  too  great  an  advantage.  So  the  effect  of  a  great  victory  each  as 
Foitien  or  Aginconrt  is  nolllQed  by  nnexpected  inaction.  Jost  in  the 
some  way  now  a  great  political  majority  may  be  nnllifled  bj  the  (quabblei 
and  jealousies  of  the  coalition. 
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seised  on  bia  peraonality  as  a  beam  on  whioh  to  weave  a 
carpet  of  legendary  epics,  the  threads  of  which  form  part  of 
the  fanoifal  creations  of  the  time  of  the  GroBades,  along  with 
Joseph  of  Arimathtsa  and  the  Holy  GratL  The  mediEeral 
ecclesiastics  and  the  writers  of  romances  have  introduced  his 
knights  and  his  conntiy  into  their  Tomancee,  while  history 
has  so  little  to  tell  of  him  that  historians  have  BOmetimea 
contended  against  bis  rery  existence. 

All  that  we  can  collect  or  sarmise  about  him  is  that  he 
was  in  all  probabihty  a  Bomanised  Briton,  in  command  of 
some  tribe  in  the  soath-westem  part,  at  the  be^nning  of 
the  sixth  centory,  and  that  he  acted  aa  snpreme  leader 
sacceesfolly  against  the  West  Saxons,  combining  the  Britoos 
to  drive  back  their  assanlta  in  a  nnmber  of  battles. 

Confederation  is  always  difficnlt.  Each  tribe  wished  the 
defence  to  be  concentrated  on  its  borders  to  protect  its  own 
homes. 

Another  difBcnIty  lay  in  the  i^ricnltnral  necessities 
whioh,  in  medifsval  warfare,  antomatically  dissolved  armies 
at  seed-time  or  harvest. 

However  terrible  the  prospect  of  the  Saxon  raid  may 
have  been  to  the  Briton,  there  was  a  worse  enemy  ever 
present  in  all  ancnent  society  np  to  the  time  of  the  Tadors 
— ^famine.  When  seed-time  came  the  soldier  went  home  to 
sow,  hoping  that  if  the  enemy  came,  he  wonld  come  by  the 
other  valley  and  bom  the  other  man's  homestead.  To  this 
far  more  than  mismanagement  and  qnarrel  we  dne  the 
small  resnlts  following  in  these  timra  upon  decisive  victory 
or  crashing  defeat. 

It  wonld  appear  that  there  was  some  power  in  command 
of  the  sea  in  the  West,  which  kept  open  oonm[innication 
with  Armorica  and  the  Lcdre.  The  Saxons  do  not  appear  to 
have  taken  their  galleys  west  of  Hampshire,  nor  the  Scots 
aoDth  of  Wales.  When  fifty  years  after  the  first  sack  of 
Bome  the  Goths  over-ran  that  part  of  Ganl  which  was  south 
of  the  Loire,  twelve  thousand  British  auxiliaries  sailed 
under  Biothamus,  their  king,  to  assist  the  Emperor 
AnthemioB. 
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All  these  things  oomidered,  the  diffionltaee  o£  coiifeder»- 
tion  for  defence,  the  apparent  command  <^  the  Western  seas, 
the  repeated  checks  to  the  Saxon  advance,  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  British  were  at  one  period  of  the 
Btm^Ie  under  the  leadership  of  a  great  hero  whose  real 
fame  has  beea  obeonred  by  the  legends  which  have  grown 
ronnd  aboat  him.  I  am  not  ooncemed  to  dispute  whether 
Arthur,  the  British  hero,  existed,  though  I  see  no  reason 
to  donfot  his  existence.  Bat  Arthar  or  no  Arthur,  there 
most  have  been  some  great  soldier  in  command,  whose 
inflnenoe  and  leadership  in  the  years  when  the  advance 
westward  b^^,  was  felt  from  the  Clyde  to  modem  Brittany. 
A  man  trained  nnder  the  Boman  generals  might  well  fill 
snch  a  post. 

Where  all  rests  on  tradition  and  legend  one  may  choose 
one's  own  heroes.  £ven  if  he  is  mythical,  Arthur  is  more 
wholesome  as  a  character  for  historical  specnlation  than  the 
equally  mythical  leaders  of  the  Scandinavian  pagans.  Look- 
ing to  the  value  of  history  as  a  lesson  for  our  own  time,  the 
only  noble  example  to  be  viewed  in  these  long  years  of 
exbaustioa  and  struggle  is  that  of  Arthur  holding  the  sea 
and  defending  Britain  against  the  Scandinavian  invader. 

There  is  a  theory  induced  by  Gildas  that  the  Saxons 
utterly  extirpated  the  British  population  as  they  advanced. 
It  is  Hot  in  ^e  least  likely  that  they  forewent  the  natural 
habit  which  induced  their  raids,  namely  the  making  oS 
slaves,  which  tmtil  the  sabstitation  of  money  payments  for 
ransom,  was  part  of  the  recognised  commerce  of  war  and  a 
good  reason  for  its  existence.* 

The  slave  market  of  Europe,  especially  in  the  B^tic,  was 
one  of  the  most  important  markets  until  centuries  after  this 
time.  As  soon  as  they  made  permanent  stay,  the  invaders 
certainly  made  use  of  captured  Britons  to  do  them  service 
and  till  the  ground  while  they  fought.     So  that  we  can 

>  Bertbgwyn,  Biibop,  eul;  In  sereiith  oenbury.  Liber  LlAndavenui, 
the  Welsh  record  of  IJiDdaft— "  Be  it  known  that  RhUdds  bought  one 
nnoia  (About  lOB  •orea)  of  the  laad  Quniaoh  from  Qwjidogerj  and  Cyn^ 
the  (onB  of  Oljdri  for  24  eont,  a  Sazon  wonwo,  a  ralnable  aword,  and  a 
poweifiil  boTM. 
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B&felj  take  it  for  granted  tiiat  except  so  far  as  the  Britons 
abandoned  their  homes  and  fled,  or  died  in  the  field,  they 
became  the  serfs  d  the  conqueror,  aocordiof^  to  the  aniversal 
oastom  of  war.  The  Saxon  conld  not  have  held  the  country 
bad  he  not  provided  that  while  he  was  fighting  his  slaves 
shonld  do  the  farming,  and  feed  the  cattle. 

The  new  invaders  did  not  live  in  towns,  bat  in  detached 
villages,  where  they  led  the  oonntry  life  which  we  have 
inherited  from  them,  so  that,  as  they  advanced,  the  town  life 
which  gave  its  character  to  the  Roman  civilisation  ceased  to  ^ 
be.  But  it  is  not  possible  that  the  British  fvmers  fled  in  a 
bo^  before  the  Saxon,  when  they  expected  a  raid  on  their 
borders.  The  man  in  the  towns  conld  take  his  money  and 
valnables  in  small  compass  with  him,  and  fly  on  the  first 
notice  that  the  Saxon  or  Angle  was  coming  his  way.  The 
towns  would  be  deserted  (waste  camps)  as  the  Saxons 
advanced,  the  centre  of  town  civilisation  gradually  shifting^^ 
westward.  But  the  man  whose  wealth  lay  in  crops  and  J 
cattle  conld  not  so  easily  leave  all  behind.  Living  an'- 
isolated  life  as  at  the  present  day,  he  would  be  very  slow  to 
hear  of  what  was  passing  a  few  miles  from  him.  On  news 
of  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  he  might  stay  and  help  to  fight 
them,  or  he  might  hope  that  they  would  pass  him  by.  He 
would  fall  in  battle  or  be  enslaved.  When  the  chronicler 
tells  you  (under  471  A.D.)  that  the  Welsh  fled  from  the 
Angles  like  fire,  remember  that  he  was  not  there  himself, 
and  that  he  wrote  some  400  years  afterwards. 

To  the  labourer  on  the  land,  who  was  a  slave  under  the 
Romans,  the  change  from  British  to  Saxon  master  mattered 
nothing,  so  long  as  he  had  bread  to  eat  and  skins  to  clothe 
him.  The  Roman  provincial,  and  the  Briton  who  copied 
him,  was  not  likely  to  be  in  any  way  an  easier  master  tiian 
the  seaman  from  the  Baltic 


One  of  the  great  diflScnlties  of  the  British  defence  must 
have  been  the  enslaved  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the    ' 
Romanised  population.     We  know  that  the  snbstitntion  of  i 
slavery  for  free  labour  was  one  ohief  cause  of  the  fall  of  ' 
Rome.     This    condition  would  be    intensified  where  the 
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Romans  helcl  the  oonntry,  m  tliey  held  Britam,  1^  &  de- 
spotic authority  apbeld  hy  troops.  When  the  Saxon  in- 
vader adranced  into  the  otnintiy,  there  mnet  hare  been 
many  among  the  Britons  to  whom  a  change  of  maaters 
could  bring  no  special  evil. 

I  doabt  if  the  condition  of  women  was  in  any  degree 
altered.  Until  in  much  later  times  the  Church  made  its 
great  struggle  for  the  improrement  of  their  condition,  which 
oonstitates  one  of  its  highest  tiUes  to  respect,  all  women, 
whether  free  or  slave,  high  or  low  bom,  were  the  drndges 
and  playthings  of  man's  saperior  strength.  The  wife  who 
wore  and  the  spinster  who  Bpnn  were  no  lees  slaves  under 
British  role  than  as  the  valuable  property  of  their  Saxon 
masters. 

Life  mast  have  gone  on  very  much  as  nsnal.  While  the 
master  was  drinking,  or  hnnting  with  the  British  dogs  (very 
likely  often  in  company  with  the  British  chief),  or  had  gone 
on  a  foray,  the  wife  and  female  slave  toiled  at  the  loom  and 
wheel,  baked,  worked  in  the  fields,  nursed  children,  attended 
to  the  cattle — ^in  fact,  did  all  those  things  which  women  are 
doing  at  the  prraent  day  in  savage  lands. 

Apart  from  their  bearing  on  religion  and  morals,  when 
the  chroniclers  begin  to  snpply  tts  with  facts  and  dates 
abont  the  doings  of  the  tribes  of  the  Saxons,  Jntes,  Angles, 
Britons,^  Picts  and  Soots,  the  story  of  their  ever-changing 
combinations  present  no  interest  and  teach  no  lesson,  except 
as  illustrating  the  instinct  of  the  weaker  to  protect  them- 
selves I7  warring  alliances  against  the  stronger,  jost  as  we 
keep  the  balance  of  power  in  Enrope  now. 

The  Idngdoms  of  Kent,  Tftartii  Hnmbria,  Mercia  and 

'  As  a  oonTSQient  oonTeDtlun  I  hAie  called  kll  the  inbkbltBiilii  of 
England  and  Walei  wbo  were  in  poBsenion  st  the  time  of  tbia  finb  Soan- 
dimivian  iavasloo  Britons.  I  am  well  aware  tbaC  there  are  ini^KMed  to 
have  been  a  varletj  of  raoei — big  men  with  red  hair,  and  ibort  men  witb 
blaok  cnrli,  Ooideli  and  BrjtbonE,  Celt*  and  Iberiane,  and  so  on— and 
th»t  the  antiqnaiy  deBnea  their  boondarlet.  But  the  distinctions  between 
these  prehlBtorio  peoplei  do  not  Hem,  like  the  neoensarj  dlstinotions 
between  tbe  Korw^lans  and  Danes  in  the  ninth  to  twelfth  centuries,  to 
advanoe  aaj  blf torloal  truth  or  theor;r,  and  would  rather  obeck  the  fntenst 
of  an  ordinary  reader, 
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Wessex  beoame  in  tnm  the  leaders  of  the  English,  the 
weaker  states  combining  to  oheok  those  whioh  were  too 
powerful. 

The  Britons  from  the  Land's  End  to  the  Clyde  form 
shifting  confederations  with  heathen  Fict  or  heathen  Mer- 
cian against  their  stronger  enemies.  Th^  were  being 
gradually  driven  hock  to  the  west  coast,  the  Saxons  of 
Wessex  pressing  on  them  in  the  aonthem  half,  and  the 
Angles  of  North  Hnmbria  crossing  the  moors  into  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  to  seize  the  level  lands  of  the  north-west. 

After  a  great  defeat  by  Oswald  of  North  Hnmbria 
in  635,  the  Britons,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  them,  the 
Welsh  of  North  Wales,  became  peaceably  tribntary  to 
North  Hnmbria. 

Between  775-790,  Offa,  king  of  Mercia,  the  king  who  is 
said  to  have  dug  OfEa's  Dyke  on  the  boundary  of  Wales  to 
hinder  their  cattle  raids,  drove  them  back  along  his  line, 
and  defeated  them  decisively  in  796  at  Rhnddlan.  In  926 
Athelstan  of  Wesaex  expelled  them  from  Exeter,  and  con- 
fined them  in  Cornwall  beyond  the  Tamar. 

After  this  time  they  cease  to  have  a  history  as  a  nation, 
except  that  from  time  to  time  some  more  powerful  prince  in 
Wales  obtained  snch  supremacy  as  enabled  him  to  direct  the 
tribal  levies  in  war. 
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CHAPTER  m 

CHRISTUNITT  IN  BRITAIN 

I.  The  Bbitibh  Cbueob 

Thk  Britons,  At  tlie  time  of  GEesar's  invaaion,  were  in 
oommtm  with  all  the  Gallic  tribea  directed  in  Teligioaa 
affaira  by  a  priesthood  called  Droids.  This  powerfal  coatO; 
regolated  all  matten  relating  to  edacation,  administratioti,' 
of  joBtice,  and  high  affairs  of  State,  even  deciding  as  to  the 
declaration  of  peace  or  war.  , 

They  exercised  powera  of  ontlawry  and  ezcommmuca- 
tion,  settled  intertribal  dispntes  and  qaestions  relating  to 
inheritanoe  in  land.  In  short  the  Dmids  were  to  the 
tribes  of  Gaul  and  Britain  the  federal  authority  which  Rome 
otaimed  to  be ;  and  in  oonseqnenoe,  eoon  after  the  Glaadian 
invasion,  the  Bomans  overthrew  them  and  prohibited  their 
worship.  " 

Oar  knowledge  of  what  that  worship  was  is  rery  limited. 
Bnt  we  know  that  they  nsed  Qreek  letters,  and  taught  Hal 
immortality  of  the  soul,  though  they  did  not  teach  the  yontli 
to  write  their  mysteries  bat  to  commit  them  entirely  tq 
memory.  So  it  is  probable  that  some  gleanings  of  Greek^. 
thought  came  to  them  through  the  Greek  traders.  Other^ 
of  their  customs  which  probably  also  came  to  them  through! 
the  traders  would  seem  to  smack  of  the  Baal-worship  of  the 
Phoenicians.  / 

The  prescribed  worship  lingered  long  In  the  remote 
parts  of  the  island.  A  reminiscence  of  it  may  be  found  in 
the  custom  which  surrived  until  very  lately  of  lighting  bon- 
fires  on  Uidsnmmer  Eve,  and  of  passing  through  or  jumping 
orer  the  fire.  To  this  day  we  deck  oar  hooses  at  Christmas 
with  the  sacred  mistletoe  of  the  Bruide. 
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The  BomaQ  gods  officially  gave  way  to  Christianity  when 
Ccoiatantine  set  ont  to  claim  the  empire.  Bat  there  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  long  before  this,  very  soon  after 
the  Claadian  invasion,  Christianity  bad  been  introdaced 
into  Britain. 

In  this  qnestion,  as  with  Arthnr,  we  are  dealing  with 
tradition  only.  Bnt  the  history  of  religion  rests  everywhere 
apon  tradition — tradition  of  snch  living  interest  as  to  be 
often  auao  tmstworthy  than  history.  So  the  reader  mnst 
excuse  the  digression. 

The  novelty  of  the  enterprise,  the  discovery  and  oonqnest 
of  a  land  beyond  the  ocean,  a  task  hitherto  nnattempted  by 
the  Romans,  bronght  Britain  into  prominent  notice  as  an 
object  of  special  interest  to  the  Roman  world.  There  is 
reference  of  tradition  to  visits  of  several  apostles  not  im- 
possible or  anlihely ;  the  poet  Martial  celebrates  the  mar- 
riage of  Clandia  Rnfina,  a  British  lady,  with  Pndens,  a 
high-bom  Roman,  who  may  be  the  Clandia  and  Pndens 
mentioned  by  St.  Panl  in  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
Bat  besides  any  conclnsions  which  may  be  drawn  from  these 
and  other  references  and  coincidences,  there  is  an  early  and 
persistent  tradition  that  not  long  after  the  Cmd£xion  some 
disdples  came  to  Britain,  and  lived  as  hermits  at  Glaston- 
bnry  in  Somerset,  where  they  bnilt  a  chnrcb  of  wattle. 

There  wonld  be  nothing  in  itself  improbable  in  this 
story.  It  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  truth  c^  the  traditi<m 
that  it  shottld  have  been  overlaid  with  legend  and  miracle, 
and  connected  with  Joseph  of  Arimatluea  and  later  saints. 
It  wonld  be  very  natural  that  those  who  had  been  so  recently 
commanded  to  preach  the  Gospel  to  all  nataons  should  seek 
to  carry  it  to  the  island  which  was  then  in  the  month  of 
every  Boman. 

The  land  of  the  Damnonian  Britons,  remote  from  Roman 
aothority  and  connected  by  the  tin  trade  with  the  west  coast 
of  Ganl,  wonld  be  a  likely  choice  of  territory,  and  the  site 
of  Glastonbnry,  standing  then,  as  it  occasionally  stands  now 
in  a  very  wet  winter,  an  island  in  a  shallow  sea,  forms  a 
most  likely  site  for  a  secluded  hermitage,  consiBtent  with 
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the  OBSge  of  the  early  hermit  misnoturies.     lona,  lory 
Island,  and  lindiBfame  have  somewhat  similar  poedtioDa. 

This  going  forth  of  a  leader  and  twelve  discipleB,  in 
imitation  of  onr  Lord  and  HIb  apostles,  to  very  remote  places  [ 
was  the  oBnal  form  taken  by  early  missionaty  effort.' 

It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  Glastonbnry  was  tiie 
only  place  in  Britain  at  which  Christianity  was  preached  at 
this  early  time.  It  is  more  likely  that  it  was  the  only 
notable  place  that  enrvived  the  destmctive  agencies  of  decay 
and  fire.  For  as  all  early  chnrcheB  were  of  wattle  or  of 
wood,  it  woold  be  snrprising  if  any  of  them  had  sorvired 
the  inraaion.* 

The  western  part  of  Boman  Britain  anrvived  the  on- 
slaught of  the  heathen  Saxon  for  bo  long  after  the  eastern 
half  was  sabdned,  that  when  the  Saxons  took  possesntm  of 
Somerset  tiioy  were  Christians.  Hence  it  may  very  well  be 
that,  while  all  traces  of  Boman  Christianily  had  been  wiped 
out  in  Kent,  the  Chorch  of  Western  Britain  lired  on  a 
continnons  life  nntil  it  was  conqaered  and  spared  by  the 
Christian  Saxon.* 

The  tradition  of  snch  early  Christianity  in  Britain  may 
not  be  history,  bnt  the  probability  of  ite  troth  is  very  great. 
There  is  good  reason  why  it  shonld  always  have  found  cold..^^ 
support  among  writers  of  Church  history,  for  the  ancient  ) 
British    Chnrch    represents    early    ant^onism   to   Boman  { 
authority,  and  there  wonld  be  a  natural  relnotanoe  on  the  j 
part  of  the  Chnrch  historian  to  give  prominence  to  anything 
which  might  tell  in  favonr  of  the  prior  claims  of  a  British 
Chnrch  in  the  West  over  the  Boman  rival  of  Canterbury. 
The  Charter  *  of  £dgar,  which  declares  Glastonbury  to  be 
the  first  Christian  church  built  in  Britain,  probably  marks 
the  time   when   the   Boman    authority   thought    itself  bo 
securely  seated  that  it  could  aSord  to  acknowledge  the 
antiquity  of  the  more  ancient  Church  of  Britain. 

■  "For  IhiiiiMii  la  ■  oorent  h  I  gness"  ("The  Sampnoiii's  Tftle," 
CbaoMT). 

*  Hoat  o(  ou  cftthednU  bave  be«n  burnt  down  at  lesat  twioa. 

*  Bieter,  wa  know,  wu  divided  between  tbe  two  inoea,  the  obmobM 
in  one  ball  of  tba  oit;  being  dedjoated  U>  Britlih  sainta. 

*  Forgadt 
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BesideB  this  tlie  difficnlty  of  tracing  a  proper  snooeseioa 
from  the  apostles  in  the  case  of  Glastoabtuy  would  tell 
gainst  men's  willingneafi  to  accept  the  story  of  its  oiigin, 
and  may  be  a  reason  for  the  monaetio  introduction  of 
Joseph  of  Arimathaaa  as  its  foander. 

It  is  an  instance  of  the  influence  which  hard  fact  has 
over  mental  theory,  that  men,  desiring  to  set  np  a  central 
authority  which  shoold  replace  the  lost  Roman  Empire,  and 
aeeiog  the  elements  of  such  an  authority  in  the  Bishop  of 
Rome,  aooepted  willingly  the  improbable  stories  which 
hroaght  St.  Peter  from  Babylon  to  Rome,  made  him  Bishop, 
and  gare  him  supreme  authority  over  the  Christian  world, 
while  instinctively  avoiding  a  sohism  they  ignored  the 
equally  probable  claims  of  Glastonbury  to  an  Apostolic  origin. 
At  the  Coundl  of  Constauoe  in  1414-18,  where  the  influence 
was  strongly  Anti-Papal,  the  British  bishops  were  given 
precedence,  as  the  representatives  of  the  oldest  Church  in 
Western  Christendom. 

Undoubtedly  in  the  second  centoiy  Ohrwtianity  was  \ 
widespread  in  Britain.'    Jerome,  Ghiysostom,  and  Athanamus  \ 
all  refer  to  Britain  as  Christian,  British  tdshops  attended 
Church  Councils  at  Aries,  Sardica,  and  Arimintun  in  314, 
347,  and  360,  and  the  British  Church  fonsied  itself  in  send- 
ing missionaries  to  convert  the  heathen. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  oentnry,  while  Britain 
was  still  under  Roman  occupation,  Kinian,  a  Briton  of  good 
birth,  living  on  the  shores  of  the  Solway  in  North- Western 
Britain,  went  to  Rome  (an  easy  and  9»Se  journey  in  those 
days),  and,  after  long  study,  was  consecrated  bishop  by  the 
then  pope,  Damasos.  The  Chnrch  of  Rome  had  not  at  that 
lime  advanced  its  claims  to  nniversal  dominion,  bat  was  the 
object  of  high  regard  and  veneration  from  earnest  men  of 

1  Bade,  under  d*ta  lEG  (167  In  Saxon  Chron.).  fpeak*  of  a  King  Laotue 
of  Britain  wbo  mode  aa  applloatloo  to  Pope  Glentberiui  a^log  for 
teptUm,  which  wM  granted.  Motheim  n;ii  of  tliii,  ■'!  agraa  with  tha 
bMt  Btitiih  wriMrs  in  lapDodng  him  to  b«  the  restorer  and  leoond  father 
of  the  EtigUih  ohnrohei.  Bat  he  thinks  the  applioation  more  lihely  to 
have  been  made  to  bishop*  In  Oaat,  on  the  ground  Uiat  the  rites  of  both 
obarchea  were  Identical.    II  doesn't  matter  to  wbom  the  apfdioation  wm 
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all  lands,  moian  visited  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  on  his 
return  bnilt  a  ohnroh  of  stone  ^  and  a  monastAry  or  school 
attended  by  Irisli  students  near  Whithorn  in  Wigtonshire. 

Then  he  commenced  missionary  work  in  this  district. 
But  his  chief  work  was  not  done  here,  bat  among  the  Ficts 
who  inhabited  the  middle  of  Scotland  aoath  of  the  Grampians 
and  north  of  Edinburgh.  Generally  speaking,  Britain  sontii-n 
of  the  walls  had  become  Christian  nnd^  the  Roman  oconpa- ' 
tion,  and  there  would  be  many  Christians  and  many  RomanI 
families  in  the  debatable  land  between  the  w^k.  Bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  sappoBe  that  any  of  the  tribes  north  of 
the  walla  had  embraced  Christianity. 

There  waa  no  traditioa  of  apostolic  missions  in  Ireland. 
Bat  it  is  believed  that  the  south  of  Ireland  was  very  early 
viaited  hy  Christian  missionaries  and  that  there  were  bishops 
in  (tasory,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Emly,  the  sonthem  porta 
bang  even  in  those  days  trading  centres  of  great  importance. 
Britons  may  have  fled  to  Ireland  and  Man  from  the  Diocletian 
persecntion  in  England  in  the  fourth  oentniy. 

In  431  a  missionary  bishop  Falladius  was  sent  by  Pope 
Celestine  to  this  part  of  Ireland,  bat  his  work  was  not  wholly 
soocessfnl.  He  fell  oat  with  the  local  king,  Nathi,  and  I^t 
the  oooatiy  aa  an  almost  onbroken  field  to  a  snocessor  who  is 
one  of  the  great  names  of  missionary  history. 

While  Ninian  was  carrying  on  his  work  amm^  the 
sontiiem  Picts,  St.  Patrick  *  waa  bom  at  Dumbarton  on  the 
Clyde,*  the  gruidaon  of  a  priest  and  the  son  of  a  deacon  of 
the  Chnrch  who  was  also  decorion  or  town  cooncillor.  The*) 
Church  did  not  then  insist  upoa  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  a' 
doctrine  which  became  in  after  times  so  important,  so  that  io 
was  not  a  maik  of  disgrace  but  rather  of  honour  to  be  thM 
son  of  a  priest  It  was  not  uncommon  for  priests,  especiallyj 
for  monks,  to  be  celibates,  but  it  was  not  a  necesmty  w 

'  The  very  ewliest  alone  recoTda  of  Chrlstlanlt;  in  Britain  an  at  Kirk 
Uadrine  in  Wlgtonthlre,  a  iloue  ooliunn  with  a  orou  and  loonogram. 

■  It  ia  now  ^nsrally  acknowledged  that  the"  coQf«BSion"  of  St.  Patrick 
and  hie  efdetle  to  Corotloai  aie  genuine  works  of  hla  hand,  and  that  we 
inajr  rel;  on  tbo  partionlara  abont  hia  ilfe  contained  in  them. 

*  Patriok'i  blrth[daoe  haa  been  claimed  bj  Bonlogne,  Briitol,  CaerleoD, 
Culltle^  DambMton,  Olaafamboij,  p*it«  of  Iretand,  and  Tonr*. 
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conform  to  any  rale  of  celibacy.  In  the  East  even  a6  this 
day  it  is  the  exception. 

At  sixteen  yean  of  age  (it  is  said),  Patrick  with  hie  two 
sistere  were  seised  by  the  Ulster  Soots  in  one  of  their  raids 
on  the  coast,  and  he  was  carried  off  to  Ireland  as  a  slave,  on 
a  farm  in  Antrim,  where  for  six  years  be  remained.  When 
he  escaped,  he  went  to  Gaol,  where  he  studied  fat  orders 
with  St.  Martin  at  Toors  and  with  St.  Gemianas  at  Anxerre. 

When  PallftdinB  left  Ireland,  Patrick  was  ordained  by  a 
OalHcan  bishop,  and  went  with  a  party  to  Ireland. 

He  arrived  at  Wicklow  in  433,  and  went  north  to  Down 
and  Ulster,  where  he  had  been  in  captivity.  But  not  meet- 
ing there  with  much  saocess,  and  possibly  seeing  that  the 
people  would  be  best  gained  throogh  the  over-king,  in  the 
following  year  he  went  with  his  following  to  Tara  in  Meath, 
the  residence  then  of  the  kings  of  Ireland. 

Keaching  Tara  in  the  evening  of  Easter  Eve,  the  party 
lighted  a  fire  at  their  camp,  nnaware^  that  there  was  a 
heathen  celebration  at  Easter,  at  which  it  was  the  mle  that 
a  sacred  fire  ehoold  be  lighted  before  any  other.  The 
Druids,  excited  by  the  breach  of  this  observance,  prophesied 
evil  to  the  king  unless  the  fire  lit  by  the  strangers  were  at 
once  extinguished.  Bnt  tiie  king,  Leary  (or  Leoghaire), 
though  at  first  alarmed  and  hostile,  let  his  curiosity  get  the 
better  of  his  fears,  and  ended  by  inviting  Patrick  and  his 
party  to  the  palace,  where  the  Saint  on  Easter  Day  improved 
the  occasion  to  good  effect,  preaching  Christianity  to  the 
assembled  high  chiefs,  and  gaining  important  converts. 
Patrick  followed  up  his  saccess  at  once,  preaching  and 
baptizing  at  Tara,  and  then  he  went  south,  where  he  met 
with  equal  success,  converting  among  others  the  king  of 
Cashel. 

Bere  he  came  in  touch  with  the  earlier  missionaries 
of  the  south,  who  at  first  held  aloof  from  him,  as  later  the 
Welsh  bishops  did  from  Augustine.  But  after  a  time, 
whether  by  tact  or  good  fortune,  be  gained  their  co^peratioD, 
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and  would  appear  to  hare  had  no  farther  trouble.    In  later 
years  he  went  north,  and  founded  Armagh.  ^ 

After  this  he  held  ajmods  and  cotmcUs  o£  the  Church  and  i 
drew  np  rales  for  its  gaidanoe,  deroting  himself,  when  the  | 
seed  was  once  more  sown,  to  the  organisation  and  discipline 
of  the  chorches.  \)He  wonld  appear  to  baye  divided  hia  field  I 
into  diocesoB,  like  Theodore  in  England  much  later,  as  he 
forlnds  a  bishop  acting  in  the  diocese  of  another.^  y 

Bat  a  onstom  arose  of  consecrating  as  bishop  anyone  / 
very  conBpicnouB  for  holiness  or  learning,  withont  giving  \ 
him  a  diooese.  Besides  this  tiie  monastery  rather  than  the 
diocese  was  the  unit  of  all  early  missionary  enterprise,  and 
monasteries  in  Patrick's  time  sprang  np  by  hundreds.  The 
bishop  became  snbordinate  to  the  abbot  or  abbess,  who 
represented  the  religions  organisation  of  the  tribe. 

Most  of  tiiBse  monasteries  were  not  like  the  later 
monasteries  qniet  homes  for  devotion  of  men  and  women 
who  wished  to  lire  retired  ^m  the  world,  bat  oolleges  and 
schools  where  the  yonth  coald  be  educated  in  the  learning 
of  the  time  under  religions  inflaencee  and  discipline  by  the 
priests  and  monks.  Vows  were  not  necessary,  only  obedi- 
ence to  the  rales  of  the  monastery  while  the  pnpil  remained 
there.  So  great  was  the  advance  of  Ireland,  untouched  by 
the  Saxon  invasion,  that  at  the  assembly  of  Drnmketta  In 
574,  a  scheme  of  free  general  education  was  proposed,  of 
a  college  for  each  province,  with  a  number  of  secondary 
coUegm  nnder  it.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  scheme  was 
carried  out. 

But  there  were  convents  for  snch  men  and  women  as 
desired  to  lead  the  saintly  life  in  quiet,  such  as  the  convent 
of  Eildare  fotmded  t^  a  noble  lady  St.  Bridget  in  480  and 
the  monastery  of  Inis  Scattety  on  the  Island  of  Scattery  in 
the  Shannon,  to  which  do  women  were  admitted,  founded  by 
SenanuB. 

Two  great  scholastic  monasteries,  in  which  the  pupils 
were  counted  l^  thonsands,  later  became  pre-eminent — 
Bangor,  in  County  Down,  and  Clonard,  on  the  Boyne, 
which  is  the  connecting  link  between  the  two  islands. 
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It  is  generally  ariatocrats  who  lead  in  missionaiy  enter- 
prise, and  it  is  a  reason  for  their  Gsocess.  The  common 
man  sees  (he  acknowledged  leader  willing  to  risk  his  life 
for  bis  faith,  to  undergo  hardships,  to  endure  obloqny.  It 
appeals  to  him,  and  he  follows  where  he  would  not  follow 
one  of  his  own  type. 

After  Bt.  Patrick's  death  in  465,  the  Irish  missionaries 
seemed  to  hare  tamed  to  Wales  for  instmction.  One 
Finian,  a  native  of  Leinster,  passed  his  early  years  onder 
St.  David,  and  when  he  came  hack  to  Irehuid  brooght 
with  him  Britons  who  helped  him  to  fonnd  the  monastery 
of  Clonard,  of  which  he  was  the  first  ahbot.  Afterwards 
in  Clonard  was  ednoated  St.  Colnmba,  an  Irish  chieftain 
of  royal  Uood  from  Donegal,  a  great-grandson  of  Niall 
of  the  Nine  Hostages,  sometimes  called  ColnmlMnUe,  or 
Colnmba  of  the  Chnrches,  iioTa  the  nnmber  of  monasteries 
foanded  by  him. 

When  abont  thirty  years  of  age  Colnmba  was  sent  to 
be  made  a  bishop,  being  then  a  deacon,  to  a  bishop  named 
Etohen,  one  of  those  consecrated  for  an  especially  blameless 
life,  who  was  living  in  solitary  seclnsion  withont  any  diocesan 
duties.  Etohen  was  plonghing  when  Colnmba  came;  be 
at  once  left  the  ploogb  and  began  the  ceremony  of  ordina- 
tion. Whether  inadvertently  or  on  purpose  he  got  hold  of 
the  wrong  office,  and  ordained  the  yonng  deacon  a  priest 
instead  of  making  him  a  bishop.  Colnmba,  says  the  legend, 
looked  npon  this  as  a  direct  divine  intervention,  and  refnsed 
afterwards  to  become  a  bishop,  a  refusal  made  nse  of  in 
days  long  after  by  the  supporters  of  tbe  Preebyterian 
party. 

Some  ten  or  twelve  years  later,  about  563  (just  after 
Gildas  had  written  his  invectives),  he  undertook  a  mission 
to  Scotland,  sailing  to  the  west  coast  like  the  founders 
of  Glastonbury,  with  twelve  companions,  establishing  his 
mission  on  an  island  called  Hii  or  lona,  in  the  open  sea, 
between  the  scene  of  St.  Ninian's  labours  among  the 
BOnthem  Plots  and  a  kingdom  called  Dalriada  or  Sootia, 
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established  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  by  ChnHtian 
Soots '  &oin  Irehwd,  in  ArgyllHhire  and  Cantyre. 

This  now  barren  little  island,*  set  in  a  stormy  sea, 
became  the  centre  of  a  great  missionary  work  in  both 
islands,  oonnecting  the  work  in  Ireland,  with  which  lona 
kept  in  close  touch,  with  missions  in  the  west  of  Scotland,' 
and  through  Holy  Island  with  the  east  coast  and  midlands 
of  England.  Neither  lona  -aor  any  other  of  these  western 
islands  can  have  been  the  barren  wastes  which  they  now 
are  when  Golamba  and  his  mission  settled  there.  Zona 
would  support  only  a  rery  small  population  now,  but  before 
the  destmctioD  of  the  timber  it  and  all  the  western  isles 
were  probably  well  peopled  and  the  seat  of  a  high  dvilisa- 
tion.  That  the  Northmen  later  thoaght  it  worth  their  while 
to  settle  and  hold  these  islands  in  force  for  so  many 
oenturies  testifies  to  their  produottre  character.* 

Columba  was  followed  by  a  distinguished  serias  of 
workers,  Adomnan  who  wrote  his  life,  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  all  the  legendary  lires  of  saints,  Aidan  the 
apwtle  of  Northombria,  and  F^ian  who  preached  to  Meroia 
and  East  Saxony. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  Britain  had  re- 
sulted in  a  great  relapse  into  heathenism  beyond  and 
between  the  walls.  Most  of  the  work  of  Nini&n  and  his 
Bucoessors  was  to  be  done  again,  the  tribes  being  induced 
throogh  their  chieftains  to  return  to  the  Christian  faith. 
Work  in  this  direction  was  being  done  in  Cumbria  or 
Strathdyde    from    Glasgow    down    to    Cumberland    (and 


^ i«  wUhod  to  sail  down  tbe  chain  o(  loohi  which  ni 

tiiiw  tha  CaledonUu  Ctmftl,  the  wind  wu  blowiss  np  the  looh,  Bad  tha 
beMlwD  priest!  olalmltig  tbia  u  Ibair  doing  defled  him  to  go.  Oolnmbk 
Hdled  otote  up  to  ths  wind,  Mid  to  their  ftm&iemeiit "  the  i>o»t  is  borne 
•loog  ftgsmit  the  oontrkTT  winds  with  amaiiiig  velocity."  Tbtn  tha 
kponta  taoki,  uid  "the  ftavsrw  wind*  veer  round  to  the  adrantage  of 
the  Tojt^."  Aa  a  oonieqaenco,  tha  king  uid  all  hi*  people  ecoept 
Cbriatianity.— Adanuwn's  Lift  of  Oolumba. 
*  See  the  chapter  on  "  Foneti^"  if/ra. 
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poeedbly  also  among  the  Sontfaem  Ficts),  by  St.  Kentigam 
or  Mongo,^  who  ia  repreaented  m  being  a  Pict  of  Sonthem 
Scotland.  Consecrated  by  an  Irish  Inahop,  Mnngo  set  ap 
hifl  monastery  at  Glaagow  aa  bishop  of  Strathclyde.  Driren 
from  Stratholyde,  he  went  to  stay  for  a  time  with  St.  Band 
at  Menevia  in  Wales,  and  founded  a  monastery  at  Llanelwy 
on  the  banks  of  the  Welsh  Clyde.  Called  back  to  Strath- 
clyde, Mango  handed  orer  Uanelwy  to  his  pnpil,  St.  Asaph, 
after  whose  name  it  has  been  called. 

After  Mango's  retnm,  he  and  Colnmba  are  said  to  have 
met  at  Glasgow. 

Soon  after  Colnmba  began  his  mission,  the  British 
Church  was  holding  a  synod  (with  St.  David  present)  to 
check  any  appearance  of  the  great  Pelagian  heresy,  so- 
called  after  one  Morgan  or  Felagios,  a  Welsh  monk  ot 
the  fifth  century.  On  its  first  appearance  St.  Germanos 
and  St.  Lonp  had  been  sent  by  the  Pope  to  combat  the 
error. 

They  succeeded  in  more  than  convincing  tii&  heretic  by 
argument.  St.  Germanns,  who  had  been  an  old  soldier, 
headed  an  army  of  Britons  and  defeated  the  Picta  and 
Saxons  at  a  battle  near  Mold  in  Flintshire,  called  the 
Hallelujah  battle,  from  the  word  which  Germanns  and  his 
men  shouted  to  frighten  the  foe  as  they  advanced.  It  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  account  of  the  decay  of  the 
British  Church  either  that  she  should  have  given  birth  to 
an  arch-heretic  (for  such  things  do  not  happen  to  sleepy 
Churches),  or  that  she  should  be  able  successfully  to  crush 
its  reviv^  a  hondred  years  later. 

When  one  speaks  of  any  of  these  men,  Ninian,  Patrick, 
Columba,  Uungo,  Aidan,  remember  that  they  were  only  a 
few  whose  names  have  survived  to  as  out  of  the  many  like 
men  who  were  engaged  in  evangelising  the  heathen. 

The  British  Church  then,  for  in  both  islands  and  in 
every  part  of  them  it  was  ritnally  and  dootrinally  the  same, 

I  '<  Cyudejm  uid  rooDgbn  Are  pire  Welih — CjiideTTn  from  oyn,  oblef ; 

'■ '— '      TSwyttgu,   from  mw;ii,  amiable;  aa,  dear."    Skeoe,  Cdtie 

188.     ThsDo  -        -  .  «.    — 
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spread  the  Christian  religion  orer  all  that  part  of  Britain 
which  waa  oocnpied  by  British  or  Bonum-British  peoples. 
Whether  it  attempted  to  conrert  the  Saxon  invader  was 
another  matter.  [Diese  invaders  were  heathen,  worshipping 
Woden,  Thor,  and  Freya,  the  gode  whose  names  are  em- 
bedded in  oor  days  of  the  week,  Wednesday,  Thursday, 
and  Friday,  They  were  not  bigots  for  religion,  bnt  they 
marked  ont  the  monks  for  special  attack,  as  the  Romans 
had  spent  their  force  against  the  Dmids,  recognising  that 
the  brute  force  owes  always  its  soocess  to  the  spiritnal  ideas 
which  lie  behind  it. 

It  would  be  natural,  judging  by  their  work  among  the. 
Picts  and  Soots,  to  suppose  that  the  British  did  attempt! 
the  oonrendon  of  the  Saxons.  It  could  not  have  been 
an  attractive  task.  In  those  days  no  force  of  ironclads! 
and  soldiers  followed  to  avenge  the  death  of  the  missionary  | 
to  the  heathen.  They  sought  death  if  they  could  therel^  I 
spread  the  knowledge  of  Jesna  Christ.  \ 

They  did  not,  one  would  hope,  shrink  from  the  martyr- 
dom which  would  be  a  very  likely  consequence  of  an 
attempt  to  avenge  a  material  invasion  by  a  spiritual  one. 
But  if  they  did  make  the  attempt,  and  it  may  very  well 
have  been  so,  and  that  Britons  were  among  the  many 
gl(nious  failures  whose  bones  whiten  in  all  lands  in  testi- 
mony of  Christ,  the  time  did  not  come  for  Christianity 
to  oooquer  the  Saxon  until  the  end  of  the  sixth  centory. 
And  then  in  the  first  instance  it  came  from  another 
qnarter. 

II.  Rome  bktubns  to  Bbitaik 
Columba  died  at  lona  in  S97,  and  in  this  year  or  there-/ 
abouts^  a  mission  was  sent  from  Rome  to  Britain  by  the  I 
great  Pope  Gregory. 

Ethelbert.  king  of  Kent,  who  w»?  «^l  tJiiif  tiwiA  npAi-lnM 

of  the  other  Saxon  tribes,  muried  Bertha,  the  daughter  of 

Charibert,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  brought  with  her  to 

Britain  her  chaplain.    The  IiVankB,  who  were  ChristianB, 

>  I  nuke  no  point  ot  vxmmcj  In  uij  of  thsM  d«tw. 
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lud  become  Diutera  of  QaqL  Foaaibly  Gharibert  invited 
Qiegaej  to  Bend  his  miBsion. 

The  story  of  ita  origin  is  that  Grogoiy  befcffe  he  was 
Pope,  saw  in  the  market-plaoe  at  Rome  some  young  boys 
exposed  for  sale  who  were  Angles,  from  the  land  north  of 
the  Hamber,  then  called  Deira.  Strack  by  their  appearance, 
he  planned  a  misBion  to  their  conntaiy,  panning  on  their 
names,  "  Non  Angli  Bed  Angeli,"  "  Deira  they  shonld  be 
pinched  from  the  wrath  of  God,"  "their  king  being  Ella, 
Alleluia  shonld  be  song  in  the  land,"  and  so  forth. 

The  great  Pope  was  never  to  go  on  this  mission  himself, 
oor  was  the  land  of  the  Angles  to  take  its  Christianity  from 
Borne.  Bnt  in  697  he  made  an  efCort  in  that  direction  by] 
sending  to  Ethelbert  a  band  of  missionaries  under  the  leadei^t 
ship  of  one  Angnstdne.'  -^ 

So  far  as  the  kingdom  of  Kent  was  oonoemed,  the 
adoption  of  the  Christian  religion  was  very  Boon  eSeoted. 
The  religion  of  the  tribal  chief  was  the  religion  of  his  people, 
and  his  change  was  the  signal  far  a  general  compliance. 

In  most  cases  the  chief's  acceptance  (^  the  new  religion 
was  not  in  the  least  goremed  by  any  oonmderation  of  itsj 
tmth  or  spiritoal  advantages,  bnt  porely  by  considerations 
of  policy.  A  raler  wonld  hardly  venture 'to  change  his 
religion  even  for  temporal  advantage  onless  he  were  certain 
of  the  support  of  his  peo|de,  or  unless,  like  Edwin  of  Korth 
Hombria  later,  he  had  consulted  the  Witan.  As  will  be 
iha  change  of  religion  by  a  Bretwalda,  or  overlord,  led  to  hisl 
being  deprived  of  power,  nnless  he  could  carry  with  hun  the' 
subject  tribes. 
*  Ten 

hiE  mlai 

C^nnbajiiiB,  b  Lalusternuui,  headed  a  missloii  from  Bangor  in  Ulster  to 
the  Obrlatlan  Fiiuiki  In  Borgundj.  Wbat  sort  of  people  theee  Chrlstfans 
were  Hilnun  [Latin  ChrutianUg,  lib.  ly.  o.  ii„  qnoted  in  Stoket'e  OUie 
Chunlt  in  Ireland,  p.  136]  teliana:  "It  is  ditBcnlt  to  canoelve  a  more  dark 
knd  odious  ■[>!«  of  sooletj  than  that  of  Fianoe  ander  her  HeroTingian 
kin^  tbe  descendants  of  CIotIb,  m  deBcribed  by  Gregory  of  Tonrt.  In 
the  ooalitloD  of  barbarism  with  Roman  Cbristiaidty,  barbariam  biLs  intro- 
duoed  into  Christianity  all  its  ferocitj,  with  none  of  its  generoaitf  or 
magnanimity.    Its  eneigy  ebowi  Itaelf  in  atrocity  of  oruel^,  and  eren  of 

■eneoalitr.    Tbronghont,  asaaselnatiuii- •-'■'—   — j  »_._i-ij—  .^.._ 

mingle  with  adnlteriet  and  rapes,"    H 
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In  this  inBtauce,  at  first  all  went  welL  TTfTifr  w>m  nlnm 
to,  and  in  alliance  with,  tha  ChriHtian  Franka.  The  mlBsion- 
aries  were  kindly  received,  Ethelbert  was  baptized,  and  with 
him  his  people.  After  nearly  two  hundred  years'  absenoe, 
Borne  came  back  to  Britain. 

Neither  Gregory  nor  Angnstine  seem  to  hare  known  of 
the  existence  of  the  British  Church.  It  would  have  been 
natural,  if  they  did  know  it,  that  they  Bhonld  wish  at  once  to 
join  with  the  Chnrch  of  the  West  in  the  work  of  conversion. 

Abont  five  years  after  his  landing,  Angnstine  appointed 
a  meeting  with  the  British  bishops  at  some  point  in  the 
West  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  whither  he  went  onder  a 
safeguard  from  Ethelbert  through  the  territories  of  the 
different  tribes. 

The  British  bishops  must  have  looked  with  great  curiosity 
upon  the  Latin-speaking  Christian  strangers ;  tbongh  sent 
by  their  deadly  enemy  the  Kentish  king,  th^  had  yet 
come  to  them  from  Borne,  that  distant  name  of  yet  almost 
Buperstitions  reverence,  the  Borne  whoee  fortresses,  roads, 
and  bridges  yet  remained  in  Wales  to  mark  the  greatness 
that  had  passed  away. 

Angnstine  found  the  British  Chnroh  differing  in  several  . 
small  points  in  its  usage  from  the  Chnrch  of  Some,  but  be 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  difference  of  doctrine,  or 
any  sign  of  that  decay  which  is  insisted  on  by  Gildas.  {  The, 
two  most  important  differences  were  the  form  of  the  tonsure 
and  the  time  of  keeping  Easter.*  t 

The  British  form  of  tqpsme  was  across  the  head  instead 
of  being  Gircular.  The  British  Chnrch  had  followed  an  older 
and  less  scientific  compatation  of  Easter,  which  had  been 
discarded  by  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  since  the 
Saxon  invasion,  and  this  and  the  tonsure  stood  in  the  way  of 
cordial  co-operation. 

If  Angnstine  had  been  a  great  man  like  the  Pope  who 
Bent  him,  he  could  have  waived  these  points  with  tiie 
certainty  that  when  the  British  Chnrch  had  onoe  joined 

'  The  qaettloti  of  EMter  U  a 
Aiuialt  ^  UltUr,  BditioD  1901. 
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with  Borne,  tlie  oorreot  Easter  and  the  oonTentioiial  tonHore 
wonld  follow  from  the  preesnre  of  opinioa  of  the  great 
majority  of  tfae  Churoli.  Bnt  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
&  man  poflseflsed  of  the  qualities  which  make  matters  of 
difference  vanish  nnder  tact  and  Christian  sympathy. 

Men  who  travel  to  spread  their  religion,  with  their  lives 
at  stake  if  they  fail,  are  often  strangely  intolerant  of  fellow- 
ChristianB  who  differ  in  small  matters  of  observance  and 
belief.  Angnstine  seems  to  have  had  a  good  deal  of  this 
missionary  intoleranoe,  shown  by  his  threats  and  imprecations 
when  he  failed  to  bring  the  British  bishops  to  Ms  views. 

Bnt  there  was  an  issue  at  stake  separating  the  two 
Chnrches  far  greater  than  Easter  or  the  tonsnre.  This  issae 
is  defined  in  the  answer  which  Bede,  who  gives  ns  an  account 
of  the  interview,  pots  into  the  months  of  the  British  bishops, 
that  "  they  wonld  do  none  of  these  tJiingB,  nor  raentu  him^ 
at  their  arckbishop."  It  was  the  claim  of  Angnstine  to  be 
their  spiritual  overlord  which  broke  off  the  negotiations. 
We  are  not  in  a  position  to  jndge  the  qnarrel,  for  we  hardly/ 
know  how  far  it  was  in  Angnstine's  power  to  waive  this' 
claim  of  paramount  anthority,  or  what  wonld  have  been  tbel 
political  consequences  of  its  acceptance  by  the  British. 

It  was  not  until  the  seventeenth  centnry  that  the  idt 
of  Ifonoonformity,  the  allowance  of  any  variation  from  the 
religion  of  the  State,  became  a  political  belief ;  np  to  that 
time  the  religion  of  the  State  was  oontorminous  with  its 
physical  authority.  The  Civil  Wars  of  the  seventeenth 
century  were  w^;ed  over  Europe  primarily  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  principle  of  unity  of  faith.  _ 

The  adoption  of  Angnstine  as  their  archbishop  would  | 
very  likely  have  meant  that  the  British,  who  were  then  at  / 
the  height  of  their  straggle  with  tike  invaders,  and  had  just  I 
won  a  great  victory,  wonld,  by  acknowledging  the  spiritual  ( 
anthority  of  Ethelbert's  emissary,  acknowledge  Ethelbert  as  I 
their  temporal  overlord.^  The  Churches  of  England  and  I 
Scotland,  and  the  Soman  power  in  Ireland,  are  evidences  at 
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the  present  day  of  tliifl  identity  of  the  temporal  an^l  spiritDall  j 
power  in  medieval  history.  j'^ 

As  events  joxired,  the  adoption  of  Christianity  was  so 
very  dangerous  a  move  for  Ethelbert,  that  he  coald  not  afford 
to  lie  nnder  the  suspicion  of  joining  in  alliance  with  the 
enemies  of  his  sabject  States,  except  on  the  terms  of  their 
oomplete  aubmission.  An  attempt  on  Ethelbert's  part  to 
(M^er  the  conversion  of  East  Anglia  throngh  its  king,  Red- 
wald,  led,  a  few  years  later,  to  the  loss  of  his  anpremacy. 

It  is  qnite  possible  that  he  sent  Angostine  on  this  mis- 
sion with  a  view  to  persnading  the  Britons  to  acknowledge 
bis  superiority,  and  so  to  pot  an  end  throagh  the  Church  to 
a  troublesome  war.  It  is  even  possible  that  Angustine's 
mission  was,  in  the  first  instance,  invited,  and  the  change 
to  Christiatuty  made  with  this  end  in  view,  and  that  the 
IVanks  became  Ethelbert's  allies  on  the  basis  that  Kent 
wonld  become  Christian. 

After  this  the  British  Ohnrcb  remuned  apart  for  cen-^ 
tnriee,  the  only  part  of  Britain  which,  for  the  time,  respondedl 
to  the  teaching  of  Angostine  being  Kent  and  Essex,  \ 

On  the  death  of  Ethelbert,  Kent  became  for  a  time  again 
heathen.  Tliongh  the  new  king  again  changed  religions, 
the  power  of  Kent  had  fallen  so  low  that  Christianity  did 
not  spread  beyond  its  borders. 

On  the  death  of  the  king  of  Essex,  Essex  again  became 
heathen,  and  remained  so.  The  Deira  of  Gregory's  hopes 
remained  unconverted. 

The  whole  stcoy  of  Augustine's  mission,  and  of  his  meet- 
ing with  the  British  bishops,  is  of  the  highest  interest  in 
British  history.  It  is  an  epitome  of  the  subsequent  relations 
of  Church  and  State,  which  make  np  great  part  of  history 
np  to  the  sixteenth  century.  Augustine  is  our  first  example 
of  the  eccleeiastio  claiming  for  Rome  the  anthority  of  the 
overlord  of  the  State. 

The  attitude  of  Augustine  towards  the  British  bishops  is 
that  assumed  later  by  Rome  to  all  who  wonld  not  uncon- 
ditionally submit  to  her  authority ;  in  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Ethelbert  and  the  tribes  which  he  con- 
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troUecl,  the  identity  of  the  Ghnroh  with  the  nation,  whidi 
was  erentnally  to  break  np  the  Boman  Bapremacy,  comes 
into  view.  It  is  eaaisr  by  the  light  of  this  to  nnderatand 
Henty  VIII'b  assault  on  tiie  monasteries  as  the  first  step  in 
the  qnarrel  which  pnt  the  national  king  in  the  place  of  the 
Italian  Pope,  ^ 

The  crowded  monasteries  of  the  British  Ghorch,  con- 
federated in  loose  tribal  fashion,  owning  no  strong  central 
anthori^  which  could  enforce  discipline  or  ensure  pnre  doc- 
trine, sending  out  their  gospellers-errant  to  preach  to  all  i 
without  distinction  of  territory  or  ot  race  on  the  one  hand,  / 
and  the  little  well-drilled  following  of  Angnstine,  with  its  I 
nndeviating  discipline  and  its  nncompromising  aims  on  the  I 
other,  are  bnt  ezamplea  of  the  two  forces  whioh  divide  always  | 
our  world  of  religions  thought.     On  the  one  hand,  there  L 
the  preaching  bishop  or  friar,  be  be  Aidan,  Latimer,  Wesley, 
or  their  like,  the  architect  who  rouses  the  entharaasm  of  the   | 
nntbinking  crowd  to  the  conception  of  great  truths ;  and,  on 
the  other,  the  builder  who  makes  the  continuance  of  the 
enthusiasm  possible,  expressing  it  in  the  intellectnal  ideas  of 
the   times,  reducing  to  concrete  form  the  abstract  faiths 
on  which  it  is  founded,  and  binding  society  into  a  moral 
whole  by  disciplitie,  by  the  enforcement  of  obedience  to  a 
common  authority.  ^ 

So  long  as  there  was  no  authority  stronger  than  the  I 
tribal  chieftain  to  set  the  example,  the  success  of  the  British 
monk  was  immediate  and  widespread,  and  the  other  made 
little  progress.*    Bnt  when  with  Boman  influence  osmo  the  I 
power  to  produce  order  and  peace,  which  gave  to  Bome  her  \ 
commanding  pUce,  before  the  Popes  put  by  tiieir  great 
mission  to  all  Christendom,  and  descended  to  become  them- 
selves  the  turbulent  chiefs  of  Italian  territory,  their  authority 
swept  all  before  it  throughoat  the  isIaDds. 

<  In  Bode's  accoant  ot  Aldan,  he  t«lli  as  that  "  he  ins  wont  to  traTSTM  / 
•rerywhera.  both  towD  and  ooDDtr?,  od  foot,  never  on  horseback,  anleu 
OompellBd  by  some  DTgent  neceesitj  ;  and  whenever  in  hU  wht  be  mw 
anj,  eltbei  rloh  or  poor,  immediately  tnming  to  them,  he  invited  them,  U 
infldela,  to  embrace  the  mTSterj  of  the  faith  ;  or,  it  tbey  wer«  belierera,  to 
■trengtben  them  In  the  faith,  and  to  atir  them  ap  by  wordi  oi  aotions  to 
almj  and  to  good  works." 
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There  are  BeyeralinstrnctiTe  tenches  in  the  Htory.  Whole- 
sale coDTersion  of  the  heathen  in  those  days  as  in  these  was 
not  always  the  result  of  spiritnal  emotion,  nor  failure  of 
necessity  a  sign  of  want  of  earnestness  or  of  decay.  When*^ 
Bedwald,  king  of  East  Anglia,  is  ordered  by  his  overlord  to  I 
become  Chris^n,  he  compUes  by  adding  an  image  of  Christ  { 
aa  a  god  to  the  heathen  deities  in  his  temple,  -^ 

Possibly  some  part  of  the  immediate  fidlnre  of  the  Bomao 
miseion  may  have  been  due  to  the  am^^ce  shown  by  the 
cnltnred  Roman  to  the  half-civilised  peoples  to  whom  he 
went.  Races  may  take  their  fashions  or  their  mechanical 
inventions,  bnt  never  their  mental  ideas,  from  those  who 
teach  them  in  a  spirit  of  alien  superiority. 

Rome  has,  to  a  great  extent,  learnt  this  lesscm,  but  there 
is  room  for  others  to  learn  it  too  in  these  days  when  the 
white  man  ostentatiously  takes  np  his  burden  to  the  peoples 
of  the  East. 

The  miraculous  until  very  late  ages  was  a  common  fact 
of  daily  life. 

When  Augnstine  finds  the  British  bishops  unwilling  to 
accept  him,  he  proposes  to  refer  the  matter  to  miracle.  A 
blind  man,  an  Angle,  is  provided  and  offered  to  the  bishops, 
who  were  nnable  to  make  him  see.  Augustine  then  by 
prayer  restores  his  sight.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
at  ^1  surprised  or  at  all  impressed. 

The  whole  tstory  in  all  its  details  rests  on  the  authority 
of  the  chronicler  Bede,  usually  a  singularly  kindly  and  im> 
partial  writer.  His  animus  is  shown  by  the  satisfaction 
with  which  he  relates  how,  a  few  years  after  these  events, 
Ethelfrith,  the  heathen  king  of  North  Humbria,  when 
warring  with  de  Britons,' made  a  great  slaoghter  of  the 
monks  of  the  Welsh  Bangor  (who,  JBede  tells  as,  to  the 
number  c^  many  thousands  "all  lived  by  the  labour  (d 
their  hands ")  at  a  battle  at  Chester,  where  they  were  not 
combatants,  but  were  praying  for  the  success  of  the  Britons. 
Thus,  he  says,  "was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  Augnstiue 
that  these  perfidious  men  should  feel  the  vengeance  of 
temporal  death  also,  becanse  they  had  despised  the  offer 
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of  eternal  salvation."  It  ia  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  it 
was  the  monk  who  aa  ohronioler  also  wrote  the  luBtoiy  of 
Dnnstan,  Edwy,  and  Ethelred,  of  William  Baf  as  and  Anselm, 
of  Henry  II  and  Becket,  of  John  and  Stephen  Langton. 

It  is  matter  for  r^ret  that  in  the  English  Chorch 
oalendar,  even  in  the  days  of  Bade,  we  find  no  mention  of 
the  names  of  those  who  differed  from  Borne  on  this  point  of 
ritnal  obserraDOe,  of  Patrick,  Colnmba,  or  Aidan,  aa  saintly 
workers,  who  were  worthy  to  be  remembered. 

m.  The  Fibst  Schesk 
The  next  forty  years  saw  the  dying  struggle  for  heathen- 
dom as  a  State  religion  in  Sonthem  Britain,  by  Penda,  king 
of  Meroia. 

The  office  of  war  leader  had  shifted  to  the  king  of 
North  Hnmbria,  as  that  part  was  threatened  by  a  combination 
of  the  Angles  of  Mercia  and  the  Britons  from  Ncnih  Wales 
and  Lancashire.  Edwin,  the  king  of  North  Hnmbria,  had 
married  the  daa^ter  of  the  king  of  Kent,  She  came  north, 
bringing  her  chaplain,  Faulinos,  with  her.  The  same  cycle 
of  events  took  place  as  had  taken  place  in  Kent.  Edwin 
consulted  his  Witan,  including  the  heathen  priests,  and, 
they  consenting,  he  ordered  the  change  to  Christianity  in 
his  dominioDB. 

A  few  years  afterwards  he  was  attacked  by  Fenda  and 
by  Cadwalla,  a  king  of  the  BritonB,  and,  deserted  by  some 
of  his  own  subjects,  he  was  overthrown  in  battle  and  killed. 
North  Humbria  reverted  to  heathenism,  and  Paulinns  the 
chaplain  fled  back  to  Kent. 

Cadwalla  appears  to  have  occnpied  York  and  held  North 
Hnmbria  for  a  year  or  more.  Then  he  was  defeated  by 
Oswald,  another  North  Hnmbrian  king,  who  had  been 
bronght  up  nnder  the  monks  of  lona.  After  a  great  victory 
over  Cadwalla  and  the  British  in  635,  which  was  viitnally 
the  turning-point  of  the  defence,  Oswald  had  the  hardihood 
to  persuade  his  people  to  embrace  Christianity.  He  eent  to 
lona  for  a  bishop.    Aidan  came  and  set  up  an  eastern 
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mcHiaitory  at  liodisfame  or  H0I7  laland,  off  the  coast  of 
Korthnmberlasd,  and  th^re  began  a  miBsion  work  which 
gradually  spread  over  tiie  north,  east,  and  midlands  aa  far 
as  Kwsftx. 

But  the  heathen  gods  were  not  to  be  so  easily  driven 
out.  The  conversion  of  Oswald  led  to  1^  nsnal  resolt; 
he  was  defeated  and  killed  by  Penda.  Only  the  sonthem 
port  of  North  Hombria  became  heathen  again,  but  Wessez, 
which  had  also  become  Christian  on  the  preaching  of  a 
Gallic  mismonary,  Birinns,  sent  by  Pc^  Honorioa,  wrait 
back  to  heathendom. 

Soon  after  this  the  son  of  Penda  married  the  sister  of 
Oswy  I  tA  Bemicia  or  Lower  North  Hcmbria,  and  became 
a  Christian,  and  Merda  again  took  its  faith  from  North 
Hnmbria.  Then  in  654  Penda  made  a  final  effort :  a  great 
battle  took  place,  he  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  heathen- 
dom CMne  to  an  end.  The  West  Saxons  again  became 
Christians,  and  Chad  from  Holy  Island  joeached  among  the 
Mercians  and  East  Angles. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  any  part  of  these 
Bti^SglM  ^^  &°7  origin  in  a  desire  to  nphold  religions 
faith.  No  donbt  the  Christian  missionaries  and  tJie  heathen 
priests  alike  enconraged  their  flocks  by  appeals  to  the  deities 
to  interfere.  But  in  themselves  all  the  wars  between  Briton, 
Saxon,  and  Angle  were  wars  for  land  and  cattle,  for  the 
means  of  life  from  the  soiL  "  The  gods  from  above  their 
mad  labour  behold,  and  pity  mankind."  Eeligion  only  enters 
in  as  each  tribe  looks  to  the  god  or  to  the  local  saint  to 
nph(^d  the  canse  of  valour,  expecting  victory  in  answer  to 
gifts  and  saorifioe. 

Want  of  snocess  led  to  a  change  of  gods,  especially  if  a 
series  of  eoocesseB  by  the  other  side  were  supported  by  some 
natural  accident  which  in  the  ignorance  of  natural  pheno- 
mena was  ascribed  to  mirade.  The  claim  of  the  Papacy  of 
first  a  ghostly,  and  afterwards  an  intellectual  and  physical, 
sapremacy  over  mankind,  was  made  far  easier  l^  this  idea 

'  Osi>7  bad  married  Eanfled,  the  dftoghtsr  of  the  king;  of  Kent. 
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oi  BDpernataral  powers  rewarding  good  and  pnnuhing  eril 
by  BnocesB  in  wajfare. 

The  forces  of  the  eiroommaiucated  king  of  the  nation 
fighting  under  interdict  fooght  under  a  very  heavy  handi- 
cap, thoogh  in  anght  else  they  might  be  saperior.  They 
went  into  battle  with  the  belief  that  periiaps  heaven  was 
against  them.  The  belief  most  always  have  been  open  to 
qneetion  by  results.  Bat  jndging  by  the  roles  of  discipline 
in  the  monasteiies/  the  Psalter  and  the  Old  Testament, 
which  wonld  be  in  great  part  typical  of  their  own  conditions, 
formed  a  larger  portion  of  the  moral  lawning  of  the  Chris- 
tian misnonary  than  any  other  part  of  the  Scriptnies. 

Soon  after  Angostine  had  had  hia  meeting  with  the 
British  bishops,  the  Pope  tried  to  settle  the  qnestion  of 
Easter  with  the  Irish  clergy.  In  629  a  synod  was  held  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  at  which  it  was  sensibly  deinded  to 
send  messengers  to  Borne  to  note  bow  Easter  was  observed 
by  the  ctowia  who  congregated  there  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  result  was  so  favonrable  to  the  Soman  con- 
tention, that  the  ChristianB  of  the  Sonth  of  Ireland,  under 
the  bishop  of  Emly,  adopted  the  Roman  calendar.  But  the 
North  kept  the  old  reckoning. 

The  question  became  the  more  acute  the  more  the 
Roman  inflnence  increased  in  the  islands.  There  may 
have  been  an  important  eocial  side  in  the  provision  of  the 
food  for  the  monasteries  and  retinoes  of  chiefs. 

In  G64  Oswy,  king  of  North  Humbria,  called  a  qrnod  at 
Whitby  to  discuss  the  matter.  He  had  married  a  Princess 
Eanfled  of  Kent,  who  bronght  a  Roman  chaplain  with  her ; 
no  doabt  be  fotmd  it  awkward  that  his  wife  ahoold  be  fasting 
while  he  was  enjoying  the  merriment  of  Easter. 

The  question  here  was  unusually  difficult,  as  the  monks 
from  lona  and  Holy  Island  were  men  of  immense  reputa- 
tion for  sanctity  and  learning,  and  they  were  very  strongly 
against  the  change.  Bat  in  the  end  Oswy  foond  means  to 
give  a  decision  in  favour  of  Roman  ust^. 

>  In  Luaeil,  for  Inatance,  a  coDtlnental  offshoot  of  Clonard,  the 
namben  were  ao  Inr^e  that  the  recital  at  the  Pxalter  Is  skld  to  havB  been 
ooDtinnoni  day  and  night. 
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Aidan's  snoeessor  witli  a  great  part  of  his  following  gave 
np  their  work  in  Korth  Hnmlnia  and  went  to  lona,  and 
afterwards  to  the  island  of  Innisboffin,  on  the  ooast  of  Mayo, 
in  Ireland,  where  tbey^  held  ont  for  another  half  oentnry  in 
their  qpinioD.  In  Wales  the  dispute  ended  in  768  throngh 
the  infioeoce  of  Elvod,  bishop  of  Gwynnedd. 

In  the  same  year  Oswy  joined  with  Egbert  of  Kent  in 
appointing  an  English-spealdng  priest  to  be  archbishop  of 
CaiiterbnTy.  Their  nominee  dying  of  fever  at  Bome,  the 
Pope  appointed  Hieodore  of  Tarsas,  a  veiy  learned  Greek, 
to  the  position,  and,  to  make  snre  that  as  a  Greek  he  did 
not  introdnce  any  heretical  Greek  Chnrcb  doctrine,  sent 
Hadrian,  another  learned  monk,  with  him  to  Britain  as 
assistant  from  Bome. 

This  Theodore,  Bede  tells  as,  was  the  first  archbishop 
whom  all  the  English  clergy  obeyed.  He  appears  to  hare 
been  a  man  of  a  character  the  veiy  opposite  to  Angnstine, 
very  persoasive,  taotfnl,  and  capable,  with  great  energy  for 
work,  and  sympathy  with  men's  failings.  Aagnstine  and 
his  sncceesors  had  never  learnt  the  langn^e  of  the  English, 
and  had  hardly  gone  oateide  the  borders  of  Kent.  Theodore 
spent  three  years  in  travel  over  the  whole  conntry,  and  then, 
in  673,  called  a  coonoil  at  Hertford,  onr  first  Parliament,  at 
which  dioceses  were  laid  ont,  to  which  bishops  were  to  con- 
fine themselves.  Sabject  to  the  sapremaoy  of  the  Primate 
at  Cantwbnry,  the  bounds  of  each  diocese  were  at  first  con- 
terminoDS  with  the  boonds  <^  each  State.  Bnt  Theodore  very 
CNXtn  aobdivided  several  of  them.  He  is  even  supposed  to 
have  outlined  the  English  parish  system. 

In  this  year,  673,  the  Venerable  Bede  was  bom  at  Jarrow, 
in  Northnmberiand.  He  never  left  it,  but  lived  and  wrote 
there  until  his  death.  It  is  to  him  as  our  first  credible  his- 
torian that  we  owe  any  facts  worth  knowing  of  what  took 
place  in  or  before  his  time.  His  style  is  charmingly  simple 
and  straightforward,  and  apart  from  the  miraculous  occur- 
rences which  he  relates,  and  hia  bias  against  the  schismatic 
Church  of  Britain,  he  appears  to  be  strikingly  tmstworthy 
and  impartiaL 
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MeuiTrbile  the  BritiBh  Chtiroh  in  both  islondB  oontmned 
the  Byatem,  invftltiable  for  evaogelising  great  massee  of 
heathens  orer  rast  tncta  of  oonntry,  of  travelling  biahopa 
oonnected  with  monastio  establishments,  the  Chan^  in  Ire- 
land especially  being  very  vigorons  in  ito  missionary  work  at 
home  and  on  the  Continent, 

Theee  early  British  clergy  were  not  only  m«i  of  very 
pore  life,  bat  of  great  learning,  aooording  to  the  learning 
of  the  time. 

Besides  ploughing  and  preaching,  they  dispated  with 
heretics,  wrote  poems,  sermons,  and  treatisee,  and  eetabUshed 
great  schools  of  learning  in  many  places.  Their  schools  and 
monasteries  had  their  own  severe  rides,  the  order  o£  St.  Bene- 
dict not  taking  root  in  Ireland  until  brought  in  by  the 
English  in  the  twelfth  oentory.* 

The  Northambrian  monks  from  lona,  who  refused  to 
oonform  to  Koman  osage,  spread  [their  work  among  the 
Picts,  Britons  of  Cumbria,  and  Soot«  of  Ireland.  Cnth- 
bert,  who  became  the  fsTonrite  saint  of  North  Humbria,  was 
among  those  who  conformed  to  the  Boman  osage.  He 
became  abbot  of  Melrose,  doing  his  work  among  the  Angles 
of  that  district.  He  went  afterwards  to  LindiBfame,  where 
he  died. 

The  Christianity  of  Britain  had  thus  been  due  to  varioos 
agents.  With  the  exception  of  Kent  and  Essex,  which  took 
their  conversion  from  Augustine's  mission,  and  the  work  of 
two  Gallic  missionaries,  Birinus  and  Felix,  it  nuy  be  said 
that  the  two  islands  received  Christianity  from  the  branches 
<rf  the  British  Chnrch  in  Wales,  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 

We  con  never  be  too  thimkful  for  the  nnion  <^  the 
Chnrch  undw  the  great  organising  power  of  Theodore, 
iriiioh  brongbt  Southern  Britain  once  more  into  tonch  with 

'  Ireliiiid  iiiid  Irish  education  lo  respoDsible  for  one  of  the  only  "  two 
rcBlly  oootidemble  men  in  the  republic  of  letlera  from  the  Btztli  to  ths 
eleventh  centarr  "  (llallam's  Middle  Ayet,  vol.  iii.),  John  Scotoa  Bri^oa, 
who  taught  at  the  Court  of  Charles  the  Bald  in  Franoe.  The  early  monas- 
ietiaa  were  fivqnentlj  double,  oae  for  monk*  and  one  for  nuni,  living 
•epsrately.  Examples  are  Kildare  (St.  BridjEet).  Coldingham  on  the  oljffs 
of  Berwick  (St.  Aebba— St.  Abb's  Head),  Whitb;  (8C.  Hilda],  Barking 
(St.  Ethelbarga). 
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the  civilisation  of  Sontliem  Europe,  and  helped  to  pnt  an 
end  to  the  internecine  tribal  wars,  which  {MX>hibited  any 
Booial  advance.  It  has  been  a  great  misfortnae  for  Ire- 
land that  the  tinity  and  organisation  did  not  extend  to 
her.  Bat,  as  Bishop  Lightfoot  said,  "  Not  Aagnetine,  but 
Aidan,  is  the  tme  Apostle  of  England." 
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CHAPTER  rv 

A   BETIBW.    BUROPK  AT  THE  OPENING  OF 
THE  NINTH  CENTURY 

As  time  goes  on,  the  first  inunigrfttion  from  ScandinBTJa 
cesses ;  the  tendency  tbronghoot  the  islands,  as  in  Scandi- 
navia itself,  is  to  consolidate  into  larger  bodies,  many  tribes 
becoming  anbjeot  to  one  powerfal  tribe  either  by  conquest 
or  by  adoption,  anl^ect  to  check  hj  a  combination  of  the 
weaker  against  the  stronger.  There  is  more  commonication 
with  Qatd,  where  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  throagb  which 
Christianity  had  come  to  Kent,  was  becoming  a  most  power- 
fal empire  under  a  new  dynasty  which  represented  the 
ministers  or  mayors  of  the  palace  of  the  older  Frankish 
kings. 

In  802  Egbert  ascended  the  throne  of  Wessex,  the 
sapremacy  passing  from  Mercia  to  Wessex,  and  remaining 
with  Wessex  henceforth,  so  long  as  the  Saxon  line  lasted. 

Although  his  accession  marks  no  special  advance  in  onr 
island  history,  the  date  is  a  convenient  point  of  review  for 
the  European  events  which  inflnenoed  Britain. 

In  476  the  Western  empire  of  Borne  came  to  an  end. 
For  the  next  sixty  years  the  bishops  of  Bome  acted  as 
mlers  of  the  city  nnder  the  barbarian  kings  of  Italy.  Is 
537  Belisarias,  the  general  of  Justinian,  the  emperor  of  the 
East,  invaded  and  conquered  Italy  and  held  the  greater  part 
of  it  for  the  Eastern  empire. 

About  670,  the  Lombards  invaded  Italy,  and  gave  their 
name  permanently  to  Lombardy. 

At  the  time  when  Gregory  sent  Augostiue  to  Britun, 
Borne  had  sank  to  its  lowest  point.  It  was  always  in 
imminent  danger  of  famine,  as  the  supplies  came  from 
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outside  of  It&Iy ;  it  was  id  imminent  danger  of  being  taken 
by  the  Lombuds,  whose  f ortrdsses  were  close  to  its  gates ; 
It  had  ceased  to  be  the  object  of  mnch  interest  to  the 
Eastern  emperors,  whose  energies  were  centred  on  the  affairs 
of  the  East. 

The  city  had  ceased  to  be  the  seat  of  learning  or  of 
science,  or  the  centre  of  trade.  All  that  remained  of  the 
literatnre  and  learning  of  the  ancient  world  was  in  the  East ; 
the  channels  c^  trade,  by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarians  in  the 
Weet,  tended  more  and  more  to  torn  eastward,  where  the 
empire  still  afforded  some  encouragement  and  some  pro- 
tection to  merchants ;  the  vogue  of  pilgrimage  which  soon 
afterwards  bronght  the  great  and  rich  barbarians  from  all 
parts  to  Borne  had  not  yet  set  in ;  the  city  became  yearly 
poorer  and  more  sparsely  popolated. 

The  temporal  powers  of  the  Popes  had  their  rise  in  the 
vigonr  with  whidi  in  those  direfnl  days  Gr^ory  and  bis 
sncceesors  administered  on  their  own  acconnt  the  govern- 
ment of  the  city  of  Rome,  without  vaiting  for  the  slow 
action  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  to  whom  Rome  was  nominally 
subject. 

Then  two  events  happened  which  gave  a  still  greater 
impetus  to  the  papal  authority. 

A  iiew  empire  sprang  up  in  the  East,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  to  overcome  the  whide  ChristiBn  world. 

In  622  the  prophet  Mohammed  was  driven  from  Mecca 
by  bis  enemies.  This  flight  was  but  the  prelude  to  the 
conversion  and  conquest  of  the  East  by  the  doctrines  of  the 
prophet.  His  successors  within  a  hundred  years  over-ran 
half  the  then  known  world.  They  took  Jerusalem,  drove  the 
warlike  Emperor  Heraclius  ont  of  Syria,  scattered  the  Roman 
navies,  occupied  Egypt,  taking  the  great  city  of  Alexandria, 
the  commercial  metropolis  of  the  East,  and  conquering  all 
the  northern  coast  of  Africa;  and  in  710  they  crossed  the 
straits  into  Spain,  out  of  which  they  drove  the  Visigoths. 
Advancing  into  France,  their  onward  course  was  stayed  by 
a  great  victory  which  Charles  Martel,  the  grandfather  of 
Charlemagne,  won  over  them  at  TouiB  in  732. 
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Hitherto,  in  the  rivKliy  which  had  always  existed  between 
East  and  West,  the  prestige  of  the  Roman  bishops  had  been 
challenged  and  overshadowed  by  the  patriarchates  of  the 
East — Constantinople,  Ephesns,  Jerusalem,  Alexandria — 
the  cradle  of  Christianity.  The  destruction  of  the  greater 
part  of  this  Eastern  Charoh  brought  Some  still  farther  ioto 
{Hominence  as  the  head  of  the  Christendom  that  remained. 

This  prestige  was  greatly  increased,  when  in  728  the 
Italians,  headed  by  the  Pope,  revolted  against  the  Eastern 
emperor.  The  immediate  caase  waa  the  attempt  to  abolish 
image  or  pictnre  worship  by  the  emperor,  Leo  III.  This 
action  of  the  Eastern  emperor  reealted  not  only  in  weaken- 
ing the  Eastern  empre  by  importing  into  imperial  problems 
tlie  fatal  weakness  of  religious  schism,  the  moet  fatal  of  all 
canaea  of  weakness,  bat  in  catting  off  permanently  the 
Weaten  Charch  and  the  Italian  prorince.  The  revolt 
placed  the  Fops  in  the  position  of  defender  of  the  true  faith 
against  a  schiamatic  rale,  and  protector  of  the  liberties  of 
Rome  at  once  against  the  tyranny  of  the  emperor  and  the 
Lombard  barbarian. 

A  qnarter  of  a  oentnry  after  this  revolt  the  Lombards 
over-ran  all  Italy.  The  Pope  appealed  for  help  to  Pepin, 
king  of  the  Franks,  who  crossed  the  Alps  with  an  army  and 
delivered  Home.  Bis  son  Charlemagne,  of  Charles  the 
Great,  completed  the  conqaest  and  annexed  Lombardy  to 
his  dominions. 

Then  £ollowed  a  nataral  alliance  between  the  Popes 
and  their  protectors.  The  Pope  gave  to  Charlemagne  the 
support  of  the  spiritual  power,  and  the  emperor  supported 
the  papacy  by  arms.  Finally  the  papacy  in  Italy  separated 
abeolately  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  and  threw  in  ita  lot 
with  a  new  emperor  of  the  West.  On  Christmas  Day,  in 
the  year  800,  Charlemagne  was  crowned  emperor  at  St.  Peter's, 
in  Rome. 

For  a  few  years  there  was  once  more  a  Boman  Ehnpire 
of  the  West. 

From  this  time  the  powers  and  inflaenoe  of  the  bishops 
of  Bovne  steadily  grew,  first  in  alliance  with  this  Western 
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empire,  aad  Bftenrards  as  aBraming  cUums  of  muTenal 
aaUiority  snperior  to  it  The  oonditiona  of  Europe  up  to 
the  fifteenth  oentory  were  so  favonrable  to  this  claim  thak 
the  papacy  became  the  final  Conit  of  Appeal  in  all  die^ntes 
ariatng  oat  of  the  oniveraal  condition  of  war. 

Aa  BBch  an  arbiter  the  Pope  giadnally  became  poeaeBsed 
of  a  doable  antliority,  the  two  halres  of  which  reacted  on 
one  another.  As  bishop  of  Bome  he  represented  the 
Bpiritoal  continmty  of  the  ancoeaaor  of  St.  Peter.  As 
temporal  mler  of  Borne  he  became,  as  Charlemagne's  emjHre 
decayed,  the  revived  representative  of  the  ancient  Western 
empire,  representing  to  the  warring  world  of  tribes  and 
kingdoms  the  overlordship  by  which  old  IU)me  in  East  and 
West  alike  had  stifled  local  warfare  and  eradicated  local 
creeds. 

This  appellate  power  of  the  Popes  steadily  increased  over 
Western  Enrope.  They  conld  pnnish  with  spiritual  censures 
those  who  defied  them  in  mattws  of  faith,  and  oonld  call 
in  the  eeoalar  powers  of  kings  as  their  nnderlings  to  en- 
force mcnrality  and  equity.  When  a  great  mler  refused  to 
obey  the  Chnroh's  order,  the  ban  of  excommanioation  laid 
him  open  to  attacks  of  his  own  vassals  or  of  neighbonrii^ 
powers,  who  were  only  too  glad  of  the  opportanity  to  benefit 
at  his  expense.  Very  often  the  question  what  was  morality 
or  eqnity  was  determined  by  the  papal  interests.  Bnt, 
though  tJie  motives  of  the  papacy  might  be  transparently 
selfish,  the  advantage  of  having  a  Coart  of  Appeal,  which 
next  time  might  be  on  his  own  side,  generally  acted  to 
procure  obedience  to  Rome.  So  long  as  the  conditions  of 
Enrope  needed  a  common  overlord,  both  the  Pope  and  the 
Western  emperor  exercised  a  conflicting  authmty.  When 
the  need  ceased  to  be  felt,  the  empire  fell  into  decay,  and 
both  the  temporal  and  spiritnal  power  of  the  Pope  received 
a  ohedc.  In  its  time  it  served  most  valuable  purposes,  but, 
like  all  things  hnman,  it  was  eabject  to  the  defects  and  vices 
of  its  age. 

Meanwhile,  although  the  East  continued  to  be  the  great 
centre  of  trade  and  manufactore,  both  in  the  Mediterranean 
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ftnd  ftoross  BoBsia  in  the  Bftltio,  and,  although  too  all  letters 
and  science  which  had  BnrnTed  the  fall  of  Rome,  as  well  aa 
astronomy  and  pfaysio  trhioh  were  cnltirated  by  tiie  Saracens, 
were  centred  in  the  East  for  many  centories  to  the  fntnre 
benefit  of  Enrope;  yet  the  Eaetem  empire  with  all  its 
magnificence,  and  with  all  the  strength  of  ancient  tradi- 
tion behind  it,  ceased  to  play  any  part  in  Uie  afFairs  of 
Enrope,  except  in  holding  back  from  the  West  the  wave  of 
Mohanunedan  invasion,  and  in  working  oat  the  thedogioal 
problems  of  Christianity,  until  its  final  destmction  in  1453. 

The  new  Western  empire  of  Charlemagne  inolnded 
modem  France,  all  northern  Spain,  the  greater  part  of 
Italy,  and  all  Genmtny  west  of  the  Elbe.  His  ooDqnests  in 
Germany  over  the  still  pagan  Sozoqb  had  far-reaching  effects 
felt  by  his  own  empire  and  by  Britain.  For  by  (decking 
any  inroads  by  land  to  the  south,  he  precipitated  a  new 
naval  wave  of  Scandinavian  invasion,  the  raids  on  the  rivers 
and  seaports  of  the  Norwegians  and  Danes. 

One  effect  of  the  Mi^iammedan  invasions  in  the  Medi- 
terranean had  been  to  direct  some  part  of  the  course  of  trade 
over  Rnssia  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  throw  it  into  the  hands  of 
these  Scandinavians.  Besides  being  daring  seamen  they 
were  eminent  traders,  establishing  their  depots  for  merchan- 
dise in  the  chief  ports  (^  the  coast  visited,  and  frequent- 
ing the  great  lairs  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  Troyes'  which 
Charlemagne  established  to  stimulate  trade.  But  it  is  as 
heathen  pirates  that  they  have  come  down  to  us  in  history. 
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THE    NOBTHMEN 

Thi  chief  feature  of  the  history  of  Western  Enrope  for 
300  yean  (800-1100  virea)  is  the  invasion  and  settlement 
of  the  seaboard  of  all  coontries  in  the  north-west  of  Enrope 
by  the  Scandinavian  races  from  the  North  and  Baltic  Seas. 

To  form  any  jost  conception  of  this  very  important  por- 
tion of  our  history,  oertain  elementary  facts  most  be  kept 
steadily  in  view. 

First  of  all,  the  movement  mast  be  considered  as  a  whole, 
not  jndged  by  its  effects  on  any  one  part  of  the  islands,  or  by 
the  supposed  goodness  or  badness  of  any  one  man  concerned. 
The  Roman  occupation  and  its  benefits  only  tonohed  the 
larger  island  sonth  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde;  the  Saxon 
invasion  only  touched  the  eastern  h&lf  of  this.  But  every 
part  of  Britain,  even  the  smallest  <^  its  many  islands,  felt 
for  300  years  the  full  effect  of  the  raids  of  the  Northmen  ; 
and  their  final  conquest  of  England,  which  brought  ns  back 
once  more  into  the  stream  of  European  life,  helped  to  con- 
neot  the  unconquered  parts  of  the  islands  more  closely  with 
the  Continent  and  with  Borne.  It  is  the  only  invasion  of 
Britain,  in  the  course  of  her  bistoiy,  which  has  afEected  all 
parts  of  the  isUnds. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  was  no  national  life 
whatever  among  the  Western  peoples.  Government  was  the 
extremest  application  of  local  home  rule. 

Each  chief  administered  the  territory  of  his  tribe,  and 
defended  it  against  the  attacks  of  other  tribes,  subject  only 
to  the  matnal  relation  of  overlord  and  sab-king,  which  gave 
the  sub-king  the  right  to  call  on  his  overiord  for  help  or  for 
arbitration  in  oaae  of  attack  from  outside. 
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There  was  no  provision  far  nnit^  against  external  inva- 
noD.  These  tribal  relations  between  the  overlord  and  his 
tribnt&ry,  which  might  work  fairly  well  in  internal  Btrag^les 
which  gave  time  for  a  leisnrely  mneteriag  of  forces,  broke 
down  ntterly  in  the  face  of  a  sadden  attack  from  an  uncer- 
tain quarter  by  a  foreign  foe.  The  ncnroal  condition  of  all 
Enrope  then  and  for  long  after  was  (nte  of  each  universal  and 
nnceasing  war,  that  the  news  that  a  shipload  of  foreigners 
had  landed  on  the  coast,  that,  in  the  coarse  irf  trade,  they 
had  qnarrelled  with  the  people,  and  that  in  the  end  they  had 
pnt  to  sea  canying  ofT  all  people  and  cattle  and  everything 
in  fflght,  which  was  nob  "too  hot  or  too  heavy,"  would  only 
concern  the  kiog,  or  even  the  earl,  if  the  raid  was  on  a 
snffidently  la^^  scale  to  affect  his  rerenae.  If  the  raid 
took  place  in  one  of  the  ander  States,  it  wonld  not  concern 
him  at  aU.  Snch  a  matter  would  be  met  in  the  first  instance 
by  local  anthorit^ ;  and,  if  the  raiders  had  not  escaped  beyond 
reach,  redress  might  depend  largely  on  the  profits  which 
the  local  chief  had  got  through  the  trading.  Beudes,  there 
wonld  always  be  two  sides  to  the  story.  The  custom  of 
selling  kinfolk  as  slaves  was  so  universal  in  those  days  of 
famine  that  it  would  always  be  open  to  the  seaman  to  swear 
that  he  had  bought  his  booty  in  the  open  market ;  and  to 
the  native,  when  he  had  really  done  so,  to  swear  that  they 
bad  been  seized.  I  do  not  see  how  any  effective  remedy 
could  have  been  employed  in  the  case  of  isolated  raids  and 
plnnder  by  men  who  were  the  merchants  of  the  world  at  that 
time.  No  donbt  it  may  have  been  very  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  plunderer  from  tiie  peaceable  merchant,  but  that 
many  of  them  were  merchants  in  the  first  instance,  and  that 
they  alternately  traded  and  ]dandered,  is  c^  the  essence  of 
the  story. 

We  must  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  Scandinavians  of 
the  coasts  east  of  the  Scheldt  not  only  engrossed  all  the 
trade  at  that  time,  but  may  abnoeb  be  said  to  have  been  the 
only  seamen.  The  fear  of  conflict  with  them  kept  other 
races  oft  the  sea ;  and,  like  all  traders,  they  were  not  slow  to 
improve  the  impression.    All  trades  then  went  folly  armed 
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luid  in  boDcIs  for  safety,  so  when  a  gronp  of  VUdng  ships 
filled  with  armed  men  entered  &  harbonr,  there  would  be  no 
reason  to  snppoee  that  they  came  for  other  porpoee  than 
peaceful  trade.  They  might  collect  what  the  chroniclers  call 
a  "  fleet,"  and  yet  be  to  oatward  appearances  only  a  company 
of  merchants. 

They  Qsed  a  regular  commercial  roate  across  Baaaia  from 
the  east  to  the  Baltic,  to  the  great  fair  of  Elsinore,  and  the 
island  depots  of  Gothland  and  Bomholm,  throngh  whioh 
came  to  the  British  isles  all  the  lozoriea  of  the  East,  silks 
and  silver  and  jewels  and  spices,  in  exchange  for  sorplus 
popnlation,  cattle,  and  tin.  The  Saxon  or  the  Irishman  would 
suffer  a  good  deal  of  disorder,  especially  if  it  did  not  con- 
cern him  personally,  before  he  would  divert  the  course  of  so 
valaable  a  trade. 

And  he  had  good  ground  for  hesitation.  The  Northmen 
were,  in  ereiy  respect,  better  equipped  for  war, 

Tliey  bad  constant  intercourse  with  the  etUl  splendid 
empire  of  the  East ;  they  were  schooled  by  their  neighbour- 
hood to  the  German  Empire,  which  had  lately  taught  them 
several  severe  lessons.  Their  wits  were  qui(^ened  by  the 
rivalries  of  commerce ;  the  rough  usage  of  the  sea  had 
formed  a  habit  of  prompt  judgment ;  they  had  opportunities 
on  their  voyages  for  gauging  their  own  strength  and  othen' 
weakness. 

A  compact  force,  well-armed,  accustomed  to  quick  move- 
ments, tied  by  no  needs  of  home  defence,  no  fear  of  famine, 
no  necessity  for  keeping  open  communications,  able  to  choose 
their  own  objective,  and  to  vary  it  secretly  at  pleasure,  and 
able  to  cloak  their  operations  under  pretence  of  trade ;  it  is 
small  wonder  that  they  conquered  and  settled  as  they  pleased, 
the  Western  tnbes  being  unable  to  withstand  them. 

Bat,  over  and  above  all  this,  the  Northmen  possessed 
certain  advant^s  which,  in  themselves,  would  go  far  to 
account  for  their  snperiority  in  war. 

They  had  learnt  from  the  Eastern  empire,  with  which 
they  b^ed,  to  use  chain  armour  in  the  place  of  the  saffron 
linen  tunics  of  the  Irish,  or  the  woollen  garments  of  Wessex ; 
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tliey  had  leftmt  the  art  of  throwing  np  fortifioatioDS  for 
defence,  and  they  understood  the  Qeoeasit^  for  dieoi|^e. 
Oyer  the  half -armed  and  half-fed  militia  levies  called  away 
from  their  crops  and  their  cattle  to  follow  their  diief  for 
a  set  term,  fighting  with  one  eye  on  the  foe  and  one  on 
home  and  famine,  the  Northmen  had  in  all  these  matters 
an  overwhelming  superiority,  bnt  especially  in  the  ose  of 
armonr. 

In  fact,  there  is  not  so  very  much  difference  between 
these  armoured  Yihings  and  the  mailed  knights  who  fonght 
on  either  aide  in  the  FVench  wars  of  the  English  Edwards 
and  Henries.  Botii  alike  owed  their  superiority  mainly  to 
the  armoor  which  made  them  invincible  to  the  attacks  (^  the 
common  man,  and  both  alike  regarded  the  common  man  and 
women  and  children  as  possessing  no  features  of  a  common 
humanity  which  the  armoured  man  was  boimd  to  r^ard. 

The  chief  object  of  both,  the  paid  mercenaries  of  Edward 
and  Philip  VI  and  the  Northmen  who  followed  the  Olaf b 
and  the  Sigurds,  was  plunder,  either  in  the  form  of  precioaa 
stuffs  and  metals,  or  of  captives  and  cattle.  Bnt  there  was  a 
difference  in  their  methods  of  war.  War  in  both  casee  was, 
like  our  politics,  a  game  to  be  played  aooording  to  prescribed 
roles.  But  the  Viking  played  the  game  as  one  who  risked 
his  life  freely,  and  might  expect  to  lose  it.  He  might  be 
taken  prisoner,  and  held  for  a  ransom ;  bnt,  as  a  role,  he 
despised  death,  and  himself  made  captives  only  of  handsome 
women  and  girls  and  boys.  The  Edwardian  knight  also 
played  the  game,  but  with  him  loss  of  life  was  the  exception. 
He  expected,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  if  he  failed  in  the 
combat  he  would  be  made  a  prisoner,  and  pay  a  ransom  for 
bifi  release.  Neither  obeyed  any  national  call,  or  followed 
any  national  leader.  The  sole  object  was  plunder ;  as  result, 
neither  left  permanent  impress  on  the  conntries  which  he 
ravaged  and  invaded.  There  only  remains  that  the  one  was 
called  a  pagan  pirate,  and  the  other  a  Christian  knight. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  this  Viking  invasion  was  an 
invasion  by  races  kindred  to  the  invaded,  and  that  conqnest 
was  the  more  easy  on  that  account,  kinship  weakening  the 
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difltinction  between  foe  and  Mend.  Bat  this  tde  of  kin  made 
the  pagans  aocessible  tbrongh  nuBedonaries  ol  their  oommon 
noe  to  a  faith  which  wonld  find  with  them  read;  acceptance. 
To  men  who  held  their  lives  as  cheap  as  the  water  they 
Buled  over,  the  God  who  gave  his  life  for  his  fellows  would 
appeal  with  an  intense  force,  especially  if  the  story  were 
bronght  to  them  by  fearless  men,  holding  their  own  lives 
cheap,  and  willing,  as  were  the  early  missionaries,  whether 
British  or  Roman,  to  split  a  foeman's  sknll  in  defence  of 
their  converts  in  a  tribal  qnarrel.  So  it  happened  that 
paganism,  which  was  perhaps  the  ezcnse  for  their  ill-faith,^ 
faded  away,  as  they  conqnered  or  fought  with  the  Christian, 
whose  faith  was  often  bis  military  weakness. 

There  is  a  very  close  paraUel,  in  many  reepeote,  between 
these  Scandinavian  invaders  of  Britain  and  the  Fortugnese, 
Dntoh,  English,  and  French,  who,  in  the  sixteenth  centniy, 
fitted  ont  armed  trading  expeditions  to  the  East  and  to 
Hindostan.  To  ns  these  European  nations  are  distinct; 
bat  I  question  much  if  they  were  so  to  the  Indian  of  the 
sixteenth  oentory,  any  more  than  the  Swedes,  Norwegians, 
Danes,  and  Normans  were  to  the  people  whose  lands  they 
raided.  They  were,  in  conseqaence,  spoken  of  by  the 
monastic  chroniclers  of  England,  whose  sathority  has  been 
followed  by  onr  historians,  in  the  mass  as  "  Danes,"  just  as 
the  Satacens  called  all  the  Eoropeans  Franks,  and  as  the 
people  of  Hindostan  called  Europeans  Feringhis.  This  has 
had  an  unhappy  result  in  blinding  the  eyes  of  out  historians 
to  the  part  played  by  the  Norwegians  in  the  invasion  and 
settlement  of  Britain,  causing  them  to  lose  sight  of  the 
rivalry  between  the  Norwegians  and  Danes.  This  use  of 
the  word  "  Danish "  is  the  more  unfortunate,  because  in 
some  oases  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  with  certainty  to  which 
nationality  a  leader  belonged.  Their  forces  were  no  doabt 
not  requited  exclusively  from  their  own  people.     There 

*  Qaerr,  wa*  thair  Ul-Ctith  a  fact  t  W«  baTe  no  erldenoe  of  It,  exMpt 
the  awertion  of  the  obToniolera  of  the  fnvkded,  to  ffbom  taoh  &□  asier- 
tioo  would  bo  ver;  uatoial.  And  qneij  alio  wbather  the  undoubted 
innanoea  of  their  fll-hith  qnoted  were  not  merelj  tnstancea  of  a  MaDdard 
of  raorall^  oammon  In  that  age  to  their  aoouMn  u  well  a«  to  them. 
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wen  very  likely  Dttnes  in  tlie  ftrmies  of  Bollo  sod  his 
descendant  William,  thongh  both  leaders  were  Norwegian. 
Jnst  as  tiie  European  nations  fonght  with  each  other 
over  the  trade  and  spoil  of  the  Indies,  the  different  hordes 
of  Northmen  fon^t  trom  time  to  time  over  each  otdier's 
settlements  for  trade.  In  both  cases  t^e  trade  began  with 
the  seizure  or  oesmon  of  depots  for  goods  acquired  hj 
trade  or  plunder,  such  as  Thanet,  Dublin,  Man,  Wight,  and 
the  OrkneTS,  and  Goa,  Calicut,  Madras,  and   Ormna.     In 


THE  BTOaiHODSBa  OF  TBB  HAST— INDIA 


both  cases  the  settlements  met  at  first  with  friendly  accept- 
ance, on  account  of  the  advant^^  of  trade ;  in  both  cases 
the  coutse  of  conquest  went  through  the  three  stages  of 
casual  settlement,  settlement  in  force,  and  final  occupation 
and  conquest 

It  is  necessary  to  distingaish  in  this  period  between 
alleged  acts  of  treachery  and  bad  faith  towards  enemies  with 
whom  the  leaders  of  the  Northmen  had  entered  into  binding 
engagements,  and  the  desertion  of  one  leader  for  another, 
which  was  a  feature  of  political  existence  and  an  essential 
element  in  all  warfare  up  to  the  sixteenth  century.  As  I 
have  said,  there  was  no  national  life  whatever  now  and  for 
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loDg  aftw  in  suolt  sense  that  men  wonld  defend  the  terri- 
tories beyond  the  bonndaiy  of  the  lands  of  their  tribe  or 
shire,  as  being  part  of  a  oonntry  belonging  to  Uieir  race, 
endeared  to  them  by  the  traditions  of  the  great  deeds  cX 
their  forefathers,  and  held  together  by  the  stroi^  hand  of 
one  mler.  In  oonseqnence,  the  defence  in  all  parts  of  the 
islanda  was  liable  to  be  soddenly  paralysed  by  a  change  of 
sides  at  critical  moments,  when  either  native  leaders,  such 
as  Walfnoth  or  Elfric  in  Wessex,  Mailmora  of  Leinster  or 
Brian  Bom  of  Monster,  or  the  Nrarthmen  hired  by  the  native 
king,  saw  that  better  ohauoe  of  plunder  or  better  tenuti  for 
their  following  ooold  be  obtained  by  joining  the  invaders. 
Occasionally,  some  part  of  the  Korthmen  changed  sides  and 
took  service  onder  a  native  mler,  as  the  French  or  British 
in  India  joined  with  native  princee  against  the  other.  Bnt 
thia  was  not  very  common,  as  there  was  mnoh  less  plmider 
to  be  got  from  the  Northmen  than  from  the  islands.  This 
change  of  sides  on  occasion  was  so  mnoh  a  matter  of  conrse 
in  those  days,  that  it  was  not,  as  a  mle,  commented  apon 
adversely  by  the  chroniclers  of  the  lames.  It  is  generally 
sadly  mentioned,  withont  any  comment,  as  of  the  desertion 
(d  Wnlfnoth  ("  he  then  went  ont  and  enticed  ships  unto  him 
nntil  he  had  twenty  "),  and  as  if  it  were  a  condition  to  be 
expected  and  provided  against  in  all  the  warfare  of  that 
time,  when  loyalty  was  personal  only. 

The  reader  shoold  keep  this  in  mind  in  forming  a  jndg- 
ment  of  the  events  of  thia  period,  aa  in  the  hands  of  the 
twelfth-centniy  Benedictines,  who  brought  to  bear  on  tribal 
disorder  the  nnifjring  doctrines  of  Rome,  and  in  the  hands 
of  the  nineteenth-centnry  historian  who  followed  their  Latin 
to  the  ezolosion  of  the  records  in  other  languages,  this 
natural  condition  is  treated  as  showing  either  want  of  moral 
sense  on  the  part  of  the  tribal  chief,  or  such  superlative 
moral  sense  that  the  change  of  sides  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  wickedness  of  the  overlord  whom  he  deserted. 

And  finally,  to  all  the  forgoing  causes  we  mnst  add  the 
elemental  powers,  nnmentioned  by  the  ancient  chronicler 
or  by  the  modem  historian,  but  more  decisive  of  victory 
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than  any  efEoita  of  msn — n&mely,  f<^  and  storm.  Many 
times  during  the  distorbed  reign  of  Ethelred  11  the  nnmen- 
tioned  fog  in  the  narrow  channel  must  have  enabled  the 
Vikings  to  slip  by  the  Tratohing  shipa  at  Sandwich,  and  the 
storm  forced  the  defenders  to  take  refuge  in  the  estoary  of 
the  Thames. 

The  succeas  of  the  invasion,  so  far  as  it  was  Bacceasfnl, 
was  dne  in  eveiy  case  largely  to  the  impossibility  of  the  men 
of  the  islands  collecting  on  short  notice  at  any  one  point  a 
force  sa£Scient  to  oppose  the  discipline  of  a  small  body  of 
well-armed  men,  and  to  the  moral  effect  produced  by  the 
constant  nncertainty  as  to  the  next  time  and  point  of  attach, 
the  most  demoralising  in£nence  in  all  war. 

The  impossibility  of  collecting  a  fleet  of  boats  at  all, 
except  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  expected  attack, 
threw  in  after  times  on  the  ports  of  Snssez  and  Kent  the 
defence  for  hundreds  of  years  from  French  invasion.  When 
a  fleet  was  required  elsewhere,  as  by  Ethelred  on  the  north- 
west coast  in  the  year  1000,  it  could  only  have  been  recmited 
from  the  coast  north  of  Anglesea.  The  time  taken  and  the 
risk  ran  in  rowing  boats  ronnd  the  cliff-bonnd  coasts  of 
Cornwall  and  Wales  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  part  of 
the  levy  having  been  made  except  on  the  adjoining  coast 
in  actual  vessels. 
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THB  SECOND  SCANDINAVIAN  INVASION    . 

I.  Thk  Beginnings  of  Invasion 

Egbcrt,  before  hia  ftccession,  had  been  for  some  years  an 
exileattbeooartof  Charlemagne.  He  had  probably  witnessed 
the  coronation  at  Borne,  and  must  hare  realised  that  his 
asoendancy  orer  the  other  tribes  wonld  be  helped  by  the 
unity  of  liie  Church  in  alt  coontries  as  represented  hy  the 
monastio  institntions  responsible  to  Borne  alone.  The 
thought  whidi  produced  the  reriral  of  monastioisn)  was 
beginning  to  make  a  great  stir  in  Enrope,  to  be  felt  to  the 
remotest  limits  of  the  Christian  world.  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  a  prinoe  who  had  seen  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne 
in  Bome  would  orerlook  its  signifoance, 

I^bert's  overlordship  orer  the  other  English^  states 
seemed  for  the  time  to  be  more  of  a  reality  than  that 
of  his  predecessors.  He  enforced  his  anpremacy  over  the 
Welsh,  and  he  received  the  nominal  snbmission  even  of 
the  Fictisb  kings,  who  were  in  their  torn  uniting  the  tribes 
under  one  head. 

It  is  most  likely  that  this  unity  was  hastened  not  only 
by  the  raids  of  the  Northmen,  but  by  the  fear  occasioned  by 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  new  Boman  emperor,  who  might 
very  well  have  revived  the  memories  of  Boman  dominion 
over  Britain  if  he  had  possessed  an  adequate  nary.  But  it 
was  as  much  as  he  oould  do  to  defend  his  own  shores  from 
the  Scandinavian  seamen. 

These  Northmen  conquered  and  oocnpied  Bussia  and 
b^an  their  expeditions  to  the  West  at  about  the  same  time. 
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The;  had  attacked  Britain  befoni  f^bert'B  acoessioiL  Id 
787  the  Saxon  Chronioler  reooids  that  three  Bhips  of  the 
Kortbmen  had  come  to  England,^  and  had  slain  the  reeve 
who  went  to  meet  them,  and  in  793  they  sacked  Holy  laland, 
and  in  794  ravaged  Korth  Hombria.  Abont  796  we  have 
records  of  their  sailing  round  the  Orkneys  and  along  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  and  the  coast  of  Wales  aa  far  sonth 
as  Glamorgan,  trading  land  plundering  this  coast  and  the  coast 
of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  o{  Man,  at  the  same  time  th&t  they 
attacked  the  new  empire  of  Charlemagne  at  the  month  of 
the  Shine.  In  798  they  attacked  Holm  Peel  on  the  west 
coast  of  Man,  in  802  and  806  Zona,  and  in  811-^13  and  815- 
816  they  made  expeditions  inland  in  Ulster,  where  they  were 
stontly  met.  Between  836-840  DnbUn  and  Limerick  were 
founded  by  them,  and  after  850,  when  they  ravaged 
Anglesey,  Wales  snffered  terribly  from  their  invasions. 

The  monasteries  and  chnrches  on  the  nnmerons  islands 
were  a  great  temptation  even  to  the  peaceful  trader.  As 
being  places  of  comparative  peace,  th^  had  become  the 
banks  in  which  valnablea  were  deposited  for  greater  safety, 
and  they  were  not  prepared  for  defence.  The  Northmen 
plundered  one  monastery  after  another  in  Ireland,  beginning 
with  Colnmba's  chnrch  at  Lambay,  near  Dublin. 

Egbert  in  836  had  bad  to  meet  a  combination  of  the  Welsh 
in  Cornwall,  and  "  a  great  hostile  fleet,"  coming  apparently 
from  the  east  along  the  south  coast,  which  he  defeated 
decisively  at  a  place  called  Hengeston.  From  this  time  forth, 
bodies  of  Northmen  ravaged  all  the  sonth  coasts  of  Britain, 
wintering  ior  the  first  time  in  the  Isle  of  Thanet  in  851, 
where  the  Jntes  had  settled  fonr  hundred  years  before,  and 
from  thence  sacking  London  and  Canterbury,  and  in  855  in 
tiie  Island  of  Sheppey,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  where 
they  oonld  watch  for  and  intercept  ships  coming  to  London. 
These  formed  convenient  points  for  attack  on  the  French  and 

*  TbU  la  th«  firat  appsBTanca  in  oar  historj  of  the  Norwegians.  It  U 
aot  likelj  that  tfae  Chronicle  would  record  the  arrival  of  shim  trom  Den- 
maik,  aa  there  Is  no  reuon  to  eoppoee  that  oommantoatlou  with  Denmark 
bad  been  interrupted  ainoe  the  settlementB  from  that  ooast  in  the  fifth 
oentnry.    Out  of  HaBTethaland  (Hordaland  in  Norway)  the  Chronicler  aaft. 
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Flemish  ooaste.  In  860  th^  Btonned  and  socked  Wmchester, 
one  of  the  very  few  instances  mentioned  of  attacks  by  them 
OS  fortified  towns  in  Weesex,  bat  were  met  and  driven  off 
by  the  men  of  Hants  and  Berks.  From  thenceforward  the 
ball  was  thrown  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  islands 
and  the  Continent  at  the  will  of  the  invader. 

At  first  these  raids  wonld  seem  to  have  been  local 
disorders  of  toading  parties,  snch  as  may  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  first  European  traders  to  India  and  the 
East,  williont  any  definite  object  but  the  profits  of  trade, 
discovery,  and  adventure — disorder  met  by  local  force  mth- 
out  any  ascdstanoe  from  the  federal  power.  The  local  chief 
considered  that  he  had  done  quite  enongh  when  he  had 
repnlsed  the  attack  on  his  own  territory  and  driven  the 
Northmen  across  the  borders  to  his  neighboor. 

IL  MaLACHI  I  AND  Thoboils 

The  Northmen  from  the  first  found  Ireland  an  easy 
oonntry  to  plunder,  and  it  soon  became  their  headquarters 
for  assaults  on  any  part  of  the  islands.  The  defence  was 
weak  and  disonited,  and  they  soon  made  settlements  on 
the  coast  from  which  th^  traded  with  or  plundered  the 
country  inland.  In  832  the  island  was  attacked  in  force  for 
conquest.  One  Tboif^,  or  Turgesius,  came  with  sevnal 
fleets,  and  combined  under  him  the  different  parties  of 
Northmen.  He  appears  to  have  intended  to  establish  a 
pagan  Norse  kingdom  in  Ireland,  like  Penda  of  Mercia,  and 
for  the  time  he  snoceeded. 

No  Norse  raids  could  make  the  internal  oonditions  of 
Irdand  worse  than  it  was  at  that  time.  The  kings  of 
Mtmster  and  Ulster  were  warring  against  one  another  for 
the  supreme  kingship,  and  plundering  and  burning  the 
entire  country  in  their  raids. 

Thoi^s  attacked  them  from  all  sides.  He  made  a  settle- 
ment m  Dnndalk  Bay;  he  sailed  up  the  Bann  into  Lough 
ITea^  in  Ulster,  and  up  the  Shannon  into  Longh  Bee. 
From  these  points,  especially  from  Lough  Bee,  the  centre  of 
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Irelftnd,  lie  oommanded  the  whde  coontry  for  many  yean, 
redaoing  the  qnairelscHne  chiefs  under  hia  aathority,  and 
being  acknowledged  by  all  the  Northmen  ae  leader.  He 
plundered  all   the  monaBtic  eetabliahments   within  reaiA, 


TBI  L^DDXBB  07  THB  HOBTBHOI— IREUND 


sacked  and  occapied  Armagh,  his  wife  holding  a  daily 
andience  on  the  high  altar  as  a  throne,  and  he  fortified  posts 
at  Dublin,  Limerick,  and  other  places  on  the  coast.  In  fact, 
he  governed  as  real  king  of  Ireland,  with  the  support  of  his 
few  men  in  chain  armour. 
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TioB  unity  of  the  Northmen  was  met  in  the  end  by  a 
ooiresponding  drawing  blether  of  the  Irish  tribee.  In  846 
the  king  of  Meath,  Malachi  I,  became  king  of  Ireland. 
He  received  from  the  other  kings  rather  more  than  tiie 
qualified  and  fitfal  obedience  which  in  those  days  was 
accorded  to  the  Ardri  or  supreme  king,  and  with  their 
assistance  he  commenced  vigorous  operations  to  enforce  his 
aathority  over  the  Northmen,  as  did  Alfred  of  Wessez  in 
the  south  afterwards. 

Intheend  hemet  withsaccBBs.  Taking  Thor^ls  prisoner 
in  846,  he  had  him  drowned  in  Lough  Owel  in  Westmeath. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  this  happened  oocsurred  an  affair 
oalled  the  fair  of  Eoscrea,  an  incident  which  shows  the  close 
connection  existing  between  trade  and  plonder,  and  illus- 
trates the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  armed  Scandinavian 
trader,  whose  services  to  trade  were  of  so  much  value.  This 
fair  was  held  at  Bosorea  in  Tipperary  on  June  29.  A 
large  body  of  Northmen,  as  apparent  merchants,  went  armed 
"to  ruffle  and  epoyle  the  faire"  (as  Richard  the  First's 
mercenaries  from  Normandy  afterwards  spoiled  the  menJiants 
of  Flanders),  but  the  Irish  buyers  and  sellers  were  many  and 
well  armed,  and  overpowered  and  killed  the  raiders. 

Malachi  met  with  such  marked  success  in  his  overthrow 
of  Thoi^Is  that  he  sent  ambassadors  to  Charles  the  Bald, 
king  of  France,  to  tell  him  of  his  victories,  and  to  ask  leave 
to  pass  through  the  territories  of  Charles  on  pilgrimage  to 
Rome. 

ni.  ThB  EuFIBB  of  CaiSLEUAQKE 
Charles's  own  efforts  to  check  the  advance  of  the  North- 
men had  been  disastrously  unsuccesBful.  He  was  helpless 
for  the  protection  of  bis  subjects.  He  does  not  seem  to  have 
made  any  serious  effort  to  fight  the  N(ui;hmen,  bnt  met  their 
raids  with  n^otialdon  and  bribery.  Neither  he  nor  the 
kings  of  Wessex  before  Alfred  would  seem  to  have  made 
any  effort  to  fit  out  a  fieet  to  keep  the  Channel  clear.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  far  the  complicationB  of  trade  or  want 
of  rerenne  compelled  towards  this  course. 
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The  Northmen  hkd  from  the  first  done  mocb  more  harm 
to  France  than  to  Brittun.  At  the  b^inniDg  of  the  ninth 
oentnry,  they  attacked  the  empire  of  Ghartemagne  at  the 
month  of  the  Rhine,  and  nmng,  as  it  has  been  sud,  the  rirera 
like  the  steps  of  a  ladder,  hj  which  to  advance  sonth,  they 


THK  LADDSBS  Of 
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entered  in  tnm  the  Rhine,  the  Scheldt,  the  Seine,  the  Ldre, 
and  Uie  Garonne. 

Sometimes  th^  settled  and  occnpied  the  oonntry,  ae  on 
the  Scheldt  and  Seine;  at  other  times  they  established 
trading  stations ;  at  other  times  they  plundered  and  put  to 
sea  again  with  the  spoils,  or,  obtaining  horses  by  force,  fear, 
OF  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  them  at  any  cost,  they  rode  throngh 
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the  ooontiy  at  full  speed,  retunung  with  their  spoil  to  their 
ships  before  an  effective  force  oonld  be  collected  to  destroy 
them.  In  844-850  they  reached  the  Garonne,  sacked 
Idm<q^,  Saintes,  Bordeanx,  and  many  other  towns,  and 
were  admitted  to  plunder  Toolonse  for  a  money  payment  to 
its  Toler. 

The  treaty  of  Verdun,  which  partitioned  among  the  sons 
of  the  emperor  the  empire  of  Charlemt^e,  deetr(^ed  in 
843  the  one  central  anthority  which  might  have  combined 
the  tribes  to  control  them. 

I  have  already  pointed  ont  that  the  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  sndden  and  savage  attacks  of  an  enemy  who,  coming 
ont  of  the  sea,  disappeared  almost  before  the  news  of  his 
coming  was  known,  wonld  be  to  meet  force  by  force  locally. 
Where  the  local  d^ence  was  not  snfficiently  strong,  the  over- 
kings  of  the  different  countries  had  to  devise  means  to  meet 
the  difficnlty.  They  conld  either  unite,  calling  on  their 
respective  followinga  for  assistance,  to  defeat  the  invasion 
while  protecting  peaceful  Scandinavian  traders,^  or  they 
conld  hire  naval  mercenaries,'  or  they  might  buy  off  the 
enemy  from  thor  immediate  territory,  leaving  him  to  prey 
on  their  neighbonre,*  or  they  might  allow  him  to  settle  in 
exposed  parts,  and  become  a  bnSer  against  further  invasions,* 
All  these  methods  were  ased  in  dealing  with  the  Korthmen. 

lY.  The  Dahis  coke  to  Ibeuhd 

The  Northmen  in  Ireland  at  Thorgils'  death  had  not 
been  driven  out,  but,  ceamng  to  be  under  one  head,  they 
ceased  to  be  supreme.  About  850,  either  in  spite  of 
Malaohi's  btilUant  defence  or  in  consequence  of  a  treaty  for 
trade  entered  into  with  him,  they  were  settled  in  Dublin, 

'  Aa  did  Halaahl  I  and  M&lachi  II  In  Irelaad,  and  AUied  in  Weuex 
lnSS4. 

■  Aa  DnnaUn  emplojed  Haocai,  and  Bthelted  II  Olal  Ti^^aison, 
ThnrUll,  and  Olaf  tha  Saint. 

*  Aa  did  Alfred  in  IiTl-B76,  Bthelied  II  from  S91  onwtiida,  andWiUiani 
the  Conqoetor  In  10B9. 

*  Aa  Alfrad  ooded  Eaat  Anglia  In  878,  and  CharleB  the  Simple  Nor- 
mandy In  911. 
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Ziimeriok,  and  Waterford  (whioh  became  from  henoefoiih 
Norw^i&n  towns  governed  by  SoandinaTJaa  kinga),  and  at 
Bereral  other  points  along  the  coast  and  on  the  ulanda  of 
Ireland's  great  rivers.  Here  they  bnilt  np  (owns  protecting 
their  tradmg  posts  with  military  fortreflses,  r^^ated  com- 
merce, and  made  thmr  own  laws  and  regulations.  These 
settlers  very  soon  became  Christian. 

Possibly  the  Irish  king  may  have  intended  these  settle- 
ments to  hold  in  che(^,  and  be  responsible  for,  any  further 
invasions  of  raiders. 

These  first  Northmen  were  from  Norway.  Their  superior 
knowledge  of  fortification  made  it  very  easy  for  them  to 
hold  their  fortresses  on  occasion  against  the  native  Irish. 
They  had  frequent  disputes  with  the  Irish,  who  inflicted  on 
them  many  defeats,  one  notably  at  Sciath  Nechtain  in  848, 
when  twelve  handred  of  them  fell  with  their  leader  Tomar, 
the  "  tanist "  of  the  king  of  Norway,  whose  "  collar  of  gold" 
was  captured  by  Malaohi  II  in  960,  after  Tara. 

In  852  a  more  formidable  enemy  appeared.  A  fleet  of 
Danes,  under  the  command  of  one  Horm,  Guthrum  or  Gormo 
(he  was  killed  in  855  by  Roderick  king  of  Wales),  came  to 
Dublin.  They  fought  mth  and  twioe  defeated  the  Nor- 
w^^ians,  who  up  to  that  time  had  been  in  possession,  and  took 
their  fortresses.  From  henceforth  the  two  hordes,  like  the 
British  and  French  in  India,  fought  frequently  with  each 
other,  and  were  always  ready  to  combine  with  or  against 
the  Irish. 

V.  Thk  Raids  m  Wesbix 

In  the  meantime,  Ethelwulf,  Egbert's  son,  king  of 
Wessex  (836-858),  met  the  Northmen  as  they  plundered  in 
his  territory  by  using  force  with  varied  ancoess.  He  defeated 
them  in  851  at  Ockley  in  Surrey,  and  his  eon  Athelstan  won 
a  naval  battle  off  Sandwich, 

In  the  last  days  of  his  life  he  went  on  pilgrimage  to 
Rome,  showing  that  although  these  raids  of  the  Northmen 
hold  a  Urge  space  in  the  chronicle  of  the  terrified  monk, 
they  had  only  then  a  small  one  in  actual  fact.     He  visited 
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on  the  way  Charles  the  Bald  of  France,  and  brought  back 
with  him  as  his  bride  (he  being  over  fifty  and  she  twelve) 
Jndith,  Charles's  daughter,  very  likely  as  part  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance  between  the  two  kings  against  the  Northmen 
and  the  Britons  of  Brittany,  Cornwall,  and  Wales.  Ethel- 
wnlf  had  ^ven  his  own  daughter  to  Bnrhed  king  of  Mercia, 
as  part  of  an  alliance  against  the  Welsh.  These  alliances 
form  very  important  links  in  history,  as  they  were  often  the 
only  means  at  that  time  of  indacing  the  different  tribes  or 
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nations  to  forego  their  rivalry  and  to  onite  against  a  foreign 
invader. 

On  the  death  of  Ethelwnlf,  Judith  was  married  to  her 
Btep~son  Ethelbald,  who  sncceeded  him.  But  the  Chnrch 
obliged  him  to  divorce  her,  and  she  returned  to  France  and 
married  Baldwin,  connt  of  Flanders,  that  triangle  of  flat 
land  lying  between  the  Bhine,  the  Mense,  and  the  Scheldt, 
which  served  as  the  receivers'  shop  for  the  stolen  goods  of 
the  pirates  and  a  trading  mart  for  their  exchanges. 

Elstroith,  the  daughter  of  Alfred,  Ethelbald'e  brother, 
married  Baldwin  II,  the  son  of  Jndith,  and  their  direct 
descendant  was  Matilda,  the  wife  of  William  the  Conqneror. 
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Etbelwnlf  was  sacoeeded  by  four  stalwart  sons  in  sac- 
cesrion.  Dnrmg  the  reigns  of  the  two  first,  Ethelbftld  and 
Ethelbert  (858-866),  there  was  oomparative  peace  in  Wessex, 
the  N'orthmen  turning  their  attention  mainly  to  Ireland  and 
Ftmnoe,  though  this  does  not  mean  that  Wessex  was  entirely 
exempt  from  attack. 

Bnt  there  is  one  distm-bing  entry  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle 
nnder  date  865 :  "  This  year  the  heathen  army  sat  down  in 
Tbanet,  and  made  peace  witii  the  men  of  Kent,  and  ths  men 
of  KttU  promiud  tKem  mtmty  for  the  peace  ;  and  daring  tbe 
peaoe  and  the  promise  of  money  the  army  stole  away  by 
night,  and  ravaged  all  Kent  to  the  eastward." 

The  histcnry  of  the  Kortbmen's  raids  for  the  next  200 
years  on  Wessex  might  almost  be  summed  op  in  the  story 
of  Thainet,  and  the  peace  promised  for  money  and  the  broken 
futh.  Sodety  was  in  that  liquid  state  when  no  tribal  mler, 
tboogh  he  professed  to  be  the  man  of  some  neighbouring 
king  to  secore  his  safety,  oonoemed  himself  with  the  happen- 
ings beyond  his  own  bwder. 

It  was  cheaper  to  make  peace  for  Kent,  and  to  persuade 
the  army  to  more  into  Wessex  or  East  Anglia,  than  to  meet 
them  in  doubtful  battle  with  a  local  force.  By  the  time 
tbe  chief  had  informed  bis  overlord,  who  was  very  probably 
enforcing  his  superiority  over  the  West  Welsh  in  Cornwall, 
of  the  raid  on  Kent,  the  heathen  army  would  have  lifted 
everything  in  sight,  and  have  sailed  to  the  Hnmber  or  the 
Garonne.  Or  very  likely  they  woald  have  waited  until  tbe 
Wessex  king  with  bis  forces  reached  tbe  borders  of  Kent, 
and  then  have  sped  round  the  coast  to  hany  Dorset  in  hu 
absence. 

Tbe  death  of  Ethelbert  in  866  coincides  roughly  with 
the  close  of  this  first  period,^  when  plundering  raids  took 
place  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts,  but  not  necesssrily 
by  the  same  men,  who  came  from  -tbe  Baltic  to  trade.  This 
period  corresponds,  I  woold  suggest,  to  tbe  armed  trading 
expeditions  of  the  Europeans  to  the  Indies  in  the  sixteenth 
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oentuiy,  whicli  were  accompanied,  no  doubt,  with  mnoh  dis- 
order and  plunder,  by  parties  of  the  Enropeans,  but  not  to 
sncb  an  extent  as  to  induce  the  Eaatem  rulers  to  forbid 
trade  altogether. 

From  now  on  the  invasion  is  more  definite  and  deter- 
mined, and  it  has  to  be  met  by  more  definite  action  of  the 
native  leaders. 

VI.  IsiuND,  North  Huubbia,  ksd  Wkskx 

In  853  a  fresh  force  had  appeared  in  Ireland  ander  a 
leader  named  Olaf  the  White.  He  stayed  hut  a  short  time, 
retnming  in  856,  when  he  dispnted  the  sovereignty  of  Ireland 
with  the  Irish  Ardris,  in  conjunction  with  another  famous 
chieftain,  Ivar  (son  of  the  half  legendary  Bagnar  Lodbrok), 
the  ancestor  of  Scandinavian  kings  of  Dnblin,  Waterford, 
and  limerick,  called  by  the  Annala  of  UUter  "  Bex  Kord- 
mannorum  totius  Hibemite  et  Britannis."  A  few  years 
later,  about  866,  the  year  when  Ethelred  I  became  king  of 
Wessex,  Olaf  crossed  to  Scotland,  where  he  "  ravages  all 
Pictland,  and  takes  its  hostages,"  while  Ivar  sailed  round 
to  East  Anglia,  where  the  Angles  "  made  peace  "  with  him, 
and  provided  him  with  horses. 

In  the  following  year  the  two  chiefs  joined  forces,  and 
went  over  the  Humber  to  York. 

Civil  war  was  going  on  between  two  claimants  to  the 
thnme.  The  Northmen  defeated  the  North  Humhrians, 
killed  the  king  Ella,  and  settled  the  part  south  of  the 
Tweed,  Then,  using  York  as  headquarters,  they  plondered 
in  Lothian  and  in  Mercia,  whose  king  called  on  Ethelred 
and  Alfred  for  help.  It  was  rendered,  but  no  battle  took 
place,  the  king  "  making  peace  "  for  his  territory. 

Bands  of  the  Northmen  then  went  into  East  Anglia, 
where  they  were  opposed  by  the  king,  Edmund.  They  de- 
feated and  captured  him,  and  on  his  refusing  to  abjure  his 
religion,  they  are  said  to  have  shot  him  to  death  with  their 
arrows.*  They  then  settled  this  part,  which,  already  largely 
>  ProlMbly  A  fiotltlona  imlUUon  ot  St.  SebaiUau. 
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SoandinaTian,  was  from  this  time  onder  Scandinavi&D  mien. 
Witli  tlie  ezoeptdoD  of  the  promiee  of  help  given  to  Merda, 
Weasex  stood  by  and  looked  on. 

In  869-870  they  went  again  to  the  north-west,  attacked 
Cmnbria  and  Galloway,  sacked  Dnmbarton,  and  retamed 
with  a  great  fleet  to  Dnblin,  bringing  with  them  numbers  of 
Angles,  Britons,  and  Fiots  as  captives,  leaving  lieutenants 
in  command  in  North  Hnmbria  and  East  Anglia,  which  were 
now  being  settled  by  them  for  cultivation.  In  870  Ivar 
died,  a  Christian  it  is  recorded  through  the  influence  of 
Aude,  the  wife  of  Olaf  the  White.  Ande  died  in  Iceland 
in900.» 

The  Northmen  next  attacked  Wessex,  and  were  met  by 
Elthelred  and  his  younger  brother,  Alfred,  in  several  battles 
between  Beading  and  the  Wiltehire  Downs,  in  one  of  which, 
at  Ashdown,  Alfred,  in  command  of  his  half  of  the  army, 
charged  up  the  steep  Downs  and  drove  the  Northmen  from 
their  fortifications  while  Ethelred  was  hearing  mass.* 

Vn.  Alfeh)  becomes  Kraa  of  Wssskx.    TEZin 

OF  WZDMORE 

Soon  after  this  Ethelred  was  killed,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  brother  Alfred. 

Fresh  defeats  followed,  and  Alfred,  in  despair,  followed 
the  course  afterwards  so  disastrous  in  the  hands  of  Ethelred 
II  of  "buying  a  peace."* 

In  couseqnence  the  Northmen  left  Wessex  and  concen- 
trated their  forces  on  Meroia,  where  they  drove  the  king 
from  hia  throne  (he  fled  to  Rome),  and  oonqaered  the  five 
towns  of  Lincoln,  Stamford,  Nottingham,  Derby,  and 
Leicester,  afterwards  known  as  the  five  Danish  burghs. 
They  then  divided  fcm^s;  one  body  moved  north  again 
to  North  Hnmbria,  where  they  settled  as  colonists,  "  and 

>  B««  Inttodaotorr  obkpter,  p.  xzrliL 

■  There  Ib  b.  bage  white  hone  levemlhnudredfeetloDeoaliliithaoli&lk 
on  tba  aide  of  the  Dowiu  near  Ufflngton,  la  Berkshire,  fait  below  greSit 
DinmlHr  eturetiobmeiita.  It  U  believed  to  have  bean  oat  bj  the  army  of 
Alfred  attar  this  vtatoi^.    It  nutf  be  the  Weieex  dngon, 

■  WQliam  the  Nonnao  alM  bought  a  peace  in  1060.   Bee  Chapter  XIX. 
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the  army  Bobdoed  Uie  land  and  ofttdmea  spoiled  the  Ficts 
and  the  Strathclyde  Britone." 

The  other  piu4  invaded  Weseex. 

Gathnun,  or  Oorm,  the  ancestor  of  many  tongs  of 
Benmark,  their  leader,  landed  in  Dorset  (where  Alfred  ie 
said  to  hare  defeated  him  in  Swanage  Bay),  and  Alfred 
again  bought  him  off,  the  Northmen  swearing  by  Odin's 
ring  to  leave  Weseez.  But  they  at  onoe  broke  the  treaty. 
Those  who  were  horsed  stole  away  by  nigbt,^  and  went  round 
to  Exeter,  where  Alfred  snocessfnlly  besieged  them.  They 
again  swore  that  they  wonld  leave,  and  went  to  Hercia. 

From  this  part  they  invaded  Wessez  in  tiie  spring  of 
878,  by  sea  on  the  sonth,  and  by  land  across  North  Wilt- 
shire. As  Alfred's  resources  were  ezhansted,  or  as  he  was 
unprepared  for  fight,  he  had  no  means  but  to  retire  to 
the  fens  of  Somerset  at  Athelney.  But  later  in  the  same 
yew  he  issned  forth  at  the  head  of  a  new  army  of  men 
of  the  west  country,  and  completely  defeated  the  enemy 
at  Edington,  near  Weatbury.* 

This  victory  was  followed  by  the  Treaty  of  Wedmore, 
by  which  Guthrom  (meaning  himself  and  his  whole  follow- 
ing) agreed  to  be  CbriBtiaa  and  to  acknowledge  Alfred  as 
his  overlord.    He  was  baptized  at  Aller,  in  Somerset. 

Alfred  abandoned  all  that  part  of  the  kingdom  which 
was  not  in  his  own  poBaeBsion,  retaining  what  he  either 
held  or  knew  he  would  be  able  to  hold — that  is  to  say,  all 
BOQth  and  west  of  a  line  drawn  along  the  north  bank  of 
the  Thames,  and  along  the  Lea,  to  Bedford,  thence  along 
the  Ouse  to  Watling  Street,  and  from  Watling  Street  to 
the  Welsh  border  at  Chester,  Guthmm  accordingly  settled 
in  East  Anglia,  which,  with  the  district  west  of  it,  thus 
became  Christian. 

The  result  of  these  campaigns  was  the  oonqnest  and 
occupation  by  the  Northmen  of  a  territory  which  was  called 
the  Danelaw  (Daneh^h,  Danelagn).  This,  consisting  of  the 
Southern   part  of  North  Hombria,   Eastern   Mercia,  East 
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Anglia,  and  the  control  of  BritiBh  Cmnbria,  wu  l^  far  the 
largest  settlement  and  oonqnest  made  by  these  Northmen 
at  that  time.  It  fOTtned  a  base  for  future  attacks  on  the 
Continent  or  on  Ireland,  beooming  gradnally  more  oonsoli- 
dated  and  strragtheued  np  to  Ethelred  II's  time,  nntil  the 
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couqnest  of  Wessex  by  Cannte  brought  all  sonth  of  the 
ForUi  and  Clyde  for  a  time  under  one  hand. 

From  now  on  the  North  Hombrian  longs  were  either 
identical  wit^  or  closely  allied  to  the  Scandinavian  kings  of 
Dnblin,  so  that  the  nominal  OTerlord,  the  king  of  Weasez, 
found  it  to  his  interest  to  acknowledge  and  to  support 
these  Irish  Northmen,  thongh  he  occasionally  expelled  a 
mler  in  favoor  of  his  own  Scandinavian  nominee. 

After  Wedmore,  Wessez  had  a  respite  for  five  years — 
years  well  employed  by  Alfred  for  porposes  of  defence. 
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He  BeetnB  to  have  grasped  the  idea  that  islanda  with  an 
extended  seaboard  oonld  not  be  sooceeBfolly  defended  by 
any  militia,  however  well  oif;sniaed,  againrt  an  enemy  who 
oonld  land  at  any  point  on  the  coasts  and  get  awof  before 
an  effective  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose  them,  and 
that  the  only  effective  reply  bo  sach  invasion  was  a  naval 
counter  attadc  Whenthe  Northmen  again  attacked  Wesaez, 
Alfred  organised  a  raiding  expedition,  for  the  pnrposes  of 
plander,  by  sea  to  the  ooast  of  East  Anglia,  now  a  Scui- 
dinavian  province,  where  he  defeated,  and  was  in  tnm 
defeated  by,  the  Northmen.  A  fresh  treaty  gave  him 
London  and  a  part  of  Essex. 

During  the  conrse  of  Alfred's  reign  the  smaller  princes 
of  Wales  had  either  become  tributary  to  Weseex  or  had 
entered  into  alliance  with  Alfred,  acknowledging  him  as 
overlord.  Jnst  before  this  time  Wales  had  acknowledged 
for  the  moment  as  overlord  one  of  its  own  chiefs,  Roderick 
the  Great  (844-877).  Roderick  had  inherited  from  hie  father 
the  division  of  Powys,  from  his  mother  that  of  Gwynnedd, 
and  took  with  his  wife  Soath  Wales.  Over  all  Wales, 
where  he  was  not  actual  mler,  he  exercised  a  sapervising 
authority.  But  at  his  death  this  nnity  was  broken  np 
Bnally  nntil  the  conquest  by  England.  About  891  Amarawd, 
the  son  of  Roderick,  the  chief  king  in  Wales,  after  trying 
nnsnccessf  nlly  a  combination  with  the  Scandinavians  of  North 
Hombria  against  Wessex,  acknowledged  Alfred's  sopremacy, 
bringing  practically  the  whole  of  Wales  nnder  his  protection. 

When  the  Northmen  next  attacked  Weesex  on  the 
sonth-east,  this  alliance  with  the  Welsh  princes  protected 
Alfred  on  the  west  from  an  attack  in  the  back  by  the  Irish 
Norse  throDgh  Anglesea  and  the  Dee. 

VIIL  Ths  Elehkntal  Kihodou  or  Scotlahd 

AftM*  the  invasion  of  North  Hnmbria  by  Olaf  and  Ivar  the 

enei^  of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland  seems  to  have  diminished, 

and  they  oroBsed  to  Scotland,  where  they  fonght  a  great 

battle  with  the  Picts  nndsr  Constantine  III,  son  of  Kenneth, 
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in  877,  resoltiiig,  according  to  one  anthority  {Annals  of 
Ulster),  in  the  victory  of  the  Northmen  and  the  death  of 
Conatantine ;  and,  according  to  another  aathority  (Chroniam 
Scoiorum),  in  the  victoiy  fif  the  Ficts  and  the  death  of 
Olaf.  With  aome  exceptions  there  is  a  loll  in  Irish  aSBan 
from  this  time  nntil  abont  915. 

In  Scotland  a  perpetual  war  was  bdng  carried  on  between 
PiotB  and  Kortbmen  for  a  hnndred  years  on  the  east  coast 


THB  BEaiRHDtOS 


round  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  to  the  north  and  west.  The 
Fictfl  helped  to  prevent  the  Northmen  from  settling  to  any 
great  extent  to  the  south  of  them  in  Lothian,  though  their 
measure  of  success  was  as  varied  as  that  of  Alfred.  The 
coast  line  on  the  east  made  the  plundering  expeditions  less 
easy,  as  there  were  fewer  convenient  ports  for  retreat.  On 
the  west  coast  the  Northmen  gradually  occupied  all  the  isUnds 
and  controlled  the  mainland. 

The  settlements  of  the  Northmen  in  Ireland  and  on  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland  had  important  results  in  the  latter 
country.  Sometime  about  840  they  had  invaded  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ficts  of  Argyle  and  inflicted  on  them  a  crashing 
defeat.    About  the  same  time  Kenneth  MacAlpin  became 
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king  of  the  Soota,  and  two  yeftrs  later,  either  with  the 
Msistanoe  of  the  Northmen,  or  in  consequence  of  this  defeat 
as  an  alliance  of  defence  against  them  with  the  Picts,  he 
became  king  of  the  Argyle  Picts. 

This  elemental  kingdom  of  Scotland  only  oomprised  the 
oonnties  of  Argyle,  Dtunbarton,  Stirling,  Fife,  and  Ferdi. 
South  of  it  was  to  the  west  the  BtUl  British  Cnmhrn  or 
Strathdyde,  orer-mn  by  the  Northmen  from  Ireland,  and 
to  the  east  ^i^gl'"*'  Beonicia,  the  part  of  North  Hombria 
between  Uie  Forth  and  the  Tees.  On  the  west  coast  and 
in  the  north  the  Norwegians  gradnally  became  masters. 

The  wars  between  the  Scandinavian  rulers,^  which  gradn- 
ally led  to  the  nnity  of  Norway  and  of  Denmark  onder 
federal  rulers,  and  hiter  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
which  coincided  with  the  second  phase  of  this  straggle, 
drove  ont  to  sea  a  namber  of  irresponsible  pagans  for 
plander  and  settlement.  In  880  Harold  Fairhair  raided  the 
Western  Isles,  Scotland,  and  Man,  and  temporarily  cleared 
ont  the  pirates.    After  this  Galloway  became  a  Norse  colony. 

By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  the  Northmen  had 
settled  in  force  in  the  Shetlands,  the  Orkneys,  the  Hebrides, 
and  Skye;  they  had  possession  of  Caithness  and  Suther- 
land (the  land  south  of  the  Orkneys)  as  far  as  Oykel  and 
Shin,  they  oontroUed  the  coast  of  Boss  and  Moray,  Argyll 
and  Galloway,  and  they  conquered  Man.  From  this  territory, 
some  of  which  did  not  leave  Norw^ian  hands  ontil  late 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  threatened  alike  the  coast  of 
Ireland,  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Cambria,  and  Wales. 

>  See  Chapter  VIU,  "  aoaudiaavU." 
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ALFRED  IK  WB88EX 

Amu  Wedmore,  operations  in  France  gave  a  short  relief 
to  the  islands. 

Hasting,  a  noted  Norse  leader,  after  ravaging  North- 
eastern France  for  some  years,  attacked  Paris.  Charles 
the  Bald  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him,  and  bought  htm 
off  with  large  gifts,  making  him  ooont  of  Chartres, 

Bnt  in  885,  seven  years  after  Wedmore,  an  enormoos 
force  of  Northmen,  under  a  Norwegian  named  Rollo,  a  son 
of  a  Norw^ian  chief  called  Rognwald,  earl  of  Moeri,  and 
nephew  of  Sigord,  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  made  their  way  np 
the  Seine,  and,  after  taking  Bouen,  beai^Ked  Paris. 

Gorm,  who  became  the  first  king  o£  all  Denmark,  had 
gone  early  on  a  Viking  cnuae  along  the  coast,  with  a  few 
choice  spirits,  who  had  a  recroiting  stand  and  plunder  ware- 
house at  Aschloo,  on  the  Maas.^  From  this  point  they  pil- 
l^ed  Maestricht,  Lonvain,  and  Tongem,  and  even  stripped 
the  tomb  of  Charlemagne  at  Aix  of  its  jewels  and  ornaments. 
Charles  the  Fat  advanced  against  them  with  a  laige  force, 
bnt  paid  them  oS  instead  of  fighting  them,  cm  the  terms 
that  they  would  break  up  their  plunder-post  and  be  baptized. 
When  Rollo  moved  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  Gorm  and  bis 
companions  joined  them. 

Tb.6  (rity  was  splendidly  defended  for  thirteen  months  by 
Endes,  count  of  Paris,  and  Bishop  Gozlin,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  Charles  the  Fat  bought  off  the  invaders,  and 
sent  them  to  winter  in  Burgundy.  This  gave  peaoe  to 
Weesez,  except  for  isolated  raids,  until  in  893  Hasting, 
who  had  deserted  Charles  and  joined  the  Northmen  at  the 
siege  oi  Paris,  invaded  Britain  with  a  large  force,  landing, 
horses  and  all,  in  Kent,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
*  Uaue, 
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This  oampaiga  is  one  of  the  moat  notable  in  early  British 
histoiy,  not  only  aa  showing  the  tedious  difijomted  efforts  of 
medi»TKl  war,  bnt  as  affording  a  proof  of  the  helpleesnesa  of 
the  island,  even  with  this  great  king  on  the  throne,  with 
its  temporary  army  of  farming  men,  frantic  to  get  ba<^  to 
their  homes,  and  its  temporary  navy  of  little  boats,  wearily 
watching  throngh  the  rain  for  an  enemy  who  has  probably 
landed  elsewhere,  both  army  and  navy  called  oat  for  a  set 
term  only,  and  ready  to  throw  down  their  weapons  and  steer 
their  ships  to  land  at  the  moment  in  which  the  term  ex- 
pired, aa  gainst  an  enemy  few  in  nomberB,  bnt  a  mobile, 
organised,  and  permanent  force  of  tndned  soldiers,  with 
superior  weapons,  wearing  chain  armonr,  and  having  com- 
mand of  the  sea. 

No  effort  was  made  to  prevent  the  Northmen's  landing. 
Either  Alfred  was  not  called  on  to  assist  Kent,  or  he  was 
not  aware  fif  their  coming,  or  there  may  have  been  a  fog. 
When  the^  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Kent  they  towed  their 
ships  up  the  riverB  and  bailt  themselves  fortresses,  Hasting 
sailing  round  to  the  month  of  the  Thames,  and  there  throwing 
np  an  entrenobment  for  himself. 

In  this  part  (tf  Kent,  which  was  then  a  dense  forest, 
they  remained  nnmolested  for  a  twelvemonth.  Then  the 
North  Hombrians  and  East  Angles,  who  had  given  their 
pledges  for  peace  to  Alfred,  joined  in  the  Northmen's  raids. 
Thereupon  Wessez  became  involved,  and  Alfred  moved ;  and 
calling  out  one-half  of  his  militia  forces  at  a  time,  came  up 
to  watch  the  borders  of  the  forest,  in  case  either  part  of  the 
enemy  should  come  ont  into  the  open.^ 

1  I  woald  call  Attention  to  this  raid  oF  Hasting  a«  m  eiample  of  tlie 
■pirlt  innhioh  hiBMrians  have  treated  the  relg;ni  of  Alfred  and  Sthclred 
II.  Bthelred  fa  blamed  beoaaae  he  did  not  sniBoientlj  follow  and  attack 
the  enemy  on  all  ocoaaionx.  Alfred  Ib  alwDye  excused  or  prateed.  Yel 
here  he  not  only  leaves  the  enemy  1q  full  possesaiun  (or  a  twelvemontb, 
but  irhen  he  doe*  more  he  oont«nt8  himself  with  vatfhing  them.  In 
both  caaea  it  irould  leeni  to  have  been  ooDtidered  ueeleBB  to  attack  the 
mounted  Northmen  with  a  force  of  infantry,  aalesa  they  could  be  enticed 
■uHlciently  tar  away  from  their  ships  to  Rive  the  defenders  chance  of 
attaokiug  them  in  (oroe.  As  soon  as  Hasting  moves  acroaa  the  oountry 
Alfred  (^hes  after  him,  ai  Bthelred  flew  after  Canute  when  he  went 
raiding  in  Llndsey. 
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At  first  he  k^  the  Korthmen  in  check,  posting  himself 
between  the  East  Anglians  and  Kent.  He  n^[otiated  a 
treaty  with  Hasting,  who  engaged  to  leave  the  oonntiy,  and 
sent  his  two  sons  to  bs  baptized  aa  an  acknowledgment  of 
the  treaty.  This  done,  instead  of  leaving.  Hasting  marched 
his  force  np  on  the  Thames  to  join  his  confederstea  in  Essex, 
for  the  whole  Danelagh  had  risen  to  join  him.  Bnt  Alfred 
and  his  son  Edward  pnrsned,  and  came  np  with  him  at 
Famham,  defeated  and  drove  him  into  EsseZ'  There  Alfred 
blockaded  the  invaders. 

This  might  have  been  Bnocessfol  but  that  the  time  for 
servioe  of  the  Saxon  militia  expired  while  the  blockade  was 
in  progress.  Alfred  left  the  army  for  Weesez  to  fetch  the 
other  half  of  his  militia.  In  his  al^enoe  the  time-expired 
men  raised  tiie  blockade  and  dispersed  for  their  homes, 
meeting  the  king  advancing  with  fresh  forces  as  they  were 
returning  home. 

Alfred  now  heard  that  the  enemy  from  North  Hnmbria 
and  East  Anglia  had  sailed  ronnd  to  the  soatii  coast  to 
attack  Exeter.  Leaving  a  force  to  beleagaer  the  Northmen 
in  Essex,  he  hurried  to  the  West.  The  force  left  behind, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Londoners,  attacked  and  took  the 
defences  of  the  enemy  in  the  absence  of  a  raiding  expedi- 
tion of  their  chief,  while  Alfred  threw  himself  into  Exeter, 
whidi  he  relieved,  the  Northmen  sailing  away  to  the  south- 
east coast. 

Hasting  meanwhile,  reinforced  from  the  north,  sailed  np 
the  Thames  as  far  as  his  ships  would  go,  and  then,  sending 
them  back,  marched  across  to  the  Severn,  probably  expecting 
aid  from  the  Northmen  of  the  Irish  ports  or  from  the  Welsh 
tribes. 

Alfred's  levies  came  np  with  Hasting  near  Welshpool,  on 
the  Severn,  and  besieged  him  for  some  weeks.  Bnt  in  the 
end  he  broke  ont  and  marched  back  across  the  island  to 
Essex.  Here,  collecting  a  fresh  force,  and  leaving  with  the 
East  Anglians  his  ships  and  his  plunder,  he  marched  again 
qoickly  across  to  Chester,  whither  he  was  followed  by  an 
army  under  Etbelred,  the  earl  of  Mercia.      Ethelred  did 
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not  pendst  in  a  si^e,  only  laying  waste  the  conntiy  round 
Chester,  and  Hasting,  unable  to  "ininf^iiii  his  army,  aft^ 
eating  his  horses,  reoroeeed  by  a  drcttitoDS  march  to  Essex. 
Here  he  towed  his  ships  into  the  river  Lea,  and  built  a  fort 
to  protect  them,  some  twenty  miles  north  of  London. 

Alfred  now  made  a  great  oonp  by  catting  new  ohannela  for 
the  Lea,  leaving  the  ships  of  the  Northmen  high  and  dry ;  he 
bnilt  forts  to  cnt  them  off  from  the  sea  and  to  protect  his 
workmen.  He  captured  their  fleet,  and  they  followed  the  old 
tactics,  leaving  their  plunder  with  the  East  AngUans,  while 
they  once  more  crossed  to  the  Severn.  Alfred  followed  tiiem 
to  Bridgnorth,  where  they  remained  a  month,  apparently 
onmolested,  after  which  their  force  broke  up,  and  Hasting 
oroesed  again  to  iEVance,  leaving  Britain  in  peace. 

In  these  marches  across  the  island  Alfred  evidently 
dare  not  make  any  move  which  would  leave  Weeser  open 
to  the  invader.  He  kept  within  hia  own  bonndariee,  as 
Ethelred  U  did  after  him,  treating  the  coontry  beyond  as 
an  enemy's  territory.  The  repeated  march  of  Hasting  across 
to  the  west  was  meamngless  nnlesa  he  expected  help  horn 
that  side.  The  kings  <^  Wessez  were  always  nneasy  abont  the 
possession  of  Chester.  According  to  the  Welsh  anthorities, 
one  Ingimnnd,  a  Norwegian  from  Dublin,  landed  in  901  at 
Holyhead  and  inarched  across  to  the  month  of  the  Dee  to 
settle.  Ethelred  of  Mercia  is  repairing  the  walls  of  Chester 
between  901-908,  and  in  909  the  Northmen  besieged  it.  It 
was  the  key  of  Wessex  to  the  north-west  seas. 

In  901  Alfred  died.  The  exhaustion  of  the  coontry  was 
very  great  dnring  the  last  years  of  his  reign,  the  mortality 
among  men  and  cattle  by  disease  and  famine  being  no  doubt 
far  greater  than  the  losses  in  battle  with  the  Northmen. 
The  most  serious  losses  in  warfare  were  the  deaths  of  bold 
and  experienced  leaden,  a  loss  more  severely  felt  aa  the 
straggle  went  on. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

SCANDINAVIA,  860-1036 

Fob  the  ax  handred  years  whioh  followed  the  first  inra- 
none  £rom  Scandinavia  in  the  fifth  oentniy,  the  pagan  and 
the  Christian  fought  for  the  control  of  all  Northern  Enrope. 
The  tide  flowed  and  ebbed  as  phyidcal  violence  or  organised 
self-restraint  got  the  better;  a  sudden  impulse  to  Christianity 
arising  from  some  natural  cause  interpreted  as  a  divine  sign, 
or  from  the  eloquence  of  some  reckless  missionary,  was  as 
often  followed  by  a  sav^e  reaction  to  the  worship  of  the 
gods  of  Buccessfol  force.  The  leaders  who  fight  on  either 
side  are,  wit^  some  few  exceptaons,  of  small  personal  moment ; 
the  peoples  over  whom  they  rule  show  no  perception  ctf  any 
insight  into  the  ideals  of  their  worship,  but  follow  their 
leaders  to  the  one  faith  or  the  other,  as  victory  leans  to  the 
false  god  or  to  the  true. 

The  whole  interest  of  the  history  centres  not  in  any 
individuals,  though  sometimes  famous  men,  snch  as  Alfred, 
Brian,  the  Malachis,  or  Olafs  stand  out  in  prominence, 
but  in  the  struggle  between  two  principles,  the  worship  of 
physical  courage  and  hardihood,  which  was  the  basic  law 
of  paganism,  and  the  far  h^her  moral  courage,  self-restraint, 
and  self-sacrifice,  the  Christian's  answer  to  brute  force,  which 
makes  organised  society  p<»Bible.  It  made  organised  socie^r 
possible  then ;  but  beautiful  as  it  was,  this  vital  essence  of 
Christianity  could  never  have  succeeded  in  beating  back  the 
attack  of  barbarism  from  without  but  for  the  centripetal 
power  with  which  the  polity  of  the  Weotem  Church  endned 
it.  The  Church  discouraged  wars  between  the  tribes,  nniting 
them  in  the  name  of  religion  against  the  pagan ;  it  supported 
the  central  executive,  which  it  could  control,  against  a  tribal 
system  which  meant  rebellion ;  and  it  lent  itself  always  (in 
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one  instaiice  at  least  fatally)  to  check  tlie  invasion  by  th« 
only  oonnter-attack  possible,  the  conversion  of  the  heathen 
by  peaoefal  means  to  a  religioae  faith  with  which  the  Viking 
raids  were  inconsistent. 

In  the  first  instance,  no  doabt  the  principle  of  retaming 
good  for  evil,  the  keeping  of  faith  with  men  who  never  kept 
it,  the  repayment  of  savagery  by  gifts  for  baptism  and  settle* 
ment,  mast  have  told  again«t  the  Christian.  The  heathen 
who  are  paid  off  by  Alfred,  and  swear  by  Odin's  ring  to 
leave,  break  their  troth,  and  ride  over  Wessez ;  Hasting, 
when  he  has  agreed  to  a  trace,  and  has  sent  his  sons  to 
be  baptized,  only  usee  the  peace  given  him  as  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  fresh  combination  for  attack. 

Bnt  the  moral  coorage  told  in  the  end,  and  it  was  assisted 
by  more  worldly  motives — the  resnlt  of  the  distorbance  caused 
by  the  raids.  Christianity  meant  peace,  order,  and  internal 
improvement ;  paganism  meant  adventnrons  violence,  enter- 
prise, and  attack  on  any  ordered  government ;  so  that  the 
man  who  had  captnred  a  throne,  if  he  were  a  pagan,  gravi- 
tated towards  Christianity  and  preached  peace,  while  the 
man  ontside  who  wanted  the  throne,  and  had  hopes  of  seiz- 
ing it,  allied  himself  with  the  pagans  even  if  he  were  a 
nominal  Christian,  and  oonnived  at  Viking  piracy. 

This  colonis  all  Scandinavian  and  British  history  nntil 
C&nnte,  having  conqnered  Wessez,  and  drawing  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  into  his  hands,  fonnd  it  to  bia  interest 
to  make  Christianity  the  real  religion  of  the  north. 

The  morality  of  these  pagans  was  to  love  and  help  their 
friends  and  to  bate  and  injure  their  enemies.  They  gave 
no  particular  consideration  to  the  means  employed  to  eecnre 
these  ends.  They  believed  that  Thor  and  Odin  loved  men 
who  wandered  tar  and  broaght  home  wealth,  and  that  in 
their  future  life  they  would  live  as  they  had  done  on  earth 
without  pain.  The  Viking  life  was  their  ideal.  "  He  only 
was  thonght  worthy  to  folly  deserve  the  name  of  sea  king 
who  never  slept  under  a  sooty  rafter  and  never  drank  at 
the  hearth  corner."^ 

*  Tn^inga  Saga,  o.  34. 
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This  period  of  history,  when  a  fresh  storm  of  pagan 
raiders  broke  on  Britain  from  Scandinavia,  is  of  far  higher 
interest  than  that  of  the  invamons  c^  the  fifth  centoiy.  It 
ended  in  the  conversion  of  Scandinavia,  and  in  that  con- 
version Britain  todc  a  very  prominent  part. 

France,  Germany,  and  Britain  all  had  their  share  in  this 
introdnotion  of  Christiuuty.  Every  payment  off  of  pagan 
raiders  by  kings  or  dhieta  in  any  part  ot  the  islanda,  or  by 
the  French  kings  or  German  emperors,  was  npon  the  under- 
standing that  they  accepted  baptism,  which  meant  that  they 
would  abandon  their  Viking  habits,  and  settle  as  good  in- 
habitants of  the  conntry  which  they  had  raided.  How  far 
this  settlement  of  Christian  Northmen  in  Britain,  first  began 
by  Ajfred,  was  carried,  we  can  never  know,  bnt  it  was  clearly 
moch  greater  than  appears  &om  the  monastic  records. 

In  Ireland  the  absence  of  Roman  unity  made  this  in- 
fluence less,  bnt  as  the  settlements  of  the  Nortimien  there 
were  in  the  nature  of  great  trading  communities  in  the 
towns,  the  need  of  peace  for  basineBS  gradually  led  ihem 
to  embrace  Ohristiamty.  No  doubt  the  same  influence  of 
trade  in  favour  of  the  gospel  of  peace  was  at  work  in  other 
parts  of  the  islands. 

Denmark,  by  its  close  connection  with  Germany,  owed  its 
conversion  loainly  to  the  pressure  of  the  German  emperors. 
But  Korway  received  Christianity  from  Britain  throng 
three  great  missionary  martyr  kings,  Hakon  Athelatan 
fostre,  Olaf  lYygvasson,  and  Olaf  the  Saint,  two  of  them 
before  conversion  noted  Vikings. 

It  is  easier  to  understand  why  the  sea  threw  up  these 
Vikings  on  the  coasts  of  Britain,  if  we  learn  what  was  going 
on  in  the  countries  from  which  they  came.  Scandinavia 
has  always  been  a  region  very  democratic,  especially  Norway 
— a  country  like  Scotland,  of  mountain  and  flood,  with  a  very 
deeply  indented  coast,  and  a  soil  which  denied  subsistence 
to  a  large  population.    He  land  was  of  little  value  ^  except 

'  la  not  onr  onetom  of  borough  BnglUh,  by  whiofa  the  Und  descaodi 
to  the  yoQUgeit  mq,  a  rwnlt  ot  the  traditions  ot  our  ScaudioaTiaii 
ancMtTjT 
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for  the  timber  and  for  stock-raising,  forbidding  U17  great 
increase  of  population  from  farming.  The  extent  of  Bea- 
ooast  encoiiraged  seafaring  life,  tnming  the  whole  popu- 
lation of  Scandinavia  into  traders,  travellers,  and  pirat^. 

The  life  of  the  seaman  lent  itself  to  democratic  ideals, 
and  with  democratic  ideals  to  the  strict  military  discipline 
which  always  aocompanies  democracy.  By  the  Scandinavian 
merchant  law  the  ships  carried  no  000k,  bnt  the  mess- 
mates cast  Iota  to  do  the  housekeeping ;  all  drink  was  in 
common ;  a  kettle  with  a  lid  on  it,  in  which  was  the  drink, 
stood  by  the  most,  from  which  all  ooold  help  themselves. 
Bat  the  strictest  discipline  was  maintained,  the  leader  pos- 
sessing absolute  power.  The  life  also  called  for  supreme 
coorage.  What  sort  <^  men  these  were  who  sailed  the 
stormy  seas  of  the  north  may  be  shown  by  an  incident, 
after  a  fray,  told  in  one  of  the  historical  Sagas  of  Iceland ; 
'*  Snorre,  Thorbrand's  son,  was  the  cheeriest  of  the  Inrothers, 
and  he  sat  at  table  by  his  namesake  that  evening,  and  they 
had  cnrdled  milk  and  cheese.  Snorre  Gode  saw  that  his 
namesake  did  not  get  on  with  his  cheese,  and  asked  him 
why  he  ate  so  slowly.  Snorre  Thorbrand's  son  answered, 
and  said  that  the  lambs  were  slowest  over  their  eating  when 
they  were  fresh  gagged.  Then  Snorre  Gode  felt  his  throat, 
and  foand  an  arrow  stnck  across  the  throat  in  the  root  of 
the  tongue.  Then  Snorre  Gode  took  the  tweeaers  and  polled 
OQt  the  arrow-head,  and  after  that  he  ate  his  meat." '  It 
is  hardly  surprising  that  luxurious  Wessex  fell  before 
such  man. 

The  political  condition  of  the  country  previous  to  the 
middle  of  the  ninth  oenttuy  was  that  of  a  nnmber  of  veiy 
small  kingdoms  or  chieftainships,  each  with  its  own  "  Thing  " 
or  general  assembly  (now  called  in  the  Isle  of  Man  the 
l^wald)  and  its  own  tribal  lands  and  customs.  The  Thing 
confirmed  by  election  the  title  of  the  king,  who  had  no  title 
withoot  snch  election. 

Denmark  was  divided  in  much  the  same  manner,    Sweden, 

>  Brbynia  Saga,  it.  2,  46. 
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which  developed  later  and  oocnined  itself  mainlj  with  the 
Baltio,  pUys  no  part  in  onr  stoiy  hy  name. 

The  same  tenden<7  to  doser  nnion  whidi  we  ehall  see 
helping  the  Bnocesson  of  Alfred  in  their  advance  northwards 
was  at  this  time  in  action  both  in  Korway  and  Denmark. 
One  of  these  small  kings  of  Norway,  Halfdan  &»  Black, 
had  made  a  beginning  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  centnry  hj 
joining  several  other  territories  to  his  own.  His  son  EEarold 
Fairhair,  who  anooeeded  him,  oontinned  thi«  process  of 
abeorptioD  nntil  the  whole  of  Norway  acknowledged  him  as 
overlord.  He  tried  to  put  down  piracy.  He  removed  tbe 
pett^  kings,  pntting  in  their  place  jarla  of  his  own  choosing, 
and  taking  the  tribe  lands  into  his  hands.  The  Sagas  say 
that  he  made  a  vow  not  to  cot  or  comb  his  hair  nntil  he  bad 
made  himself  master  of  all  Norway,  orged  to  it  by  Gytha, 
a  woman  who  refosed  to  marry  him  tmless  he  were  sole 
king.i 

The  petty  kings  did  not  give  up  without  a  tremendons 
struggle.  Snt  Harold  was  !<»  ma<^  for  them  in  the  end. 
In  883  he  rented  a  combination  of  the  chiefs  of  Ncu^ay  at 
the  battle  of  Haf  nersfiord  (near  Stavanger)  macb  as  Atbelstan 
later  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the  Scots,  Koiae,  and 
Welsh  at  Bmnanborg,  with  the  result  l^&t  many  of  the 
defeated  chiefs,  who  refused  to  submit,  were  emigrating 
about  the  end  of  Alfred's  reign  to  the  Orkneys,  to  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  to  Man,  Ireland,  and  Iceland, 
settling  these  parts  both  as  centres  of  trade,  depots  for 
plunder,  and  winter  quarters  from  which  they  coold  raid 
Norway  in  summer.  The  most  important  of  all  these  out- 
laws, judging  by  after  events,  was  Rollo,  the  son  of  Bognwald, 
earl  of  Moeri,  and  nephew  of  Sigurd,  first  earl  of  the  Orkneys. 
Harold  ontlawed  him  for  piracy ;  he  fied  to  the  Orkneys,  and 


ti«7are far  more  tniMwoTth;  than  any  of  the  mouaitic  chrODiolaa. 
Written  for  tbe  people  in  the  langiiage  of  the  people,  their  ■toriee  an 
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afterwards  led  a  force  into  France,  where  lie  ended  by 
occnpying  Normandy. 

Harold  followed  to  the  OrkneyB  to  pnnish  and  rud  t^ese 
outlaws  in  bis  torn,'  bat  did  not  really  conqner  them. 

The  internal  difiorders  arising  from  this  fresh  develop- 
ment in  Norway  prevented  assistance  being  given  from 
Norway  itself  to  the  Northmen  in  Ireland  or  North  Hombria 
until  aboat  the  last  qnarter  of  the  tenth  century,  the  date  of 
the  accession  of  Ethelred  II,  when  fresh  hordes  passed  to 
the  British  islands. 

At  the  same  time  Denmark  in  a  similar  manner  was 
bdng  bronght  ander  one  head  by  Gorm  the  Old,  another 
great  pagan  king.  He  was  more  than  a  pagan  king;  he 
lately  owed  his  snccess  to  being  the  king  of  Lejre  in  the 
isluid  of  Sjoelland,*  the  sacred  spot  where  the  yearly  sacri- 
fices to  Odin  took  place.  The  king  of  Lejre  was  by  virtne 
of  his  office  chief  high  priest  of  Odin  presiding  at  the  sacri- 
Soes.  As  men  assembled  from  all  parts  of  the  north  to  the 
fair  which  accompanied  Odin's  feast,  and  bronght  offerings 
of  every  descripticm  and  value  to  Uie  shrine,  the  king  of 
Lejre  became  wealthy.  By  his  wealUi  as  much  as  by  his 
arms,  like  Canute  after  bim,  he  made  himself  master  of  all 
Denmark  and  of  the  southern  parts  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 

Gorm,  however,  had  not  too  much  time  on  his  huids  for 
Viking  raids  to  Britain ;  tronbles  north  and  south,  as  well 
as  the  subjection  of  the  discontented  at  borne,  kept  him  busy. 
Norway  and  Denmark  had  no  good-will  to  each  other  in  this 
process  of  consolidation,  each  pushing  his  borders  forward 
at  the  expense  of  his  neighbour-,  and  Gorm's  relations 
with  Germany  were  difficult.  The  Germans  pressed  upon 
Stdileswig  and  Jutland,  repaying  by  raiding  the  borderland 
the  ravages  of  the  coasts  I^  the  Danes.  King  Amulf  of 
Germany  had  made  a  tremendous  slaughter  of  the  Northmen 
in  891  at  Lonvain  as  they  retomed  from  France,  some  of 
their  greatest  leaders  being  left  on  the  field.    Later  still,  at 

*  "Whea  he  «ai  wear;  of  tbe  ptoceleuneas  of  those  who  harried  in 
If  orw&j  Id  ■ammer.  He  fBred  weit,  too,  as  fai  aa  Man,  and  laid  waste  tbe 
tilths  ot  Man." 

>  Zealand. 
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the  beginDing  (A  tlie  tenth  oentoiy,  Heniy  the  Fowler,  aftw 
dae  notice  to  Gorm  that  he  mnst  ^re  decent  treatment  to 
the  ChriatianB  in  Denmark,  made  such  an  armed  demonstra- 
tion ae  prodnced  the  required  effect,  Qorm  aUowing  hie  son 
Harold,  afterwards  king  of  Denmark  as  Harold  Bluetooth,  to 
be  signed  with  the  Croaa. 

As  a  defence  against  the  raids  of  the  German  neighbonrs. 


DSHUABK  mo  NOBWAY 


Qaeen  Thyra,'  who  ruled  for  Gorm  in  his  freqnent  absence 
as  a  Tiking,  called  oat  the  men  of  Denmark  and  built  a 
wall  called  the  Dannerirke,  with  towers  at  intervals  across 
the  iHthmuB,  from  Schleswig  to  the  sea. 

Id  936  Gorm  was  sncceeded  by  his  son  Harold  Bluetooth, 
who  reigned  until  986.     Harold  was  a  Christian  in  theory, 

I  ThyiB  Ib  said  by  Bome  anthoiltfe*  to  hare  been  a  dABghter  of 
Bthelred  I  of  Westex. 
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and  confined  his  plandering  to  the  ahorea  of  the  Baltic.  Bat 
fau  Christianity  sat  very  lightly  on  him. 

Harold  Fairhair  of  Norway  had  several  sons,  bat  only 
two  Borrired  him,  Erio  Bloodaxe,  the  son  who  at  twelve  years 
of  age  was  sent  on  an  eight  years'  Tiking  oraise,  and  who 
was  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  deaths  of  all  the  others, 
and  Hakon,  a  very  much  yonnger  boy,  who  was  the  son  of 
a  concabine,  bom  in  919  not  long  before  Harold's  death. 
Athelstan,  says  the  saga,  had  sent  an  embassy  to  Harold 
Fairhair  with  a  present  of  a  very  beaatifal  sword.  Harold 
received  the  sword,  and  had  half  drawn  it,  when  the 
amhasaador  reminded  him  that  he  had  now  made  himself 
Atheletan's  man  by  accepting  a  sword  from  him.  Harold 
Fairhair  said  nothing,  Bnt  in  the  next  year  a  rich  embassy 
in  retam  came  from  him  to  Athelstan,  bringing  a  ship 
beaatifully  decorated  and  other  presents.  Condacted  before 
Athelstan,  who  was  seated  on  his  throne  holding  a  cottrt, 
the  ambaaeador  placed  on  his  knee  a  child,  the  infant  Hakon, 
and  reminded  him  that  by  taking  it  on  his  knee  he  had 
adopted  it  as  his  foster-child.  He  went  on  to  say,  to  restrain 
any  impatient  action  of  Athelstan,  that  Hakon  was  not  the 
only  child  of  Harold  Fairhair.  Athelstan  broaght  ap  the 
boy  in  his  ooort,  where  he  was  instracted  as  a  Christian. 

When  Harold  Fairhair  died,  Eric  Bloodaxe  saooeeded 
him.  Bat  Athelstan  sapplied  Hakon  Athelstan  fostre  with 
ships  and  men,  and  he  went  to  Norway  and  drove  oat  Eric 
and  made  himself  master.  As  a  Christian,  and  as  Athelstan's 
£oflter-Bon,  a  relation  closer  even  than  that  of  a  nataral 
parent  and  cfaild,^  no  Viking  raids,  while  he  lived,  disturbed 
Athelstan's  lands  with  his  permission. 

Hakon  tried  to  pot  down  paganism  in  Norway,  and 
introdnoed  bishops  and  miBsi<maries  from  England.  Bat 
his  nnde  Signrd,  who  was  his  chief  adviser,  showed  him  that 
any  measare  of  force  in  that  direction  woald  ccet  him  his 
life,  and  that  toleration  was  his  only  safety.  As  it  was,  the 
^itempts  he  made  cost  him  in  the  end  hotii  his  life  and  bis 

*  See  below  "FoBteiage,"  p.  2S0. 
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taown.  The  sona  of  Eric  Bloodaxe  from  Denmark,  where 
they  had  fled  oil  Eric's  depositioa,  made  many  attempts  on 
Norway  with  the  asastance  of  Harold  Bluetooth.  Bat  they 
wen  onsncoessfol  antil  9S3,^  when  at  the  close  of  a  battle  in 
which  Hakon,  greatly  hy  personal  jKtoirea,  had  grieTonsly 
defeated  them,  he  was  strni^  as  they  fled  away  in  their  ships 
by  a  chance  arrow  and  died.  like  a  true  CbristiaQ,  think- 
ing to  end  this  war  of  snooesBion  in  Norway,  he  appointed 
with  his  last  breath  the  sons  of  Eric  as  his  anccessors. 

Bat  hifl  good  wishes  were  not  folfilled.  Harold  Greyfell, 
Eric's  eldest  son,  killed  Signrd,  the  old  nnole  who  had  been 
Hakon's  good  adriser,  and  killed  another  eart,  Trygwe,  who 
was  descended  from  another  of  Harold  Fairhair's  sons,  Olaf 
Farman.  Sigard  left  a  son  Hakon  jarl,  who  fled  to  Harold 
Bluetooth  in  Denmark ;  Trygvre  left  a  wife  with  child,  who 
when  bom  was  the  famooe  Olaf  Tiygrasson.  The  material 
for  civil  war  was  handed  down  to  a  new  generation,  helping 
to  keep  the  Northmen's  hands  off  Britain  by  engeodwing 
internal  tronble. 

Harold  Greyfell  mled  Norway  peaceably  for  some  years, 
while  Hakon  jarl  plotted  against  him  in  Denmark.  Like 
his  predecessor,  be  disoonraged  piracy,  and  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  the  Baltic,  where  the  Northmen  were  warring  for 
commerce  with  the  Svende  and  Slars.  His  end  came  in  976. 
Gold  Harold,  a  nephew  of  Harold  Bluetooth  oi  Denmark,  was 
tempted  by  Hakon  jarl  to  try  for  the  throne  of  Norway. 
Harold  Blnetootb,  joining  in  the  conspiracy,  inrited  the 
Norwegian  Harold  Greyfell  to  come  orer  to  a  conference. 
When  he  landed,  Gold  Harold  fell  on  him  and  killed  him. 
Hakon  jarl  then  fell  on  Gold  Harold  and  killed  him,  and 
then  sailed  to  Norway  and  r^gned  over  it  as  tributary  to 
Harold  Blnetooth  in  Denmark.  This  Hakon  jarl  was  a 
pagan  and  as  snob  a  Viking.  Bat  in  the  distarbed  state  of 
Norway  be  could  not  at  first  do  mnoh  to  molest  Britain, 
spending  his  energy  in  making  himself  free  of  any  depen- 
dency on  Denmark  and  carrying  his  raids  into  the  Baltic  Sea. 

«  onoertaiu, 
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Nor  did  the  king  of  Denmark  make  any  Viking  ont- 
breaks  in  his  later  years.  About  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Harold  Greyfell,  Otho  I  of  Germany  had  Invaded  Denmark 
on  behalf  ot  the  Christian  bishops,  whom  Harold  Bluetooth 
was  taxing  and  plundering,  burnt  Thyra's  Dannevirke,  and 
forced  Harold  to  submit  to  Christianity. 

His  son  Sweyn,  however,  remained  a  pagan  and  a 
Viking.  He  allied  himself  with  a  famous  band  of  pirates 
at  Jomsbnrg,  at  the  month  of  the  Oda*,  a  very  powerful 
oiganisation  of  restless  characters,  who  opposed  any  settled 
government  and  the  Christianity  which  was  ooinoideDt  with 
it,  and  lived  wholly  by  plunder.  In  such  company  Sweyn 
fought  bis  father  on  oocasion.  In  one  of  these  engt^ments, 
in  986,  Harold  Blnetooth  fell  (it  is  said  by  Sweyn's  hand) 
and  Sweyn  became  king.  He  was  a  Viking  of  the  most 
pronounced  kind,  and  it  is  related  in  the  saga  that  at  his 
father's  fnneisl  feast,  drinking  the  healths  which  formed 
part  of  the  fnneral  ceremony,  he  pledged  an  oath  that  he 
would  conquer  England. 

With  this  pagan  revival,  with  pagan  kings  on  the 
thrones  of  both  Norway  and  Denmark,  and  with  the  Joms- 
burg  pirates  at  the  height  of  their  glory,  affairs  were  ready 
for  another  attack  on  Britain  in  icoKa.  This  came  in  the 
time  of  Etheh^  XL 

A^trid,  Trygwe's  widow,  wandered  for  months  with  her 
onbom  babe  through  the  forests  and  over  the  moontuns  of 
Norway  into  Sweden  and  Russia,  to  escape  Harold  Greyfell's 
enmity.  Dnring  her  wanderings  Olaf  Trygvasson  was  bom. 
Thoagh  she  escaped  for  the  time,  ill-luck  attended  her  and 
her  child.  While  he  was  quite  a  little  boy  they  were  seized 
in  Russia  and  sold  into  slavery  to  different  owners,  and  never 
saw  one  another  again  untU  Olaf  became  king  of  Norway. 
OUf  with  another  boy  was  sold  by  the  parchaser  for  a 
"  right  good  he-goat,"  and  resold  for  "  a  very  good  cloak." 
He  had,  however,  the  good  fortune  to  fall  at  last  into  the 
bands  of  an  uncle,  who  was  a  prominent  merchant  in 
Novgorod.  Here  Olaf  lived  for  nine  years,  and  might 
have  gone  on  living  if  he  had  not  one  day  reoognised  among 
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the  traders  At  the  gates  &  man  agunst  whom  he  had  a 
gnidge.  He  felled  the  man  in  the  asnal  style  with  hie  axe. 
Bat  it  was  Novgorod  and  not  Norway,  and  Olaf  was  taken 
before  a  judge  charged  with  murder.  Then  the  nncJe 
stepped  in  and  diacloaed  Olaf's  parentage  to  the  king,  who 
arranged  for  the  "  eric  "  or  death-fine  and  took  the  promising 
yonng  man  into  favour.  But  Olaf  did  not  stay  in  Novgorod. 
Possibly  the  taste  of  blood  bad  revived  bis  Yiking  instincta 
He  fell  ont  with  the  king,  and  left  for  a  life  of  plnudering 
cmises. 

Sometime  towards  the  end  of  the  tenth  oentnry,  while 
cruising  ronnd  Britain,  he  married  Gyda,  the  sister  of  Olaf 
Cuaran,  the  famous  Norse  king  of  Dnblin.  Gyda  had  been 
married  to  an  English  earl,  whose  estates  she  held,  and  she 
was  living  in  England.  Olaf  took  her  to  Ireland,  where  as 
a  man  well  known  in  the  Viking  world  he  wonld  be  accept- 
able, and  lived  with  her,  "  aometimes  in  England,  aometimos 
ia  Ireland."  ^ 

In  his  onuses  Olaf  went  south,  and,  stopping  at  the 
Soilly  Islands,  came  in  contact  with  a  hermit,  who  preached 
to  him  Christianity.  He  may  have  heard  of  it  from  Oyda, 
as  she  had  lived  in  England.  Bat  he  did  not  ceaae  the  lees 
to  be  a  Viking.  He  sailed  on  ronnd  the  sonth  coast  and 
joined  Sweyn  of  Denmark  in  his  fierce  attack  on  London.* 
The  raid  resulted  in  Olaf  being  detached  from  Sw^n  and 
baptized  at  Andover,  Ethelred  II  standing  as  his  godfather. 
Olaf  then  gave  np  the  Viking  life,  and  set  ont  to  conquer 
Norway  from  Hskon  jarl.  On  his  way  he  stopped  at  the 
Orkneys,  and  offered  Sigurd  the  Stout  the  choice  of  death 
or  baptism ;  Sigurd  was  baptized  and  became  his  man,  which 
held  nntil  Olaf's  death  in  1000.  Arrived  in  Norway  Olaf 
defeated  and  killed  Hakon,  and  at  once  set  to  work  with  all 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  convert  to  force  the  new  faith  on  his 
people. 

His  success  was  slow  and  he  earned  much  ill-will  by  his 
energy.    He  fell  ont  with  his  neighbours  in  Sweden,  and  he 
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had  to  encsonnter  tbe  full  force  of  Sweyn's  hatred,  who, 
always  cruising  and  fighting  with  an  eye  on  Norway,  lost  no 
opportunity  o£  stirnng  up  Olaf 's  neighbonrs  and  oonntiymen 
against  him. 

At  length,  in  1000,  after  Bome  three  years  of  fencing  and 
fighting,  Olaf  was  defeated  by  the  very  snperior  navy  of 
Sweyn  and  his  confederates  at  Svold  on  the  coast  of 
Fomerania.  Wh«i  he  saw  that  the  battle  was  irretrievably 
lost,  he  jnmped  overboard  in  his  fall  armonr  and  sank. 

Norway  was  then  pnt  in  oommiaaion,  being  partitioned 
between  Olaf  the  first  ChristiaD  king  of  Sweden,  the  sons 
of  Hakon  jarl,  and  Sweyn,  who  was  now  able  to  torn  his 
whole  attention  to  Wessez. 

Norway  fell  into  a  condition  of  anarchy  nnder  its  three 
Bete  of  rulers  and  its  insubordinate  chiefs,  until  Olaf,  t^ter- 
wards  called  the  Saint,  to  whom  tJiree  churches  of  St.  Olave 
in  London  are  dedicated,  came  to  Norway  and  captured  the 
kingdom.  This  Olaf  was  the  son  of  Harold  Oroenski. 
descended  from  Harold  Fairhair  through  a  son  Olaf  Farman, 
who  was  killed  by  Eric  Bloodazo. 

Olaf  stayed  with  Ethebed  II  until  1015,  taking  a 
very  prominent  part  in  the  struggle  between  Ethelred 
and  the  invaders.  In  1015  he  took  advantage  of  Sweyn's 
death  and  Canute's  entanglements  in  Wessez,  to  go 
to  Norway  and  make  himself  master.  He  set  to  work 
like  Hakon  Athelstan  fostre  and  Olaf  Trygvasson,  to  force 
Christianity  on  the  peojde  by  the  same  harsh  and  cruel 
methods  of  conversion  tmd  with  the  same  resnlt.  Canute 
now  seated  on  the  throne  of  England  used  both  force  and 
money  to  nndemiine  his  rale,  as  his  father  Sw^n  had  done 
with  Olaf  IVygvaeson,  and  in  the  end  he  was  successful 
He  stirred  up  rebellion  to  such  good  purpose  that,  in  1030, 
Olaf  fell  in  a  battle  with  his  own  pe<^]e,  who  were  assisted 
by  Cannte,  and  Canute  then  annexed  Norway  to  Denmark, 
sending  his  young  bod  Sweyn  to  govern  it  in  hia  name. 
After  Olafs  death,  however,  there  was  a  reaction  in  his 
favour,  and  a  few  years  later  Sweyn  was  driven  out  ff>T 
Magnus  the  Good,  Olafs  son. 
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On  Canute's  death  in  1036  Hardioannte,  Emma's  son, 
became  king  of  Denmark,  and  Hapold  Harefoot,  the  son 
of  Canute  b;  tai  Englishwoman,  the  king  of  England.  On 
Harold's  death  in  1039  Hardioannte  came  to  England.  But 
he  made  a  compact  with  Magnus  that  the  one  who  snmred 
shonld  inherit  both  Norway  and  Denmark.  In  1042  Hardi- 
oannte died,  and  Magnns  came  to  Denmark  and  reigned 
nntil  1047.  The  result  was  peace  to  Britain  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor.  On  his  death, 
Sweyn,  Canute's  nephew,  took  Denmark,  and  Harold  Hard- 
rada,  the  half-brother  of  Olaf  the  Saint,  became  king  of 
Norway.* 

Paganism  had  now  ceased  to  be  an  active  prindple,  and 
as  a  oonseqaence  Viking  raids  were  disconraged  and  gradoally 
came  to  an  end. 

In  the  kings  of  Norway  who  were  pioneers  for  Chris- 
tianity, Hakon  Athelstan  foetre,  Olaf  l^grasson,  Olaf  the 
Saint,  we  see  the  counterparts  of  Edwin,  Oswald,  and  Ethel- 
bert,  who  lost  their  kingdoms  or  their  lives  in  trying  to  bring 
settled  order  to  South  Britain,  In  each  case  there  were 
several  failnrefl  before  final  snocess  oame. 

1  See  Oh«.p.  XIX. 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  SETTLEMENTS  OF  THE  NORTHMEN 

Altiixd  was  Booceeded,  lackilj  for  Wessez,  by  font  strong 
men  of  mature  age  in  suooessioii ;  his  son  Edward  the  Elder 
(901-925^  Edward's  sons,  Athelstan  (925-940),  £dmand 
(940-946),  and  Edred  (946-955> 

Under  these  mlers  Alfred's  desperate  defence  of  Weasez 
was  turned  into  a  ocmtinned  advaDoe  on  the  new  Scandi- 
navian settlements  in  the  north  and  east.  Not  only  were 
the  borders  of  Wessez  itself  strengthened  by  the  fortifica- 
tion of  the  frontier  post«,  by  digging  trenches  and  erecting 
palisades  and  castles,  bat  each  ttf  the  four  kings  steadily 
encroached,  though  not  without  some  reverses,  on  the  power 
and  possessionB  of  their  Scandinavian  onder-kings,  striving 
to  turn  the  nominal  mle  whioh  they  had  had  formerly  over 
the  territoiy  north  of  Weesez  into  a  real  otmtrol  both  for 
offence  and  defence  nnder  its  primacy. 

In  alliance  with  bis  sister  Ethelfleda,  called  the  Lady  of 
the  Mercians,  a  meet  able  daughter  of  the  great  Alfred,  who 
had  married  and  snrrived  Ethelred  the  mler  of  Mercia, 
Edward  th6  Elder  advanced  his  power  at  tiie  expense  of 
the  independence  of  the  Northmen  in  Central  Engluid.  He 
fortified  and  repaired  the  walls  of  London  and  controlled 
the  approAchee  to  it  by  sea  by  driving  the  Northmen  from 
the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  in  Essex.  In  906  he  made 
a  fresh  treaty  with  Gathmm  II  of  East  Anglia ;  after  this 
he  encroached  steadily  on  Gnthmm's  territcny,  bnilding 
forts  at  Hertford  and  Maldon,  and  between  917-919  he  snb- 
daed  East  Anglia  and  killed  Gathmm,  and  EthelQeda  won 
one  after  another  their  five  bnrghs  in  the  valley  of  the  Trent. 
In  924  there  is  an  entry  in  the  chronicles  which  has 
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given  Bome  tronble  to  the  national  vanity  of  Scatl&nd :  "  This 
year  Edward  waa  cbosen  for  father  and  for  lord  by  the 
kings  of  Scota  and  by  the  Scots,  and  by  King  Begnold  ^  (the 
Norse  mler  of  the  North  Hnmbriana)  and  by  the  North 
HnmbrianH,  and  also  by  the  king  of  the  Strathclyda  Britons 
and  by  all  the  Strathclyde  Britons."  The  only  comment 
neceesary  is  that,  when  &  powerful  neighbour  was  seen  to 
be  coming  with  a  big  army,  and  a  view  to  mischief  (espe- 
cially in  the  presence  of  mutoal  foreign  foes),  it  was  not 
nnuBual  to  promise  to  be  his  man,  which  promise  held  good 
as  long  as  there  was  any  danger  of  his  staying  to  the 
country's  hurt,  or  until  the  motual  alliance  agtunst  a  third 
party,  which  generally  formed  the  basis  of  the  relations  of 
overlord  and  sub-king,  was  rendered  nnaecessary  by  the 
departure  of  the  oommon  enemy,  who  was,  in  this  case, 
evidently  the  Northman  of  the  West.* 

The  general  advance  was  continued  by  Athelstan,  whose 
reign  figures  in  the  chronicles  as  a  time  of  brilliant  military 
snccesses.  In  the  west  he  drove  the  Welsh,  who  might 
always  be  counted  on  to  join  the  Scandinavian  or  any  other 
invader  against  the  Saxon,  back  to  the  line  of  the  Wye  in 
Wales  and  the  Tamar  in  Cornwall,  gaining  some  control  of 
these  rivers  in  case  of  naval  attack,  and  clearing  the  Welsh 
away  from  Chester,  and  he  invaded  the  north  both  by  sea 
and  land,  expelling  the  Scandinavian  rulers  of  lower 
North  Humbria  to  annex  it  to  Wesaex  under  his  own 
nominees. 

It  would  not  appear  that  in  this  respect  his  saccess  was  very 
real,  in  spite  of  the  grandeur  of  piataaology  of  the  chronicle. 
One  Scuidinavian  ruler  was  replaced  by  another,  some- 
times an  Irish  king  of  Dnblin,  Waterford,  or  Limerick,  an 
Ivar,  Kegnald,  or  Olaf ,  sometimes  the  "  tanist "  of  a  Scan- 
dinavian king,  such  as  Eric.  These  names  pass  backward  and 
forward  over  the  stage,  leaving  little  appearance  of  reality, 

1  Ingnald,  BegQwald,  Relg^old,  Rooald,  Rko&ld,  Reginald,  &o. 

■  Under  date  1031  the  Saxua  Cbroniole  ruourds  tlmt  Canute  went  to 
Bootland  and  that "  the  king  of  the  Scots,  Ualoolm,  submitted  to  bim  and 
became  bis  man,  but  tbat  be  held  uulj  a  little  wblle,"  i.e.  so  loag  as  it 
suited  Malaolm. 
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except  to  point  to  North  Hmnbiis  having  become  entirely  too 
Norae  to  be  ruled  by  any  bat  ScandinaTian  leaders,  and  too 
fickle,  or  perhaps  too  awkwardly  placed  ge(^^plucally,  to 
hold  for  long  to  any  of  them. 

In  the  end  Athelstan  had  to  meet  a  very  extensive  com- 
bination against  him  of  Sccta  and  Welsh,  and  the  Scandina- 
viana  of  Ireland,  Cumbria,  North  Hombria,  and  the  Isles, 

In  the  south  he  guarded  against  attack  by  making 
alliances  with  tiie  rulers  of  France,  marrying  one  sister  to 
Charles  the  Simple,  the  nominal  French  king  at  Laon,  and 
another  to  Charles's  great  feudal  tenant  Hugh  Capet,  the 
ancestor  of  a  long  line  of  French  kings,  who,  with  Athelstan, 
held  in  check  the  newly  settled  province  of  Normandy. 

For  the  coast  of  France  was  no  longer  in  the  friendly 
hands  of  the  French  king.  Hollo  had  never  let  go  his  hold 
on  Bonen,  which  he  oocnpied  when  he  went  up  in  885  to 
besi^^  Faiis;  and  the  king  of  France,  in  911,  finding  it 
hopeless  to  dislodge  him,  followed  the  example  of  Alfred 
with  Quthrum,  and  gave  np  to  Hollo  and  his  Ncnthmen  the 
territory  of  which  they  were  already  in  possession,  settling 
them  in  a  position  to  control  the  month  of  the  Seine  in  the 
district  now  called  Normandy. 

These  Northmen  adopted  the  French  language  and  French 
habits,  and  became  Christians  and  devoted  sons  of  Rome. 
Henceforth  the  kingdom  of  France  was  protected  from  attack 
on  that  side,  as  was  Wessez  on  the  east  by  the  settlement 
of  East  Anglia. 

But  this  settlement  of  Normandy  by  Northmen  was 
an  additional  menace  to  Wessez;  its  existence  shifted  the 
centre  of  attack,  making  the  coast  of  Wessez  more  vulner- 
able, as  it  gave  to  ships  which  had  raided  the  south  coast 
convenient  ports  for  storing  their  booty,  and  for  good  winter 
quarters,  in  place  of  beating  np  the  Channel  to  Flanders,  or 
sailing  throngb  dangerous  seas  to  Anglesea  or  Waterford. 
From  this  time  Normandy,  like  Flanders,  becomes  a  neutral 
recruiting  groond  and  base  for  refitting,  in  expeditions  against 
Wessez,  until  the  day  when  a  joint  expedition  from  the  two 
oonntries  conque^  England  under  William  I. 
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But  altlioagh  the  ports  of  Normandy  miglit  be  tronble- 
Bome,  as  places  in  which  an  expedition  might  collect  or  refit, 
it  was  not  in  the  soath  that  the  coming  duiger  lay,  either  to 
Wessex  or  to  the  rest  of  Britain, 

Throaghont  the  tenth  century,  from  the  days  of  Alfred 
to  the  acoesmon  of  Ethelred  11,  in  spite  of  Athelstan's  ap-  - 
parently  brilliant  advance  and  his  continental  alliances,  the 
sitoation  as  regards  the  Northmen  steadily  changed  for 
the  worse. 

When  Alfred  with  the  militia  of  Wessex  had  fonght  his 
despairing  defence  in  the  sonth-weert,  the  stream  of  immi- 
gration from  the  Baltic  which  afterwards  overwhelmed 
Ethelred  11  was  only  JDst  in  motion.  Bat  before  Alfred's 
death,  besides  the  settlement  by  the  Northmen  of  one  half 
of  England,  the  Norse  emigration  forced  by  Harold  Fairhair 
had  commenced  to  the  Orkneys  and  to  the  west  of  the 
Scottish  coast.  Harold  Fairhair  gave  the  Orkneys  to  B<^;n- 
wald,  earl  of  Moeri,  RoUo's  father,  and  Rognwald  gave  them 
to  Bigard,  his  brother,  Signrd  "joined  his  fellowship  with 
Thorstein  the  Bed,  the  son  of  Olaf  the  White  and  Ande  the 
very  wealthy,  Thaj  won  all  Caithness,  and  mnch  else  of 
^Uand,  Moray,  and  Boes."  Signrd  was  eventually  suc- 
ceeded by  Bognwald'a  son  Einar,  called  Torf  Einar,  becanse, 
as  they  were  ill-off  for  wood  in  the  isles,  he  taught  them 
how  to  cnt  turf  oat  of  the  earth  for  firewood. 

In  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Alfred  and  Ethel- 
red's  accession,  those  who  had  emigrated  after  Hafnerafiord 
bnilt  np  a  powerful  naval  state  on  the  west  of  Scotland  and 
in  the  Iri^  Sea;  they  soon  extended  their  rule  as  far  as 
Dornoch  Firth  and  the  Oikel ;  Man,  Hiq  Orkneys,  and  the 
Irish  ports  of  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Limerick  being  the 
centres  of  their  power. 

From  the  Shetlands  and  the  Orkneys  the  Northmen 
gradually  seized  on  and  settled  the  Hebrides,  Skye,  and  all 
the  other  isles  of  the  western  coast  of  Scotland.  These 
soathem  isles  with  the  mainland  adjoining  were  called  the 
Sadreya  or  Sodreyjar  (Sodor) ;  when  they  became  Christian 
their  bishop,  the  bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,  was  subject  for 
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»  long  time  to  the  jorisdiction  of  the  Metropolitan  of 
Trondheim  in  Norway. 

The  Isle  of  Msn,  which  was  earl;  settled,  become  the 
heart  of  Scandinavian  intrigne.  The  kings  of  Man  were 
closely  connected  with,  and  often  identical  witii,  the  kings 
of  Dublin  and  the  kings  of  North  Hombria ;  though  later 
they  became  tribntary  to  Norway,  the  yoke  sat  on  them 
very  lightly ;  they  were  practically  independent. 

Man  was  a  splendid  base  for  operationB  on  any  part  of 
the  larger  islands,  a  point  from  which  the  Northmen  of  the 
Orkneys  and  Ireland  could  join  hands,  through  the  Northmen 
and  Britons  of  Cnmbria,  with  their  brethren  in  York  and 
linooln,  or  with  invading  navies  from  Scandinavia.  The 
hope  of  such  a  onion  is  possibly  the  explanation  of  Basting's 
several  marches  from  Exeter  to  Chester ;  the  fear  of  it  explains 
Edmnnd's  raid  on  Cambria  in  945,  and  Etbelred's  rud  with 
his  fleet  ravi^fing  Man  in  1000,  as  also  the  wintering  o£ 
Etbelred  and  his  Witon  in  Shropshire  in  1007,  from  which 
he  conld  watch  tbe  coast  of  Cmnbria  and  the  Severn,  and 
keep  an  eye  on  the  fickle  earl  of  Mercia. 

It  will  be  seen  then  that  the  task  which  the  descendants 
of  Alfred,  &om  Edward  the  Elder  to  Ethelred  U,  had  to 
meet  was  of  a  very  different  (diaracter  to  that  which  con- 
fronted Alfred  himself.  The  Northmen  are  in  settled  pos- 
session, a  possession  becoming  more  solid  and  settled  every 
year,  of  all  England  north  of  Wessex  and  the  Thames,  of 
Man,  of  the  east  and  south  coast  of  Ireland,  of  all  the 
western  islands  of  Scotland,  with  the  consequent  control 
of  all  the  western  mainland  from  the  Orkneys  to  Anglesea. 

The  problem  which  faced  Alfred,  the  "pagan  army," 
the  few  shiploads  of  pirates  or  traders,  who  in  his  time 
nearly  conquered  Wessex,  had  become  a  negligible  qnantity 
by  the  time  of  Etbelred  XL 

Though  their  raids  on  the  coast  might  yet  form  the 
staple  of  news  for  the  monk  in  the  monastery  of  Petei^ 
borongh  or  Worcester,  who  apart  from  his  local  news  knew 
nothing  of  what  was  going  on  in  the  world  outside,  the  real 
danger  which  Athelstan  and  Ethelred  II  had  to  meet  lay  in 
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the  possibility  of  aa  alliance  between  these  wandering  tramps 
of  the  sea  and  the  powerful  settlements  of  Northmen  in  the 
north  and  west  of  the  islands.  It  is  to  the  north  and  north- 
west that  the  kings  of  Wessez  most  look  to  repel  or  anti- 
dpate  by  attack  an  invasion  which  always  hangs  orer  them. 
If  the  tribes  and  families  which  controlled  tbie  great  naval 
repnblic  could  have  refrained  from  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, and  could  have  been  content  to  snbmit  to  any  one 
leader,  the  conquest  of  all  Britain  woold  have  been  effected 
bng  before  William  of  Normandy  made  his  little  expedition. 

Bnt  the  empire  of  the  Orkneys  was  always  in  a  state 
of  turbolent  war.  There  was  never  at  any  one  time  an 
acknowledged  head  of  the  confederation  who  oonld  oonnt  on 
a  following  for  a  snffioiently  long  time  to  accomplish  con- 
quest.  The  antiiority  of  a  war  leader  generally  lasted  only 
tor  the  campaign  for  which  he  was  nominated,  and  one  great 
defeat  snch  as  Brananborg,  or  Clontarf,  or  Dnnkeld,  snfSced 
to  keep  the  whole  confederation  qniet  for  a  generation.  Bnt 
althongh  they  could  not  combine  among  themselves  to  form 
a  solid  and  permanent  state,  they  supplied  a  ready  body  of 
meroenaries  to  asaiBt  in  any  fight  which  might  be  going  on 
in  any  part  of  the  islands.  Any  Scandinavian  expeditions 
wlu<^  attacked  any  part  of  Britain  reoroited  first  in  the 
west.* 

The  task  of  the  Weasex  kings  in  the  north  was  by  no 
means  an  easy  one.  The  chiefs  who  had  been  expelled  by 
Athelstan  from  North  Hnmbria  called  in  the  aBaistance  of 


AtimaU  nf  (Xonmaiminie  m;  :  "  Tho  Danes  of  Dabliii  aiod  the  nortb  port  of 
Ireland  weat  to  it." 

Atbeletan  OMd  None  meroeDuieE  tn  hli  expedittoni  againat  the  north, 
"  The  brother*  Tborolf  and  Egil  wete  going  southward  put  Bailand  and 
nBmingaland,  when  thej  heard  tbftt  tbe  King  of  England  needed  man. 
Mid  a«  there  wst  likelihood  of  getting  muoh  propertj,  the;  deoided  to  go 
thither  with  their  men."  They  went  aoooroinglj,  and  "  the;  made  an 
agreomMit  and  became  bis  men."  {Sgil'i  Soffa,  which  gives  a  very  foil 
aooooat  of  the  CMDpaigDofBmnaobii^,  0.SI,  SB.) 
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the  king  of  Albtm  (or  king  of  the  Scots).  As  the  king  of 
the  Soots  became  more  powerful  and  better  able  to  take 
care  <rf  himself,  he  was  the  less  willing  to  admit  the  snprem- 
aoy  of  distant  Wessez,  finding  his  interest  better  served 
by  allianoes  with  his  closer  neighbonn,  the  Norwegians  of 
the  Orkneys,  Man  and  Dublin,  and  the  Britons  of  Stratb- 
dyde. 

In  908  Donald,  the  brother  of  the  Scoto  king,  became 
king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  the  prelude  to  tho  con- 
nection with  Scotland  of  the  land  on  the  west,  north  of 
Solway  Firth.  Constantine  IT,  the  Soots  king,  fiirted  with 
both  sides.  At  first  he  allied  himself  with  Wessex,  helping 
in  918  to  drive  back  the  Northmen  from  Waterford  onder 
B^nold  O'lvar,  who  was  trying  to  establish  himself  in 
North  Hnmbria ;  but  this  alliance  was  only  temporaiy,  the 
balance  shifting  as  the  Northmen  from  the  west  and  north, 
or  the  Englishmen  from  the  south,  pressed  too  close  to  his 
borders. 

Afterwards  he  changed  mdes,  threw  in  his  lot  with  the 
NortJtmen,  and  bound  the  alliance  by  giving  his  daughter 
to  Olaf  Cuaran  (Olaf  of  the  Sandals),  the  then  king  d 
Dublin  and  earl  of  North  Humbria. 

Athetstan,  to  coerce  him,  invaded  Scotland  with  an 
army  and  fleet.  Constantine,  in  return,  went  to  the 
assistanoe  of  Olaf  in  North  Hnmbria,  and  formed  with  him 
a  league  of  Irish  and  North  Hnmbrian  Northmen,  Strath- 
olyde  Britons,  Picts,  and  Scots,  which  met  with  final  and 
decisive  defeat  at  a  place  north  of  the  Humber,  called  by 
the  chronicler  Brunanbui^,  at  the  hands  of  Athelstan  and 
hia  son  Edmund,  the  son  of  Constantine  falling  among  a 
great  slaughter  of  kings  and  earls.* 

Edmond  and  Edred  continued  Athelstan's  conflict  in 
the  north,  replacing  one  Scandinavian  mler  with  another, 
and  playing  the  Norwegians  and  Danes  against  each  other, 
as  either  promised  to  be  more  acceptable  to  the  North 
Humbrians,  and  more  obedient  to  Wessex.     On  Edmund's 
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aocesaicm  in  940,  the  North  EmnbrisnB  called  in  Olaf  Gnth- 
frithfiBon  from  Dnblin.     He  died  in  941. 

In  943  '■  Edmund  had  to  meet  &n  inrasioii  of  North 
HombriA  by  Olsf  Onaran,  of  Dnblin,  and  Begnold,  of  Water- 
ford.  Throngh  the  interposition  of  the  two  Scandiuavian 
archbiflhops,  Wnlfotau  of  York,  who  clearly  aided  with  the 
Northmen,  and  Odo  of  Canterbory,  an  agreement  was 
effected,  ^ving  Olaf  all  north  of  Watling  Street.'  After 
this  peace  Olaf  was  baptised,  Edmnnd  standing  godfather ; 
and  Begnold,  who  had  been  baptized,  was  confirmed.  Bnt 
in  the  next  year  Edmund  had  saf&cient  strength  to  drive 
them  both  out,  and  put  in  his  own  nominees. 

After  Edied  came  to  the  throne  the  Northmen  of  North 
Hambria,  in  948,  again  asserted  their  independence,  first 
under  Olaf  Cnaran,  and  then  under  Eric,  son  of  Harold 
Blnetooth,  of  Denmark.*  In  954  £!dred  again  ancceeded 
in  being  acknowledged  as  overlord. 

In  the  end  the  nominal  anptetnaaj  of  Wessez  seems 
to  have  been  acknowledged,  bnt  North  Hnmbria  gradu- 
ally became  independent  under  Scandinavian  earls  from 
Dnblin  and  Waterford,  and  formed  a  centre  of  disaffection 
in  case  of  an  invasion  from  Ireland  through  Cumbria.  To 
check  thii,  Edmnnd  in  945  had  made  a  great  raid  on  the 
Cumbrian  territory  (as  did  his  descendant,  Ethelred  II, 
fifty  years  later),  and  offered  t^is  district  and  Galloway  to 
Malcolm,  the  then  king  of  Alban,  as  the  price  of  assistance 
against  the  Northmen.  This  must  have  been  a  very  difficult 
alliance  for  the  Scot  to  keep,  as  Malcolm  was  surrounded 
by  the  Northmen  on  all  sides,  and  Wessex  was  too  far  off 
to  be  of  any  assistance  in  case  of  sudden  attack. 

The  policy  of  the  Wessez  kings  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  of  the  later  British  Empire  in  its  dealings  with  out- 
lying powers,  in  their  estabUshment  of  these  buffer  states. 
Galloway  and  Strathclyde  in  the  hands  of  a  friendly  king 
of  Soots  would  break  the  force  of  any  incursion  on  the 

■  043,  A.  S.  CbroD. ;  939,  Simoon  Dan. 

*  SlmeoD  Dan. 

*  Or.  query,  Kric  Bloodaxe. 
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borders  of  the  dependeooiee  of  Wessez :  as  in  the  oaee  of 
the  ]atter^y  empire,  saoh  cessiona  and  boundaries  called 
for  freqnmt  revision,  and  were  the  oanse  of  further  adrance 
and  of  complioationa  anaeen  at  the  time.  Bot  they  were 
then,  no  donbt,  and  are  atill,  the  easiest  way  of  avoiding 
diffioolty  for  the  time,  where  a  settled  central  government 
comes  in  contact  with  tribal  organisations  which  it  does 
not  want  to  absorb,  bat  which,  from  the  ceaseless  ebb  and 
flow  of  disorder,  form  a  menace  to  its  own  security.  The 
kings  of  Wessez  had  already  too  many  Northmen  ander 
their  nominal  role  to  wish  to  give  them  the  opportunity 
of  building  frontier  states.  If  the  Soots  king  ooiild  keep 
Galloway  and  Cumbria  in  order  they  would  be  qoiet.  If 
he  could  not,  they  would  fight  him  instead  of  fighting 
Wessex.  If  Wessez  fell  out  with  the  Soots,  Wessez  oonld 
always  bribe  the  western  chiefs  to  attack  them  in  the 
flank. 

The  Scottish  king  on  his  own  account  fought  the  North- 
men freely.  In  960  they  invaded  the  east  ooast,  trying  the 
Forth,  then  the  Tay,  and  then  coasting  along  the  shores 
north.  They  lauded,  were  met  and  defeated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  CoUen  in  Banff.  Somewhere  about  980  th^  fleets 
entered  the  Esk ;  they  landed  and  plundered  Angus  and 
Forfar  to  the  Firth  of  Tay,  and  besieged  Perth.  The  Scots 
king,  Kenneth  III  (who  had  been  one  of  the  confederates 
with  Fdgar  at  Chester  in  973),  attacked  them  on  the  plains 
of  Lonoarty,  near  Perth,  and  after  a  hard  fight  routed  them 
and  made  them  take  to  their  ships.  The  Scottish  story, 
which  is  dependent  a  good  deal  on  tradition,  is  that  Sweyn 
afterwards  sent  more  men  (which  is  unlikely)  who  were 
defeated  at  St.  Bride  in  Angus  and  that  later  still  he  sent 
Canute.  Malcohu  II  avoided  a  battle,  trying  to  weary  out 
the  Northmen  by  skirmishes.  In  the  end  there  was  a  drawn 
battle  followed  by  a  treaty.  The  Northmen  were  certainly 
active  all  over  the  islands  in  these  years. 

Wales  was  passively  hostile.  Bat  the  Welsh  were  gener- 
ally too  intent  on  their  internal  feuds  to  combine  against 
eitber  Wessez  or  the  Northmen. 
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Roderick  paid  a  distant  tribute  of  respect,  if  not  actnal 
money  tribnte,  to  the  Weesez  kings. 

The  wu-a  of  Ireland,  whose  great  monastic  oiviliBation 
was  fast  vanishing  before  the  raiders,  are  of  sufficient 
interest  and  nnity  to  be  treated  of  separately. 
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CHAPTER  X 

THE  DEFENCE  OF  IBELAKD  (901-1000).— MALACUI 
AND  BRIAN  BORU 

Iasuhd,  «  cotmtiy  intereected  to  ita  very  centre  by  long 
rivers  navigable  for  their  light  ships,  and  ocainected  by  a 
chain  of  convenient  lakes,  was  an  ideal  gronnd  ioc  the 
Korse  traders  and  pirates  who  lived  on  shipboard.  They 
made  good  use  of  their  opportonities,  using  the  long  rivers, 
as  they  had  done  those  of  the  east  ooast  of  England  both  as 
roads  and  as  boondaiy  lines. 

After  what  the  Irish  Annalists  call  the  forty  years'  rest, 
the  cessation  of  invasion  from  without  from  the  last  quarter 
of  the  ninth  century  to  about  916  (the  disorders  withbi  con- 
tinning  in  full  swing)  a  renewed  invasion  of  Ireland  was 
made  in  foroe,  and  Eildare  was  attacked  by  Sitrio,  and 
Waterford  by  Begnold,  both  of  them  grandsons  of  the 
Ivar  who  became  king  of  North  Humbria  and  of  Dublin 
in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  oentnry. 

From  Ireland  Begnold  and  others  crossed  to  Scotland  and 
entered  North  Hnmbiia,  where  they  were  met  and  severely 
defeated  by  Oonstantine  of  Scotland  and  the  North  Hnmbrians 
at  a  battle  at  l^i^emoor  or  Corbridge  on  Tyne  (918).* 

Then  in  919  Niall  GlondafE,  the  king  of  Ulster,  who  had 
become  overlord  or  Aidri  of  IreUnd  made  a  levy  of  the  men 
of  Meath  and  Ulster,  and  met  the  Northmen,  who  had 
brou^t  a  big  fleet  to  Dublin,  at  Kilmashogue  on  the 
mountains  about  six  miles  south  of  Dublin. 

The  event  shows  the  great  danger  in  every  part  of  the 
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ialandB  of  risking  a  iHtched  battle  with  these  well-armed 
heathens.  Niall  Glnndnff  was  killed,  and  with  him  fell 
twelve  of  the  Irish  snb-kiiigB,  and  a  namber  of  chieftains, 
the  names  given  showing  that  the  levy  of  the  Ardri  was 
confined  to  the  local  forces  of  Meath  and  Ulster. 

The  Northmen  then  plnndered  Armagh.  Bat  they  did 
not  escape  wholly  withoat  pnnishment.  Donogh,  the  grand- 
son of  Malachi  I,  who  followed  Niall  as  Ardn,  inflicted  apon 
tbem,  in  the  year  after  Kilmaahogne,  as  severe  a  beating  in 
Meath  as  had  been  suffered  by  the  Irish  in  that  battle.  Bat 
the  "  great  sea-cast  floods  of  foreigners  "  continaed  to  be 
"  vconited  op  "  apon  the  coasts.  Reinforced  by  fresh  fleets, 
the  Northmen  sailed  np  the  Shannon  bo  Longh  Derg  and 
Loagh  Ree,  and  plnndered  unmolested  the  nomerons 
religions  honses. 

From  this  time  nntil  979  (the  date  of  the  accession  of 
Ethelred  II  to  the  throne  of  Wessez),  when  Malachi  II 
tboronghly  beat  them  at  Tara,  bodies  of  the  Northmen,  with 
varying  fortunes,  plundered  and  traded,  and  waged  incessant 
war  with  the  Irish,  both  north  and  south. 

The  problem  was  the  same  as  that  which  affected  Wessez, 
and  the  result  promised  to  be  the  same.  The  Irish  kings 
were  unable  to  meet  them  at  sea.  They  were  ignorant  of 
their  point  of  attack,  and  when  th^  knew  it  they  conld  not 
keep  the  tribal  levies  in  the  field  for  any  prolonged  action. 
Except  on  an  exceptionally  great  occasion,  each  tribe  or 
kingdom  had  to  content  itself  with  casual  efforts  of  defence. 
As  a  consequence  the  Northmen  settled,  fortified,  and  formed 
kingdoms  in  their  trading  towns  along  the  coast,  Dublin, 
Waterford  and  Limerick,  from  which  they  controlled  the 
neighbouring  country.  In  any  case,  the  struggle  of  the 
native  Irish  against  them,  as  against  Henry  II  afterwards, 
was  only  a  half-haarted  one.  Where  there  was  no  settled 
order,  where  the  strong  hand  of  the  overlord  was  not  felt, 
or  where  a  very  weak  tribe  felt  itself  in  daily  danger  o£ 
conquest  from  a  stronger  one,  the  common  folk  welcomed 
passively  the  tyranny  of  the  stranger  who  gave  them  peace, 
especially  when  they  saw,  as  they  often  did,  their  own 
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ohieft&inB  allying  themMlres  with  the  p^an  against  one 
another.! 

The  settlemMitB  of  the  Northmen  were  especially  sno- 
oesafnl  on  the  sooth-west  ooast.  Entering  through  the 
estuary  of  the  Shannon  into  the  very  heart  of  Ireland,  like 
TnrgesiuB  in  the  preceding  oentnry,  they  established  them- 
selves th<woiighly  in  Monster  aboot  930,  and  governed  the 
whole  ooontry  nnder  a  military  organisation.  "  There  was 
a  king  from  them,"  say  the  Annnlii  with  patent  ezaggeiation, 
"  over  every  territory,  and  a  chief  over  every  chieftaincy, 
and  an  abbot  over  every  choroh,'  and  a  steward  over  every 
village,  and  a  8<^dier  in  every  honse,  so  that  none  ot  the 
men  ci  Erinn  had  power  to  give  even  the  milk  of  his  cow, 
nor  so  moch  as  the  clntoh  of  e^^  of  one  hen  in  sooooar  at 
kindness  to  an  aged  man  or  to  a  friend,  bnt  was  forced  to 
preserve  them  for  the  foreign  steward  or  bailiff  or  soldier." 

Monster  acknowledged  two  kings,  Mahon  and  Mollc^, 
the  rulers  of  the  tribes  of  the  Dalcossians  and  of  Desmond, 
of  North  and  Sonth  Monster,  respectively. 

The  excellence  of  the  weapons  and  armour  of  the  North- 
men and  their  disdpline  made  them  so  much  an  overmatch 
for  tiie  linen-smocked  Irish,  that  Mahon,  the  king  of  North 
Monster,  whose  following  was  the  tribe  of  the  DalcasaianB, 
abandoned  his  territory  and  retreated  with  his  people  across 
the  Shannon  into  the  mountains  of  Glare,  from  which  he 
carried  on  a  fitfol  warfare  against  the  Northmen. 

Bot  he  and  his  following  tired  of  a  war  of  starvation 
which  brooght  no  end;  he  came  in  and  made  with  the 
Northmen  a  homiUating  peace,  which  acknowledged  their 
superiority ;  to  this  his  yoonger  brother  Brian,  the  celebrated 
Brian  Bora,  refused  to  agree.  Brian  retired  to  the  woods 
with  a  very  small  following,  and,  like  Alfred  at  Athelney 
when  all  was  apparently  lost,  lived  an  outlaw's  life  rather 
than  sobmit,  catting  off  the  Northmen's  foraging  parties  <ai 

<  In  ST3  DoDogh,  the  son  of  ConRalach  who  tutd  been  killed  b;  the 
Northmen,  allied  himself  with  01«f  uid  the  Northmen  of  Datdin,  to  defeat 
the  Ardrl,  Domnall  O  Neill  the  oon  of  Uurketafih. 

*  Which  looks  vei;  much  as  it  the;  h»d  become  CtuintiML 
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opportunity,  living  on  wild  herbs  or  the  prodnoe  of  the 
hnnt,  and  Buffering  all  the  hudships  of  want  and  ezposare. 

When  this  had  been  going  on  for  Bome  time,  King 
Mahon  went  to  vieit  Brian,  who  had  hardlj  any  followers 
left  to  him,  in  order  to  try  and  perenade  him  to  give  np  a 
hopeless  stro^le.  Brian  in  reply  made  snoh  ab  eloquent 
appeal  to  bis  brother  to  make  one  last  effort  to  expel  the 
invader,  that  Mahon  agreed  to  oonsnit  the  leaders  of  his 
tribe,  the  Dalcassiana,  as  to  what  ahonld  be  done.'  The 
tribe  decided  for  war,  and  Mahon  called  his  people  together 
for  the  attack,  sending  for  men  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dal- 
cassians  from  all  parts  of  Ireland.  Ontside  of  his  tribe  he 
had  DO  assistance  except  a  small  detachment  nnder  a  chief 
closely  allied  to  them  in  blood — the  king  of  Delvin  More 
("  the  king  soldier  and  champion  of  Erinn  "). 

Mahon  rallied  his  men  at  Cashel  in  Tipperary,  from  which 
the  Dalcaseiane  marched  against  the  Northmen. 

The  Northmen  in  their  tarn  had  collected  their  forces  in 
strength ;  Molloy,  the  king  of  South  Monster,  and  O'Donovan, 
the  king  of  the  tribe  of  the  Hy  Carbery  in  Manst^,  joined 
them  i^fainst  their  own  conntrymen. 

It  is  these  dirisionB  resalting  from  the  tribal  formation 
which  acknowledged  no  nation  and  no  motherland  beyond 
the  territory  of  the  tribe,  which  makes  all  this  Scandinavian 
story  each  a  despairing  matter  for  the  historian.  For  the 
tribal  formation  which  broaght  snob  diffioolties  to  the 
British  was  eqnally  dangerons  to  the  Scandinavian. 

It  meant  that  before  all  important  engagements  the 
leader  bad  to  consnlt  every  petty  chieftain  on  matters  of 
war.  Snoh  a  system  not  only  led  to  hazardons  delays  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy,  but  gave  fnll  play  to  the  jealousies  of  the 
chiefs,  who  conld  withdraw  or  join  tiie  enemy  if  their  advice 
was  refnsed,  or  if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  positions 
assigned  to  their  tribes.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the 
Bolky  chief  shonld  be  actively  hostile.  He  need  only  stand 
by  inactive  and  jom  the  winning  side. 

■  The  War*  of  (Ac  OatdXill  and  Ou  OaOl  ^ve  ad  eloqnent  dlalo«ii«  In 
TeTw,  &nd  ui  equAll;  eleg»Dt  dialocus  in  prose  betwsen  Bnan  aud  Mahon, 
a(Mr  ttaa  fiuUon  of  Tocltni  and  WlUUm  of  HalmMbnir. 
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This  jealousy  of  Weesex  by  Mercia  is  qnite  safficdent  to 
aoooont  for  the  indeoiaions  and  repeated  diangee  of  face 
in  Etheb^'s  reign.  Scottish  history  is  marked  terribly 
with  tribal  qaarrels  from  the  battle  of  the  Standard  in  1138 
to  the  military  operations  of  the  Stnarts  in  1715  and  1745. 
Modem  politics  are  paraljrsed  by  the  same  oaose,  it  being 
safer  to  andermine  the  Parliamentary  majority  than  to  ri^ 
an  open  battle. 

The  armies  met  in  968  at  Solcoit  or  Sollohod,  near 
limerick  Jmiction,  aboat  twenty  miles  6x>m  limerick. 
After  a  battle  which  raged  all  day  in  a  series  of  single- 
handed  combats,  the  Northmen  broke  and  fled  to  limerick, 
followed  by  the  Irish,  the  flight  aod  porBoit  lasting  all 
night,  and  both  parties  entering  the  dtj  pell-mell  in  the 
dawn  of  the  morning.  Here  the  Irish  revenged  their  eob- 
jection  mendleBely.  The  Korthmen  were  slanfj^tered,  and 
the  city  bnmt  and  plundered,  the  booty  incloding  nnmbers 
of  "  soft  yonthf nl  bright  girls,"  "  blooming  silk-clad  women," 
and  "  active  well-formed  boys." 

The  Northmen  merely  moved  their  base  of  operations  for 
a  time,  making  Scattery  Island  and  the  other  islands  of  the 
Shannon  their  quarters  and  fortresses  of  defence  for  their 
women  and  plnnder.  Bat  Mahon  and  Brian  did  not  rest  on 
their  victory.  Collecting  boata,  th^  followed  up  the  victory 
of  Solcoit  with  vigorens  attacks  on  the  Northmen's  poaitions 
on  the  islands,  breaking  np  their  stations  for  recmitii^; 
and  their  magarines,  and  defeating  them  and  their  allies 
in  many  engagements.  They  drove  Ivar,  the  Norse  leader, 
over  to  Anglesea,  and  forced  Donovan  and  Molloy  to  ac- 
knowledge Mahon's  authority.  Mahon  took  hostagee  from 
them  and  from  other  chiefs  of  Monster,  and  reigned  over 
the  country  for  six  years. 

Donovan  and  Molloy  were  not  content  to  be  subordinate 
to  Mahon.  In  976,  by  a  very  gross  aud  characteristic  act 
of  treachery,  they  murdered  him,  only  to  find  that  in  his 
soccessor,  Brian  Boru,  they  had  raised  op  a  more  implacable 
and  more  active  enemy. 

Brian  landed  in  Scattery,  killed  the  Northmen  there. 
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TABLE  OF  THE  ARDEIS  OB  OVEBKINGS  OP 
IRELAND. 

N.  is  Northern  Hy  NeiU  of  Ulster. 
S.  is  Souihem  Hy  Neill  ofMeath. 
Niall  of  the  Kine  HoetageB.    Circa  379,  mraded  Britaia 
and  was  defeated  by  Stilicho.    From  this  time  to  Malachi  II 
the  Ardris  were  choBen  generally  either  from  the  Northern  or 
Soathem  Hy  Neill. 
S.  846,  MalaohiL 
N.  863,  Aed  Finnlaith. 
8.   879,  FUnn  Sinna. 
N.  916,  Niall  GInndnff. 
8.   919,  Donogh. 

S.  944,  Gongalaob.    Mnrketagh  of  the  Leather  Cloaks, 
o£  the  Ulster  branch,  the  right  aacceseor,  is 
killed  before  Dooogh'e  death. 
N.  966,  Domnall  O'Neill,  son  of  Mnrketi^  of  the 

Leather  Cloaks. 
8.  980,  Malaohi  IL 
Mnnster.  1002,  Brian  Bom. 
8.  1014,  Malacbi  IL 

After  him  Ardris  "  with  opposition,"  nntil  in  the  time  of 
the  Ardri  Roderick  O'Conor  of  Connanght,  Henry  II  inYades 
Ireland. 
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and  cleared  ont  the  other  ialande  of  the  Shannon.  He 
followed  this  b;  a  campaign  agsinat  Donovan,  whom  he 
killed,  and  he  then  tamed  to  deal  with  M0U07,  who  in  the 
ordinary  oonrse  oi  things  would  have  been  king  of  Monster 
after  Mahon's  death.  Brian,  in  Homeric  style,  sent  him  a 
formal  challenge  for  the  kingship,  marched  against  and 
defeated  him  and  his  Norse  allies,  killed  Molloy,  and  made 
himself  king  of  both  North  and  South  MtmBter. 

Meanwhile  the  kings  of  Ireland  in  Ulater  and  Meath 
had  not  been  idle.  The  differences  between  this  part  and 
the  rest  of  Ireland  do  not  result,  as  English  politicians 
think,  from  the  events  of  the  Beformation  and  the  Civil 
War,  but  date  back  to  the  fourth  century.  At  that  time 
Niall  of  the  Nine  Hostages,  a  famous  Irish  chief  who  is  said 
to  have  invaded  England  and  Wales  and  to  have  been 
driven  hack  by  the  Roman  general  StUicho,  established  two 
branches  of  his  family,  called  the  Hy  Neill  or  descendants 
of  Neill,  in  Ulster  and  in  Meath.  Up  to  the  time  of  Brian 
Boru  it  had  become  a  fairly  well-eatablished  usage  that  the 
overking  or  Ardri  of  Ireland  should  be  chosen  from  these 
branches  alternately,  a  king  of  Meath  being  succeeded  as 
Ardri  by  a  king  d  Ulster,  who  was  succeeded  by  a  king  of 
Meath. 

The  Ardri's  authority  was  acknowledged  only  so  far  as 
he  was  able  to  make  it  effectual,  if  he  were  Incky  enough  to 
escape  being  confronted  with  a  pretender  from  the  other 
branch  of  the  family  or  from  without.  The  eastern  half  of 
Ireland,  most  exposed  as  it  was  to  the  attacks  of  the 
Northmen,  generally  afforded  sufficient  scope  for  Mb  energies 
without  troubling  himself  much  about  the  west.  So  the 
Ardri  of  Meath  or  Ulst«r  fought  the  Northmen  on  the  east 
without  concerning  tiiemselves  about  the  distresses  or  the 
successes  of  the  kings  of  Monster. 

On  the  death  of  Niall  GlundnEf  in  919,  Bonogh,  the  king 
of  Meath,  became  Ardri.  He  would  have  been  succeeded  in 
due  oourse  l^  the  son  of  Niall  Glnndnff,  Murketagh,  long 
of  Ulster,  but  for  Murketagh's  untimely  death  in  a  fi^t 
against  the  Northmen  under  Blacar,  king  of  Dublin,  in  943. 
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Mnrketagfa  earned  on  a  oonstant  war  against  the  Nortli- 
men,  catting  oS  tbeir  raiding  expeditions  and  inflicting  on 
them  many  defeats. 

He  is  remarkable  for  a  little  glimpse  which  he  gives 
as  of  the  longl^  life  and  of  the  conditions  of  warfare  in 
those  times. 

It  was  nsnal  for  the  Ardri  or  his  SDCcessor  to  make 
from  time  to  time  a  prc^^ress  throngh  Ireland,  living  on 
the  country.  It  was  in  the  nature  of  a  challenge  to 
an;  chief  inclined  to  qneetion  the  authority  or  snoceasion. 
Morketagh  in  941  made  such  a  prc^^ss,  to  impress  on  the 
chieftains  his  right  to  the  saocesaion.  To  make  it  more 
impressive  he  set  ont  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and,  to  protect 
his  followers  from  the  coM,*  provided  them  with  long  loose 
mantles  of  leather,  from  which  he  acquired  the  name  of 
Hnrketagh  of  the  Leather  Cloaks. 

It  was  not  nsnal  in  those  days  to  carry  on  winter  cam- 
paigns. The  greater  part  of  the  cattle  would  have  been 
killed  and  salted  and  the  com  reaped,  so  that  the  chance  of 
repaying  tlie  expenses  of  the  expedition  were  very  small 
indeed. 

Owing  to  Morketagh's  death,  Donc^h  was  suooeeded  in 
944  by  Congalach,  another  king  of  Meath. 

Cougalach  took  Dnblin  twice,  on  the  second  occasion 
killing  some  1500  Northmen,  with  their  king  Blacar.  Bat 
in  956  he  fell  into  an  ambuscade  prepared  for  him  by  Olaf, 
king  of  Dublin,  in  alliance  with  the  Leinstermen,  and  was 
killed.  His  successor,  Donogh  of  Ulster,  the  son  of  Murke- 
tagh,  continued  his  father's  war  against  the  Northmen,  and 
against  the  eon  of  Congalach,  who  had  changed  sides  and 
allied  himself  with  them  in  the  hope  of  becoming  Ardri, 
nntil  980,  when  Donogh  was  succeeded  by  Malachi  U,  king 
of  Meath. 

This  Malachi  is  one  of  the  great  characters  of  Irish  his- 
tory, and  his  reign  marks  an  epoch  in  the  Irish  history  of 
the  Scandinavian  wars.     In  979,  before  his  saooession  to 
the  supreme  dignity,  he  had  defeated  the  Dublin  Northmen 
■  8«e"Foieit«,"p.  Sift. 
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in  a  decisive  battle  at  Tara,  tbe  capital  of  Ireland.  It  was 
a  battle  dearly  gained,  weakening  by  bis  tremendonfi  lossee 
tbe  power  of  Malachi  against  Brian. 

But  be  did  more  tban  win  a  victory,  bowever  brilliant. 
He  followed  it  np  by  a  determined  attack  on  Dublin,  entered 
it  after  a  si^^  of  three  days,  taking  great  spcdls,  and  re- 
leasing some  2000  prisonera,  among  whom  was  tbe  Hog  o£ 
Leinster.  He  exacted  a  fine  ctf  2000  oxen  from  tbe  North- 
men, and  forced  them  to  free  the  Hy  Neill  from  a  tribate 
imposed  aponthem.^  OUf  Cnaran,  the  king  of  Dnblin,  who 
had  played  a  great  part  both  here  and  in  North  Hombria,  gave 
np  Ms  rule,  posmbly  by  compnlaion,  to  his  son  Sitrio,  and 
retired  to  the  monastery  of  Icma. 

Brian,  meanwhile,  was  establishing  his  anthority  both 
east  and  north  in  Leinster  and  Connangbt.  He  soon  came 
in  confiict  with  Malachi,  tboogh  it  is  not  clear  which  was 
the  f^greasor.  In  982,  two  years  after  Tara,  Malachi  rongbly 
reminded  Brian  that  he  himself  was  Ardri  and  that  Brian 
mast  not  presume  to  spread  his  influence  too  far,  by  one  of 
those  acts  of  symbolism,  only  too  like  the  spite  of  a  quarrel- 
some boy,  who  wishes  to  show  his  strength  and  humble  bis 
playfellows,  which,  ia  that  day  impressed  the  imaginations 
of  tbe  grown-np  children. 

Tbe  Dalcassian  kings  had  been  crowned  for  long  ages 
under  an  ancient  tree.  Malachi  made  a  raid  into  Mnnster, 
tore  up  the  tree  by  its  roots,  and  destroyed  it.' 

From  this  time,  in  border  Bkirmisbes  and  retaliatory  raids, 
began  in  seriousness  the  struggle  between  the  two  kings, 
which  ended  in  the  total  wreck  of  the  Irish  monarchy. 

Brian  assembled  a  large  "fleet,"  and  went  in  command 
of  300  boats  np  the  Shannon  to  Lough  Bee.  From  this 
poEDtion  he  plundered  Meath  and  Brefny.    He  appears  in 

I  A  similar  uus  In  1039.  Olaf,  ton  of  Sitrlo,  king  ot  the  fureignen  of 
Watarford,  wkb  lakeu  prisoner  bj  Mahon,  king  ot  Brefny,  end  ransomed 
on  payment  ot  1200  cows,  120  Welsh  horsex,  GO  oi.  of  gold,  the  sword 
of  CarluB,  GO  oi.  ot  white  silver,  and  the  Irish  bostagea  of  Leiaster  and 
North  IrelBUd. 

'  In  like  manner,  and  tor  a  like  reason,  Philip  Aagastns  in  1188  oaU 
down  the  elm  near  Qleurs,  nnder  which  tbe  kings  of  France  and  dnkes  of 
Normandy  h^d  held  oonlerenoe. 
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this  to  have  had  the  asaistanoe  of  the  Iforthmen  of  Water- 
ford.  Taking  hostages  from  the  diSereat  chiefs  of  Connanght 
and  Leinster,  he  became  master  of  all  the  aonth  and  west. 

Malachi,  while  holding  bach  Brian  from  the  north  and 
east,  carried  on  a  war  for  snpremaf^  over  the  Korthmen  of 
Dablin.  In  this  he  won  great  aaoceases;  he  forced  the 
Borrender  of  Dablin  twice,  in  989  and  again  in  996,  when, 
among  the  loot  of  the  cilrf,  he  hronght  away  two  prizes 
greatly  rained  by  the  Northmen,  the  gold  collar  or  bracelet 
of  Tomar,  and  the  sword  of  Carlus,  relics  of  Norse  princes 
who  had  fallen  in  battle  in  the  ninth  oenttuy. 

Bat  neither  MaUcfai  nor  any  Irish  king  ever  seems  to 
have  attempted  to  hold  either  Dnhlin  or  any  of  the  other 
ports  occupied  by  the  Northmen  permanently,  as  Ethelred 
even  in  his  darkest  days  held  Bristol  and  London.  What 
cansed  the  contrast  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  bat  the  fact  that 
the  Northmen  held  in  force  a  great  trading-post  mast  have 
made  it  very  mach  easier  for  the  Irish  kings  to  deal  with 
their  disorder.  They  bad  something  to  hit  at,  in  the  place 
of  pursuing  a  plundering  party  on  land  who  coold  retire  to 
their  ships,  or  of  trying  to  entice  their  ships  into  a  bay 
where  they  oonld  be  snrronnded  and  attacked. 

At  length  Brian  and  Malachi  met  on  the  shores  of  Loogh 
Ree  and  agreed  to  a  division  of  Ireland,  each  holding  what 
he  had  already  got  or  conld  control,  Malachi  to  he  sapreme 
in  Meath,  Ulster,  and  Connaught,  and  Brian  in  Mnnster  and 
Leinster.  This  arrangement  did  not  snit  Mailmora,  king  of 
Leinster,  as  he  was  mnoh  more  independent,  more  free  to 
play  off  the  Northmen  against  Malaohi  than  he  would  be 
against  Brian.  So  in  999  he  joined  the  Northmen  of  Dablin 
against  his  overlord.  Brian  marched  through  Leinster  to 
Dublin,  and  was  joined  by  Malachi  in  Wicklow.  Here, 
while  they  were  encamped  in  the  valley  of  Glenmama,  near 
Dunlavin,  the  men  of  Leinster  and  the  Northmen  attempted 
to  surprise  them.  The  battle  which  followed  was  a  real  and 
a  remarkably  decisive  one.  Harold,  son  of  Olaf  Cuaran,  was 
killed  with  some  4000  men,  Maihnora  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  Northmen,  flying  in  a  disorderly  rout,  left  Dablin 
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open  to  the  victors,  who  took  «nd  plnncEered  both  dty  snd 
fortress,  Brian  remaining  there  a  month  before  he  retamed 
to  Muuter.  After  this  the  Korthmen  resumed  possession, 
bat  the;  were  quiet  in  Treland  for  some  years.  The  sptnl, 
the  Annals  say,  inclnded  gold,  edlTer,  bronze,  precions  stones, 
oarboncle  gems,  buffalo  horns,  and  beaatifnl  goblets,  and 
great  nnmbers  of  captives. 

As  long  as  the  tribe  and  the  tribal  territory  was  the  nnit 
<rf  corporato  life,  it  would  seem  to  have  been  impossible  for 
any  one  ruler,  whether  in  Weesex  or  Ireland,  even  the 
shrewdest  or  most  honourable,  to  keep  for  long  snccess- 
fnlly  to  the  sin^e  course  of  aasertii^  the  supremat^  of  the 
native  as  a  nation  against  the  foreigner.  Each,  at  times, 
used  the  Norse  allianoe  ^[unst  his  nearer  and  mora  per- 
sistent enemy,  the  native  ktng  or  chief,  the  smaller  cbi^s 
changiog  sides  as  their  safety  ot  their  immediate  interest 
led  them.  The  men  of  Leinster  especially  were  more  c^n 
in  allianoe  with  the  invader  than  with  any  of  the  Irish  kings. 
There  was  no  idea  at  any  time  of  a  united  Ireland  as  a 
nation ;  if  the  overlordship  of  Wessex  had  more  of  a  ten- 
dency in  the  direction  of  national  unity,  such  a  result  was 
due  to  the  influence  of  the  Benedictine  monastery,  under 
anch  men  as  Dunstan,  which  threw  its  weight  on  the  side  of 
the  overlord.  The  Irish  monastic  system,  bound  up  with  the 
tribal  land,  was  an  influence  against  unity  rather  than  for  it. 
The  military  abbot  or  bishop  was  common  in  Ireland  as  in 
Scotland :  *  the  see  of  Armagh  was  seised  by  a  clan  who  held 
it  for  200  years  until  the  days  of  Malachi  o  Moi^air  in  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  centuiy;  the  monks  being  driven  out 
of  the  monasteries  by  the  Northmen,  the  lands  were  absorbed 
by  men  of  the  clan  who  served  the  offices,  and  who  took 
the  revenDes.  The  Norwegians  in  the  coast  cities,  who, 
during  the  eleventh  century,  had  become  Christians,  sent 
the  bishops  of  their  towns  to  Canterbniy  for  consecration, 
making  easier  the  English  invasion  of  the  twelfth  century. 

>  Cormac  M-CuUinan,  arehbiahop  oT  CBshal,  uid  king  of  Hunater, 
killed  In  battle  In  903,  U  deioribed  in  the  pgnr  Haatars  aa  a  kinp  a 
bishop,  an  anchorite,  a  seribe.  and  protoaodly  learned  in  the  Scotic  tODKoe. 
He  iB  Mid  to  have  been  the  oompUer  of  the  Paalter  of  Oashe]. 
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THE  FOUR  MINORS  OF  WESSEX:  EDWT  {955-958), 
EDOAR  (958-975),  EDWARD  THE  MARTYR  (975- 
978),  ETHELRED  II  (978-1016) 

I.  TsE  Bbmediotihx  Kulb 

On  Edred's  death,  in  955,  &  donble  misfortnne  happened 
to  Weasex.  In  the  place  of  the  fonr  -vigoronfl  men  who 
had  succeeded  Alfred,  fonr  minors,  Edwy  and  Edgar,  boy 
sons  of  Edmund,  and  Edward  called  the  mar^  and 
Ethelred  11,  boy  sons  of  Edgar,  became  in  soccession  kings 
of  Wessez.  And  farther,  in  a  time  when  nnity  and  a 
strong  military  administration  were  necessities  for  safety, 
the  minors  ruled  in  an  atmosphere  of  religions  diffioolty 
which  split  np  the  confederated  states  into  factions. 

The  evila  of  a  minority  were  acknowledged  in  the 
irregular  succession  of  the  Wessez  kings;  brothers,  as  in 
the  case  of  Alfred  and  Edred,  being  chosen  in  preference 
to  the  minor  children  of  an  elder  brother.  Bat  the  rule 
of  the  boy,  if  he  were  of  a  sufficient  age  to  take  the  field 
(they  were  soldiers  very  early  in  those  days),  was  not  of 
necessity  disastrous;  it  was  the  combination  of  monastic 
rule  over  a  sacoesoon  of  four  boys  which  created  the 
supreme  danger. 

For  all  internal  affairs  the  ecclesiastio  was  then,  as  he 
was  for  centuries  afterwards,  a  most  capable  administrator 
and  good  man  of  businesa.  But,  secure  in  the  immunity 
of  his  office,  the  ecclesiastic  was  not  so  careful  either  of 
hia  words  or  actions  as  a  layman.  Donstan  and  Odo,  for 
instance,  did  not  hesitate  to  risk  the  plunging  of  the  whole 
country  into  civil  war  by  their  language  and  behaviour  at 
Edwy's  coronation,  for  which  they  would  have  been  called 
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to  sharp  aoconnt  if  they  had  been  Boldiers.  Beoidea  this 
Boorce  of  irritation,  the  lay  earls  were  only  too  ready  when 
the  kingdom  fell  into  the  hands  of  minon,  to  assert  their 
independence  of  the  king  as  against  a  monsstio  Prime 
Minister,  becoming  rivals  of  his  authority,  and  Bometimes 
dictators  of  hia  actions.  The  independence  of  the  earldoms, 
though  we  hare  no  direct  oontemporary  knowledge  of  it, 
was  a  certain  oaose  of  disaster  when  the  country,  under  a 
snooesHion  of  boys,  was  faced  with  invasion. 

Bat  a  worse  nuBfortone  in  connection  with  these  minori- 
ties was  the  division  of  the  country  over  a  difference  of 
relifpouB  life  and  discipline,  the  contest  between  the  married 
canons  or  priestfi  and  the  celibate  monks.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  say  how  far  these  religious  disputes  had  the 
importance  assigned  to  them  by  the  monastic  chroniclers 
in  these  reigns ;  but  that  they  did  have  considerable  im- 
portance is  shown  by  the  place  of  King  Edward  the 
Martyr  in  the  English  Church  calendar. 

Political  differences,  thongh  they  may  be  a  sonroe  of 
weakness  in  time  of  sudden  danger,  are  not  so  very 
serious,  because  there  is  generally  sufficient  elasticity  to 
admit  of  compromise.  They  are  not  fundamental  principles 
which  are  at  stake,  but  only  division  on  the  means  of 
carrying  out  principles  or  (rf  expreaung  them. 

But  religious  disputes  admit  of  no  settlement  by  motaal 
conceBaion,  whether  they  are  about  the  right  keeping  of 
Easter,  or  the  position  of  the  priest  at  the  altar,  or  the 
relations  of  the  clergy  to  the  family,  or  the  teaching  of 
a  'catetdiism.  So  in  time  o£  national  dmger,  men  who 
wonld  never  let  political  opinion  stand  in  the  way  of 
national  safety  will  readily  sacrifice  their  oonntry  to  the 
enforcement  of  some  special  form  of  Church  discipline  (h> 
ritual. 

That  a  reform  was  needed  in  the  life  ctf  the  clergy  and 
the  condition  of  the  monasteries,  there  oould  be  no  question. 

By  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  a  great  change  had 
come  over  the  organisation  of  Christianity  in  these  islands. 
The  British  monastic  ^etem  which  had,  in  spite  of  Rome, 
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imprfiBsed  itself  apon  the  Teligions  life  of  the  ula&dB  had 
played  its  part,  and,  like  the  later  monastio  life  of  the 
sixteenth  centniy,  had  ceased  to  be  a  living  inflnence,  either 
for  morality  or  for  social  safety.  The  monastio  commnni' 
ties,  which  bad,  in  the  first  instance,  been  schools  for 
learning  and  devotional  instraotion,  bad  beoome  in  time 
mere  cities  of  refuge,  where  weary  kings  snch  as  Cadwalla 
of  Wessex,  in  604,  or  Olaf  Cnaran  of  Bnblin,  in  980,  laid 
down  the  terrors  of  aathority,  or  where  whole  families  of 
both  sexes  might  escape  from  the  pressure  of  incessant 
war. 

In  the  monastery  they  could  obtain  the  oultm-ed  peace, 
which  was  impossible  in  the  rough  world  without,  and  they 
could  obtain  it  apart  from  many  of  the  hardships  which  the 
first  monks  in  their  enthusiasm  had  willingly  undergone. 
As  rich  men  endowed  monasteries  with  wealth  and  lands, 
often  with  a  view  to  a  retirement  in  their  old  »gfi,  the 
ambitious  man  began  to  look  on  the  monastery  not  only 
as  a  pleasant  place  in  which  to  live,  bat  as  a  source  of 
power  and  riches  in  the  world.* 

Bede,  in  a  letter  to  Bishop  Egbert  of  York,  sadly 
describes  (no  doubt  with  a  good  deal  of  argument  from 
particular  to  general)  the  decay  into  which  religious  life 
even  in  his  time  had  fallen,  and  the  dangers  with  which 
such  decay  threatened  the  nation.  "  There  are  numberless  " 
(a  good  many)  "  places,"  he  tells  ns,  "  which  have  the 
name  of  monasteries  ascribed  to  them,  but  yet  have  nothing 
of  the  monastic  mode  of  life."  He  speaks  of  them  as  being 
neither  nsed  as  monasteries  "nor  occupied  by  earls  or 
knights  as  secular  powers  for  defence." 

He  asserts  also  that  laymen  purchase  fnmi  the  kings 
territories,  ander  pretext  of  foonding  monasteries,  of  which 
they  have  themselves  made  abbots,  where  they  live  exempt 

'  '*  In  a  itato  ol  socletj  where  there  vaa  no  means  of  investing  saTings, 
uiA  little  seonrltj  toT  those  nnable  to  protect  tbetniel*ea,  it  vas  &□ 
obviODs  expedient  thfit  (be  old  or  feeble  sbonld  make  over  their  propert? 
to  anotber  npon  the  condition  of  being  maintained  daring  their  life." 
"  Right*  of  life  maintenance  of  thia  kind  were  sold  br  the  Church  until 
A  late  period  nnder  the  name  of  oorrodlei — a  baslness  hi  wblob  the  Tern- 
plan  embariced  largely." — PSKTAOa  to  Senthii  Mor. 
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from  public  datiea,  uid  tJiat  they  obtun  like  moaasteiies 
for  their  wiveB.  Writing  in  his  history  in  731  of  the  times, 
which  were  then  calm  and  peaoefnl,  he  says :  "  Hany  of  the 
Northnmbrian  nation,  as  well  of  the  nobility  as  private 
persons,  laying  aside  their  weapons,  incline  to  aooept  the 
tonsnre,  and  to  dedicate  both  themeelTes  and  their  children 
to  monastic  tows,  rather  than  to  exercise  tbemselres  in  the 
study  of  military  matters.  What  will  be  the  end  hereof 
the  next  age  will  show." 

When  Bede,  a  monk  of  North  Hnmbria,  at  that  time 
Uie  most  learned  ot  all  parts  of  Britain,  oonld  so  write  of 
the  monasteries  in  the  north,  we  are  not  surprised  to  find 
Asaer  the  Welsh  bishop,  Alfred's  bit^rapher,  150  years 
later  stating  that "  daring  many  preceding  years  the  taste 
for  a  monastic  life  had  utterly  ceased  thronghont  the  whole 
of  this  and  of  many  other  nations,"  which  he  attribntea 
to  the  incnrsions  of  foreigners,  and  to  the  prevalence  of  too 
mnch  wealth.  We  are  not  snrprised  at  the  difficulty  ex- 
perienced by  Alfred  in  finding  any  monks  for  his  monas- 
teries, or  at  his  translating  the  Scriptnres  into  Saxon,  on 
account  of  the  ignorance  of  the  Wessex  clergy. 

In  both  Scotland  and  Ireland  it  was  not  uncommon  for 
the  chief  or  king  of  a  district  to  be  arohbishop,^  bishop  or 
abbot  as  well,  and  to  raid  and  bum  the  monasteries  and 
churches  in  bis  military  expeditions.  In  fact,  by  this  time 
the  effect  of  the  Scandinavian  invasions  in  both  islands  had 
been  to  destroy  and  bring  into  disrepute  the  great  tribal 
monastic  schools  which  bad  been  in  the  dark  days  of  inter- 
necine warfare  the  refuge  of  the  scholar  and  the  social  man. 

There  was  no  room,  in  a  time  when  men  were  fighting 
for  existence,  for  any  institution  which  exempted  the  best 
bom  and  the  most  fit  from  military  service.  The  danger 
of  whole  families  claiming  this  exemption  on  pretence  of 
leading  a  religious  life,  no  doabt  inclined  men  who  had  no 
financial  interest  in  the  monasteries  to  look  favourably,  as  a 
badly  needed  reform  in  the  national  life,  on  the  introduction 
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into  Britcun  of  the  moiuBtic  role  of  St.  Benedict,  enforcing 
poverty  and  ohutity,  and  tending  to  oonfine  the  privileges 
of  monastic  life  to  persons  who  were  really  religions 
devotees. 

Bnt  the  reform  did  not  rest  with  the  attack  on  the  abnse 
of  monaeteries  by  laymen  only.  Hie  marriages  of  jndests, 
hitherto  a  matter  on  which  the  Chnrch  had  laid  down  no 
rule,  oonflicted  with  the  Benediotine  role  of  chastity.^ 

This  straggle  between  the  married  clergy  or  seculars* 
and  the  monks  bonnd  by  vows  or  regolais,*  began  in  Weesex 
very  soon  after  Alfred's  death ;  it  met  with  strong  opposition 
from  those  who  bad  acquired  lay  interests  in  the  monastic 
property;  after  many  fluotnationa  it  came  to  a  head  as  a 
bunting  issue  between  political  parties  at  Edwy'e  acceesion, 
partly,  apparently,  owing  to  the  violence  of  Odo  the  Scan- 
dinavian archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Dunstan  the  abbot 
of  Glastonbury,  the  two  ohief  leaders  of  the  monastic  party, 
at  Edwy'e  coronation  feast. 

When  the  feast  was  at  an  end,  and  the  drinking,  of 
which  there  was  a  good  deal  too  much,'  was  going  on,  the 
poor  boy  king,  who  had  had  quite  enough  mead  and  Welsh 
ale,  stole  away  to  the  society  of  his  sweetheart,  Elgiva,  to 
whom  he  was  to  be  married,  and  her  mother  Sthel^^va.  He 
was  roughly  dragged  back  to  the  feast  by  the  abbot  and 
the  arcbbidiop,  who  used  most  foul  and  abosire  language 
to  the  two  wtnaen. 

The  king's  party,  the  Wessex  nobility,  was  strong  enoogh 
to  tnm  Dnnstan  oat  of  his  office  and  force  him  to  fly  to 
Flanders ;  but  Dnnstan's  political  party,  which  would  appear 

'  A&otber  Hid  moat  Mrfoos  wpeot  of  the  danger  which  made  reform 
oeceaear?  waa  thi«  ;  b?  the  mama^  of  the  olerlc  the  holding  of  his 
beuefloe  tended  to  baoome  hareditanr,  not  in  one  peraon  onlj,  but  fn  the 
familj  or  tribe  of  the  holders.  Ojt^dns  Cambrensis  gives  an  account  of 
anoh  dlfflooltics  In  Wales  In  his  Sebui  a  te  gtttit.  Of  the  eleven  abbota 
wbo  followed  Oolnmba  only  one  was  not  oloael;  related  to  him.  Onr 
coismoD  names  testify  to  this  desoent  from  Uie  priest :  Clarkaon,  Fartons, 
Priest,  H'PberaoD  (son  of  the  parson),  H'Nab  (son  of  the  abbot],  O'Olery 
(son  o(  the  olerio),  and  so  on. 

*  Soeoula — those  wbo  conformed  to  the  bablta  of  the  times  or  world. 


ReKula — those  who  lived  acoordlnE  to  the  rale. 
*  A  custom  to  which  the  SoandlDaTi 


mnoh  give 
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to  hare  been  the  Northmen  north  of  the  Thames,  were  able 
in  a  short  time  in  their  tnm  to  force  Edwy  to  separate  from 
Elgiva,  whom  he  had  married,  as  being  too  nearly  related,' 
and  to  make  bim  give  np  the  Scandinavian  territory  north  of 
the  Thames  to  hia  yonnger  brother,  Edgar,  who  ruled  there 
nntil  958,  when  Edwy  died. 

This  breaking  away,  under  Dnnstan,  of  the  territories 
north  of  Wessez  into  independent  stAtes,  not  subject  to 
any  Bozerainty  oS  Wessez,  was  not  nnnatoral  under  tJie 
strained  relations  both  clerical  and  racial.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  Edgar's  death  to  follow  the  example  by  again 
dividing  the  country  as  an  appanage  for  Ethelred  II  during 
his  brother's  life,  but  without  success. 

The  division  shows  the  inability  of  Wessex  to  control  the 
foreign  elemeat  in  Mercia  and  North  Humbria  at  all  times. 
In  spito  of  the  advance  northwards  of  the  Wessez  kings, 
they  can  have  exercised  Uttle  control  over  this  part  of 
England  apart  from  their  position  as  war  leader  against  foes 
from  abroad.  The  Charoh  only,  and  only  the  monastic 
party  of  the  Church,  stood  for  federal  nnity,  and  that  not 
always.  Under  Dnnstan's  guidance,  Edgar,  himBelf  a  king 
from  the  Danelaw,  put  Northmen  in  the  chief  chorch 
positions ;  York  in  particular  had  a  suocession  of  Danish 
archbishops. 

The  monastic  influence  remained  in  the  ascendant 
throughout  Edgar's  reign.  The  work  of  turning  out  the 
married  priests  and  putting  in  celibates  went  on  steadily. 
The  monks  who  register  events  in  the  Sazon  Cbronicle  break 
forth  into  singing  in  their  glee  at  the  sweeping  ezpulaion  of 
the  clerks,  and  express  tbeir  admiration  of  the  pious  king. 

Dunstan  tried  to  extend  the  monastic  rule  to  Wales.  In 
961  he  consecrated  one  Gwgan  to  the  See  of  Llandaff,  urging 
him  to  enforce  celibacy  in  his  diocese.  Gwgan  ordered  the 
monks  and  priests  not  to  marry,  bnt  no  notice  was  taken  of 
Ms  orders,  and  be  found  himself  unable  to  enforce  them. 

On  the  accession  of  the  third  boy,  Edward  the  Martyr, 
the  monks  for  a  brief  space  sing  to  a  different  tune.  This 
'  Poesiblr  a  third  or  fourth  doubId. 
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bc^  was  at  first  onder  the  control  of  Hie  opposite  party,  and 
we  are  told  of — 

"  Bole  monastic  qoaBhed, 
And  minsters  dissolved. 
And  monks  drove  out. 
And  God's  servants  pat  down,"  &c. 

Bnt  the  Benedictine  mle,  though  it  might  meet  with  a 
oheok,  was  too  mnch  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
and  far  too  sorely  needed  for  the  reformation  of  society,  to 
be  lightly  set  on  one  side.  Under  the  leadership  of  Dunstan, 
who  wonld  appear  to  have  been  an  extremely  able  man  in 
close  toncb  with  the  great  thinkers  on  the  Continent,  the 
English  monastwiea  gradaally  submitted  to  the  principle  of 
Uie  celibacy  *  of  the  clergy,  and  in  due  course  of  time  its 
example  was  followed  in  the  other  parts  of  the  islands. 

These  disputes  of  monks  and  priests  are  intimately  bonnd 
up  with  the  politics  of  the  day,  and  with  the  racial  disputes 
between  the  foreign  settlers  and  the  English,  bnt  we  have 
generally  no  sufficient  authority  to  ascribe  either  ascendani^ 
or  opposition  to  any  definite  part  of  England. 

When  the  monastic  system  thus  r^fained  its  ascendancy 
over  man,  it  came  back  charged  with  a  twofold  mission, 
guiding  man  to  a  more  spiritual  life  by  the  example  of  a 
rigid  asoetidsm,  and  binding  society  in  one  by  submission 
to  uniformity  of  doctrine  and  discipline,  of  which  the  Popes, 
whose  frontier  fortresses  these  monasteries  had  become,  were 
the  sole  interpreters  and  jndges. 

Through  the  next  five  centuries  the  monasteries  gave  the 
tone  to  all  human  society.  They  were  the  schools  in  which 
the  children  were  taught,  the  clubs  in  which  budding  man- 
hood received  its  first  impetuous  direction,  the  offices  in  which 
the  news-sheets  of  the  day  were  written. 

As  lawyers,  as  "derks "  in  government  offices,  in  busi- 
nesses of  all  kinds  to  which  administrative  ability  was  a  key, 
the  monks  took  the  lead ;  in  the  qoiet  of  their  cloisters  the 
>  The  practice  lagKed  a  Iodk  way  behind.  In  remote  parts  Ihe  olergy 
lgnoi«d  It,  aod  the  kliigi,  as  tor  insbuioe  William  Rafns  and  Hent;  I, 
esetolaed  a  diap«niliig  power  for  money.  The  anihdeaoon  wai  very 
(leqaentlj  ttie  blahop'i  ton. 
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greatest  miiida  revolved  the  problems  of  faith  and  hope  sug- 
gested by  the  historical  aad  philosophio  fancies  of  the  age, 
and  formed  new  theories  on  which  the  coming  generation 
cos  Id  rominate. 

Every  branch  of  learning  took  its  bias  from  them;  it 
is  they  who  are  responsible  for  the  revival  of  the  ancient 
langnogea.  Great  travellers  and  great  farmers,  they  intro- 
doced  new  methods,  new  stock,  new  seeds,  and  improved 
tJieold. 

What  if  even  their  own  oompileia  of  records  love  to 
dwell  upon  the  actions  of  prominent  eoolesiastics  which  ore 
in  condict  with  their  professions,  rather  than  on  that  quiet 
discharge  of  rontine  dnties  which  do  not  make  hist^ny.  In 
spite  of  the  degradation  of  the  papacy,  in  spite  of  the  de- 
generacy of  the  later  monastic  life  which  was  bonnd  up  with 
it,  the  m<nalitf  which  throogh  them  the  Chnxoh  introduced 
leavened  the  whole  social  life  of  nations.  The  parish  took 
the  place  of  the  township  or  of  whatever  else  had  been  the 
unit  of  village  life  in  tribal  times ;  the  labourer  rested  on 
the  Sunday  -,  and  the  slok  and  the  weak  found  the  protec- 
tion which  was  denied  to  them  by  the  lay  world. 

It  is  not  for  the  expulsion  of  the  married  clerks  on  which 
the  chronicler  so  loves  spitef ally  to  dwell,  or  even  for  the 
enforcement  of  decent  lives  among  the  clergy,  that  posterity 
owes  thanks  to  the  Benedictine  monks.  It  is  for  their  regu- 
lation of  social  evils,  their  war  against  sodal  vice,  their  gospel 
of  the  dignity  of  manual  labour,  the  steadfast  suppression 
of  men's  baser  passions,  the  oontinuoas  upholding  to  savage 
fighters  of  the  ideal  oi  an  etomol  love,  the  permstency  with 
which,  harshly  and  grudgingly  perhaps,  ^ey  urged  the 
acknowledgment  by  the  brute  force  of  man  of  the  rights 
of  humanity  in  the  women  sold  in  matrimony,  for  which  the 
world  must  tbank  them. 

That  in  the  enforcement  of  all  this  they  failed  them- 
selves to  attain,  or  to  keep  for  long  the  high  level  of  their 
own  ideal,  is  little  for  detraction.  They  held  op  to  times 
of  gross  excess  and  social  laxity  a  high  ideal  of  self-sacrifice 
and  self-abnegation.     They  raised  humanity  for  all  time. 
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We  have  very  little  knowledge  indeed  of  the  events  in 
Wessez  daring  the  next  twenty  years,  and  what  knowledge 
we  hare  from  Wessez  is  veiy  unreliable. 

The  chronicler  is  so  jabilant  recording  the  victories  of 
the  celibate  monks  over  the  married  clerks  that  he  pays 
small  attention  to  any  other  affairs  of  the  nation.  We  know 
from  other  sonrces  that  during  Edgar's  reign  (who  from  this 
canse  is  called  "  the  Pacific  ")  the  invasion  from  Scandinavia 
bad  for  the  moment  ceased,  and  that  there  was  peace.  Bnt 
of  the  oaosea  of  this  peace,  and  even  of  its  existence,  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  is  silent.  We  are  left  to  gaess  whether  the 
cessation  of  Norse  raids  was  as  complete  as  the  silence  of  the 
Saxon  Chronicle  would  intimate,  or  whether  to  the  man  in 
the  monastery  they  appeared  to  be  of  little  importance 
beside  the  derical  stmggle.^  If  the  attach  came  mainly 
from  the  West,  little  notice  would  be  taken  of  them  by  men 
at  Peterboro  or  Winchester.  Except  for  two  items,  the 
ravaging  of  Cnmbria  by  Edgar  through  a  Norse  thane, 
Thord  Gnnnarsson,  in  966,  and  the  ravaf^g  of  Thanet  by 
Edgar  himself  in  968,  most  likely  to  prevent  the  settlement 
of  Norse  pirates,  the  only  news  of  interest  in  his  reign  of 
sixteen  years  which  reaches  us  is  that  in  973  he  went  to 
Chester,  where  he  was  met  by  Kenneth  lU,  king  of  Alban 
or  Scotland,  Malcolm  king  of  Cumbria,  three  or  five  other 
princes  of  Wales,  and  possibly  of  Ireland,  and  one  Maocns,  a 
Viking,  king  of  the  Isle, of  Man,  and  the  Sudreys, 

Edgar,  as  overlord,  made  a  compact  with  these  princes, 
to  be  kept  as  long  as  it  was  convenient,  for  offence  or  defence 
against  attack. 

As  Wessex  and  Alfred's  Mercia  only  touched  the  west 
coast  at  all  in  the  two  estuaries  of  the  Severn  and  the  Dee, 
the  inclusion  in  this  alliance  of  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  island  Norse  rulers  of  the  West,  whose  territories 
were  quite  outside  any  part  of  Edgar's  sphere  of  operations. 
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oonld  mean  only  that  the  ehips  of  Mftooaa  were  hired  as 
mercenuieB  to  keep  the  peace  in  these  Western  seas. 

This  hiring  hy  Edgar  vould  be  qnite  in  keeping  with 
the  cnHtoms  of  the  time,  and  a  far  safer  and  cheaper  policy 
in  the  West  than  any  attempt  to  defend  the  coast  by  home 
forces.  Snch  an  arrangement  would  weaken  the  Northmen 
tbemaelves,  it  would  prevent  any  imstable  snb-kings  from 
obtaining  a  naval  predominance  at  the  expense  of  Wessez, 
and  it  could  be  osed  against  the  other  members  of  the  con- 
federation  both  in  North  Hnmbria,  Btrathclyde,  Scotland,  or 
Wales.  As  against  any  revolt  of  the  Welsh  either  in  Strath- 
dyde,  Wales,  or  Cornwall,  a  friendly  Norse  Beet  in  the  rear 
wonld  be  especially  Dsefnl. 

In  the  event  of  serions  iovaedon  being  made  of  Wessex, 
the  most  that  conld  be  expected  of  the  large  Norse  popu- 
lation in  Mercia  and  the  North,  ruled  by  Scandinavians,  and 
liable  to  be  reinforced  from  Ireland,  Scotland,  Man,  Den- 
mark, and  Norway,  was  that  they  shonld  be  sullenly  neutral 
to  the  rule  of  a  monk  and  a  boy. 

It  would  seem  that  Dunstan  intended  to  substitnte  for 
the  warlike  polioy  of  Edward,  Athelstan,  and  Edmund  the 
mnch  wiser  course,  where  the  king  was  a  minor  and  the 
armies  mi^t  be  led  by  a  disaffected  earl  or  under-king,  of 
alliance  with  the  Northm^i  now  settled  in  the  Nwth  and 
West,  subsidising  some  of  them  as  mercenaries.  But  for 
the  misfortune  of  the  oontinued  minorities,  and  the  division 
introduced  into  the  State  by  the  religious  disputes,  the  plan 
might  have  succeeded.  The  constant  intermarriages,  and 
the  great  number  of  Christian  Northmen  in  the  State, 
made  active  measures  by  Wessex  against  the  North  very 


Man  was  a  most  convenient  base  connecting  Ireland, 
Scotland,  Wales,  and  North  Humbria  through  Strathclyde. 
Later,  under  the  changed  conditions  of  Scandinavia,  it 
became  the  storm  centre  of  Norse  invamon  and  intrigue. 
It  was  well  suited  for  all  the  purposes  of  the  Northmen, 
as  a  trading  centre,  a  bank  for  plunder,  and  a  naval  base 
for  attack. 
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This  Maooos  or  Magnns,  king  of  Man  and  the  Isles, 
deBoended  from  Irar,  the  foander  of  tlLe  Norse  kingdom  of 
limeriok,  was  the  fifth  of  the  dynasty  of  l^e  NorthmeD  who 
had  settled  Man.  He  is  called  by  Florence  "plorimanun 
rex  insolanim,"  and  by  William  ctf  Ualmesbniy  "totins 
AoglisB  archipirata."  He  signs  in  Edgar's  charter  for 
Glastonbury  next  after  the  king  of  Scotland. 

Snoh  an  eng^ement  with  Edgar  to  defend  Wessex 
would  not  prevent  Macons  from  carrying  on  raids  on  his 
own  aooonnt  in  other  parts  of  the  islands  or  agunet  other 
Northmen.  In  969  he  had  raided  Angleaea,  and  in  974,  the 
year  after  the  meeldng  at  Chester,  he  plundered  Boattery 
Island,  at  the  month  of  the  Shannon,  and  oaptnred  Ivar, 
king  of  the  Limerick  Northmen.^ 

Until  a  national  standing  army  or  navy  which  ooold  be 
relied  on  for  a  prolonged  term  of  service  came  into  being,  it 
was  a  common  and  oonvenient  practice,  instead  of  calling 
the  population  from  the  plongh,  to  hire  mercenary  ships  and 
troops,  men  whose  sole  budnesB  in  life  was  fighting  for 
plonder  and  money,  to  defend  the  country  against  occasional 
invasions.  So  far  from  there  being  any  degradation  in  this 
coarse  being  followed  by  a  powwfnl  monarch,  it  was  only 
the  most  powerful  monarch  who  ooold  afford  the  cost;  it 
wonld  be  a  very  natural  oourse  to  take  when  the  king  was  a 

*  It  mmj  be  M  weU  to  nottoe  bare  that  In  man;  of  tboM  omu  In  whlcb 
Uw  NortfamoD  baT«  b«eii  m  vehementlj  MtoDied  bj  the  monks  and  their 
■ncoaiiore  of  breach  of  t«ith,  there  wa«  not  neoeuarily  anr  ooDSO<oai 
breaob.  They  bad  no  map*.  The;  had  no  knowledge  of  the  aconrate 
boandsriet  of  klngdema,  when  iiioh  eiiated.  When  the;  made  pact  not 
to  plonder  an;  eet  teiritor;,  It  left  all  territorj  ontajde  of  tbst  diatriot 
open  to  attack. 

Tbe  nineteen th-oentnr;  blitoriana,  following  Hr.  Freeman'i  lead,  hare 
MBnmed  a  conaoUdation  of  empire  which  never  eilited,  in  tbe  plaoo  of  a 
loose  tribal  oonfederation.  It  li  more  than  probable  that  when  peace  was 
made  b;  the  Northmen  with  theWltan.thoaepsjtionlj  which  contributed 
were  exempt  from  attack,  Cornwall,  Walea,  and  the  North  being  eioladed 
and  attack*  on  the  interior  being  weakly  repnUed,  if  the  Interior  had  not 
paid  up.  Caotarbor;  and  East  Kent  generally  i>ald  up  separately.  In 
anj  case,  as  there  were  no  oidnanoe  mape,  there  Is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  Northmen  (if  It  was  tbe  tame  l>and  which  attacked  the  second 
time)  wat  oogniiant  of  any  eznot  boundary,  or  that  any  snob  exact 
booodary  exitted. 

The  mnnaetlo  medlKval  maps  are  very  signiUcont  of  the  geognpbical 
tgnoranoe  of  all  parties. 
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minor,  gorented  by  &□  utate  monk,  who  wisely  wonld  be 
moat  unwilling  to  sabmit  tbe  proviBione  for  a  national 
defenoe  to  the  dispnteB  and  criticisms  of  a  Witan,  1^  whcnn 
alone  the  temporary  territorial  army  or  navy  could  be  raised 
and  paid. 

Though  snob  a  oooree  was  optional  in  the  case  of  land 
operations,  it  was  almost  eaaenti^  for  any  prolonged  defenoe 
l^sea. 

Jndging  by  the  general  breakdown  of  the  national  fleet 
when  it  oame  into  action  in  Etheli«d's  reign  and  the 
aooaaation  of  treachery,  inoompetence,  and  ill  faith  which  it 
occasioned,  the  arrangement  with  Maocns  was  a  safe  and 
satisfactory  one.  As  we  have  no  notice  to  the  contrary,  we 
most  assome  that  the  agreement  with  him  held  good  ontil 
his  death  in  977,  the  year  before  the  accessbn  of  Ethelred  11. 
There  wonld  always  be  good  plonder  to  pay  Maccns  in 
Ireland  and  Wales  and  other  places  ontside  of  Wessex. 

Edgar  died  in  975,  leaving  two  boy  sons,  Edward,  aged 
thirteen,  the  child  of  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  a  Northern 
earl,  and  Etheired,  aged  seren,  the  child  of  EUrida 
(.^Ufthryth),  the  widow  of  an  East  Anglian  earl. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  repeat  the  division  of  the 
kingdom,  as  it  had  been  made  between  Edwy  and  Edgar, 
between  these  children,  in  favonr  of  Ethelred,  bnt  it  did  not 
succeed. 

Edward's  short  reign  was  full  of  disputes  and  trouble, 
both  religious  and  political,  bnt  the  details  are  not  safficieutly 
dear  to  explain  the  oause. 

After  three  years'  reign  in  978  the  young  king  is  said  to 
have  been  stabbed  in  the  back,  while  sitting  on  his  horse, 
drinking  a  stimtp  cup  at  the  door  of  bis  stepmother's 
palace.  His  death  went  unavenged ;  Ethelred  was  at  once 
crowned  by  the  two  archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York 
without  opposition. 

III.  OvXBLOBD  AKD  YaSSAL 

The  relations  between  the  more  powerful  states  and  the 
weaker  states  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  from  the  first  view  of 
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the  heathen  Sazona  in  the  fifth  century  to  the  time  of  which 
we  are  now  speaking,  are  exfn'esaed  by  sU  hitttorians  in  the 
terms  Bretw^ds,  Emperor,  Ardri,  Snsendn,  orer-king,  or 
overlord  for  the  Bnperior  state,  and  vassal,  Bnbjeot,  nnder- 
king,  and  bd  forth  for  the  weaker. 

It  is  necessuy,  before  going  farther,  to  consider  what  ia 
the  import  of  these  words,  and  what  was  the  actual  conse- 
qnenoe  of  this  relation  between  the  mlers  of  states. 

The  Btatementa  of  monastic  writers,  writing  often  like 
William  of  Malmesbnry,  a  oentnry  or  several  centuries  after 
the  events  related,  and  copying  blindly  from  lives  of  saints, 
or  other  fictions  written  nearer  the  time,  have  been  taken 
at  their  face  valne,  where  the  writer  has  condescended,  which 
be  seldom  does,  to  give  any  details.  Of  what  extent  was  the 
right  of  the  overlord  ?  Coold  he  raise  money  by  taxing  his 
vassal  ?  Coald  he  legislate  for  him  ?  Coold  he  appoint  his 
lay  or  his  clerical  officers  ?  Coold  he  nse  any  port  of  the 
vassal  population  as  a  standing  force  for  war  ? 

After  careful  consideration  of  the  very  scanty  notices  of 
the  conseqaenoes  of  the  relation  of  overlord  and  vassal,  I  am 
inclined  to  look  npon  the  confederation  represented  by  these 
words  as,  in  the  main,  solely  a  system  of  motnal  insurance 
against  external  war. 

The  weaker  ruler  was  willing  to  pay  a  yearly  tribute  of 
hidee  or  money,  or  without  paying  tribute  to  weaken  bis  own 
authority  by  acknowledging  a  superior  in  a  neighbouring 
state,  in  return  for  the  promise  that,  in  the  event  of  eerions 
attack  from  without,  the  ruler,  whose  "  man  "  he  promised 
to  be,  would  protect  him  by  military  foroe. 

How  much  at  bow  little  the  terms  may  have  expressed 
at  any  time  during  this  five  hundred  or  mx  hundred  years 
depended  on  the  strength  and  prestige  at  the  time  of  the 
superior  state,  and  on  the  circumstances  of  the  day  which 
would  tighten  or  loosen  the  alliance.  Where  the  danger 
was  alarming  and  immediate  the  premium  became  a  war 
risk ;  where  there  was  no  cloud  in  the  sky  the  vassal  state 
was  inclined  to  let  the  tribute  fall  in  arrear,  or  to  make  other 
alliances  not  congruous  with  its  plec^  to  the  superior. 
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When  the  force  of  the  ScandinftTian  nids  of  the  ninth 
centnry  h&d  been  felt  thronghoat  Britain,  the  kings  of  Soot- 
land,  and  the  princes  of  Wales,  and  the  Norse  settlers  in 
Korth  Hnmbiia  and  East  Anglia  were  willing  to  acknowledge 
Alfred's  descendants  as  "  falher  and  lord."  Bat  althon^ 
the  relation  was  unlike  that  of  a  modem  colony  to  the  pre- 
sent country  in  that  it  was  no  growth  of  sentiment,  it  was 
like  it  in  the  unwillingness  to  go  on  with  the  insnranoe 
when  the  danger  was  past  or  less  pressing;  just  as  the 
American  colonies  revolted  agunst  the  mother  conntry  when 
called  on  to  contrihnte  to  the  expenses  of  a  war  waged 
for  their  protection  after  the  French  in  Canada  had  been 
crashed. 

Except  for  this  mataal  alliance  for  defence,  or  possibly 
offence,  there  would  not  appear  to  have  been  anything 
farther  in  the  relation. 

It  wonld  not  appear  that  the  overlord  had  any  powers 
of  legislation,  of  taxation,  or  of  raising  levies  from  Hs  snb- 
kingdoms. 

We  have  no  sn^estion  of  interference  with  local  law  or 
castom ;  on  the  contrary,  the  Danelagh  retained  its  own 
laws  until  the  Norman  Conquest  and  later,  the  Welsh  antil 
the  foarteenth  centaiy,  and  the  Scots  always. 

The  tributes  paid  to  Wessex  by  the  Welsh  princes,  if 
they  ever  were  paid,  are  not  sach  ae  wonld  be  either  Incra- 
tive  to  the  overlord,  or  burdensome  to  the  vassal.  If,  as 
William  of  Malmesbnry  tells,  Edgar  imposed  a  tribute  npon 
a  Welsh  prince  of  300  wolves*  heads  (whidi  sounds  silly, 
as  wolves  killed  in  Badnorehire  or  Car^gan  could  be  of  no 
benefit  to  the  Mercian  or  the  man  of  Wessex),  snch  a  tribute 
was  only  an  acknowledgment  of  lordship,  like  the  horseshoe 
nails  delivered  at  the  present  day  by  the  city  of  London  to 
the  representatives  of  the  king's  exchequer. 

Where  the  tribute  imposed  was  substantial,  the  only  way 
in  which  the  overlord  could  make  use  of  it  was  to  go  and 
eat  it  Qp.  Thus  the  Ardris  of  Ireland  enforced  and  devonred 
their  revenues  from  the  underkings  by  the  drcnits  which 
from  time  to  time  they  made,  at  the  same  time  panishing 
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by  heavier  aBBessmente  those  in  arre&r,  or  those  who  had 
refnsed  payment. 

Where  tribute  was  made  in  kind,  there  mnst  always 
hare  been  ground  for  dispute  aa  to  value  or  condition.  Skins 
which  had  been  cut,  or  were  not  sufficiently  salted  or  too  much 
injured  by  warbles,  or  honey  from  indifferent  or  poisonous 
plants,  mast  hare  given  ground  for  many  a  quarrel  if  the 
overlord  desired  an  opportunity  to  raid. 

Except  where  a  chief  went  to  war  deliberately  to  annex 
fruitfal  grazing  land  from  another  tribe,  which  was  not  bo 
common  now  that  the  overlord  had  a  nearer  authority,  all 
wan  and  quarrels  at  that  time  came  from  some  small  dispute 
of  this  kind.  The  silver  button  off  Mailmora's  coat,  which 
brought  on  the  slaughter  of  Olontarf,  had  its  counterpart  in 
every  decade  in  all  parte  of  the  islands. 

Thoo^  the  kings  of  Wessex  and  of  Ireland  encouraged 
the  attendance  of  their  sub-kings  at  their  courts,  much  as 
in  later  days  the  Normans  and  Angevin  kings  dallied  with 
the  king  of  Soota  and  the  princes  of  Wales,  we  do  not  hear 
of  the  overlord  being  called  on  for  aesiBtance,  except  for 
the  defence  of  tiieir  own  territory,  or  that  of  a  close  neigh- 
bour. 

At  what  point  the  assistance  of  the  overlord  was  to  be 
given ;  what  degree  of  danger  justified  the  request ;  this 
must  have  been  left  to  the  party  calling  for  it  to  decide. 
Apart  from  the  loss  of  prestige  which  such  a  etep  brought 
to  the  local  ruler,  the  entrance  of  the  armed  forces  of  his 
overlord  on  his  territory  might  well  be  more  dangerous  than 
a  single-handed  fight  against  a  known  enemy.  In  South 
African  history  the  Butch  Boer  has  fought  single-handed 
agunst  the  Kaffir  rather  than  call  in  the  asBistance  of  the 
British,  whose  protection  he  technically  acknowledged.  In 
1893  the  governor  of  Oregon,  then  in  a  state  of  civil  war, 
furiously  repodiated  the  proffered  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment  of  the  United  States  to  put  down  disorder. 

So  when  Hasting  lands  in  Kent  in  893,  Alfred  makes 
no  move  for  a  year,  until  the  East  Anglians  rise  to  help  the 
Nrathmen;  so,  when  the  Korthmen  of  East  Anglia  are 
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attacked  in  Bthelred's  time,  th^  do  not  call  on  the  Wessez 
overlord  for  aaaistanoe  against  the  inrader,  bat  call  out  tiieir 
own  local  fyrd. 

All  the  ordinary  relations  of  the  overlord  and  his  vassal 
were  upset  1^  this  naval  war.  In  the  ordinaiy  state  of 
things,  the  overlord  6ghting  on  his  vassal's  behalf  oonld 
reooap  himself  for  his  pains  hy  taking  cattle  and  crops  from 
those  whom  be  was  called  on  to  fi^t.  Snch  campaigns 
were  profitable  to  him,  and  his  other  vassals,  even  if  he  had 
no  right  to  call  on  tham  for  help,  wonld  be  only  too  glad  of 
the  opportanity  for  plnnder  in  retmm  for  assistance.  This 
certainty  that  all  the  others  would  be  on  his  back  was  the 
only  thing  that  kept  any  tribal  leader  qnid^ 

Bnt  with  these  new  enemies  there  was  not  only  no 
plnnder  to  be  obtained,  bnt  no  certainty  that  they  wonld  be 
in  view,  when  the  overlord  or  the  other  vassals  had  left  their 
harvest  and  crossed  rivers  and  monntains  to  meet  them  with 
their  forces. 

Very  early  in  the  story  the  over-kings  abandoned  any 
attempt  to  give  assistance  against  a  fiwce  so  molnle,  who 
offered  no  chance  of  repayment  of  the  cost. 

Alfred  appears  to  have  been  content  when  he  had  driven 
or  persnaded  Gnthmm  at  Hasting  beyond  the  bwdera  of 
Wessex  into  Mercia  or  East  Anglia.  The  earldom  mnst  look 
after  itself.  Nor  did  the  Ardri  Malachi  give  help  to  Mahon 
or  Brian  in  their  death  straggle  with  the  Northmen  of 
Limerick  in  968,  nor  Brian  to  Malachi  in  his  similar  strnj^le 
before  Clontarf.  The  local  forces  only  were  effective  for 
snob  attacks:  it  wonld  be  aseless  to  call  on  the  men  of 
North  Hnmtffia  to  help  to  repel  an  attack  on  the  coast  of 
Dorset  or  Devon. 

Why  shonld  the  Wessex  villager  leave  his  crops,  risking 
famine  to  his  people,  and  possibly  a  descent  of  the  North- 
men in  his  absence,  to  bring  assistance  to  the  men  of  East 
Anglia?  The  raiding  Beet  wonld  be  gone  long  b^ore  the 
Wessex  militia  reached  the  East. 

Yet  this  mntaal  aid  was  the  only  tie  which  bonnd  either 
to  the  other.   Natnrally  the  allegiance  of  the  nnder-king  was 
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strong  only  in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  hifl  overlord  to 
give  him  assistance. 

The  campaigns  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  of  Atheletan 
are  of  interest,  only  so  far  as  they  draw  closer  or  weaken 
the  ties  between  the  mlere.  When,  after  Bmnanbnrg,  the 
more  distant  provinces  were  made  earldomB,  and  learnt  to 
rely  on  their  own  strength  as  independent  principalities, 
the  tie  became  weaker  if  the  distant  overlord  was  nnable  to 
make  his  power  felt.  Bnt  for  the  Scandinavian  invasions, 
the  whole  island  wotdd  probably  soon  have  been  nnder  one 
head.  Bnt  tiie  Korthambrian  or  East  Anglian  earl  may  be 
pardoned  if  he  looked  to  the  Korthman  on  the  spot  able 
to  protect  him,  especially  if  he  were  himself  a  North- 
man, rather  tJian  to  the  distant  overlord,  himself  on  his 
defence  against  the  invader. 

Very  maoh  the  same  condition  exists  later  nnder  the 
Angevin  kings.  Henry  II  tries  to  avoid  the  instability  of 
tJie  auder-kings  by  tnnHng  his  sons  rolers  of  his  continental 
dominions.  They  rebel  against  him.  In  his  first  struggle 
with  them  he  meets  them  with  his  feudal  levies  in  England 
and  with  mercenary  troops  on  the  Continent,  and  is  snocess- 
fnl.  In  his  last,  his  meroenaries,  seeing  more  plunder  and 
better  pay  on  the  other  side,  leave  him,  and  he  dies  in 
d^eat.  The  cooditionB  are  very  much  the  same  with  both 
Saxon  and  Angevin. 
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THE  NORTHMEN   COME  AGAIN 

NOTB 

[It  may  be  convenient  to  state  here  certain  conclusionB 
arrired  at  by  the  anthor  from  his  atndy  of  the  whole  period 
of  these  Scandinavian  invasions. 

After  the  first  invasion  in  the  fifth  century  from  Scandi- 
navia, there  was  no  cessation  of  oommonication  between  the 
Baltic  and  Britain,  the  ships  of  the  seamen  from  Denmark 
and  old  Saxony  sailing  freely  along  the  coast  from  the  Elbe  to 
the  Nore,  and  np  the  East  coast  to  the  Homber  and  Tweed. 

Soon  after  this  invasion  began,  the  nussionary  enterprise 
from  Ireland  shows  Irishmen  tempting  a  far  more  adven- 
tnroos  sea  voy^e.  The  voyages  of  the  Scandinavians  from 
Jutland  and  Sleswig  would  appear  to  have  been  merely 
timid  coasting,  clinging  to  the  contour  of  the  coast,  and 
rounding  the  headlands ;  bot  when  Colmnbanos  and  St.  Gall 
went  in  585  to  Burgundy  they  most  either  go  ronnd  by  St. 
David's  and  the  Cornish  coast  and  so  across  to  the  Bay  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Loiro  (for  they  would  wish  to  go  by 
Tours),  OT  to  beat  np  the  Channel  to  the  Seine,  or  else  a 
most  dangerous  land  journey  under  a  safe  conduct  to  Kent, 
in  which  case  the  incentive  for  Augustine's  mission  came 
from  Ireland.  For  Colnmbanns  was  not  the  man  to  go 
through  Kent  without  making  an  effort  to  convert  Kent. 
When  CotiunbanaB  tries  to  retnm  to  Ireland,  he  goes  down 
the  Loire  from  Tours,  and  takes  an  Irish  ship  at  Nantes, 
showing  a  trade-route  between  Ireland  and  the  Loire,  which 
had  probably  never  been  d^continned.  Judging  by  what 
we  know  of  these  missionanes  the  Irishman  of  those  days 
was  a  courteous  seaman. 
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When  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  the  new  Scandi- 
navian invasion  opens  there  is  no  reason  to  snppose  that 
these  conunnnioationa  between  the  eaet  and  west  had  been 
in  any  way  hindered,  and  they  were  Bnrely  going  on  when 
the  Saxon  Chronicle  nnder  787  records  the  arrival  between 
785-802  (the  Chronicle  is  here  evidently  not  contemporary), 
of  three  ships  of  the  Northmen  from  Heredaland  (this  is 
probably  Hordaland),  in  Norway.  The  entry  sp^iks  of 
them  as  "  Banish  men,"  bnt  this  term  may  have  become 
nsnal  at  the  time  when  the  entry  was  made. 

From  this  time  there  are  notices  in  the  English 
Chronicles  of  the  incorsiDns  of  foreign  pirates  on  the  east 
and  sonth  coasts  of  England,  sometimes  called  "heathen 
men  "  and  sometimes  "  Danes "  ("  Danes "  on  the  sonth 
coast),  and  on  other  parts  of  the  islands  in  the  north  and 
west,  in  the  Welsh  and  Iri^  annals. 

Meanwhile  the  increase  of  population  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Baltic  and  North  Sea  had  driven  the  peoples  from  the 
East  into  the  dense  forests  of  Sweden,  and  through  them 
to  the  Norwegian  coast.  The  deep  inlets  of  the  coast  made 
seamanship  a  necessity,  breeding  a  race  of  fearless  navi- 
gators ;  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  centnry  these  people  from 
Norway  were  striking  straight  ont  across  the  ocean  to  the 
Orkneys,  Shetlands,  and  Hebrides.  Through  these  they 
invaded  Ireland  and  Man,  settling  at  the  some  time  on  the 
coast  of  Cumbria  north  of  Chester,  and  in  the  flat  lands  of 
Anglesey.  Possibly  to  some  extent  the  pressure  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  felt  even  in  this  movement; 
but  it  was  due  not  so  much  to  this  as  to  the  desire  for  more 
elbow  room  in  hunting  grounds,  and  hope  of  adventure  and 
plunder.  This  need  was  felt  in  Denmark  and  on  the  north 
coast  of  Europe  long  before  the  forests  of  Sweden  and 
Norway  ceased  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  hunter. 

Thus  from  the  ninth  century  onwards  there  were  two 
distinct  streams  of  emigration  to  Britain,  one  a  continnance 
of  the  original  coasting  expeditions  from  Jutland  and  Sleswig 
and  the  lands  about  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and  the  other 
resulting  from  the  geographical  position  of  Norway,  the 
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bold  Toyagee  of  disDOTary  in  the  ooarse  of  which  the  Norse 
Colonial  Empire  in  the  West  of  Brittun  was  bnilt  ap  by 
individual  efforta,  parti;  by  the  help  of  and  partly  in  spite 
of  the  anthority  of  the  kings  in  Norway,  who  claimed  and 
exercised  an  uncertain  control  over  it. 

Daring  the  whole  period  of  these  invasione  of  Britain, 
whether  it  waa  at  a  time  when  Viking  piracy  was  dis- 
cooraged  by  Scandinavian  rulers,  or  a  time  when  they  openly 
or  latently  supported  it,  the  mlers  of  the  Norwegians  and 
the  Danes  had  a  qnarrel  standii^  ready  at  hand. 

Viken,  the  bay,  was  the  meeting  place  for  all  expeditions 
west,  from  the  lands  sonth  of  Hordaland  and  east  of  Jntland. 
The  territory  adjoining  this  on  the  west,  south  and  west 
of  the  River  Gaut  and  its  lalces,  a  district  called  Gautland, 
acknowledged  the  overlordship  of  Svithiod,  the  district  to 
the  north,  which  has  now  given  its  name  to  Sweden.  But 
it,  like  North  Hmnbria,  was  an  independent  earldom,  lean- 
ing to  Sweden  or  Norway,  as  its  action  meant  freedom  from 
plunder.  Scania  sooth  of  this  belonged  to  the  Danes,  and 
may  have  had  racial  oonnection  with  the  Danish  peninsula. 
One  has  only  to  look  at  the  map  to  see  what  s  pretty 
quarrel  was  ready  to  the  hands  of  the  rulers  of  either  o£ 
the  three  dtBtricts.  The  land  south  of  the  Qant  was  the 
Lothian  of  the  Norwegian  and  Dane. 

Until  ^^culture  settled  the  man  upon  the  land,  and  so 
induced  a  loyalty  to  the  land  which  gave  him  bread,  by 
associating  his  success  and  his  comfort  with  the  land  and 
with  his  tribe  his  neighbours  on  the  landi  all  loyalty  was 
personal  to  a  leader  for  a  time  only.  As  this  personal 
loyalty  became  hereditary  it  tended  to  become  "  feudal," 
as  we  call  it,  associated  with  the  holding  of  a  certain  definite 
tract  of  land  for  cultivation  and  not  for  hunting.  This  is 
followed  by  the  claim  of  the  greater  king  to  gnide  the  course 
of  action  of  the  lesser,  and  to  tax  them  for  his  designs  for 
increase  of  territory  with  which  he  could  pay  his  followers. 

This  submission  to  a  common  overlord,  even  when  the 
management  of  national  affairs  is  conceded  in  its  widest 
form,  is  far  easier  of  acceptance  in  an  agricultural  than  in  a 
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Btock-raisiiig  or  haating  community.  CaltiTation  of  land 
implies  indiridna]  ownership  and  conseqoent  emdoBore. 
Stock-raising  or  banting  oaBomeB  the  ranging  of  cattle 
in  open  spaces  or  free  pasture  of  wild  animftlB  on  unenclosed 
land.  The  cultivator  of  land  is  tied  b;  his  crops  and  his 
improvements  to  the  land,  and  cannot  afford  to  posli  his 
independence  of  central  anthority  too  far ;  the  stockbreeder 
or  banter  (like  the  investor  in  foreign  seciirities  toKlay) 
can  get  np  and  go  to  another  coontiy,  reiy  likely  to  a  more 
fertile  pasture,  Tni^lf'ng  division  like  Lot  and  Abraham  of 
the  new  lands.  So  when  Gorm  the  old  and  Harold  Fairbair 
compelled  submission  to  the  overlord  in  Scandinavia,  it  was 
open  to  the  great  bondee  or  landowners  to  take  ship  with 
their  families  and  servants  and  stock  and  household  goods, 
and,  leaving  the  worthless  land  behind,  to  find  freeh  homes 
in  Iceland  or  in  the  West  of  Britain.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  infiuence  of  the  monasteries  in  Wessex  towards  federal 
unity  was  as  much  dne  to  their  enoonragement  of  cultivation 
of  land  and  good  fanning  as  to  any  moral  precepts  which 
may  have  borne  upon  it. 

As  all  Scandinavia  remained  to  a  very  large  degree  a 
hunting  and  stock-raising  country,  the  relation  between  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  those  in  authority  (which  we  in 
Britain  call  the  "  constitution  "),  gave,  both  in  Scandinavia 
and  in  their  colonies  in  Britain,  the  extreme  of  freedom 
both  of  speech  and  action  to  the  men  who  met  at  the  Thing 
or  assembly  for  discussion  of  public  affairs,  an  institution 
which  was  natural  to  every  one  of  the  truly  democratic 
small  kingdoms.  .  When  in  the  course  of  years  the  greater 
kings  asserted  the  right  to  a  controlling  voice  in  the  affairs 
of  the  smaller,  they  were  compelled  to  regard  the  opinions 
of  the  leaders  in  the  sub-kingdoms,  whether  in  the  old 
country  or  in  the  colonies,  calling  local  Things  for  dis- 
cussion, and  to  modify  their  larger  designs  according  to  the 
opposition  which  they  met.  It  is  to  this  Scandinavian 
democracy  that  we  owe|  mach  of  our  freedom  of  speech  and 
action. 

There  is  no  sign  in  any  of  the  British  Chronicles  of  the 
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free  speech  wfaicli  is  recorded  in  the  aoconntB  given  in  ths 
sagas  o£  the  "  Things  "  called  by  the  Norwegian  kings. 

The  language  nsed  in  the  speeches  of  the  bondes  to  Olaf 
Trygrasson  and  Olaf  the  Saint  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  ficti- 
tious as  any  recorded  in  the  British  annals.  Bnt  there  is 
a  ring  of  sincerity  and  reality  about  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed which  may  be  looked  for  in  rain  in  the  magnificent 
periods  of  Malmesbory. 

Am  the  invaders  or  settlers  of  Britain  crossed  from  the 
east  coast  to  the  west  and  to  Ireland,  or  sailed  sonth  from 
the  Orkneys  along  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  or  Bailed 
north  from  the  Scilly  Islands  rotmd  the  coast  of  Wales 
(except  where  these  last  sailed  direct  to  the  Shannon  of  the 
sonthem  ports  of  the  Irish  coast),  the  two  streams  met  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  Whether  they  fought  in  the  Hebrides, 
or  in  Cumbria,  or  raided  Wales  through  Anglesey,  or  Wessez 
through  Chester,  or  Ireland  through  Bublia  or  Waterford, 
Man  was  a  centre  from  which  they  could  refit  and  provision 
their  fleets,  and  to  which  they  could  retire.  When  the  last 
great  attack  on  Ireland  is  made  at  Clontarf,  it  is  in  the 
Orkneys  and  Man  that  the  expedition  is  prepared.  It  is 
most  difficult  to  say  with  certainty  when  the  leaders  and 
fighters  of  the  Northmen  in  Man  were  Danes  and  when 
they  were  Norwegian.  Both  in  turn,  like  the  French  and 
English  in  India,  held  the  island.  Then  is  not,  as  a  nile, 
much  reliance  to  be  placed  npon  pbilolf^ical  deductions 
from  place-names,  unless  one  knows  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  given,  but  it  is  ugnificant  that  in  such  a 
small  and  isolated  place  as  Man  there  are  a  very  large 
number  of  Norwegian  and  very  few  Danish  names. 

As  the  commercial  intercoorse  and  the  invasion  and 
settlement  flows  and  eddies  among  the  islands,  the  Scandi- 
navians fight  among  themselves  as  well  as  with  the  islanders, 
and  they  unite  for  quarrel  or  conquest,  for  plunder  or 
"  gathering  property  "  as  the  saga  calls  it,  with  e-ach  other 
or  with  the  native,  and  they  intermarry  with  each  other  or 
with  the  native. 

The  danghter  of  Ethelred  I  of  Wessex  becomes  the 
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queen  Thyra  of  Denmark,  who  built  the  Dannevirke,  the 
daughter  of  Constantine  II  of  Scotland  marriee  Olaf  Gnaran 
of  Dnblin,  and  the  daaghter  of  Malcolm  of  Scotland  Signrd 
the  earl  of  the  Orkneys.  Athelstan  of  Wessex  ^ves  his 
sister  to  Sitrio  of  Dublin,  king  of  the  North  Hnmbrians, 
Olaf  Trygrasson  of  Norway  marries  Gyda  the  sister  of  Olaf 
Onaran,  who  had  been  preriooBly  married  to  an  EngUehnian, 
Qormlaith  of  Leinater  becomes  SQCceseirely  the  wife  of  Olaf 
Cnaran,  of  Malachi  of  Meath,  and  of  Brian  of  Munster,  and 
Sigotd  the  crosader  is  betrothed  to  Biedmynja  the  daaghter 
of  the  king  of  Monster. 

It  does  not  appear  from  any  of  the  chronicles,  annals, 
or  sagas  that  any  of  these  people  had  any  difficulty  in 
onderstandiag  one  another's  language.  It  wonld  look  as  if 
there  were  little  difference  between  the  dialects  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Denmark  in  those  days  or  even  between  the 
language  of  Scandinavia  and  North  Humbria ;  ^  no  more 
possibly  than  between  the  English  spoken  in  the  United 
States,  England,  and  Australia.  Perhaps  it  was  for  this 
reason  that  the  oontemporaiy  chroniclers  of  Wessez  call 
them  all  "Danes,"  not  distinguishing  any  more  than  the 
Greek  or  Italian  wonld  now  distinguish  between  the 
American  of  Pittebui^  and  the  man  of  East  London.  The 
Irish  annals  do  make  the  distinction  between  the  Danars 
or  Black  Lochlonnachs  (Danes)  and  the  fair  Lochlonnacbs 
(Norwegians).  It  is  even  possible  that  Olaf  the  White, 
who  married  Aude  the  vety  wealthy,  was  eo-called  to  dis- 
tinguish him  as  a  Norwegian,  or  that  Harold  the  Black  of 
Islay,  the  father  of  Godred  Crovan  king  of  Man,  was  so- 
called  as  a  Dane.  Through  this  unfortunate  misnomer  it 
has  become  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between  the 
nationalities  of  the  invaders,  as  our  later  historians  have 
>  Tbat  then  ma  a  dfffereDoe  we  knov  from  th«  ugM,  bat  apparently 
uo  great  one.  StTrkar,  the  Harabal  of  Harold  Hardnda,  flying  trt>m  the 
defeat  of  StamfoTd  Bridge,  meete  «  man  in  a  Uned  ikiocoat.  He  asks  the 
man  to  sell  it  to  him.  "Not  !«  thee,"  tBys  I  be  peasant.  "Thoa  art  a 
Hathman ;  that  I  can  hear  by  thy  tongue ; "  bat  be  does  not  seeni  to 
have  had  any  diflloalty  la  understanding  Jtlm.  Harold  JlardnuUi  Saga, 
cbap.  ictIU. 
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stereotyped  the  error,  accepting  the  want  of  distiootion, 
and  leanng  as  nothing  to  correcst  it  except  a  laboriooB 
collation  of  anthoritieB  from  all  parts,  and  the  nnoertaiu 
evidence  of  pedigree.  Bat  it  is  as  necessary  to  make  the 
distinction  for  a  fall  understanding  of  the  st<nrf ,  as  it  wootd 
be  to  distingoish  the  different  Europeans  in  India  for  an 
elementary  understanding  of  the  British  conquests  there. 
For  the  islanders  made  alliances  where  possible  with  one 
body  of  Scandinavians  against  the  other,  and  we  can  only 
nnderstand  the  operations  in  any  part  of  Britain  if  we  know 
who  were  likely  to  be  the  allies,  and  who  the  enemies. 
Undoubtedly  the  overlord  in  Wessez  played  off  one  against 
the  other  in  North  Hombria,  bringing  in  a  Norwegian  from 
Dublin  to  rule  a  Danish  population  if  it  was  one. 

The  great  peasant  proprietors  of  Scandinavia  each  had 
his  own  ship  or  ships,  manned  with  his  followers  and  serfs, 
with  which  he  went  on  Viking  cruises  in  summer,  or  fled 
from  the  vengeance  of  his  enemy.'  Except  when  kings 
such  as  Sweyn  or  Magnus  Barfod  came  for  conquest,  these 
and  similar  levies  from  the  Orkneys  and  the  Hebrides  form 
the  attacking  force. 

When  the  Norwegian  or  Danish  over-king  comes  he  has 
to  reckon  with  the  difficulties  of  the  fyrd  or  militia  navy 
which  beset  all  the  rulers  of  the  islands.  He  brings  with 
him  some  of  his  own  private  ships,  such  as  Alfred  had  and 
Edgar  may  have  had,  besides  the  militia  force.  But  this 
last  is  only  bound  to  serve  for  a  limited  period,  and  has  a 
great  deal  to  say  as  to  the  point  of  attack  and  the  naval 
operations.  They  will  naturally  wish  for  a  campaign  which 
will  give  them  most  plunder.  Hakon's  misfortunes  at  Largs 
in  1263  were  largely  dne  to  the  refusal  of  his  militia  ships 
to  follow  out  his  plan  of  campaign. 

But  apart  from  this,  the  invader  was  on  a  very  different 
footii^  with  his  militia  from  the  island  rulers.     Plunder 

>  At,  for  InataDoe,  when  Ealf  Anuaon,  tbrBat«ned  t^  HagnoB  th«  Qood, 
hag  hii  ahip  manned  at  t,  moment'i  ooliae  by  hla  honae  aarruitB,  bii  good* 
pUc«d  OQ  board,  and  the  same  night  goea  oB  Co  plonder  In  Inland  and 
the  Hebrides. 
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was  the  only  reason  for  any  military  or  naval  expedition 
then.  T^e  Scandinavian  militia  wonld  very  willingly  bring 
their  ships  on  a  snmmer  ornise  which  promised  plunder — 
they  were  bom  seamen;  the  Saxon  or  the  Irifih  Fyrd  of 
inland  labonrers  would  most  nnwillingly  assemble  to  wait 
for  a  hard  battle  with  an  enemy  from  whom  little  or  nothing 
conld  be  got.  Hie  only  chance  of  a  retort  was  an  invasion 
from  Britain  into  Scandinavia,  the  attempt  to  plmider  Nidaros 
or  Lejre  or  Upsala.  If  Alfred  had  not  been  a  Christian  he 
and  Othere  might  possibly  have  gone  on  a  cmise  together. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain  from  any  of  the  records 
when  the  change  from  pagan  to  Christian  of  the  Northmen 
began  in  any  part.  It  was  so  much  a  matter  of  policy,  and 
often  was  so  tentative  and  meant  so  little,  that  it  is  only 
mentioned  in  the  sagas  or  Irish  annals  when  it  happens  to 
fit  into  the  story.  Thns  in  the  saga  of  Olaf  the  Saint  the 
casual  mention  in  chapter  li.  that  he  bnilt  a  chnrch  in 
Kidaros  is  the  first  notice  that  he  is  a  Christian.  The 
perusal  of  the  Irish  annals  leave  the  impression  that  the 
Northmen  were  often  Christians  during  the  invasions,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  English  dhronicles.  The 
process  of  conversion  was  a  very  gradnal  one. 

Undoubtedly  Viking  raids  were  so  common  on  all  coasts 
that  in  the  alraence  of  telegraphy  any  national  effort  in- 
volved risk  of  false  alarm'  of  national  invasion  when  there 
was  only  an  ordinary  plundering  expedition.  In  the  saga 
of  Hakon  the  Good,  for  instance,  it  is  told  how  Hakon 
Athelstan  fostre  had  arranged  a  series  of  beacons  to  guard 
against  invasion  by  the  sons  of  Erio  Bloodaze.  But  the 
people  had  got  into  the  habit  of  lighting  the  beacons  to 
call  their  neighbours  to  help  repel  isolated  Viking  raids. 
Hakon  laid  heavy  penalties  on  their  so  doing,  which  resulted 
in  Eric's  sons  being  enabled  to  creep  up  the  coast  unnoticed 
and  nearly  conquer  Norway.  The  difficulty  occasioned  by 
such  feverish  fear  would  be  equally  great  in  Britain,  and 
the  crying  of  wolf  equally  disastrous.  Very  naturally  the 
defence  rallied  very  leisurely  to  any  such  call.] 
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The  Northmen  observed  a  oongiBteDt  policy  of  ftttackjng  the 
point  of  least  reaiEtaiioe.  Where  there  was  a  strong  central 
goremment  they  contented  themselves  with  trading.  The 
stoat  resistance  of  London,  which  dosed  the  Thames  to  their 
ships,  the  atnbborn  defence  of  Wessex  by  Alfred,  and  the 
steady  advance  of  hia  saocessora  to  the  north  warned  them 
off  from  the  soath  of  the  larger  island,  so  that  fnnn  the  end 
oi  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Eldw  np  to  the  aooession  of 
Ethelred  U,  bo  far  as  they  attacked  Britain  at  all  in  force, 
they  concerned  themselves  mainly  with  Ireland,  settling  and 
consolidating  at  the  same  time  the  western  ooast  of  Scotland 
and  the  Isles,  and  fighting  fiercely  among  themselves.  There 
being  little  reinforcement  from  Scandinavia,  they  were  too 
mach  occupied  in  holding  their  own  in  these  parte,  and  in 
quarrelling  over  their  conqneets,  to  concern  themselves  mnch 
with  the  country  of  the  "  pacific"  Edgar. 

Before  entering  on  tMs  last  phase  of  the  Scandinavian 
attacks  I  wonld  again  recall  the  conditions  onder  which  they 
were  repelled. 

The  invasion  affected  all  parts  of  all  the  islands ;  it  must 
be  read  of  aa  a  whole :  get  out  of  your  minds  that  natrowing, 
blinding  notion  that  any  part  of  the  failure  was  doe  to  the 
"  wickedness "  or  incompetence  of  a  king.  That  is  con- 
clusively answered  by  the  historical  fact  that  in  1014  after 
Ethelred  II  had  led  the  forces  of  Wessex  for  thirty-six 
years,  tiie  Witan  recalled  him  to  the  throne  as  soon  as  the 
pressure  of  the  Northmen  loosened,  and  that  when  all  the 
rest  of  the  country  had  failed  him,  the  great  city  of  London 
stood  by  him  to  the  last.  He  r^gned  for  thtrty-eight  years 
until  his  death.  If  he  had  been  an  incompetent  king  he 
could  not  have  reigned  thirty^eight  months. 

There  was  no  national  life  beyond  the  slight  tie  of 
alliance  between  the  overlord  and  sub-kings,  and  that  tie 
broke  down  absolutely  as  against  a  foe  who  gave  no  otumoe 
of  plunder,  owned  no  home  that  conld  be  attacked,  and 
moved  so  quickly  that  land  forces  conld  not  be  ossembled  in 
time  to  strike  him  before  he  was  gone. 

Apart  from  this,  the  tie  was  in  ordinary  oases  liable  to  be 
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broken  b^  tbe  defection  of  the  snb-king,  if  his  immediate 
interests  seemed  to  be  better  served  by  changing  sides. 

He  great  trade  with  the  North  and  the  armed  character 
of  the  naval  trader  made  action  hj  the  defender  impossible 
tintil  the  armed  trader  developed  into  the  armed  enemy. 

The  great  valne  of  the  trade  and  the  al»ence  of  any 
national  control  over  it  made  this  change  from  trader  to 
pirate  tbe  easier. 

The  enemy  were  better  armed,  better  fed,  free  from  the 
hampering  necessity  of  protecting  food  BnppUea,  able  to 
choose  their  own  base  and  their  own  point  of  attack,  learned 
in  the  art  of  fortification,  and  r^atdlees  of  their  pledged 
word  when  it  snited  them. 

Besides  the  adverse  circnmstanoes  which  always  affect 
those  who  wait  to  be  invaded,  conditions  had  altered  in  other 
ways  since  Alfred's  day  so  as  to  serioasly  affect  the  chances 
of  defence. 

The  composition  of  the  population  had  altered.  The 
wealth  of  Britain,  the  advantages  of  its  commerce,  had 
brought  to  it  as  in  the  present  day  the  introduction  of 
foreign  blood  on  a  very  large  scale,  an  admixture  which 
wonld  be  more  noticeable  in  the  great  seaports  and  among 
the  sailors  than  elsewhere.  Tbe  Irish  kings  in  their  wars 
had  the  advantage  over  Wessex  in  that  the  Northmen  had 
very  early  established  themselves  in  great  strength  in  three 
prominent  trading  ports  as  masters,  so  that  there  was  always 
something  to  hit  at. 

Alfred  had  fought  his  battles  in  Weasex  with  the  men  of 
Weesex,  bat  Edgar  spent  his  boyhood  in  East  Anglia  under 
the  influence  of  Alfwens,  the  dowager  queen  of  the  Danish 
Gathrum,  and  this  and  the  onifyit^  monastidsm  had  had 
the  effect  of  gradually  introdndng  into  ofiice  even  in  Wessex 
men  of  Norse  blood  with  Norse  oonnectioos.  The  first  wife 
of  Ethelred  himself,  Elfleda  the  mother  of  Edmund  Ironside, 
was  the  daughter  of  Thured,  a  Danish  chief. 

The  encouragement  given  to  the  Northmen,  and  the 
use  of  them  as  mercenary  soldiers  by  Athelstan  and  his 
snooessors,  is  hinted  at  in  the  Chronicles  as  a  canse  of 
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miBfortuiie.  In  view  of  the  extended  operations  in  North 
Hnmlnu,  this  placing  of  power  in  the  hands  of  Dane  or 
Norwegian  was  neoeBsaiy.  Bat  it  aocoonts  for  some  of  the 
later  difficnities  of  Weseex.  Of  Edgar  the  poetical  monk 
Bays  that  he  "  outlandish  men  hither  enticed  and  harmful 
people  allured  to  this  land."  TJndonbtedly  the  foreign  element 
was  veiy  large,  inolnding  men  of  high  position  and  much 
property,  each  as  Fallig,  the  hnsband  of  Gnnhild,  Sweyn's 
sister,  who  deserted  to  Sweyn  at  a  oritioal  moment  in  1001. 
After  St.  Brioe  the  loelandio  Scald  Gunlang  Ormstunga  still 
remains  with  Ethelred. 

We  know  from  the  ooins  fonnd  in  Gtottaland  that  there 
was  an  extennre  trade  with  Scandinavia  in  Etheh^'s  time, 
a  great  part  of  it  being  with  London  and  Bristol  The 
hostile  raids  and  the  commerce  act  and  react  on  each  other, 
causing  an  increase  of  Northmen  in  the  islands,  traders  who 
at  any  moment  may  become  pirates,  and  pirates  who  may 
settle  as  peaceful  citinena. 

In  Ethelred's  time  the  Northmen  who  have  settled  hare 
largely  mixed  with  the  Saxons,  and  to  a  limited  extent  form 
one  nation  with  them,  as  in  Ireland  they  mixed  with  the 
Irish.  Bnt  only  to  a  limited  extent.  They  are  still  separ- 
able racially  as  Northmen;  they  are  still  open  to  the  call 
from  men  of  their  own  raoe,  who  can  back  their  claim  to 
mle  with  solid  power.  When  Norman  William  claims  the 
throne  of  Wessex,  his  task  is  made  greatly  easier  by  the 
leaning  of  the  East  and  North  to  a  Norse  raler.  They  may 
not  like  William.  Bot  they  hate  Saxon  Wessex,  and  under 
the  combined  hatred  of  North  Hnmbria  and  Normandy  it 
goee  nnder. 

The  feeling  of  distntst  is  not  on  the  one  side  only. 
Weesez  does  not  trust  the  Scandinavian.  It  knows  that 
in  time  of  danger  it  mnst  connt  on  lakewarmnesa  or  open 
hostility  from  this  part  of  the  popalation.  And  hence  in 
time  of  great  danger  the  massacre  of  St.  Brice. 

Another  great  change  was  in  the  condition  at  sea. 

So  long  as  the  danger  to  be  met  was  that  of  sporadic 
raids  on  the  sonth  or  east  coast  they  oonld  be  met  firom 
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Weesex  as  Alfred  met  them,  either  by  allowing  the  invader 
to  land  and  meeting  him  on  land,  or  by  tackling  Mm  at  sea 
with  a  fleet  bnilt  in  Weasaz  or  East  Anglia.  This  last 
Alfred  attempted,  in  the  main  nnsnocessfnlly,  with  the  few 
"  long  ships  "  bnilt  and  manned  with  FrisiaQ  mercenaries 
out  of  his  own  personal  revennes. 

We  hare  no  means  of  ascertaining  bow  far  his  snoceBBorB 
had  occasion  to  nse  fleets,  or  to  follow  his  example.  Athebtan, 
we  are  told,  inraded  Scotland  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land,  bnt 
whether  the  boats  were  bnilt  and  manned  in  North  Hnmbria, 
or  were  a  mercenary  fleet  of  Northmen  (which  would  be 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  habits  of  the  times),  there  is 
nothing  to  tell  as. 

Bnt  daring  those  times  the  noose  tdghtened  ronnd  Wessez 
antil  no  half  measares  at  sea  conld  save  her.  By  979,  the 
seaports  and  tiie  great  riTers  of  Ireland  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  Danes  and  Norwegians ;  the  Norwegian  posBessions  in 
the  western  islands  and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  had  been 
folly  settled,  and  the  Northmen  oconpied  Normandy,  con- 
trolled Flanders,  and  held  all  England  north  of  a  line  drawn 
(ron^y)  &om  Chester  by  way  of  Bedford  to  London  as 
independent  earldoms  under  Weasez. 

Then  oomes  the  arrangement  with  Maccna,  which  pnts 
a  Norse  fleet  in  the  hands  of  the  Wessex  kings.  How  long 
this  arrangement  lasted,  whether  1»  Msccns's  death  in  977 
only,  or  to  Dnnstan's  death  in  988,  there  is  nothing  to 
show.  Bnnstan  may  or  may  not  have  retired  from  pnblic 
life  in  his  last  days,  bat  in  any  oase  the  monk  who  wrote  the 
later  ChronioleB  took  oare  to  represent  him  as  prophesying 
the  disasters  that  ooonrred,  and  as  not  responsible  for  them. 
If  hia  policy  of  protecting  the  coasts  in  the  west  by  a  mer^ 
cenary  fleet  oS  Chester  had  been  given  ap,  the  ezonsing  of 
Danstan  wonld  be  jnstified. 

In  Ethehred's  reign  we  hear  for  the  first  time  of  a 
temporary  fleet  being  collected  as  a  national  force  by  means 
of  a  national  tax  on  land,  by  the  orders  of  the  Idng  and 
his  Witan.  Bnt  there  is  nothing  to  soggest  to  ns  that 
beyond  the  limits  of  Wessex,  of  Western  Mercia,  possibly 
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of  central  East  England,  the  king  had  an;  power  of  levy 
either  of  ships  or  of  men. 

When  any  fleet  was  assembled  at  any  one  point  it  would, 
except  for  great  seaports  SDoh  as  London  or  Bristol,  which 
provided  for  tlieir  own  defence,  be  a  local  levy,  not  of  seamen 
specially,  and  a  levy  for  a  time  only. 

The  difficnlty  of  assembling  an  efficient  fleet  for  defence 
woold  seem  to  be  insuperable.  The  Mefa  kings,  even  in 
their  most  viotorions  days,  never  attempted  it.  For  the 
Wessez  kings  the  only  pnrely  Saxon  eeaboard  was  south 
of  the  Thames ;  the  command  of  the  sea  had  been  allowed 
to  pass  so  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Northmen,  that 
the  sailors  were  in  great  part  Norse.  It  woold  be  daogerons 
for  the  Wessex  king  to  encourage  the  bnilding  of  ships 
among  the  popnlation  north  of  the  Thames. 

When  these  fleets  of  boats  with  their  little  crews  of 
twenty  men  or  so  had  been  bnilt  and  manned  in  the 
different  ports  along  the  coast,  a  long  and  dangerous  delay 
took  place  between  the  order  and  its  ezecntion  before  they 
coald  be  assembled  for  defence  at  any  one  point.  Probably 
many  were  lost  on  the  way.  And  when  they  had  been 
assembled,  as  there  was  no  standing  navy,  and  no  means 
to  keep  it  afloat,  the  ships'  crews  went  borne  when  the  term 
of  service  had  expired,  and  the  navy  was  disbanded,  as 
likely  as  not  at  the  omcial  moment  of  the  campaign.  This 
happened  to  Harold's  fleet  jnst  before  the  battle  of  Hastings, 
enabling  William  to  cross  safely  to  SuBsex. 

When  a  Wessex  fleet  is  heard  of  at  this  time,  it  is  met 
with  eitfaer  in  the  north-west  opposite  Man  or  Anglesey, 
or  watching  the  narrows  of  the  channels  in  defence  of 
London. 

When  collected,  the  whole  fleet  would  hare  to  keep 
together  and  wait  for  the  enemy,  who  cotild  change  his 
objective  if  he  heard  of  the  defence,  and  go  elsewhere. 
If  distribnted  along  the  coast  at  likely  points,  there  wonld 
be  no  chance  on  bis  approach  of  collecting  them  in  time. 

Under  snch  conditions  there  wonld  not  appear  to  have 
been  any  ofaance  for  a  snooessfnl  defence,  if  the  defenders 
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waited  for  the  enemy  to  arriTe.  Ttey  never  knew  in  what 
qaarter  to  expect  him,  or  how  far  he  might  be  aesiHted  by 
the  foreign  population ;  he  never  gave  them  a  ofaance  of  a 
battle  in  the  open  if  he  oonld  poasibly  avoid  it,  his  plan 
being  always  to  land,  plunder,  and  retreat  to  hifl  ahipe. 

It  is  to  the  credit  of  Weasez  that,  while  the  North- 
men ear^  settled  and  held  the  cities  of  Dnblin,  Limerick, 
and  Waterford  nuder  their  Norse  kings,  at  the  close  of 
the  Btm^le  in  1016  the  Danes  had  no  settlements  in 
Wessez.  London  had  been  held  against  them,  and  their 
only  base  was  the  Isle  of  Wight,  from  which  a  weaker 
naval  force  oonld  not  dislodge  them.'  We  hear  of  no  naval 
battles  in  the  Irish  wars,  bot  Etbelred  made  eftorts,  both 
west,  sonth,  and  east,  to  meet  his  foes  at  sea. 

The  only  remedy,  if  remedy  there  was,  lay  in  ooooter- 
attaoks,  snoh  as  those  with  which  Pitt  met  the  threat  of 
invasion  from  Kormandy  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War. 
Here  another  difScnlty  met  Ethelred  and  his  advisers. 
Pitt's  oounterstroke  oonld  be  delivered  close  home  in  the 
enemy's  country,  the  sonrce  from  which  he  had  drawn 
his  forces.  But  the  only  effectual  attack  for  Ethelred  to 
make  was  to  disturb  the  plunder  depots  in  Flanders,  in 
Kormandy,  in  the  Orkneys,  Man  and  Anglesey,  in  Dublin, 
and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  This  seems  to  have  been 
attempted  when  possible.  In  986  the  diocese  of  Rochester 
was  ravaged,  presumably  to  prevent  the  Northmen  from 
making  use  of  Sheppey  as  a  station.  As  the  king  was  only 
then  seventeen  years  of  age,  the  raid  mast  have  been  made 
with  Dnnstan's  consent  or  under  his  authority. 

In  1000  Ethelred  followed  >  Sweyn's  ships  into  the 
Normao  ports,  and  in  the  same  year  he  marched  north 
with  his  forces  to  Cumbria,  bis  fleet  attacking  Man  and 
following  him  along  the  ooast,  possibly  with  an  intention 
of  attacking  the  Norwegians  in  the  Western  Isles,  bat  being 
beaten  off  by  contrary  winds.     He  had  very  good  reason  for 

'  Std,  qnery,  di<l  the;  not  oconpy  BriEtol,  wbich  Is  not  meationsd  in 
the  moDuiio  cbroniole  t 

*  Tba  ftntboritlM  for  thi<  tan  tot;  qautioDable,  bat  tbe  fact  is 
profaKble. 
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Diftlring  this  raid.  The  oteck  giyen  to  Uie  Korthmen  in 
Iretaod  by  the  defeat  of  Glemnaaia  mnst  h&ve  seat  tlie 
roving  mercenarieB  who  formed  their  amues  in  search  of 
new  fields  for  pinnder,  and  the  death  of  Olaf  Tiygrasson  at 
Svold  had  left  Sigurd  the  Stoat  of  the  OrkneTS  free  to  attack 
Olaf 'b  ally. 

With  an  inferior  force  at  Sea  snch  coanter-attacks  were 
rare.  To  defend  the  whole  line  of  ooast  was  imposmble ; 
the  king  oonld  only  goard  the  estaaries  of  the  Thames  and 
Severn,  thos  covering  London  and  Bristol,  and  keep  watch 
on  the  border  line  of  Merda  from  Chester  to  London. 

Compelled  tamely  to  await  attacks  whi<^  came  without 
notice  from  the  storm  and  went  back  into  the  fog,  withont 
any  hostile  base  against  which  to  direct  a  oonnter-stroke 
there  would  seem  from  the  first  to  have  been  no  possible 
end,  when  the  invasion  in  force  was  once  pushed  home, 
bat  defeat  and  conquest.  Confased  and  half-told  as  is  the 
story  o{  the  Chromde,  it  woold  seem  as  if  the  nombers 
of  the  invaders  had  been  remarkably  small,  or  the  defence 
most  stubborn  and  ably  directed,  whic^  protracted  such  a 
conquest  for  more  than  thirty-five  years. 

So  long  as  EtJielred  ooold  isolate  the  raids  to  the  south 
ooast,  where  they  conld  be  dealt  with  by  a  fairly  loyal 
population,  he  was  safe  from  the  evil  which  oame  on  Um 
in  1013,  when  Sweyn  landed  in  tiie  Humber,  raised  all  the 
north,  and  then  attached  Wessex  by  land. 

This  invasion  is  not  very  interesting  and  very  difficult 
to  follow,  but  its  difficulties  are  worth  more  consideration 
than  to  be  swept  to  one  side  by  abase  of  a  king. 
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THE  FOUR  MINORS  OF  WE8SEX— 
BIHELRBD  11  (978-1016) 

EthELRED  II,  the  last  of  fonr  minorB  in  Bacceesion,  when 
he  was  orowned  by  Donstan  was  a  hay  of  ten  years  of  age. 
It  IB  the  nuBfortnoe  of  such  prolonged  minoritiea  that,  at  a 
time  when  qoick  jndgment  and  a  habit  of  qniok  action  on 
the  part  of  ^e  leaders  was  essential  for  any  snooess,  both 
king  and  people  had  become  accustomed  by  habits  of  three 
reigns  to  look  for  oonsnltation  ctf  ministerB  and  delegation  of 
authority  in  the  place  of  independent  action  by  the  king. 

That  £tbeh?ed  shoold  hare  been  called  the  "  Unready " 
in  the  sense  of  one  who  does  not  listen  to  counsel  passes 
homan  comprehension.*  Before  his  aooession  the  Witan  is 
seldom  mentioned,  except  in  oonnection  with  the  making  of 
laws,*  nor  is  it  mentioned  in  his  re^  nntil  the  year  992, 
after  Dnnstan's  death,  when  Ethelred  was  of  age.  After 
this  the  sitoation  becomes  so  serions  that  the  king  cannot 
deal  with  it  1:^  the  ordinary  method  of  calling  oat  t^e  local 
militia.  The  defence  becomes  a  national  matter,  few 
meaanres  of  defence  being  mentioned  witiiont  a  oonsoltatioD 
of  the  Witan,  with  the  result  that  the  king  and  nobles  are 
often  consulting  and  possibly  disputing  over  measDres  of 
defence  when  the  leaders  would  have  been  executing  the 
result  of  their  deliberations.     "All  these  things  befell  us 

'  Who  wu  it  who  Bnt  gave  bim  this  osma  I 

<  Tho  prouDble  of  the  Utwt  at  Alfred  stat«a  tbst  Alfred  oomnuuidBd 
the  laws  to  be  wiltteo,  mad  releoted  some  by  ooniml  of  hit  Witmn :  of  the 
law*  ot  AtlielitAD,  that "  the  bwa  were  made  by  Athelitan  king,  with  the 
coDiue]  o(  Wolf bdtn  arobbisbope  and  ol  mjr  other  blebope  "  :  ot  the  laws 
of  Bdgar  that  "  this  is  the  ordlnanoe  which  king  Edgar  with  the  ooQDsel 
of  his  Witan  ordained  " ;  ol  the  laws  of  Bthelrad  "  wblob  king  Stbelred 
and  Us  Witan  oidalned. " 
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throDgh  imwiae  counsel,  that  they  were  not  in  time  offered 
tribute  or  fought  i^^ainBt;  and  when  they  had  done  the 
most  evil,  then  peace  and  truce  was  made  with  them  " 
(Saxon  Chr.  1011).  The  chronicler  might  not  be  a  very 
good  judge  of  the  position  of  forces  and  the  neoeseitiea, 
when  it  was  time  to  fight  and  when  to  pay  tribute;  but 
the  passage  shows  the  opinion  at  the  time  as  to  the  source 
of  lUffictUty. 

The  long  sapremacy  of  Dunstan  over  all  other  men  had 
minimised  in  the  three  preceding  reigns  the  evils  (^  this 
delisted  authority.  On  hia  death  in  988  a  stru^le  between 
the  nobles  for  control  over  the  young  king  must  have 
weakened  authority  just  when  it  was  most  wanted.  It  may 
have  become  necessary  to  balance  Scandinavian  with  English 
influence  by  these  consultations. 

We  know  nothing  whatever  of  Ethelred's  character  from 
any  trustworthy  contemporary  source.  The  violent  abuse  of 
him,  which  has  become  a  chronic  disease  with  our  historians, 
had  its  origin  in  the  efforts  of  the  biographers  of  Dunstan 
to  clear  Dunstan's  memory  from  any  responsibility  for  mis- 
fortnnes  which  bad  already  happened. 

Whetiier  good  or  bad,  when  the  habit  of  taking  advice  is 
established,  it  becomes  extremely  difficult  for  a  young  king, 
when  of  age,  to  shake  off  either  his  advisers  or  the  habit  of 
taking  advice  at  improper  moments,  weakening  the  prompt- 
ness of  exercise  of  his  judgment  at  moments  when  prompt 
action  is  most  required.  We  have  examples  of  this  later  on 
in  the  reigns  of  the  English  kings,  Henry  IQ,  Bicfaard  11, 
and  Henry  VI;  they  were  none  of  them  necessarily  bad 
rulers,  bat  were  men  who,  baring  been  under  tutors  and 
governors  in  their  early  dealings  with  affairs  of  State,  found 
it  impossible  to  break  with  the  habit  of  avoiding  responsi- 
bility by  leaning  on  and  waiting  for  the  advice  of  others, 
a  habit  which  no  mediGBval  kmg  could  afford  safely  to 
contract 

Exertions  of  autiiority  by  such  mlers  are  always  fitful 
and  uncertain,  violent  when  they  shonld  have  been  con- 
ciliating, and  hesitating  when   prompt  slaughter  was   the 
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Bole  remedy.  "  Woe  onto  thee,  O  land,  when  thy  king  is 
a  child." 

We  moat  not,  however,  lose  sight  of  one  riew  of  this 
freqnent  consaltation  of  the  Witan.  The  Witau  was  not  in 
the  first  instance  a  legislative  assembly,  like  onr  modem 
Parliaments,  bat  (like  Mahon's  consaltation  of  his  tribal 
leaders  before  Salooit)  a  meeting  of  the  execntive  of  war 
leaders  and  heads  of  tribes  before  action,  an  army  council 
for  deliberation  over  the  immediate  affairs  of  the  nation. 
Any  action  taken  after  this  was  the  resolt  of  conference  and 
joint  decision,  when  all  the  ezpedient«  that  seemed  possible 
had  been  pat  before  the  meeting,  and  it  was  taken  on  the 
joint  responsibility  of  the  whole  nation. 

That  the  initiative  was  not  always  with  the  king  is 
shown  I^  the  first  national  collection  of  Danegelt  being 
made  on  the  advice  and  by  the  persoaeioQ  of  Siric  or 
Sigeric,  archbishop  of  Canterbnry,  Danstan's  saooeseor. 
The  entry  in  the  CSironicle  woald  rather  give  the  idea  that 
the  yoang  king,  as  was  natoral  to  a  yoang  man,  proposed  to 
fight  on,  but  was  overraled  by  his  elders. 

His  redgn  is  a  melancholy  record  of  an  nnsnccoBsfal 
stra^le,  marked  by  internal  distrust  and  treachery,  famine 
and  marrain,  so  great  as  sometimes  to  drive  away  the  invader, 
and  an  nnremitting  series  of  naval  raids  by  small  forces  of 
Scandinavian  "shipmen"  in  all  directions,  so  pointed  that 
the  maddened  defenders  never  knew  where  next  they  were 
to  prepare  for  attack.  The  ohronicler,  anable  as  he  was 
in  the  seclosion  of  his  monastery  to  draw  any  well-balanced 
condasum  from  a  sarvey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  straggle, 
yet  Boms  ap  the  position  fairly  when  he  says :  "  When  they 
were  eastwards,  then  were  oar  forces  kept  westwards ;  and 
when  they  were  soathwards,  then  were  oar  forces  north- 
wards."' 

Hemmed  in  between  hostile  Wales  and  Scandinavian 
powers,  the  kingdom  of  Weeeex  was  far  more  difficult  to 
defend  from  saoh  nuds  than  the  more  compact  Ireland, 

>  See  IntrodactoTj  Chapter,  "The  Hecords  of  the  Times,"p.  xliii. 
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which  had  to  meet  attacks  only  from  the  Orkney  earldtaa 
or  throngh  Man.  The  vory  shape  of  Wessex  itaelf,  the  king 
floathem  seaboard  ending  in  the  narrow  peninsula  of  the 
hostile  ComiBh  Britons,  the  long,  wide  eflttiaries  of  the 
Severn  and  Thames,  the  two  rivers  almost  meeting  by  the 
Wiltshire  downs,  were  very  favourable  to  an  invader  who 
oould  choose  his  point  of  attack  at  his  will. 

Throngh  Man  by  the  Bihble  or  the  Dee  the  foes  od  the 
west  coald  join  htmds  with  those  in  North  Humbria,  and 
through  the  Hnmher  or  tiie  Tees  the  new  allies  from  Scandi- 
navia with  those  in  Ireland. 

Thns  the  loyalty  of  Mercia,  the  advanced  poet  of  Wesaez 
to  the  north,  becomes  the  key  to  the  sitoation.  (Sec  note  at 
end  of  chapter.) 

Wales  was  always  hostile  and  imoertain. 

Soon  after  Ethelred's  accession  the  friendly  alliance  with 
Maccns  of  Man  came  to  an  end.  His  dynasty  was  replaced 
by  a  hostile  and  far  more  powerful  neighbonr.  The  Nor- 
wegians of  the  Orkneys  showed  renewed  activity.  In  982 
Signrd,  afterwards  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  attacked  Man,  bat 
was  bought  off.  In  986-7  there  was  a  great  battle  in  Man 
between  Godfrey  the  king  of  the  Sndreys  and  the  Danes. 
In  987  Godfrey  the  son  of  Maccns  was  defending  Man 
against  the  Northmen  from  Dalriada.  In  989,  after  the 
death  of  Godfrey,  Signrd  took  possession  of  both  Man  and 
the  Sndreys,  bringing  all  parte  to  tJie  west  of  Scotland 
onder  the  Norwegian  earldom  c^  the  Orkneys,  Meredith 
of  North  Wales  at  the  same  time  paying  the  Northmen 
for  a  peace.  Abont  the  same  time  the  Norwegians 
defeated  the  Scots  in  a  battle  near  Kinloss,  in  Moray, 
north  of  the  Grampians,  and  advanced  so  far  as  to  take 
Elg^n  and  Nairn.  In  985  Harold  Blnetooth  was  killed, 
it  is  said  by  his  son  Sweyn,  who  hod  sworn  at  ^e 
fnneral  feast  that  he  wonld  conqner  Wessex.  Ethelred's 
ravaging  of  the  diocese  of  Rochester  in  the  following  year 
was  probably  intended  to  prevent  the  Danish  pirates  who 
cntiBed  off  the  month  of  the  Thames  watching  for  merchant 
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ships,  from  getting  a  foothold  in  Sheppey,  as  Cannte  anc- 
oeeded  in  doing  after  Ethelred's  death.> 

This  joining  of  the  western  isles  with  the  Orkneys 
destroyed  altogether  the  balance  of  power  in  the  isles  whioh 
had  given  Wessex  peace. 

Malcolm,  who  became  king  of  Scots  in  1005,  hastened  to 
make  peace  with  the  Northmen,  giving  Sigurd  his  daughter 
in  marriage. 

Brian,  after  Glenmsma,  had  entered  into  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Northmen  of  Irish  ports,  with  a  view  to  the 
dethronement  of  Malachi. 

Only  Wessex  stood  aloof.  Henceforward  Ethelred  mnst 
gnard  agunst  renewed  trouble  from  the  north-west. 

Add  to  this  that  there  was  a  large  slave  popnlation  in 
the  conntiy  which  would  neither  be  efficiently  armed  nor 
likely  to  show  mnch  fight  with  the  enemy.  Of  the  impos- 
sibility of  foreseeing  engagements  at  sea  I  have  already 
spoken. 

The  Chronicles  begin  to  record  the  raids  on  Wessex  on 
a  small  scale  soon  after  Ethelred's  accession,  Sonthampton, 
Thanet,  and  Chester  being  attacked  in  980  (Chester  by  "  a 
northern  ship  fcxrce"),  the  shores  of  Devon  in  981,  and 
Portland  Bill  in  Dorset  in  982.  The  Welsh  tribntaries  in 
Cornwall  and  Wales  were  raided  in  981,  bat  this  would  not 
ooncem  Wessex,  the  weakening  of  the  Welsh  being  an  ad- 
vantage rather  than  a  danger  to  the  kingdom. 

In  991  a  mnch  more  formidable  attack  was  made  on 
East  Anglia  by  a  lai^  force,  They  were  bravely  withstood 
l^  the  East  AfigHnna  nnder  Brithnoth,  the  Scandinavian 
earl,  at  Maldon,  in  a  battle  which  is  historic  in  so  far  that 
it  inspired  an  ear^  epic  poem.  The  Northmen  won  the 
day  and  Brithnoth  lost  his  life.  Aoocn-ding  to  one  version 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  of  which  the  dates  are  mnoh  con- 
fused, the  leader  of  the  Northmen  in  this  battle  of  Maldon 

'  A«  the  ttory  about  Dunitan  pAvlng  Ethelred  £1M  to  stopbiaravSigBR 
odI;  appean  flnt  In  Otbeom'n  re^  lat«  Ufa  of  Dntutan,  th«  aooatneot  ol 

Kitenoe  twelve  jtmxt  later  in  Kemble'i  Codtx  Difl^MuUiaa  iM  probablT  m 
jery.    Tbaie  wm*  ao  mirab  Daniah  blood  Mnoog  the  higher  olergj  that 
the  bUhop  of  BochMt«r  maj  have  been  a  Dane, 
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was  OUf  TtygTaaion.  This  iuTasion  led  to  the  first  national 
collection  of  Danegelt,  a  payment  to  tbeee  Northmen  as  the 
prioe  of  a  lasting  peaoe  witJi  Wessez,  "  on  the  advice,"  sajb 
Florence,  "  of  Siric,!  archbiahop  of  CsDtorbniy,  and  the 
eorldermen,  Ethelward  and  Elfric." 

Aa  I  hare  pointed  out  prerioosly,  this  "  biiTing  of  a 
peaoe,"  which  gave  time  to  prepare  messDres  of  defence,  was 
new  only  in  this,  that  it  was  not  local,  bnt  made  for  the 
first  time  by  the  king  and  Witan  on  behalf  of  all  Weesex, 
and  that  it  was  provided  tor  hy  a  general  tax  on  land,  the 
first  tax  of  which  we  have  any  record.  How  this  tax  was 
collected,  its  amonnt,  or  what  was  the  system  of  land  valua- 
tion we  can  only  gneas.  Probably  the  earls  and  sherifh  of 
counties  made  the  payments  for  their  people,  and  kept  a 
handsoroe  oommisaion  on  the  amonnt  paid  in.  Any  par- 
ticulars either  of  collection  or  <^  distribation  wonld  be  quite 
unknown  to  the  chroniclers,  whose  estimate  would  be  either 
guesswork  or  gossip  from  irresponsible  sonroes.  The  greater 
part  of  the  tax  mnst  have  been  paid  always  in  prodace 
or  labonr. 

The  tax  mnst  have  fallen  heavily  on  the  religions  foun- 
dations, which  had  hitherto  been  exempt  from  military 
service,  and  it  mnst  have  been  confined  practically  to  Weesex 
and  western  Mercia,  aa  onder  the  cironmstanoea  there  could 
have  been  no  means  short  of  force  for  obtuning  oontribn- 
tions  from  East  Anglia,  Wales,  or  North  Hnmbria. 

It  is  very  nnlikely  that  the  whole,  or  even  the  la^r 
part,  of  the  amonnt  ooUected  was  paid  to  the  plundering 
Danes,  as  the  object  of  any  such  levy  waa  to  make  prepara- 
tions in  the  breathing  time  gained  for  measures  of  national 
defence,  and  the  levies  were  generally  followed  by  the  collec- 
tion of  a  temporary  fieet  and  offenBive  measnree. 

The  respite  in  this  case  waa  nsed  to  collect  a  fleet  at 
London  to  "  entrap  the  army  "  into  some  bay  or  river  where 
they  might  be  snrronnded  and  dealt  with  by  both  land  and 

'  Or  Sigeiic.  A  iMmed  arcbbishop  wbo  traraUed  to  Rome  and  ha* 
left  ni  his  itinetary.  It  U  nippoMd  that  th«  Anglo-SKton  CottODiatia 
map  WM  made  by  an  IrUh  monk  in  bii  household. 
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sea  f orceB.  But  the  plan  was  giran  away  to  the  Northmen 
by  Elfric,  the  eorlderman  of  Mercia,  who  with  two  bishops 
and  an  earl  had  command  of  the  fleet.  Thia  Elfric  had  been 
"  banished  the  land  "  for  some  canse  in  985  and  had  fled  to 
Denmark.  He  now  deserted  to  the  enemy  with  his  ship, 
warning  them  of  the  attack.  As  a  conBeqnence  only  one 
ship  was  captured  1^  the  king's  fleet,  but  the  rest  of  the 
enemy  met  the  Londoners  and  East  Saxoos  in  their  flight, 
and  were  beaten  oS  with  lose,  Elfric's  ship  being  taken  as 
he  escaped  from  it. 

In  the  next  year  we  hare  one  of  the  few  notices  of 
doings  in  Korth  Hnmbria.  Beaten  off  in  Wessex,  the 
Northmen,  whoever  they  were,  for  we  never  know  if  it  was 
tte  same  force,  went  up  to  North  Humbria,  stormed  and 
plundered  Bamborougb,  and  then  sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Hamber.  Here  the  North  Humbrian  forces  met  them,  bnt 
the  leaders,  men  with  Scandinavian  names,  began  the  flight. 
The  chronicler  says  nothing  further,^  nor  is  there  any 
farther  mention  of  North  Humbria  until  Sweyn  enters 
Wessex  from  the  north. 

Hots. — Mercia,  Eouth-west  ol  WatUug  Street— that  is  to  taj,  all  the 
Uidlftuds  uortb  at  the  Avon  uid  tbe  Thames,  uid  soatb  of  a  line  dnwu  from 
Cheater  to  IiDDdoti  by  naj  of  Bedfoid  and  tbe  Lea — would  Eeem  to  be  tbe 
onl;  part  of  the  Island  which  was  actnally  inoorpoisted  with  Weasex  in  tbe 
advaaoe  by  Alfred's  snooessoTs  wbloh  followed  bis  treaties  with  the  Danes 
giving  this  territorf  to  him.  However  indepeDdeot  it  ma;  have  been 
nnder  (be  great  Bthelfleda,  It  seenu  oeitain  that  at  bar  death  it  was 
annexed  to  Weuex,  aod  that  although  stUI  a  separate  earldom  it  did  not 
enjoy  that  independenoe  which  even  in  the  i«ign  of  Henry  VIII  reudeied 
North  Himibria,  goveniad  by  bal[-regal  earls,  formidable  in  revolt.  How 
far  sDob  annexation  carried  any  power  of  levying  money  or  of  altering 
legal  custom  we  have  no  knowledge,  bnt  il  almost  certainly  gave  Wessex 
the  right  to  call  out  the  Mercian  levies  on  tbe  same  terms  as  those  of 
Wessex,  and  to  call  on  the  frontier  towns  to  fortify  for  defence. 

So  long  as  the  earls  ol  Mercia  can  be  tmsted  to  keep  Wales  in  oheok, 
to  secure  Chester  and  tbe  month  of  the  Severn,  and  to  present  a  solid 
front  to  the  Hortbmen  of  Korth  Hnmbria,  the  kingdom  was  free  to  unite 
its  forces  against  tbe  attacks  from  Soandioavia  on  London  and  the  sontb. 
It  Is  Hercia  in  Btbelred's  reign  which  answers  to  Leinster  In  Ireland,  and 
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U  U  tbe  repeftted  obange  of  eHee  of  tba  enria  of  UeioU  which  pnaXjte 
all  the  plAiu  of  the  Wmmz  king. 

It  ibonld  be  noticed  that  daring  tbe  whole  of  this  reign  it  if  veiy 
exoeptlonal  to  heat  of  a  raid  on  North  Hnmbrla.  Either  Btholied  oon- 
tenlod  himnlf  with  holding  the  line  north  of  Herda  with  mob  men  ••  be 
oonld  keep  in  the  &«ld  (whloh  would  agree  with  the  mention  of  "  all  the 
arm;  north  of  Watling  Street,"  which  submitted  to  Sweyo  in  1013),  or 
there  is  a  lack  of  mention  beoanae  North  Hnmbria,  friendly  to  the  North- 
men, was  not  i«ided.  The  raid  on  Cambria  in  1000  wonld  be  easier  if  an 
armj  wai  atatloned  along  this  line  of  Watling  Street,  and  the  leriei  ooold 
be  drawn  from  thla  inatead  of  from  tbe  plosgbmen  of  Weasex. 
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CHAPTER  XrV 

THS  CONQUEST  OF  WES8EX 
I.  BWIYN  AHD  OLAF  TrTOVA880H 

FfiOM  this  time  the  invasioii  took  a  form  which  no  partial 
viabaej  oonld  check.  In  994,  Sweyn,  king  of  Denmark, 
who  in  993  had  entered  North  Wales  from  Man,  and  Olaf 
TrygvasBon,  afterwards  the  famooB  king  of  Norway,  who 
had  been  living  in  Bn^and  and  Ireland  leading  plnndwing 
ezpeditiona  to  the  Hebrides,  Man,  and  the  west  coast  of 
Scotland,  came  in  person  with  large  fleets  (ninety -fonr 
ships)  for  conquest,  sailed  up  the  Thames,  and  attacked 
London. 

The  brave  city,  itself  largely  peopled  with  ScandinaTian 
merchants  (who  had  there  their  own  ohorches,  markets,  and 
law  courts)  repelled  the  pagans.  The  two  kings  then  sconred 
the  coast  of  Ebbbx  and  the  sonth  ooast  from  the  month  of 
the  Thames  to  Soathampton,  and,  landing,  procured  horses 
for  an  expedition  inland.  Ethelred  and  his  Witan  adc^ted 
the  policy  which  from  that  time  forward  was  becoming 
Tery  osnal  in  dealing  with  small  mobile  bodies  of  men  in 
armour,  now  that  the  art  of  fortification  was  beginning  to 
be  nnderstood.  Henry  IX  and  his  sons  treat  the  raids  on 
Normandy  by  the  kings  of  France  in  the  same  way,  and 
l^  it  the  kings  of  France  nullify  the  effects  of  the  brilliant 
victories  of  Edward  III  and  his  son  in  the  fonrteentih 
century. 

They  let  the  enemy  waste  themselves,  galloping  over  the 
ootmtry,  trusting  to  the  alarmed  inhabitants  to  secrete  their 
valoables  and  to  drive  off  their  cattle,  starving  out  the  in- 
vader, while  they  themselves  held  the  fortified  towns.    The 
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nlenoe  of  the  Chronioles  as  to  the  great  towns  is  rery  re- 
markable. London  is  attacked,  but  never  taken  except  b; 
Etiielred  and  Olaf  the  Saint ;  Soathampton  is  mentioned  as 
being  plondered,  Oxford  as  being  bantt ;  bnt  Winchester, 
after  its  sack  in  860,  is  never  mentioned.  Biistol,  the  great 
seaport  and  Irish  market,  is  never  mentioned  at  all  The 
five  Danish  bnrghs  are  only  mentioned  when  Sweyn 
oonqners. 

When  the  raiders  had  worn  themselves  oat,  they  were 
bonght  off  and  viotnalled  at  Southampton  "from  all  the 
realm  of  the  West  Saxons."  Ethelred  and  his  advisers  were 
here  able  to  divide  the  enemy,  making  a  special  Ireaty  of 
commerce  with  Olaf,  who  now  became  a  real  convert  to 
Christianity,  and  became  Ethelred's  ally,  Ethelred  standing 
as  his  godfather  at  his  baptism  at  Andover.*  This  baptism 
of  Olaf  was  the  second  step  in  the  oonvemion  of  Scan- 
dinavia from  England.  From  this  time  forth  he  nsed 
hia  battleaxe  only  too  fsithfoUy  in  the  service  of  bis  new 
religion.  The  valne  of  the  trade  with  Norway,  and  the 
di£Bcnlty  of  separating  trade  from  plonder  is  shown  by 
stipnlations  on  the  part  of  Olaf  for  privil^es  tor  Norse  ships 
in  English  harbonrs. 

Olaf  proved  a  poor  ally  to  Ethelred.  He  went  in  the 
next  year  (995)  to  Norway,  and  conquered  it.  Bat  he  made 
many  enemies,  and  his  new  form  of  faith  was  nnpopolar, 
'  as  were  hia  drastic  methods  of  enforcing  it.  He  hod  in- 
curred the  enmity  of  Sweyn  by  his  change,  the  more  so  as 
Norway  had  lately  been  rather  subordinate  to  Denmark. 
Sweyn  put  his  conquest  of  England  to  one  side  to  carry  on 
an  active  campaign  against  Olaf.  From  997  to  1000,  when 
Olaf  was  overthrown  and  drowned  at  the  battle  of  Svold, 
Sweyn  was  fighting  him  in  the  Baltic. 

Bnt  in  998-9  some  "  pagan  army "  from  the  west 
ravaged  along  the  south  coast  of  England  from  Cornwall 
to  Eent,  making  the  Isle  of  Wight  ite  headquarters,  and 
attacking  Bochester  and  the  estuaries  of  the  Thames  and 
Hedway.  The  local  forces  met  it  several  times  with  no 
>  See  Appendix  B, '"  Prime  Signing," 
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snccesB,  as  without  an  effective  national  fleet  the  Englieh 
conld  only  watch  their  foes  from  the  land  and  speculate  as 
to  the  point  of  attack.  In  the  night,  or  ander  cover  of  a 
fog,  the  Northmen  coold  move  to  a  freah  spot,  land,  and 
attach  a  near  town  or  raid  the  oonntry. 

Then  Ethelred  called  oat  the  national  militia  in  the 
form  of  both  army  and  fleet  to  attack  them,  bnt  they  were 
too  mobile  to  be  entrapped  by  bis  forces. 

Tiaa  time  the  chronicler  &om  his  cloister  has  a  different 
complaint  to  make ;  instead  of  "  when  they  were  eastwards, 
then  were  onr  forces  kept  westwards,"  it  is  now,  "  but 
when  the  ships  were  ready  then  the  miserable  crew  delayed 
from  day  to  day,  and  distressed  the  poor  people  who  lay  in 
the  ships."  Florence  of  Worcester  Lnterpreta  the  "  miserable 
crew  "  as  "  the  generals  of  the  army."  "  In  the  end,"  he 
says,  "  these  expeditions  by  sea  and  land  effected  nothing, 
except  the  people's  distress  and  waste  of  money,  and  the 
emboldening  of  their  foes."  The  chronicler,  whether  in 
Peterborongh  or  Fleet  Street,  is  always  hard  to  please  when 
a  campaign  is  going  on. 

In  the  year  1000  the  "  pt^an  army  "  left  the  island  and 
carried  their  ships  into  the  porta  of  Normandy.  According 
to  a  somewhat  nntrostworthy  anthorit^,  Ethelred  followed 
them  with  his  fleet.  It  is  certain  that  he  and  Richard  of 
Normandy  were  on  bad  tenns  and  were  reconciled  by  Pope 
John  XV  in  991,  making  a  treaty  not  to  harboar  fugitives. 
Secure  on  that  side  he  took  advantage  of  the  respite  to 
make  a  great  rud  on  Gnmbria  both  by  eea  and  land.  He 
was  followed  along  the  coast  by  a  fleet,  which,  beaten 
back  by  the  winds  &om  the  shores  of  Ctmibria,  ravaged 
Man.1 

The  conquest  of  Han  and  the  Sudreys  by  Sigurd,  earl 
of  the  Orkneys,  and  the  successes  of  the  Norwegians  in 
Moray,  combined  with  the  victory  at  Glenmama,  which  would 
tend  to  throw  the  defeated  Norwe^ans  on  North  Humbria, 
moved  Ethelred  to  prevent  a  junction  of  Norse  forces  which 
might  have  been  fatal  to  Wessex.  The  raid  on  Oombria  at 
'  Or  Anglesey  T 
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tbia  janobnre  shows  that  it  was  from  the  west  that  tronble 


It  should  be  noticed  that  no  adverse  oomment  is  made  by , 
the  chrooioler  on  this  action,  which  wonid  hare  been  idle 
bravado  if  there  had  not  been  serious  danger  from  the 
nortii-west.  It  does  not  appear  that  at  any  time  during 
Ethelred's  reign  his  men  refused  to  follow  him,  even  on  snch 
a  campaign  as  this,  or  showed  any  want  <^  confidence  in  his 
leading. 

As  there  was  a  temporary  Inll  in  the  sonth,  it  would  seem 
to  hare  been  good  policy  that  Ethelred  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  brwk  up  a  combination  which  he  probably 
saw  in  the  making,  bat  which  the  chronicler  of  the  twelfth 
CO-  nineteenth  century  did  not  neoessarily  see.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  whether  this  raid  had  any  effect  or  not,  the  North 
would  seem  to  hare  been  remarkably  quiet  nntil  1013, 
the  blows  which  beat  down  Wessez  coming  from  another 
quarter. 

In  the  next  year  the  raids  ccottinued  in  Devon  and 
Hampahiro,  met  by  local  forces,  which,  though  often  beaten, 
made  sufficient  resiBtanoe  to  prevent  the  raid  gmng  far 
inland.  In  this  year  is  an  entry  which  ia  very  significant  of 
the  conditions  of  this  warfare.  Undonbtedly  one  result  of 
£thelred's  trea^  with  Sweyn  and  Olaf  had  been  that  many 
NorUimen  had  entered  Ethelred's  service  and  had  settled  in 
Wessez.  One  of  these  men,  who  had  been  "  gifted  with 
houses  and  with  gold  and  silver,"  Pallig,  a  Northman,  tiie 
husband  of  Sweyn's  sister,  who  had  been  living  in  Wessez 
in  Ethelred's  pay,  changed  sides  at  a  critical  moment,  and 
joined  the  invaders  "  with  the  ships  which  he  coold 
gather." 

Ethelred  in  1002  made  an  alliance  with  Normandy  by 
marrying  Richard's  sister  Emma.  Althoogh  we  hear  of  no 
actual  assistance  being  given  to  Wessez,  the  alliance  would 
be  very  valnable  if  it  secured  only  the  active  neutrality 
which  would  make  it  dangerous  for  the  Danish  ahips  to 
carry  their  cargoes  into  Norman  harbours.  This,  however, 
as  we  know  from  eighteenth  century  story,  is  a  great  deal 
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to  Mk  from  a  neatral.  But  we  never  bear  of  Konnui  shipa 
joiniiig  the  Danes  in  their  invadone. 

If  we  are  to  beliere  the  chronicler,  whose  statement  is 
palpably  false,^  all  fij^t  had  gone  oat  of  the  coontiy. 

Peace  was  now  made  with  them  as  b^ore,  probably  on 
the  basts  of  taking  into  the  king's  service  a  great  part  td 
the  invading  forces. 

Bnt  the  device  of  paying  off  the  enemy  had  lost  for 
Wessez  all  the  little  value  it  ever  had  as  giving  a  breathing 
space.  France  and  Ireland  had  ceased  to  be  available  as 
^temative  places  for  plnnder,  and  Wales  and  Scotland  were 
too  poor  to  offer  mooh  attraction.  All  around  Wessez  were 
None  settlements,  ready  for  a  convenient  moment  for  a 
fresh  attack,  while  Sweyn  negotiated  with  them  all,  or 
brought  fresh  forces  from  Scandinavia. 

In  this  same  year  occnrrad  what  has  been  called  the 
Massacre  of  St.  Brice.  Ethelred  had  notice  of  a  conspiracy 
of  the  Northmen  against  himself  and  the  Witan.  Nothing 
coold  be  more  likely ;  nor  does  the  Chronicle  speak  as  if 
there  was  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  fact ;  it  was  in  agree- 
ment with  the  past  record  of  the  Northmen  Etince  their  first 
appearance ;  that  they  thonght  it  worth  while  to  conspire 
against  the  king  negatives  the  assumption  of  his  incom- 
petence. Ethelred  gave  orders  for  a  general  slangbter  of 
those  plunderers  who  were  staying  in  the  country  after  the 
peace  spending  their  plnnder,  a  jnst  precaution  if  the  state- 
ment of  the  chronicler  is  true. 

But  violent  measures  had  no  effect  in  stopping  the  stream 
of  invaders. 

In  1003,  Sweyn,  who  after  Olafs  death  had  divided 
Norway  with  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  sons  of  Hakon 
jarl,  came  back  ready  for  oonqueBt  with  fresh  ships  and 
money. 

He  invaded  Wiltshire,  and  was  met  by  a  large  force 
under  the  eorlderman  Elfrio.    But  Elfric,  either  desiring 

•  "Kor  usj  B 
went  tha;  srer  w 
pp.  IT7-9. 
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to  draw  Sweyn  from  the  sea  ^  or  Dnwilling  to  risk  a  defeat 
which  would  open  all  Merma  to  the  enemy,  or,  as  the 
chronicler  saggiaetfB,  from  motives  of  treachery,  avoided 
battle,  tiod  Bwejn,  after  some  plondering,  went  back  to  his 
ships,  which  had  followed  him  along  the  coaat.  It  is  very 
clear  that  hi£  foroes  were  very  small,  and  his  plnndering 
very  casual  that  he  made  no  fairer  effort  at  attack  but 
retired. 

In  1004  he  tamed  his  attention  affon  to  East  Anglia, 
and  sacked  Norwich,  evidently  finding  the  south  coast  too  well 
goarded.  The  East  Anglian  earl  tJlfcytel  (a  Soandinavisn) 
and  his  Witan  offered  to  "  purchase  peace  of  the  army,  becanse 
they  had  come  nnawares  and  he  had  not  time  that  he  might 
gather  hisforces."  But  daring  the  tmce,  the  pagans  left  their 
ships  and  went  up  to  attack  Thetford,  which  they  burned. 
Ulfcytel  had  inhered  the  destrnotion  of  their  ships  in  their 
abeenoe,  bnt  his  orders  were  not  carried  oat;  as  th^ 
retamed  they  were  met  by  him  with  part  of  the  East 
Anglian  forces  and  an  obstinate  fight  took  place,  the 
natives  b«ng  hardly  defeated.  If  Sweyn  thought  that  he 
oonld  torn  the  flank  of  Wessex  by  entering  through  East 
Anglia  he  foond  that  he  had  met  his  mateh. 

But  in  the  next  year  an  enemy  arrived  that  was  too  much 
even  for  Sweyn,  who  retired  to  Denmark  with  his  ships  to 

>  The  AQtlior  ia  no  mlUtai;  oiitlo,  bat  wonld  Ilka  to  make  a  sd^bsLIod. 
The  Korthmen  as  f&i  as  possible  aToided  pitohed  InttlM,  and  kept  in  close 
touch  with  their  fleets  in  case  Ifaer  were  forced  to  retire.  Under  suoh 
ooodltloDt  it  wonld  be  the  beat  polioj  b;  feigned  retreat  to  dnw  thetn 
inland  as  far  as  possible,  bo  that  the;  oould  be  dealt  with  by  foroes 
collected  from  the  Barronndlng  oonntrj,  away  from  tfaelr  sbipa.  Such 
retreat  related  by  hearsay  would  very  naturally  be  looked  opon  bj  the 
ohroDicler  as  treachery.  Though  the  changing  of  sldaa  went  on  bee\j, 
there  would  not  seem  in  this  case  to  be  a  good  f^nnd  for  the  aocusation. 
There  la  anotber  very  good  reason  for  thia  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Wesaex  kings.  The  only  great  diffloultynhich  tronbled  the  Norse  Invader 
was  a  possible  scarcity  of  ammanltlan.  Close  to  the  iron  mlnea  of 
Sweden,  be  could  qclokly  replace  his  shot-awav  arrows  and  ioat  spear- 
heada.  Away  from  bia  base  in  Britain  he  bad  to  depud,  to  ii  paat  extent, 
on  gtoBBB.  A  Urfte  anpply  of  stonea  was  accordingly  carried  for  the  flght- 
icg  ships  in  enbordinale  veseela.  It  the  tjaion  coald  inveigle  the  Northmaii 
far  enoogb  Inland  from  his  ahipa  to  ensnre  that  he  ahall  bare  ezhaasted  his 
aramnnition  and  be  nnable  to  repleniiih  it  from  his  base,  he  would  have  the 
raider  greatly  at  his  mercy.  It  is  eiitremely  likely  that  some  of  the  retreats 
to  condemned  by  the  Monk  of  Peterborough  could  be  explained  by  this 
very  necessary  strategy. 
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recmit  his  forces.  "  In  this  yesr  was  the  great  famine 
thronghont  the  Englieh  nation;  snch  that  no  man  ever 
before  recollected  one  so  grim." 

Sweyn  was  back  again  next  year,  attacking  the  coast  of 
Kent  and  plundering  and  destroying,  Ethelred  called  oat 
"  all  the  people  of  'WeBsei  and  Mercia,"  who  lay  out  all  the 
harrest  in  the  field  against  the  enemy,  "but  it  availed 
nothing  the  more  than  it  before  had  done."  The  few  well- 
armed  men  passed  where  th^  wished  among  the  crowds  of 
labonring  folk,  iU-armed,  ill-clad,  and  suffering  from  famine, 
and  when  winter  came  they  retired  to  their  rendesTons 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  lived  on  the  coontry  around 

Sweyn  now  made  another  determined  effort  to  break 
through  from  the  sonth  to  the  Mercian  line.  Like  Murketf^h 
of  the  Leather  Cloaks,  in  the  dead  of  winter,  when  Ethelred 
and  his  Witan  had  gone  into  Shropshire  to  watch  the 
boundaries  of  Mercia,  Sweyn  and  his  men  broke  into  Hamp- 
shire and  so  into  Berkshire,  Here  they  were  met  by  lo<^ 
forces  which  they  defeated,  bnt  on  being  opposed  they 
returned  to  their  ships  with  th^  plunder.  The  raid  had 
the  effect  of  bringing  about  a  fresh  peace  and  a  fresh  tribute, 
after  which  Sweyn  appears  to  have  left  the  country  until 
1013.  A  new  eorlderman,  Edric,  was  appointed  over  the 
kingdom  of  Mercia,  but  whether  in  place  of  Elfrio  or  on  his 
death  does  not  appear. 

The  ^ing  took  advantage  of  the  interval  of  peace  to 
build  a  new  fieet,  the  land  being  taxed  at  the  rate  of  one 
vessel  for  three  hundred  and  ten  hides  and  a  helmet  and 
coat  of  mail  for  eight  hides.  It  woold  appear  that  this  tax 
was  willingly  borne.  The  ships  were  all  brought  to 
Sandwich  and  lay  oS  the  coast  in  anticipation  of  a  new 
attack  from  a  Seet  under  one  ThurHIl  from  Flanders. 

>  The  Jfortlatm'i  lAipt 
dMcrfption  of  tb«  Northi 
O.  W.  DttMut  In  tbe  prefac 

"  VesaeU  with  one  mast  and  one  Mil  of  &  long;  ihape  ;  thej  mutt  abo 
hkTB  carried  k  jtb  or  foresail.  Aft  tbere  Beetaa  to  bare  been  a  halt  deck 
on  which  wH  a  pMp<  where  the  cabin  at  the  captain  was,    In  the  waitt 
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n.  Canute  and  Olat  thi  Saint 

Hie  elements  now  oome  into  play.  Wnlfnoth,  a  Sooth 
Saxon,  the  father  of  Godwin  the  earl  >  afterwards  so  famoas, 
deserted,  and  went  plandering  roand  the  coast  with  twenty 
ships,  and  Brihtrio,  Edric's  brother,  followed  with  eighty 
ships  to  take  him.  But  a  great  storm  came  np  which 
wrecked  Brihtric's  ships,  and  we  are  not  surprised  to  hear 
that  the  great  fieet  fonnd  it  safer  to  seek  the  shelter  of  the 
Thames  than  to  ride  ont  by  the  C^oodwin  Sands.*  The  same 
wind  which  drove  the  Saxon  ships  to  the  Thames  apparently 
Mew  Thnrkill's  £eet  over  to  Sandwich,  where  the  people 
of  East  Kent  hasten  to  purchase  a  peace  for  themselrea 
for  £3000. 

thej  wera  nodeoked,  and  here  on  benabes  aat  the  rowers,  two  on  k  benob. 
Tbs  forepwt  of  the  ship  ...  too  was  d«oked,  M)d  under  the  deck  In  what 
would  DOW  be  called  theforeoaetle.someof  the  crew  were  lodged  at  night. 
The  rert  found  ibelter  nnder  the  awningB  with  which  the  afalp*  of  the 
Northmen  Mem  alwayi  to  have  been  covered  at  night  when  atrifa  waa  not 
looked  for." 

Warthifu  long  and  narrow. — On  the  foreoaitle  "  stood  tn  action  the 
picked  men  ot  the  crew."  Aa  the  waiata  were  low,  the  ifdea  were  niaed 
"  before  action  bj  temporarj  bnlwarka.  At  other  times  the  waist  ot  tbe 
■hip  waa  decorated  with  the  shields  of  the  crew.  One  bnndred  and  tw«)t; 
men  waa  no  miosDal  namber  for  a  long  ship  to  OArrj." 

"  It  seems  to  have  bean  an  inTariable  piaotioa  when  Northmen  fonght 
against  Northmen  that  the  attacking  side  rode  up  to  tbdi  advermiei, 
who  awaited  them,  having  first  lashed  their  ships  together  in  line.  Aa 
Boon  as  tbe  attacking  shipa  came  oloee  eaongh  to  berin  the  action,  tbvj 
too  were  laehed  to^^ther,  and  after  a  straggle  which  laated  aome  time 
with  misiilea,  in  which  stones  were  largelj  and  oonatantlv  employed,  the 
two  lines  cloved  together  bj  the  action  of  wind  or  tide,  and  then  when  the 
deoka  of  either  side  ttad  bMn  snIBolentiT  ale«i«d  to  allow  them  to  beard, 
those  who  had  the  beet  of  it  boarded,  and  cleared  the  enemy's  deck 
b;  a  straggle  hand  to  hand."  When  thej  had  cleared  that  ship  "the  oon- 
qaerors  pSMed  on  from  her  to  the  next  ship  in  tbe  enemy's  line." 

When  the  one  side  had  so  mnoh  the  beet  of  it  that  It  was  olear  that 
the  day  was  won,  the  beaten  side  ont  away  the  lashings  and  fled  aa  they 
oonld,  the  vtotorloiu  side  catting  loose  in  the  same  way  to  pnrsQe. 

In  the  aooonnt  of  a  battle  (1044-46)  between  Hagnns  the  Qood  of 
Norway  and  SweyQ  Bstiidaon  afterwards  king  of  Denmark  at  Aarhaus 
in  JoUAnd  it  Is  siud,  after  the  ships  bad  closed  for  battle,  "  tbey  fought 
at  the  bows,  so  that  tbe  men  only  at  tbe  bows  ooold  strike ;  the  men  In 
the  forecastle  thrust  with  spears ;  and  all  who  were  further  off  shot  with 
light  spears  or  javelins  or  war  arrows.  Some  fought  with  ttonea  or 
ibort  stakes ;  and  those  who  were  aft  of  the  mast  shot  with  bow." 

'  The  Cbroniale  here  is  not  contemporary,  or  there  is  an  interpolation, 
as  Wnl&ioth  Is  described  aa  the  "  father  of  Oiidwln  the  earL" 

*  The  reader  should  compare  Mr,  Freeman'e  aeoonnt  of  these  events 
in  tbe  Ifonttm  Oonqmtt,  when  an  entlrdy  different  view  la  taken. 
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The  Korthmen  then  plonclered  Snesez  and  Hampshire 
on  their  way  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  fawn  which  they  ravaged 
the  oonntry  aroimd.  Ethelred  called  oat  Hb  mUitia,  and 
for  onoe  got  between  the  Vortiimen  and  the  sea.  Bnt  for 
some  reason  (through  Edric,  the  chronicler  says)  an  engage- 
ment did  not  result.  The  Korthmen  went  ba^  into  Kent 
and  wintered  on  the  Thames,  making  efforte  to  take  London, 
which  would  have  given  them  the  command  of  all  Bast 
Wessex.  But  they  were  nnsncoessful.  The  statinohnese 
of  London,  its  importance  as  a  seaport  and  as  a  centre  of 
oomineroe,  and  its  loyalty  to  Ethelred  in  all  his  difficulties 
is  a  marked  feature  of  the  conflict 

From  the  Imnks  of  the  Thames,  "after  midwinter," 
they  ridded  and  burnt  Oxford,  retreating  to  their  ships 
when  they  heard  o£  forces  gathering  against  them.  In  the 
next  year  they  suled  round  to  East  Anglia,  where  Ulfcytel 
made  again  a  ln*aTe  bot  unsnocesBful  reaistanoe,  the  enemy 
for  months  overawing  the  whole  fen  country  and  the  borders 
of  Mercia.  The  difficulty  of  keepii^^  the  English  militia  in 
the  field  is  shown  l^  the  saying  of  the  chronicler  that  when 
the  enemy  "  went  to  their  ships,  then  ought  the  forces 
again  to  have  gone  ont  against  them  onUl  they  should 
land :  but  then  the  forces  went  home."  It  was  a  war 
between  a  standing  army  (dad  in  armour  and  militia  called 
out  fin-  a  set  term,  who  went  home  as  soon  aa  the  enemy 
went  on  board  ship. 

The  hopelessness  of  the  struggle  had  become  so  evident, 
that  when  the  Witan  was  summoned,  "  although  something 
might  then  be  counselled,  it  did  not  stand  even  one  month ; 
at  last  there  was  no  chief  who  would  assemble  forces,  bnt 
each  fied  as  he  best  might;  nor  at  the  last  would  even 
one  shire  assist  another."  How  much  of  this  was  local 
to  the  monk  of  Ely  or  Peterborough,  or  how  far  it  repre- 
sented the  condition  of  the  kingdom  at  large,  we  are  unable 
to  say.  If  it  had  been  true,  it  wonld  not  have  taken  six 
years  more  to  complete  the  conquest. 

The  king  and  his  Witan  in  London  made  one  more 
effort  to  buy  off  the  invaders,  paying  for  a  peace,  and 
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taking  forty-five  ships  into  their  service.  The  peace  was 
so  far  effective  that  the  Northmen  afterwards  carried  ont 
their  part  as  Ethelred's  meroenariea.  Bnt  in  the  interval 
between  the  negotiations  and  the  completion,  they  con- 
tinaed  their  plondering.  They  got  possession  of  Canter- 
bary  throng  treachery,  and  held  Alphege  (iSlfheah),  the 
archbishop,  prisoner,  trying  to  obtain  more  money  through 

Fuling  in  this,  they  called  him  before  them  at  a  banqnet 
held  at  their  hnsting,  and  after  they  had  dmnk  deeply  of 
the  wine  of  Gascony,  which  was  one  of  London's  chief 
imports,  revenged  themselves  for  their  disappoiotment  by 
throwing  at  him  bones  and  boms  of  the  oxen  they  had 
been  eating,  until  at  last  some  friendly  Viking  strack  him 
down  with  an  aze. 

No  sooner  had  this  horde  of  Northmen  been  disposed 
of,  than  Sweyn  once  more  appeared  with  his  forces  off 
Sandwich.  He  went  north  ap  the  Hnmber  and  ap  the 
Trent  to  Gainsborongh.  He  received  the  sobmismon  of 
North  Hambria,  of  the  five  boronghs,  "  and  eoon  after  all 
the  army  north  of  Watling  Street,"  prescmably  Ethelred's 
army  which  lay  along  the  north  line  of  Mercia,  facing 
North  Hnmbria.  If  this  is  bo,  that  Ethetred  was  com- 
pelled to  keep  a  permanent  force  to  impress  his  control 
npon  this  border  (and  it  would  seem  to  be  consistent  with 
affairs  in  Ireland,  Man,  and  Norway),  it  would  aoooant 
for  a  great  deal  of  the  difficulties  with  the  eorlderman  of 
Mercia,  and  for  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  defence  of 
the  sooth  coast. 

Sweyn  now  left  the  hostages  which  he  had  taken  from 
the  tribes  which  had  submitted  with  his  son  Canute,^  and 
went  over  the  border  to  Bath  in  Wessex,  where  the  people 
made  submission  to  him,  deliverii^  hostages.  All  Wessex 
submitted,  except  the  Londoners,  with  whom  were  EUielred 
and  Thnrkill's  fleet. 

'  Tbe  spelllog  Caaate  btu  been  osod  becanae  it  has  been  tn  literar; 
DM,  and  it  ii  not  passible  to  say  either  Knot,  Enit,  or  Knot  without 
putting  in  the  "  a  "  vowel  souad  when  the  ''  K  "  is  sounded. 
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In  tlie  end,  seeing  the  hopeleesness  of  the  straggle, 
London  sabmitted.  Ethebred,  with  hia  wife  Emma  and  hia 
two  sons,  Edward  (afterwards  the  Confeeaor),  and  Alfred 
(afterwards  killed  h^  Cannte's  son  Harold  and  Godwin), 
went  over  to  Normandy. 

Bat  Sweyn  died  in  1014,  "and  all  the  fleet  chose 
Gannte  for  king."  Therenpon  "all  the  Witan  who  were 
in  England,  clergy,  and  laity,"  in  spite  of  Cannte  and  his 
ships,  sent  for  Etheked. 

Bat  how  was  Ethelred  to  win  London?     The  famous 
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bridge,  which  had  proved  a  fatal  obstacle  to  every  invader, 
bad  to  be  taken  or  avoided.  According  to  the  Scandinavian 
story,  it  was  Olaf  the  Saint  who  overcame  this  difficulty. 
He  had  been  fighting  for  King  Ethelred,  had  become  a 
Christian,  and  bad  followed  him  to  Normandy  when  all 
was  lost.     Now  be  came  back  with  him  to  London. 

The  bridge  was  built  on  arches  of  wood,  on  piles,  or  huge 
posts,  trees  driven  into  the  river,  fastened  throngh  a  cap 
above,  uid  the  outer  ones  sloped  outwards ;  it  was  so  broad 
that  two  waggons  could  pass  one  another  over  it;  it  was 
protected  by  turrets  and  overhanging  ramparts  which  com- 
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niiuicled  the  river.  The  defenders  from  these  pointe  of 
vantage  threw  down  miflailes,  and  oaed  weapons  to  destroy 
any  ships  trying  to  pass  the  bridge. 

On  the  south  l»nk  of  the  river,  in  the  great  trading 
place  of  Sonthwark,  the  Danee  had  raised  a  great  work, 
hod  dng  large  ditches,  and  within  had  built  a  bnlwark  of 
stone,  timber,  and  tnrf,  where  they  had  stationed  a  strong 
army. 

Olaf  and  his  men  went  up  to  the  bridge  on  rafts  and 
boats,  protected  by  shields  made  of  wood  taken  from  old 
houses  and  tied  with  tuusel  bands,  the  wood  and  withiea 
so  cut  as  to  make  a  wicker  house  overhanging  the  ship, 
the  whole  supported  by  posts  pat  beneath,  so  high  that 
it  was  easy  to  fight  under  them.  The  covering  was  in- 
tended to  be  proof  against  the  stones  thrown  down 
upon  it. 

The  fire  from  the  bridge  was  so  hot  that  most  of  the 
boats  were  driven  off.  But  Olaf  succeeded  in  fastening  hts 
raft  to  the  piles  with  ropes.  Then  the  other  boats  joined 
to  assist  him,  and,  rowing  down  the  river,  they  palled  the 
bridge,  crowded  with  people  and  weapons,  down  with  them.^ 
Then  they  took  Sonthwark. 

Canute  went  north  to  Gainsborough,  and  made  a  pact 
with  the  people  of  Lincolnshire  to  go  on  a  joint  plunder- 
ing expedition. 

Ethelred  marched  north  at  once,  came  upon  them  with 
bis  forces  before  they  were  ready,  drove  Canute  to  his 
ships,  and  taught  the  would-be  Tikinge  of  Lincohishire 
a  salutary  lesson,  while  Olaf  won  battles  for  him  in  East 
Anglia  and  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  helped  to  take 
Canterbury. 

Canute  sailed  south  to  Sandwich.  Iliere  he  put  on 
shore  the  hostages  given  to  his  father,  after  he  had  cut 
off  their  hands,  ears,  and  noses,  and  then  went  along  the 
south  coast  plundering. 

This  war  of  plunder  and  ravage  now  stretched  itself 
over  all  England,  Edmund  (called  Ironside),  Ethelred's  son, 
1  See  Appendix  G,  "  The  Fall  of  London  Bridge." 
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raising  foroea  in  the  north,  and  Canute  plnndeiing  the 
Bonth  coast. 

Ethebed,  who  was  near  bis  end,  la^  eick  in  Hampshire ; 
bat,  in  1016,  he  waa  called  upon  to  join  with  the  London 
levies  the  forces  which  Edmund  had  gathered.  They  tell 
him  that  they  will  not  fight  withont  him,  but  he  learns 
that  he  will  be  betrayed  by  Bome  of  them,  and  leaving 
the  levies  he  returns  to  London.  Edmond  joins  Uhtred, 
the  earl  of  Ifortb  Hnmbria,  and  marchea  into  Shropshire 
and  the  west,  while  Canute  plunders  the  Midlands.  Then 
Canute  goes  north,  kdlls  Uhtred,  and  appoints  a  new  earl, 
Eric,  a  Northman ;  and  Edmund  joins  his  father  in  London, 
where  Ethehred  dies  at  Easter  1016. 

He  most  have  been  about  forty-seven,  a  man  prema- 
turely worn  oQt  by  the  long  struggle.  "He  held  bis 
kingdom,"  says  the  chronicler,  "  with  great  toil  and  nnder 
great  difficolties  the  while  his  life  lasted."  That  is  all. 
Not  one  word  of  blame  is  laid  upon  him  by  his  contem- 
poraries. The  abuse  which  has  been  showered  on  him  by 
later  writers,  and  repeated  ad  noMttam  in  the  history  books 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  nntil  his  name  has  become  a 
synonym  for  incompetence  and  wickedness,  only  begins 
with  monastic  chroniclers  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centnries,  who,  like  Mr.  Freeman  and  others,  in  the 
nineteenth  and  twentieth  centnries,  filled  in  the  gaps 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle  with  abuse  of  the  last  Saxon 
king. 

Olaf  the  Saint,  who  had  stood  by  his  godfather  both 
in  failure  and  success,  had  left  in  1015  for  Norway. 

The  Witan  elected  Edmund  as  king,  and  Canute  besieged 
London  withont  success,  though  he  dug  a  great  ditch  on 
the  sonth  side  to  get  round  the  bridge  and  invest  the 
city  on  all  sides.  Edmund  meanwhile  over-ran  Wessez, 
and  fought  two  battles  without  much  result.  Then  he 
relieved  London,  driving  Canute's  ships  away.  But  as  he 
had  no  Seet  with  which  to  fight  at  sea,  as  soon  as  his 
back  was  turned  in  Wessez,  the  luty  was  again  invested. 
Canute  now  went  to  Mercia,  whoe  he  would  be  assisted 
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by  Edric,  who  had  joined  him,  and  Edmand,  after  defeat- 
ing a  force  of  Danes  in  Kent  and  driving  them  into 
Sheppey,  followed  him.  Edric  now  changed  sideB  again, 
bringing  the  men  of  Mercia,  who  had  evidently  the  balanoe 
of  fighting  power,  over  to  Edmand'e  side. 

The  armies  met  at  Asaandnn  in  Eesex,  Edric  began 
flight  with  his  Mercian  troops,  and  the  English  were 
hopelessly  defeated,  a  great  number  of  the  nobles  being 
kiUed. 

The  two  kings  made  a  peace,  Canute  to  have  Meroia 
and  Edmund  Wessex.  London  bonght  peace  from  the 
army,  who  brought  their  ships  into  the  Thames.  In  the 
same  year  Edmnnd  died,  probably  mnrdered  by  Edric,  and 
Cannte  became  peaceably  sole  king  of  England.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  hear  that  be  had  Edric  killed  in  the  follow- 
ing year. 

IIL  The  Scakdinatiak  Pkack 
Here  end,  so  far  as  England  is  concerned,  these  invasions 
from  Scandinavia.     The  lesson  to  be  learnt  from  them  is 
plain.     No  sailing  of  fleets  abont  the  island  awaiting  attat^ 
will  repel  an  invader. 

If  in  later  years  Harold  had  been  able  to  cross  over  and 
attack  WiUiam  in  Normandy,  we  might  have  been  spared 
the  benefits  which  the  Norman  Conquest  brought  to  ns ;  if 
Drake  had  not  circomnavigated  the  globe  by  way  of  Fern, 
and  bad  not  singed  the  king  of  Spain's  beard  in  Cadiz,  the 
story  of  the  Armada  might  have  been  differently  told ;  if 
Blake  had  not  risked  Santa  Crnz,  if  Anson  and  Hiawke  had 
not  beaten  the  IVench  in  their  own  waters,  if  Pitt  had  not 
sent  the  expedition  so  generally  condemned  by  English 
historians  to  Rochefort  in  the  Seven  Years'  War,  if  Nelson 
with  an  inferior  force  had  not  Booght  the  French  in  the 
fialtio,  in  Egypt,  in  the  East  Indies,  wherever  he  conld 
find  them,  we  might  now  be  part  of  a  Spanish  Empire  or  a 
French  Republic 

The  nation  which  awaits  attack  from  withont  or  connts 
the  prows  of  its  ships  for  victory,  is  lost. 
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Canute  sent  for  Emma  from  Normandy,  ami  married 
her.  She  served  aa  sa  additional  title  to  the  English  throne, 
and  as  aaoh  was  of  valne  to  him. 

His  long  reign  brought  the  peace  which  the  whole 
country  so  badly  needed.  As  king  of  Denmark  he  coold 
check  Korse  invasion.  He  became^  devoted  and  magnifi- 
cent son  of  the  Charch.  He  was  content  to  extisot  tribute 
from  the  English,  and  to  make  nse  of  English  fighters  in 
his  wars  in  Norway  and  Denmark. 

When,  after  Ethelred's  death,  Olaf  the  Saint  went  to 
Korway,  he  swept  away  the  triple  alliance,  and  captured 
that  fickle  country.  That  done,  he  set  to  work  in  the 
most  thorongb  fashion  to  enforce  Christianity  by  fire, 
sword,  and  torture.  Canute  worked  against  him  with  help 
of  men  and  money  to  all  discontented  chiefs,  as  his  fathM* 
had  worked  a^inst  Olaf  Trygvasson.  Taking  advantage 
of  Olaf's  growing  unpopularity,  Canute  in  1027  made  the 
oonnter-stroke  from  Britain  gainst  Scandinavia  which  had 
been  impossible  to  Ethelred  of  Wessez.  He  brought  fifty 
ships  full  of  English  thanes  to  the  Baltic.  But  he  did  not 
succeed  at  once.  Olaf  came  within  an*  ace  of  destroyii^ 
his  fleet  at  Lymfiord  in  Jutland  when  Canute  was  hiding 
in  wait  for  him  in  a  small  bay,  by  opening  an  inland  lake 
and  letting  the  waters  down  on  Canute's  ships  as  he 
attacked  him.  Canute  was  saved  by  the  promptness  of 
Dlf  earl  of  Denmark,  who  had  married  his  sister  Astrid. 
He  had  Ulf  murdered  a  little  later.  TJlf's  sister  Gytha 
married  Earl  Godwin  of  Wesses,  and  was  the  mother  of 
Harold,  who  fell  at  Hastings. 

In  1030  Olaf  the  Saint  fell  in  a  battle  on  land  against 
his  own  people.  Then  Canute  became  king  of  Korway, 
as  well  as  of  England,  including  Korth  Humbria,  and  of 
Denmark,  and  a  titular  overlord  of  the  Orkneys  and  their 
Scottish  possessions.  As  king  of  these  countries  he  could 
increase  very  largely  the  trade  between  them  and  stop 
the  piracy  which  disturbed  the  trade.  It  speaks  very 
strongly  for  the  loyalty  of  the  Saxons,  especially  of  London, 
to   their  king,  and  to  their  affection  for  him,  and  very 
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highly  for  his  otiaracter,  that  with  these  advantages  from 
a  SoandinaTian  king  before  their  eyes  they  held  bo  long 
to  the  Edde  of  Ethelred  II. 

The  poedtion  of  London  with  respeot  to  these  wars  is 
a  very  pecnliar  one.  Undonbtedly  the  city  was  then,  as 
now,  very  cosmopolitan  in  character,  peopled  with  Danes 
and  Norw^ians,  Flemings  and  IVeach,  and  Bomans.  It 
is  a  chanujteristio  of  commerce  that  it  has  no  coantry,  no 
loyalty  to  any  special  land  or  place,  except  that  it  seeks 
secnrity  and  order  as  necessary  for  its  transactions.  We 
and  the  Northern  peoples  (like  the  Italian  republicans  in 
the  thirteenth  century)  owe  what  we  call  onr  tibertiee  mnch 
more  to  onr  being  a  trading  people  to  whom  ordo-  and 
certainty  of  oonditions  are  a  necessity  than  to  inherent 
lore  of  liberty  in  the  race.  The  men  of  London  would 
certainly  not  feel  any  snch  love  for  Wessex  as  woald  keep 
them  on  the  side  of  Ethebed,  onless  there  was  in  Ethelred 
himself  some  qoality  which  guaranteed  security  of  trade. 
It  may  have  been  this  very  necessity  of  not  hampering 
trade  which  augmented  the  difficulty  of  dealing  sharply 
with  the  Northmen. 

Here  we  mnst  leave  Canute  and  England  to  turn  once 
more  to  other  parts  of  the  islands. 
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THE  QROWTH  OP  SCOTLAND 

The  records  of  Sootia  during  tbia  time  are  rerj^  Boanty, 
bnt  none  the  leas  important. 

In  1005  Malcolm  became  king — a  king  who  guned  more 
by^  flhrewd  diplomat^  than  others  did  by  ezbansting  wars. 
He  strengthened  himself  by  alliance  both  with  the  Nor- 
w^fians  and  the  Welsh  of  the  west  to  enable  him  to  take 
advantage  at  any  moment  of  the  distorbed  state  of  North 
Hombria.^ 

Maloolm'a  action  most  have  been  keenly  watched  by 
Wessex.  An  alliance  with  him,  if  he  coald  be  tmsted  not 
to  seize  on  Lothian,  woald  be  moet  valnable,  as  the  fear 
of  invasion  from  the  north  wonld  check  any  disposition  of 
the  North  Hnmbrian  earl  to  join  the  Northmen  in  an  attack 
on  Wessex.  Bnt  Malcolm  was  not  to  be  tmsted  to  keep 
his  hands  off  this  part  of  modem  Scotland.  Hie  great 
plains  of  the  Lothians  most  always  have  been  tempting 
to  the  mler  of  the  Highlands. 

Haloolm's  allianoes  had  far-reaching  effects.  Shortly 
before  his  aooesidon,  Signrd,  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  who 
was  afterwards  killed  at  Clontarf,  had  shown  bis  power  for 
offence  by  invading  Moray,  and  taking  possession  of  Elgin 
and  Nairn  after  defeating  the  marmoer,  or  earl,  at  Einloss. 

In  reply,  Malcolm  secured  his  frontiers  to  the  north 
by  marrying  his  younger  daughter  to  Sigurd,  and  to  the 
west  by  marrying  his  elder  dangbter  to  a  powerfal  chief 
Crinan,  the  lay  abbot  of  Dnnkeld. 

As  a  result  of  these  marrii^es,  Sigurd  had  a  son, 
Thorfinn,  and  Crinan  a  son,  Duncan,  afterwards  killed  by 

>  Hortb  RnmbrlA  Inolnded  all  Uw  Mat  np  to  Um  Forth. 
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Macbeth.  Dnnoan  became  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons, 
and  afterwards,  on  Maloolm's  death,  of  Scotia.  Thorfinn, 
after  hie  father's  death  at  Clontarf,  was  left  in  Malcolm's 
care,  and  hj  him  was  made  earl  of  Sntherland  and  Caith- 
ness. He  BQOceeded  his  half-brothers  b;  Sigurd's  first  wife 
as  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  mling  orer  these  with  Caithness, 


TBOM  TBE  HUHBBB  TO  TBB  VOBTH. 


the  Sndreys,  and  Man,  and  nine  earldoms  of  the  Scots  king, 
thns  becoming  a  very  powerful  Norse  mler  as  well  as  Scots 
earl. 

Secured  on  the  north  and  west,  Malcolm  was  able  to  act 
in  North  Hnmbria. 

In  1006,  the  year  after  the  great  famine  in  England, 
Malcolm  led  a  raid  into  North  Hnmbria.  He  was  met  and 
defeated  by  the  North  Hombrian  earl  at  Dnrham  with 
heavy  loss,  and  was  driven  back  to  Scotland.     The  North 
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Hnmbriane  cot  off  the  heads  of  the  beat-looking  of  the 
dead  Soots,  and  paid  women  to  wash  and  braid  the  hair. 
Then  the  heads  were  hnng  up  on  the  walla  of  Dorham  as 
a  trophy  of  Tiotory,  and  as  a  warning  ^ainBt  future  raids. 

Bnt  in  1018  Malcohn  had  his  revenge.  With  the  assist- 
ance of  EugenioB,  the  king  of  the  Strathclyde  Britons,  he 
made  another  expedition  into  North  Homhria,  and  fooght 
another  battle  at  Carham,  on  the  Tweed,  in  which  he  gained 
a  complete  victory.  After  this  there  Is  a  diviaiou  of  Korth 
Hnmbria,  the  part  north  of  the  Tweed,  now  called  Lothian, 
passing  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  in  whose  bands  it  has 
since  remained,  while  the  sonthem  part,  from  the  Tweed 
to  the  Homber,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
Hombri&n  earls. 

Why  this  division  shonld  have  been  made,  and  how  far 
it  was  matter  of  treaty  between  Scotia  and  North  Hnmbria, 
is  unknown,  as  no  writers  at  or  near  the  time  mention  the 
change.  As  we  are  told  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  (1017) 
that  Canute  appointed  Eric  earl  of  North  Hnmbria,  Eric 
may  have  been  in  alliance  with  Malcolm  against  the  former 
earl,  and  the  division  may  have  been  an  arrangement  be- 
tween them  for  Malcolm's  assistance.  Canute,  who  had 
jnst  succeeded  in  obtaining  Wessex,  woe  far  too  oncertain 
of  his  position  in  that  country,  and  far  too  busy  with  his 
affairs  in  Denmark  and  Norway,  to  trouble  himself  abont 
disputes  between  the  earls  of  North  Hnmbria  and  the 
Soots.  If  the  tradition  is  true  that  he  had  been  sent  by 
Sweyn  to  Aberdeenshire  in  1012,  and  had  met  with  a  great 
defeat,  he  would  be  less  likely  to  interfere  now.  When  it 
was  worth  his  while  in  1031,  when  he  came  back  from  Rome 
and  had  thoroughly  subdued  Norway,  he  went  to  Scotland 
and  received  the  BubmiBsion  of  the  then  Malcolm '  ("  bat 
that  he  held  only  a  little  while,"  Sax.  Chron.),  of  Macbeth, 
who  ruled  Moray  and  Robs,  and  of  Inohmere,  ruler  of  Argyle, 
the  ancestor  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles. 

Very  shortly  after  this  battle  of  Carham,  Duncan, 
Malcolm's  grandson,  succeeded  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
■  Seo  pp.  111-113. 
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Str&thclyde  Britons,  and  in  1034,  on  the  death  of  Malcolm, 
to  Scotia,  thns  bringing  all  the  Lowlands  and  the  north- 
west of  England  to  Chester  under  the  Scottish  crown. 
From  this  time  we  may  call  North  Britain  Scotland.  The 
only  parts  of  modem  Scotland  not  then  sabjeot  to  Dnncan 
were  all  the  western  islands  with  the  control  of  the  main- 
land adjoining,  and  all  north  of  what  is  now  the  Cale- 
donian Canal,  which  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the  earU 
of  Orkney  and  the  kings  of  Norway.  More  than  two 
hundred  years  passed  before  the  kings  of  Scotland  finally 
acquired  the  whole. 

The  alliance  of  Malcolm  with  the  earls  of  Orkney 
tended  to  weaken  the  hold  of  the  kings  of  Norway  on 
the  western  islands,  which,  after  Christianity  had  been 
accepted,  ceased  to  be  of  value  as  winter  quarters  for 
piracy. 
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THE  DEFENCE  OF  IBSLAND.— PROIC  OLBNMAMA 
TO  OLONTARF  (lOOO-JOU) 

Wl  left  Ireland  nesting  for  the  moment  after  the  dedjrive 
Tiotoiy  of  Brian  and  Malaohi  over  the  Kortlunen  at  Glen- 
mama  and  the  Babaeqnent  aack  of  Dublin.  I^  viotoiy,  I7 
leaving  Brian  no  farther  ontlet  for  his  energies  against  the 
Nwtiimen,  led  him  to  tnrn  his  arms  once  mwe  against 
Malaohi  for  the  snpremacy. 

He  alUed  himself  widi  die  Korthmen  of  Dnblin,  and 
with  Leinster  b^  taking  over  as  wife  Gormlatth,  or  Kormlada, 
the  sister  of  Miiilm<H»,  king  of  Leinster.  His  remarkable 
woman  had  been  married  to  Olaf  Cnaran,  king  of  the  Dnblin 
Danes.  She  is  described  in  the  Annals  as  very  talented, 
but  bringing  troable  to  any  person  with  whom  she  was 
connected,  for  which,  as  a  connection  with  her  was  only 
looked  upon  as  a  convenient  means  for  making  troable, 
she  ooald  hardly  be  blamed.  After  the  battle  of  Tara,  Olaf 
Cnaran  had  retired  to  the  monastery  of  lona,  where  he  soon 
after  died.  On  his  death  Gormlaith  was  married  to  Malachi, 
He  after  a  time  had  cast  her  oS,  and  then  Brian  married 
her,  giving  his  own  daughter  in  marriage  to  her  son,  Sitiio, 
the  Norse  king  of  Dablin,  and  allying  himself  with  her 
brother,  Maihnora,  the  king  of  Leinster,  who  had  been  cap- 
tured aftO"  Gtenmama  hid  in  a  yew  tree, 

Thns  strengthened,  Brian  invaded  Meath,  Malaohi's  own 
territory,  and  advanced  to  Tara  with  a  strong  force  of  tribes 
of  the  sonth,  challenging  Malachi  to  fight  him  or  to  acknow- 
ledge his  snpremacy. 

What  follows  illnstmtes  very  dearly  the  weakness  of  the 
tribal  overlord. 
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Malatdii  went  to  Ulster  to  inqnira  if  the  tribes  of  t^e 
Nwthem  H^  Neill  would  jean  him  in  reaisting  Briui.  Ilie 
chief  of  the  Hy  Neill  oonsiilted  his  tribe,  and  they  refoaed. 
Malnohi  had  given  away  to  the  Irish  of  Mnnster  one-half  of 
the  Bopremacy  which  for  six  hundred  years  had  rested  with 
the  Hy  Neill,  withoat  their  oonoorrenoe,  and  they  declined  to 
help  him  to  retain  the  other  half. 

Then  Ualachi  rode  into  Brian's  camp  with  a  few  followers 
and  submitted,  while  he  let  Brian  clearly  understand  that  he 
would  have  fought  for  it  if  he  had  been  able  to  do  sa 

Nothing  further  happened.  Brian  treated  Malacbi  with 
respect,  and  Malachi  did  his  duty  as  a  subject  king.  In  the 
ordinary  course  Malachi,  when  the  opportunity  aroee  to 
attach  Brian,  woold,  after  a  bitter  oiril  war,  have  recovered 
the  supremacy  with  the  assistAOoe  of  the  men  of  the  north. 
But  Malachi  made  no  such  attempt.  He  was  either  what  is 
called  a  weak  ruler,  a  suppositioD  which  would  seem  to  be 
negatived  by  his  actions  both  before  and  after  Glemnama,  or 
he  was  one  of  those  abnormal  men  whose  only  weakness  lies 
in  being  able  to  grasp  ideas  in  advance  of  his  time. 

An  attack  on  Brian,  even  if  Bucoeaeful,  would  have 
invited  reprisals,  would  have  weakened  resistance  to  the 
invader,  and  would  have  made  perpetual  the  condition  of 
internal  war,  out  of  which  the  keenest  intellects  in  Europe 
under  the  iuflaenoe  of  Rome  were  then  trying  to  struggle. 
It  is  possible  that  in  this  island  of  saints  Malachi  really 
did  rise  above  the  humanity  of  his  time  to  embrace  and 
act  OD  bigher  principles,  which  were  inoonsiBtent  with 
the  "practical  politics"  of  his  time.  At  any  rate,  his 
loyalty  to  Brian  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  incidents  in 
a  remarkable  story. 

After  this  there  was  comparative  rest  in  Ireland  for 
twelve  years.  Brian  made  the  usual  circuits  of  Ireland, 
enforcing  his  supremacy,  oonoiliating  the  Churoh,  and  living 
npon  the  country.  Peace  made  it  posnble  for  him  to  bring 
about  improvements  of  the  internal  oonditionB ;  be  built 
bridges,  made  roads,  and  regulated  justice.  This  short 
period  is  represented  by  the  annalists  as  one  of  unexampled 
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proiperity ;  that  snch  a  oonctitioQ  was  poBsible,  was  dae  to 
the  Belf-oontrol  and  Ic^alty  of  Malaohi  no  less  than  to  the 
brilliaDt  admuuBtration  of  BriaD. 

Snoh  a  peace  ooold  only  be  temporary.  The  same  causes 
which  were  working  to  destroy  the  Saxon  dynasty  in  Weesex 
operated  to  bring  aboat  a  mpreme  efEort  of  the  Northmen  to 
conquer  Ireland  also. 

When  the  peace  waa  broken,  it  came  from  a  very  small 
incident.  Mailmora,  king  of  Leinster,  was  bringing  to 
Brian  three  jnne  trees  for  maets  of  ehipa.  On  passing 
tbroDgh  a  bog  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  bearers  as  to  pre- 
cedence in  a  narrow  path.  To  settle  tiie  matter  Mailmora 
put  his  shoulder  under  one  of  the  trees,  and  in  doing  so  tore 
a  silTer  button  off  his  coat,  a  coat  which  had  been  giren  to 
him  1^  Brian  when  Mailmora  had  paid  his  homage.  On 
arrival  at  Kincora,  Mailmora  took  the  ooat  to  his  sister 
Gormlaith,  to  ask  her  to  replace  the  button.  But  she  threw 
the  ooat  in  the  fire,  and  reproached  him  bitterly  with  ever 
having  submitted  to  Brian. 

On  the  same  evening  insulting  words  passed  between 
Mailmora  and  Mnm^h,  Brian's  sod.  Murrogh  was  playing 
a  game  of  chess ;  Mailmora,  looking  on,  offered  some  advice 
as  to  a  move;  Mnrrogh  replied  by  a  taunt  reminding  Mail- 
mora how  he  had  been  found  hid  in  a  yew  tree  after 
Glenmama.  Mailmora  left  the  palace  on  the  next  morning, 
and  returned  home  without  taking  leave,  and  struck  and 
seriously  injured  a  messenger  sent  after  him  to  urge  his 
return.  On  his  arrival  in  Leinster  he  called  bis  chiefs 
h^j^ether  for  a  revolt  against  Brian's  sopremacy. 

He  called  upon  the  Northern  Hy  Neill,  the  Hy  Carbnry 
in  Kildare,  and  the  prince  of  &«fny  for  assistance,  and 
allied  himself  with  the  Northmen  of  Dnblin  and  Waterford. 

The  attack,  however,  waa  not  made  against  Mnnster,  but 
i^unst  Malachi  in  Meath. 

Jost  about  the  time  when  Sweyn  was  making  his  final 
invasion  of  Wessex  from  the  north,  the  whole  force  of  these 
allies  fell  on  Meath,  fcwoing  Malachi,  after  making  a  brave 
defence,  to  call  on  Kiau  for  aasistanoe.    In  the  Bonuner  of 
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1013  Brim  entered  LuDstsr,  uid  muohed  north  to  blockade 
Dnl^.  Bnt  the  yoititmen  -were  wall  snpplied,  while  Brian 
rui  Bhort  o£  proTioona.  He  ma  compelled  at  CSuistmaB- 
time  to  ndae  the  siege  and  retom  to  Monster. 

Aitsr  this  both  sidee  oollecited  foroes  and  enUHted  allies 
for  wh^  thej  knew  from  the  erenta  in  Wessex  mnat  be  a 
final  stmggle.  Ulster  held  aloof;  the  Sonthem  Hy  Neill 
nnder  Malacbi,  some  foroes  from  Goonaogbt,  and  the  men  of 
Monster  formed  Brian's  ansy,  with  a  few  alliea  from  Soot- 
land  nnder  Donald,  the  earl  or  marmoer  of  Moray. 

The  levies  of  Leinster  were  mnoh  more  extoisive.  Their 
allies  the  Northmen  called  for  assistanoe  on  the  men  of 
all  the  Scandinavian  settlements  in  Britain,  and  even  in 
Flanders  and  France,  with  lucoess. 

Sigurd  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  Brodar  king  of  Man, 
and  Olaf  son  of  the  king  of  Korway  came,  with  men  from 
the  Shetlands,  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  Skye,  Galloway,  Lewis, 
Cantyre,  and  Ai^le ;  men  from  Cornwall  and  South  Wales ; 
from  France,  Flanders,  Qermany,  Scandinavia,  and  North 
Hnmbria.  There  were,  we  are  told,  2000  men  in  chain 
armour,  an  overpowering  force  against  the  saffron  tnnics 
of  the  Irish.  Also  merchants  from  France,  "and  Saxons 
and  Britons  and  Romans." 

To  both  Sigord  and  Brodar  separately  and  secretly  was 
promised  as  the  price  of*  their  assistance  the  hand  of  Qorm- 
laith  and  the  kingship  of  Dublin, 

To  meet  these  levies  Brian  marched  towards  Dublin 
in  March  1014,  and  encamped  at  Kilmainham,  sending 
Donogb,  his  young  son  by  Gormlaith,  to  ravE^  Leinster 
on  his  way. 

At  daybreak  on  Gk)od  Friday,  the  23rd  of  April  1014, 
Brian's  forces  broke  up  their  encampment  and  marched  on 
Dublin.  The  Nn^hmen  and  men  of  Leinster  moved  out  of 
Dublin,  and,  with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  &06d  Brian's 
army.    Both  parties  prepared  for  a  Homeric  fight. 

The  tale  of  the  battle  that  followed  at  Clontarf  was  one 
which  rang  through  Europe.  It  was  no  fight  in  which  the 
fallen  knight  expected  ransom  or  n>eroy ;  the  fight  was  to 
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the  death,  the  leaders  on  both  sides  competing  for  the  poat 
of  danger.  The  battle  r^;ed  all  day  from  sunrise  to  sonset, 
all  the  prominent  men  on  both  sides  falling  in  a  series  of 
single  combats.  If  Canute's  conquest  of  Weesex  had  been 
hindered  by  the  alliance  of  Norwegian  and  Saxon,  Olontarf 
freed  him  from  any  fear  of  help  to  Weesex  from  the  Nor- 
wegian side. 

Brian,  who  was  then  more  than  serenty  years  old,  took 
no  port  in  the  fight,  spending  the  day  praying  in  his  tent  in 
the  rear,  and  Sitric,  king  of  DnUin,  held  the  fortress  of 
Dublin  with  his  troops  in  reserre.  But  apart  from  these 
two,  nearly  every  prominent  chief,  both  Scandinavian  and 
Irish,  met  his  death  in  the  field.  Among  the  slain  was 
Sigurd  the  earl  of  the  Orkneys,  and  Brian's  son  Mnrrc^h 
and  grandson  Terence  or  Turlogh.  In  the  confusion  which 
followed  the  battle,  Brodar,  the  king  of  Man,  reached  Brian's 
tent.  He  attacked  and  killed  Brian,  but  not  before  Brian 
bad  given  him  his  death-blow,  hewing  off  both  Brodar's 
legs  with  a  stroke  of  his  axe. 

Towards  the  evening  the  ITorthmen  broke  and  fled  to 
their  ships.  But  it  was  high  tide,'  and  the  ships  were 
floating  ont  of  reach.  Malacfai,  who  is  accused  t^  the 
Mnoster  writers  of  having  stood  by  with  his  Meatb  men 
until  evening,*  now  comi^ted  the  rout  by  a  fierce  onslaught 
on  the  flying  foe,  henmung  them  in  between  the  men  of 
Meath  and  the  sea,  so  that  thousands  who  escaped  the 
sword  perished  by  drowning.  Terence,  Brian's  grandohild, 
aged  fifteen,  was  found  drowned  in  the  weir,  with  his 
hands  fast  in  the  hair  of  a  Northman  whom  he  was  pursu- 
ing to  the  sea.* 

^  Th«  aoottno;  of  the  old  Iriah  reoord  !■  reiy  strikingly  ahowti  la  Bnoh 
■mkll  matters  M  thii.  It  fau  baeti  sMMrtklned  bj  oBnfnl  oonpntatiou 
that  it  wu  high  tid«  at  B.BS  p.m.  on  28rd  April  101 1. 

'  ThU  !■  one  of  thoM  qaMtloni  which  eati  nerer  be  settlod.  Judged 
bj  tha  lUndard  of  hi*  time.  Halaohi  ooald  bare  Mood  b;  iuaatirfl  to  the 
lut  and  bare  been  oommended  lor  It.  Bnt  under  the  otronmatanoai  It 
would  bare  been  iQloidal.  If  the  men  of  Heath  were  In  the  third  difislon 
held  in  reaeTre,  Ualachi'e  action  at  tbe  otoce  ot  tbe  day  woald  bare  been 
quite  In  aeoord  with  the  reooid  of  tiie  facta,  withoat  impating  an; 
treachery.  Oonatderlng  tbe  immenae  loaaea  in  the  eaiUer  part  of  tbe  war, 
it  wonld  be  qnlte  nsfnral  for  bim  to  wish  to  aare  bit  men. 

*  AnnaU  of  Ctimmaenoite. 
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After  the  battle  no  effort  was  nude  to  storm  the 
fortress.  The  victors  separated  to  their  several  territories 
without  fnrtber  action,  and  began  anew  their  tribal  wars. 
So  little  impresaion  did  this  great  historic  battle  (like  the 
later  victories  of  the  Edwards  and  Henries  in  France)  have 
upon  the  defeated  foemen  that,  when  Donogh  arrived  on 
Easter  Sanday,  bringing  twenty-eight  cattle,  the  only  lesnlt 
of  his  raid  on  Leinster,  Sitric  threatened  to  renew  the  fight 
unless  Donc^h  shared  the  spoil  with  him.  However,  on 
Donc^h's  refusal,  he  did  not  attack,  and  Donc^h  led  back 
the  remains  of  the  DalcassiAn  force  to  Monster. 

The  episodes  on  the  way  home  illustrated  the  absence  of 
all  those  feelings  of  national  unity  to  which  a  great  victory 
may  give  rise.  The  son  of  MoUoy,  the  chief  killed  hj  Brian 
for  murdering  Mahon  his  brother,  who  with  his  forces  was 
returning  to  Monster,  took  advantage  of  the  weakened 
condition  of  the  Dalcassians  to  claim  from  Donogh  the 
sovereignty  of  Monster  as  an  altwnate  succeasion,  pro- 
posing to  attack  him  if  this  were  not  conceded.  But  the 
attack  was  checked  l^  the  action  of  the  wounded  of  the 
Daloaasiana,  who  declined  to  be  put  in  safety,  and,  stnfiSng 
their  woonds  with  moss,  offered  to  fight.  Later,  passing 
tiirongb  the  territory  of  hostile  Ossory,  the  same  thing 
happens,  the  wounded  proposing  that  tbey  shall  fi^t  tied 
to  stakes  by  the  side  of  their  brethren.  Their  stubbornness 
again  checks  the  fi^t;  the  Monster  men  ate  allowed  to 
proceed. 

After  Clontarf,  Malaohi  at  onoe  resumed  the  kingship 
without  objection,  and  reigned  supreme  nntil  his  death.  In 
1015  he  again  attacked  Doblin,  and  stormed  the  fortreaa; 
and  during  bis  remaining  years  he  fonght  the  Northmen  on 
occasion. 

But  Sitric  held  his  own  in  Dublin,  and  does  not  seem 
to  have  lost  aoy  ground  after  Clontarf.  He  had  fbond  it 
to  his  interest  to  embrace  Ohristionity ;  he  built  a  cathedral 
in  Dublin,  and  went  on  pilgrimage  to  Rome  in  1028. 

Clontarf  was  the  last  great  straggle  between  the  forces 
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of  paganism  and  Christiamty  in  Britun.  It  may  be  Baid  to 
have  been  the  end  of  the  ScandinaTisn  invasiouB.  When 
Canate  became  poflsessed  of  Norway  and  Denmark  as  well 
aa  of  England,  there  was  no  longer  any  opening  for  attack 
from  that  side. 
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THE  BEBULTO  OF  THE  INVASIONS 

The  Soandinavisn  ontgoing  spent  itself  by  exhaoition.  But 
it  left  behind  it  permanent  effects.  Like  the  ittvasionfl  of 
the  East  I7  the  Knropean  nations  in  later  times,  like  their 
bncoaneering  expeditions  to  the  West  which  ocoompanied 
the  settlements  of  the  American  continent,  the  movement 
was  attended  with  mooh  diBoider.  But  it  was  prodnctiTe  of 
lasting  benefits  to  Enrope,  to  which  far  too  little  attention 
has  been  paid. 

We  do  not  hear  much  of  the  disorders  which  attended 
the  gradual  conqnest  of  India,  becanse  that  story  has  been 
written  by  the  snocesaftil  invaders,  men  of  action,  to  whom 
the  disorder  seemed  bnt  a  small  part  of  a  gk>rioaB  whole. 
We  hear  of  very  little  else  in  the  aoooanta  of  the  Scandina- 
vian period,  becanse  historians  have  drawn  their  material 
exctasively  from  the  acconnts  of  the  invaded  and  the  oon- 
qnered,  aoconnts  written  by  men  of  sedentary  life,  to  whom 
tiie  disorder  was  the  whole. 

Yet  the  benefits  which  resulted,  benefits  which  have  never 
been  fnlly  acknowledged  by  the  British  historian,  were  very 
great  indeed.  They  included  to  the  world  at  large  a  most 
extensive  addition  to  geographical  knowledge.  While  the 
Irish  monk  was  drawing  fancy  maps  for  ArchlHshop  Sigerio, 
the  Northman  was  preparing  for  the  draughtsman  by  prac- 
tical exploration  of  the  bays  and  rivers  of  Uie  coasta  visited 
by  him.^ 

The  Viking's  voyi^^  gave  a  tremendous  stimnloa  to 
trade,  reanlting  in  the  more  extensive  holding  of  fairs  and 

>  The  eotrj  of  the  modem  name 
IrlRh  and  Hereford  maps  must  hare  ci 
tiBTeller  who  had  actual  experienoe. 
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nurketa,  in  the  formation  of  towns,  in  l^e  eBfekblishment  of 
trading  goilds  and  oorpontione,  enootmging  b^isninga  of 
manafaotares  b;  diatribating  orer  Europe  prodacta  whioh 
had  been  confined  to  isolated  spots. 

The  intercooTse  of  peoplea  weakened  the  local  jealoanes 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  national  onion,  as  the  NorthmeQ 
as  settlers,  or  the  captaves  taken  in  war,  imparted  to  their 
associates  or  owners  the  habits  of  their  own  oonntry,  and  as 
the  inTssions  drew  the  peoples  of  the  islands  together  by  the 
rirtne  of  a  common  dai^^r. 

The  whole  art  of  war  underwent  a  rerolotioit,  and  with 
it  came  a  oonsdonsnesa  of  the  neoessit;  <^  preparation  for 
war,  as  the  half-barbarons  settled  races  awoke  once  more 
from  their  sleep  of  satisfaction  to  witness  snooees  won  by 
disoipUne,  daring  in  design,  speed,  and  preoision  in  execn- 
tion.  The  snooesB  of  the  invasions  called  attention  to  the 
v&lae  of  the  sea  as  a  highway ;  the  invaded  began  to  bestir 
themselves  abont  shipbnilding,  abont  winds  and  tides  and 
onrrents,  to  imbibe  the  first  elements  of  navigation,  to 
venture  themselves  upon  the  sea. 

The  voyages  of  the  Scandinavian  seamen  made  the  first 
real  break  in  the  timid  coasting  ^stem  of  the  Mediterranean 
pilot ;  they  were  the  first  to  attempt  to  explore  the  Atlantic, 
the  first  to  discover  the  existenoe  of  a  world  beyond  it. 

Bat  increase  in  trade,  and  the  knowledge  and  interooorse 
it  brings,  were  not  the  only  benefits  resnlting  to  the  world. 
The  Boman  celibate  monk  had  driven  the  British  married 
monk  from  the  field  by  the  superiority  of  bis  organisation, 
by  his  teaohii^  that  only  by  the  stem  re^o^ssion  of  the 
individual  will  oonld  that  discipline  be  obtained  whioh  made 
possible  intelligent  action  against  the  powers  of  social  eviL 
He  taoght  the  lessen  that  the  evil  aspects  of  Socialism  most 
be  fought  by  a  Socialism  based  on  self-restraint  and  self- 
sacrifice.  With  his  little  highly  disciplined  army  he  defeated 
the  mob. 

What  the  Ohorch  taught  throngh  the  monastery  as  a 
neoessity  for  snooees  in  the  moral  conflict,  the  Viking  was 
teaching  for  the  phynool  conflict  in  the  grim  seclosioa  of 
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his  long  lommer  Bwlings,  Bupplementing  the  monastic  dis- 
capline  b;  tiie  leoson  sorely  needed  in  days  of  Blsvery,  of 
reokleBii  physical  ooarage.  Both  teachings  rested  on  a  con- 
tempt of  worldly  comfort,  and  on  disregard  of  life. 

When,  owing  to  the  inflnence  of  ChmtiAnity,  the  Viking 
rt^ages  oeAsad,  and  the  Scandinarian  nations  settled  down 
to  a  life  of  trade  and  agricultttre  on  the  land,  the  ben^ts  of 
the  moTement  acorned  to  the  Chnrob,  and  remained  to  her 
for  many  centuries — eo  long  as  she  recognised  the  basis  on 
which  th^  rested. 

There  are  other  aspects  of  the  invasioQ  which  nntil  very 
recently  have  reoeivBd  no  atteotioD.  One  is  the  immense 
intermixture  of  Soandinaviau  blood  in  these  islands,  extend- 
ing to  some  extent  even  to  Wessex,  which  sets  at  nanght  all 
the  catcolations  of  ethnologists.  It  is  an  inf  osioD  to  which 
we  owe  some  of  onr  best  national  qnalitaes  and  most  herdo 
actions. 

With  the  Scandinavian  conquests  the  control  of  the  sea 
came  back  to  Britain,  and  has  not  as  yet  passed  from  her ; 
the  mantle  of  ocean  discovery  in  the  Nortb-West  fell  on  her 
£rom  the  North-East ;  the  daring  andaoity  which  has  led  to 
victory  the  naval  force  inferior  in  numbers  and  in  physical 
strength  is  our  inheritance  from  the  North.  When  Kelson, 
the  Anglo-Soandinavian  Viking  of  the  eighteenth  centnry, 
conquered  at  Copenhagen,  he  may  be  said  to  have  been 
revenging  the  invasion  of  Britun  in  the  days  of  Alfred  and 
Ethehed,  of  Brian  and  Matachi. 

Another  nnrecognised  debt  which  we  owe  to  Scandinavia 
is  the  tun  of  a  vast  literature  of  high  valne  in  the  vulgar 
tongue  at  a  time  when,  apart  from  the  language  of  the  Irish 
annalists,  there  was  no  other  native  tongne  spoken  in  Scandi- 
navia, Denmark,  NorthHumbria,  East  Anglia,  Danish  Mercia, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  the  Hebrides,  Orkneys,  Shetlands  and  Faroes, 
Normandy,  Iceland,  Caithness,  Sutherland  and  Ross,  and  in 
the  trading  coast  towns  of  Ireland,  the  western  mainland 
of  Great  Britain  and  Wales.  In  the  tenth  century  there 
was,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  common  literature  in 
these  islands. 
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All  this  wftB  QBed  for  one  purpose ;  telling  good  stories. 
If  there  is  any  one  thing  in  art  of  which  the  essence  is 
concealment  of  art,  it  is  the  art  of  telling  stories,  and 
that  art  the  Northmen  possessed  in  perfection.  The 
delicious  aimplioity,  the  artless  honesty  ot  the  nairatirea 
of  the  s^as,  form  a  very  forcible  contrast  to  the  dull 
onimaginatiTe  falsehood,  always  coupled  with  the  hidden 
suggestion  of  eril,  of  the  English  monk. 

Little  as  the  Uteratore  itself  appears  in  our  history,  the 
Xorthman's  art  of  story-telling  cannot  but  have  had  great 
influence  on  the  style  of  EngUsb  literature  in  the  past, 
whether  it  took  the  form  of  the  telling  of  the  stories  in  our 
English  Bible  or  of  the  tales  of  love  and  adventure  which 
have  been  used  in  drama  and  novel  by  British  authors  of 
all  times.  It  is  time  that  the  value  of  this  source,  both 
of  history  and  literature,  should  be  fully  acknowledged. 

What  value  the  Northmen  set  on  it  themselves  may  be 
seen  by  the  tale  in  the  saga  of  the  death  of  Hakon  at  the 
Orkneys  after  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1263.  "  In  the  sick- 
ness he  let  lAtin  books  be  read  to  him  at  first.  Bnt  then 
he  thongbt  it  great  trouble  to  think  over  what  that  meant. 
Then  he  let  be  read  to  him  Korse  books  night  and  day: 
first  the  sagas  of  the  saints ;  and  when  they  are  read  out, 
he  let  be  read  to  him  the  tale  of  the  kings  from  Halfdan 
the  Black,  and  so  on  of  all  the  kings  of  Norway,  one  after 
the  other  "  (Hakon's  saga  in  Orhneyinga  Saga). 
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BRITAIN  IN  THE  TIMB  OP  THE  SCANDINAVIAN 

INVASIONS 

"  One  who  norw  tamed  hit  btwk  bat  nurohad  brMrt  forwud, 

K«TeT  doabted  olonds  woald  break, 
Nerer  dreun'd,  tbongh  right  were  wonted,  wroag  woold  triumph. 
Held  we  tftll  to  rUe,  ere  baffled  to  fight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake." 

I.  A  TrpK.    King  Aukbd  of  Wbsskx 

We  have  many  references  to  social  liabito  aod  cnBtoms  in 
the  Welsh,  IriBh,  and  Scaodinamn  records  of  these  times, 
as  well  as  in  the  English  Chroniclea  and  lives  of  Sunts. 
Bat  the  first  historical  account  of  ordered  national  life  in 
Britiun,  since  the  days  of  Bede,  meets  os  at  the  end  of  the 
ninth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Alfred  of  Wessex. 

Itiis  reign  of  Alfred  ia  always  a  pleasant  stopping-place 
among  the  sands  and  miiage  of  early  history,  "  as  springs 
in  deserts  foond  seem  sweet,  all  bTa<^ish  though  they  be." 
This  no  donbt  is  partly  becanse  his  story  is  not  overlaid  with 
miracle  or  mixed  np  with  theolo^cal  disputes,  partly 
because  the  man  himself  was  so  remarkable. 

He  is  by  a  long  way  our  first  lay  chronicler,  with  the 
advantage  over  some  of  his  snooessors  that  he  is  thoroughly 
in  accord  with  the  religions  sentiment  c^  the  time.  The 
events  of  his  reign  as  told  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  duonicle 
and  in  his  life  by  the  Welsh  bishop  Asser  show  as  the 
working  of  an  early  personal  monarchy  in  the  hands  of  a 
very  earnest,  very  hard-working  king  with  moltifarious 
tastes. 

He  builds  ships,  churches,  monasteries,  houses ;  he 
organises   the  militia,  he  fortifies  towns ;    he  codifies  and 
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arrangea  the  a^inting  laws,  and  orerseeB  their  working.  Ha 
h&B  to  aot  aa  arbiter  between  oonflioting  thanee  (thegna) ; 
be  spars  on  the  eorldermen  and  the  sabordinate  kings  to 
the  work  of  national  defence ;  and  he  keepe  in  touch  with 
the  affairs  of  foreign  oonntries  across  the  channel. 

Bat  in  spite  of  his  work  Alfred  finds  time  to  leom 
Latin  and  to  translate  from  Latin  into  Bazon  the  popular 
books  of  the  da; ;  he  is  a  mighty  hnnter,  a  great  builder,  a 
singer  and  hearer  of  ballads  (which  means  a  keen  stndent 
of  history ),  and  a  teacher  and  foreman  of  all  kinds  of  work- 
men. He  reviews  the  decisions  of  his  jndgefl,  being  a 
patient  arbitrator  in  sifting  evidence.  He  spends  time 
conversing  with  men  of  all  sorts  from  all  parts,  bishops 
from  Wales  and  Mercia,  monks  from  old  Saxony,  and 
travellers  from  Bome  and  the  East,  traders  from  the  Baltic, 
men  rich  in  skins  and  whales,  and  walrus  and  reindeer, 
who  can  tell  of  voyages  to  Archangel  and  the  Neva.  Be 
regulates  his  revenue  carefully,  to  meet  the  national  obliga- 
tions expected  of  a  king,  and  to  leave  room  for  liberal  alms. 
He  finds  leisure  for  all  due  religious  observances,  and 
corresponds  with  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  on  the  medical 
science  of  the  times. 

All  this  was  aocomplished  by  a  man  who  for  twenty-foor 
years  suffered  from  a  malady  incurable  by  the  physicians, 
some  kind  of  chronio  dyspepsia,  which  must  have  been  a 
common  disorder  in  days  when  tough  meat  without  vege- 
tables formed  the  ordinary  fare  of  kings. 

Though  not  particularly  successful  in  his  campaigns 
either  by  sea  or  land,  Al&ed  is  eminently  remarkable  for 
steadfastness  and  ability  in  the  condnct  of  affairs.  But 
he  is  more  remarkable  for  a  moral  rectitude  and  courage 
far  above  those  who  went  before  him  or  came  after 
him.  He  combined  political  capacity  and  resource  with 
good  faith  and  religion  which  rested  on  moral  principle. 
After  we  have  discounted  all  the  exaggerations  which  the 
biographer  has  embedded  in  his  history,  there  is  enough 
left  to  assnre  us  of  unusual  foresight,  the  commonsense  of 
genius,  the  personal  mastery  of  detail.    But  more,  fax  more 
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than  that.  Dealing  witli  a  heatlten  foe,  wlio  rarely  kept  hia 
word,  no  stain  of  ontelty  or  treachery  is  impoted  to  him. 
And  there  is  no  other  mler  within  fonr  hondred  years  on 
either  side  of  whom  that  can  l)e  said. 


IL  OOTEBMHENT  AHD  UhJTABT  FOBCE 

Thronghont  the  islands  all  administration  centred  in  the 
king  or  chief  in  these  early  times. 

Occasionally  there  were  hoth  in  England  and  Ireland 
great  meetings  or  synods  of  the  chief  men  in  which  the 
clergy  took  a  very  leading  part,  to  declare,  alter,  or  confirm 
existing  laws.  Besides  this  there  was  no  donbt  from  time 
to  time  a  conncil  of  the  chiefs  to  advise  and  organise  for 
ofCenoe  and  defence. 

One  of  the  weak  points  of  the  tribe  as  the  nnit  of  society 
was  that  in  war  matters  of  the  ntmost  urgency  the  king 
was  compelled  to  consnlt  jealons  onder-kings  or  chiefs  of 
tribes,  some  of  whom  he  was  certwi  to  disappoint.  Thns 
Ethelred  II,  called  by  someone  the  Unredy  or  Bedeless  for 
not  taking  the  rede  or  counsel  of  his  mimstera,*  seems  to 
have  consulted  his  leaders  and  his  Witan  far  more  frequently 
than  the  kings  before  him  and  with  &r  worse  results.  All 
such  consultation  was  dangerous,  tending  to  delay  and 
division  in  moments  of  urgency,  and  giving  an  easy  opening 
for  treachery.  If  any  chieftaia  did  not  have  hU  own  way, 
it  was  open  to  him  to  be  inactive,  or  to  join  the  other  side. 

But  apart  from  such  advisings  when  urgency  required 
them,  the  king  in  times  of  conflict  was  unqueatiooed  head. 

The  successor  to  the  king  was  often  elected  in  hia  life- 
time and  held  high  office  under  him.  In  Scotland  and 
Ireland  he  was  called  the  Tanist,  his)  position  answering  to 
the  chief  justiciary  as  king's  lieutenant  under  the  Normans 
and  PlantagenetB.  Such  was  the  position  held  by  Henry  II 
at  the  end  of  the  civil  war  durii^  the  lifetime  of  Stephen. 


s  from  tha  laUir 
wpoiogiMtM  o(  DanttAii. 
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The  Taniat  lived  in  the  king's  palace  at  his  expense  as  did 
the  other  ofiScials  of  the  king's  conrt. 

The  most  complete  account  of  these  offidals  is  oontuned 
in  the  Laws  of  Howel,  the  king  of  Sonth  Wales,  an  account 
which  will  stand  with  slight  variation  for  the  court  of  any 
tribal  king  in  the  islands  at  this  time.  The  chief  of  the 
household,  who  was  the  treasurer ;  the  priest,  who  was  also 
the  king's  secretary  and  keeper  of  records;  the  steward, 
who  looked  after  the  household  management  and  commis- 
sariat ;  the  (^ef  falconer,  whose  services  were  essential  for 
obtaining  food;  the  judge  or  lawyer,  who  presided  and 
advised  in  the  king's  court ;  the  chief  groom ;  the  page  of 
the  chamber;  the  bard,  who  entertained  the  company  at 
meals ;  the  silentiary,  who  struck  the  pillar  in  the  hall  to 
repress  inordinate  mirth  that  followed ;  the  chief  huntsman, 
who  had  care  of  the  hounds  ;  the  mead  brewer ;  the  medi- 
ciner,  who  was  in  one  physician  and  sni^eon ;  the  butler ; 
the  doorkeeper ;  the  cook ;  and  the  candlebearer,  who  held 
a  candle  before  the  king  opposite  to  his  dish  while  he  was 
eating;  as  king's  oflBcers,  with  several  of  like  character  for 
the  queen,  have  each  their  separate  duties  and  rewards 
enumerated. 

Clothing,  horses,  dogs  and  hawks,  cattle,  food  and 
liqnor,  free  land,  a  right  of  progress  for  entertainment 
among  the  king's  villeins,  woollen  garments  from  the  king 
and  linen  from  the  queen  at  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsnn 
are  their  usual  perquisites,  besides  some  special  gifts,  some 
of  which  appear  as  if  they  might  be  given  in  jest. 

The  servants  have  the  skins  of  the  animals  slaughtered, 
the  cook  has  the  tallow,  fragments,  and  entrails ;  the  judge 
has  a  throw-board  (a  kind  of  chessboard  made  from  the 
bone  of  a  sea  animal)  ;  the  falconer  has  the  skins  of  deer, 
to  make  gloves  and  jesses;  the  steward,  a  male  hawk 
every  Michaelmas ;  the  mediciner,  the  body  clothes  of  the 
patient ;  the  porter,  the  remains  of  the  cheese  he  may 
toast.  All,  even  the  queen's  handmaid,  have  their  horse 
in  attendance. 

The  priest  has  free  land,  a  third  of  the  king's  tithe,  a 
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daily  offering  from  the  king  at  mam,  and  a  fee  fw  every 
patent  seal  given  respecting  landed  property. 

The  steward  is  paid  largely  by  fees  from  appHcante  for 
places,  and  by  the  skins  of  small  animals.  Exoept  for  the 
fees  to  the  priest,  which  wonld  seem  to  be  in  money,  no 
money  is  mentioned  as  payment. 

He  laws  contain  most  elaborate  mlee  of  preoedenoe  fw 
sitting  in  the  hall,  where  all  fed  together,  the  value  or  worth 
of  eaoh '  official,  or  fine  for  injnry  done  to  him,  and  the 
extent  of  the  protection  each  oan  ^ord  to  criminals. 

Kii^  and  chiefs  might  and  did  from  time  to  time 
raise  bodyguards,  which  they  paid  and  clothed  ont  of  their 
personal  revenues,  or  paid  by  billeting  th^n  upon  their 
villeins  or  semi-bond  tenants.  In  Ireland  the  oldef  ooold 
go  with  his  men  to  tiie  villein's  hoase,  and  stay  there  at  the 
villein's  expense  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few  days  to 
a  month.  The  time  and  the  number  of  the  visits  depended 
on  the  amonnt  of  the  man's  stock  rented  from  the  chief 
and  the  rank  of  the  chief. 

When  the  Norman  Welsh  knights  invaded  Ireland  they 
adopted  this  practice  of  billeting  on  the  natives,  and  the 
English  Government  failed  by  any  means  to  stop  it.  Bnt 
ae  in  their  nsage  the  Norman  Welsh  were  not  restrained,  aa 
had  been  the  native  chiefs,  by  any  Brehon  laws  or  onstonis, 
with  them  the  practice,  which  had  been  with  the  Irish  chief 
and  tenant  a  mutual  incident  of  tenancy,  became  an  instm- 
ment  of  oppression. 

The  king  or  chief  generally  had  personal  guards  for  his 
own  safety.  The  Irish  ardris  used  such  a  force  for  their 
circuits  of  Ireland ;  Canute  and  his  sons  had  a  bodyguard 
of  Danes,  which  was  continued  under  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor, and  disappear  with  Harold  at  Haertings ;  the  Welsh 
kings  had  a  body  of  monnted  gaards  called  the  teuln,*  who 
were  fed  and  clothed  by  the  king. 

■  Tbe  samad  or  worth  of  the  king  of  North  Walei  in  AuKlessy  !■  a 
htmdred  oovb  hdA  a  white  bull  with  red  ean :  a  rod  of  gold  equal  is 
length  to  himself  and  u  thick  as  bis  little  Bnger,  and  a  plate  of  gold  as 
bread  aa  hia  face  and  as  thick  as  the  nail  ot  a  ploughman  wbo  has  been 
a  plougbman  for  seven  jtut. — Aneurin  Owen,  Lcnet  of  WoLtt. 

■  Note,  Ten.  I.  vii.  13,  In  Anearin  Owen's  Zam  af  Walt*. 
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The  members  of  this  body  were  connected  with  the  king 
hy  ties  of  blood,  the  leader  being  his  iLear  relation,  some- 
tkies  his  named  successor,  so  that  their  loyalty  to  him  was 
as  mnoh  a  mattw  of  honour  as  of  pay.  Scott  haa  nsed  the 
unwritten  law  that  made  the  "  tenln  "  lay  down  their  lives 
for  the  chief  on  the  field  of  battle,  in  his  account  of  the 
fight  of  the  clans  in  the  Fair  Maid  of  Perth.  To  go  home 
alive,  leaving  the  chief  on  the  field,  was  to  go  home  to  a 
liveloi^  disgrace. 

Bat  as  apart  from  this  there  was  no  standing  army, 
but  only  a  tempcoary  oompnlsory  service  of  the  tribes,^ 
the  king  could  not  become  a  despot,  for  which  reason  the 
stretch  of  his  authority  was  borne  more  patiently  than  if 
he  had  had  a  standing  army,  apart  from  the  nation,  to 
enforce  his  will.  The  only  force,  even  in  Wessex,  for 
national  defence,  apart  from  the  guards  hired  by  the  king 
ont  of  his  personal  revenue,  was  the  "  fyid "  or  national 
militia,  who  were  boand  to  serve  for  two  months  only. 
The  navy  was  supplied  in  the  same  way.  This  renuined 
the  condition  of  England  until,  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
Cromwell,  after  the  civil  war,  raised  a  standing  army. 

In  Wales  the  king  could  summon  once  a  year  each 
cantref,  or  district,  to  accompany  him  to  war  out^de  of  his 
territory  for  six  weeks  only. 

To  this  day,  such  is  our  terror  of  a  permanent  and  dia- 
caplined  force  for  our  defence,  the  provisions  on  which  the 
discipline  and  maintenance  of  such  a  force  depend  are  only 
re-enacted  yearly. 

m.  Tribal  Union 
In  all  parts  of  the  ishuids  the  more  powerful  kings  acted 
as  overlords  or  federal  rulers.     But  such  authority  was  weak 

'  with  a  most  donbtfnl  sviollon  In  OMe  of  dUob«di«DO«.  The  I&wb  ot 
Btlielred  tAnolni  Tsry  leTere  petultioa  iigBiiiBt  thuse  who  do  not  Join  tlia 
tanitoiial  arniT. 

■  Ordeiiona  VHaIIj,  writing  ftt  the  end  of  (he  eleventh  oeotDry,  ■peaks 
of  lerles  m  maue  of  the  people  majching  luidei  theii  onria  imdei  tha 
bannu  of  their  pKriihet.  Tbii  lery  was  Che  marob,  nndei  the  priest  or 
biihop,  ag»in*t  all  who  broke  the  tnoe  of  God. 
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and  aDcertaiii  in  its  action,  only  used  to  enforce  peaoe 
between  onder-kings  or  to  repel  foreign  invaolon.*  Its 
extent  would  depend  very  largely  on  the  conditions  of  the 
time,  whioli  might  or  might  not  leave  to  the  overlord  a 
anfficient  force  to  assert  his  anthority.  In  this  respect  the 
history  of  Ireland  is  very  instmctiTe. 

The  onder-king  generally  pud 'a  tribnte,  not  necessarily 
of  any  great  valae,  as  acknowledgment  of  the  relation,  and 
his  overlord  gave  him  a  present  in  retom. 

When  Maihnora  submitted  to  Brian,  Brian  gave  him  the 
coat  on  which  was  the  bntton  which  led  to  Clontarf ;  when 
MaUchl  perforce  acknowledged  Brian  as  ardri,  Brian  gave 
him  horses,  which  Malachi  gave  to  Brian's  son,  as  his  own 
followers  refused  to  accept  them ;  when  Athelstan  sends  a 
sword  to  Harold  Pairhair,  his  acceptance,  says  the  saga,  is 
construed  as  making  him  Athelstan's  vassal.  The  reality 
of  the  symbolism  depended  on  the  power  of  the  parties  to  it. 

The  overlord,  especially  the  ardri  in  Ireland,  further 
provided  for  loyalty  by  taking  from  the  chiefs  hostages  in 
the  persons  of  the  chiefs'  sous  or  relatives.  These  lived  in 
the  ooort  of  the  overlord  as  a  guarantee  for  good  behaviour. 
John  afterwards  used  the  same  means  in  dealing  both  with 
the  Welsh  princes  and  with  the  English  feudal  barons. 

It  is  the  tendency  of  national  danger  always  to 
strengthen  the  federal  execulive  to  the  detriment  of  local 
authority.  This  sense  of  ertemal  danger  from  the  North- 
men operated,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  assist  the  snccesaors 
of  Alfred  in  their  attempts  at  confederation  in  the  north ; 
it  drew  the  Welsh  tribes  ioto  a  temporary  unity  under 
Roderick  the  Qreat  (844-877);  it  began  Scottish  history 
by  uniting  the  mixed  elemente  of  that  wild  country  under 
the  Fictish  kings  from  Constantine  to  Malcolm;  and  it 
drew  Ireland  into  a  united  nation  for  the  only  time  in  the 
osnrpation  of  Brian  Bom  in  1002. 

When  the  extreme  danger  was  over,  the  Welsh  and 
Irish  tribes  dissolved  into  their  wars  of  raid  and  plunder, 
rendering  only  an   acknowledgment  of  supremacy  "  vrith 
•  Bee  Ohap.  XLIII..  "  Overlord  and  Vm»I." 
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opposition"  to  the  OTerlord.  It  wonld  not  Beem  that 
the  overlord  interfered  with  the  dynasties  of  the  sub- 
kingdoms  unless  hy  incessant  mntoal  slangbter,  and  when 
he  did  interfere  it  was  to  doobtfnl  advantage. 

It  was  the  wrecking  of  the  hereditary  chieftainship  of 
North  Humbria  hy  Athelstan,  after  the  battle  of  Bronan- 
hurg,  and  the  later  strnggleB  of  competing  Northmen,  which 
led  to  the  desbraction  of  a  tribal  basis  of  society  which 
rested  on  a  the(H«tioaUy  elective  bat  practically  hereditary 
chief,  without  achieving  a  federal  nnity.  lie  kings  of 
Wessex  were  forced  to  appoint  their  military  enbordinates 
as  earls  of  these  dependent  and  distant  kii^oms,  in  the 
pUce  of  tribal  pretenders  to  the  throne  who  claimed  as 
hereditary  chieftains;  earls  who  were  often  more  favour- 
able to  the  Northmen  in  whose  power  they  lay  than  to  the 
Wessex  Saxon.'  Snob  new  rulers  were  either  men  of  Norse 
blood,  who  would  be  acceptable  to  the  North  Hnmbrian 
people,  or  they  were  Norse  rulers  in  the  west  whose  in- 
terests could  for  the  moment  be  made  to  square  with  those 
o£  Wessex. 

When  unsuccessful,  such  a  policy  led  to  civil  war  in 
North  Hombria.  When  aaocessful,  it  not  only  led  to  a 
farther  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Wessex 
kings,  whose  authority  over  the  Danelagh  was  in  proportion 
to  their  close  relationship  with  its  rulers,  but  it  gave  greater 
authority  to  the  earl  or  nnder-king.  He  was  not  bound  as 
of  old  within  the  limits  of  powers  allowed  to  him  by  tribal 
custom.  He  became  more  absolnte,  wielding  more  general 
authority,  checked  in  his  actions  only  ao  far  as  he  was  held 
in  hand  himself  by  his  overlord,  or  by  dread  of  revolt  at  home. 

When  later  in  the  reign  of  Ethelred  II  the  Wessex 
kingdom  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  the  Northmen,  this 
substitution  of  federal  appointees  for  the  hereditary  chiefs 
of  the  tribes  woald  appear  to  have  assisted  the  invaders  by 
substituting,  as  the  factor  of  loyalty,  the  individual  ruler 
in  the  place  of  the  tribe. 
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The  idea  of  the  nation,'  of  the  Statre  as  a  collection  of 
tribal  oommanities,  was  then  nnknown,  and  it  never  haB 
been  grasped  by  the  Welsh  or  Irish  Celt.  Each  tribe  for 
offence  or  defence  in  war,  each  family  for  vengeance  or 
defence  for  morder  or  theft,  stood  by  itaelf  as  a  unit.  The 
tribe  over  which  the  chief  or  king*  (the  term  king  being 
nsed  of  the  overlord,  the  mler  of  a  more  powerful  tribe) 
presided  was  a  body  of  perscms  who  churned  deaoent  from 
a  very  remote  common  ancestor,  a  hero  (as,  for  instance, 
the  tribe  of  the  Hy  Keitl  of  Ulster  from  Ki&U  of  the  Nine 
Hostages  in  the  fourth  oentnry).  This  body  was  subdivided 
into  dans,  persons  who  could  traoe  descent  from  a  common 
ancestor  less  remote,  septs,  a  body  tracing  from  an  ancestor 
lately  dead,  and  families,  the  descendants  of  one  living. 
Each  unit,  tribe,  clan,  and  sept  had  a  chief  who  was  atuwer- 
able  for  its  organisation. 

This  descent  from  a  common  ancestor  was  gradually 
broken  in  upon  by  the  adoption  into  the  tribe  of  strangers, 
or  sometimes  of  an  entire  weak  tribe,  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  the  fighting  force.  But  as  the  tribe  ceased 
to  be  migratory,  and  becune  identified  with  a  certain  tract 
of  land,  this  adoption  became  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
as  membership  carried  with  it  the  right  to  share  in  the  land 
of  the  tribe. 

In  Wales,  at  least,  the  inSaenoe  of  the  Roman  law  had 
led  to  the  descent  being  counted  entirely  through  males,  a 
woman  on  marriage  having  nothing  but  a  cognatic  con- 
nection with  her  family. 

*  TbiB  ■nbjeot  i»  loade  the  mora  diffionlt,  beoaose  the  hiatoriu  of  Eug. 
laod  bmiiog  been  written  from  the  ooDtlDentsl  Rom&n  standpoint,  the 
tact  thU  sobtet;  wu  orgmniaed  on  a  tribal  baais  in  tbe  greater  pMt  of  the 
iaUnda  has  been,  to  a  great  exient,  overiooked.  The  hiikirlet  of  Inland, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  u«e  words  for  the  dlvUions  of  land  and  the  claaew 
of  panona  which  have  no  meantns  onteide  the  local  hiatory .  Snob  terma 
have  been  used  here,  regardlesa  of  abaolate  aoouraoy,  as  nu;  convej  some 
meaning  to  tbe  ordinary  man.  When  the  author  hia  boMi  anable  to  ttaoe 
aD7  fact  or  ouitom  to  satistaotion  in  more  tb&D  one  part  of  tbe  i«i».itlf  it 
Is  stated  aa  eiistlng  in  that  part  only. 

*  The  Irish  have  hindered  the  acoeptanoe  of  their  historioal  t«cordi 
b;  nsing  the  kingahip  to  eipreis  tribal  reliLtions,  and  tbe  SngUsh  Bene- 
diotine*  have  distorted  all  Engllib  hlstor;  b;  assuming  klngsUp  In  those 
who  sabmiCted  to  Wessox  and  tiie  Ohnroh, 
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The  tribe  in  Irdand  wm  liable  for  the  debts  of  ita  mem- 
bera,  and  it  sapported  the  old  who  were  childless.  The  men 
were  liable  to  military  serrioe  for  »  set  term,  bnt  for  a  set 
term  only ;  and  on  its  expiration,  however  great  the  necee- 
aity  for  strennons  combination  &om  a  strategic  or  tactical 
point  of  view,  they  threw  down  their  weapons  and  went 

IV.  Retshub 

The  power  of  the  ruler,  whether  king  or  democratic 
demagogue,  always  depends  on  the  state  of  his  finances,  and 
on  his  ability  to  raise  the  fands  required  for  any  exceptional 
national  necessity.  The  king  or  chief  in  these  early  times, 
as  sole  administrator,  had  to  find  all  funds  for  pnblic  ex- 
penses out  of  his  own  revenues.* 

I  will  state  roughly  the  revenues  enjoyed  in  common  by 
the  rulers  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales,  so  far 
as  they  are  disclosed  in  the  laws  or  other  writings.  In 
England  the  dealings  with  the  sources  of  revenue  were 
greatly  modified  through  the  influence  of  the  Soman  Ghnrch, 
which  tended  to  break  down  the  tribal  organisation,  and  to 
strengthen  a  federal  executive. 

1.  Land  was,  of  course,  the  first  and  most  important 
item,  as  forming  the  means  of  support  for  the  king  and  his 

>  This  U  ooncloMve  agalnat  mj  dm  of  the  ship  fjrd  for  Edgv'i  olr- 
enrnDBTlgatton  of  the  iBlandi,  even  if  lU  Bbenrdltj  were  not  amply  proved 
Irom  other  lonrcM.  The  time  loken  for  the  fyrd  to  row  up  to  the  OnoajB, 
Mid  awi^t  Uie  approAch  ot  the  oonUogent  from  Briatol,  and  then  to  row 
down  to  London  wonld  be  prohibitive. 

■  Tbea*  nreonea  for  Wmms  h*  gnmped  by  Btihop  Stnbb*  m: — 
{•)  From  bod— 

(1)  Eiog'j  prints  e«t*te. 

(2)  The  demetce  of  the  Grown. 

(B)  Blghte  OTBT  the  folkland  or  oommon  land. 
ib)     (I)  Proceeds  from  coiuti  ot  law,  oiobeau,  and  forfeitaraB. 
(2)  Rights  of  roaioteiiance  on  progreif. 
(8)  Wreck  and  treaanre  trove. 
(4)  Uiuec  and  salt  works. 

■■" I 

— Slnbba'  Oontl.  HiH. 
To  whlohmight  be  add«d  tribute  from  the  dependent  or  nnder-kingiaa 
an  acknowledgment  ot  authority,  or  aa  a  payment  for  protection,  or  for 
tb*  rig bt.Io  be  let  alttnB,  and  paymaatt  from  nrelgnea  and  Jewa. 
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ooart.  Tba  chief  li»d  a  certain  portion  of  the  common  land 
set  apart  for  him,  which  we  may  call  the  Crown  lands.  It 
passed  at  bia  death  to  his  aacceesor  on  the  throne. 

As  he  coold  not  cultivate  all  this  land  himself,  he  rented 
a  great  part  of  it  to  tenants,  receiving  rent  from  them  in 
kind,  oftffli  in  stock,  and  sopplying  to  his  traiants,  both  free 
and  bond,  stock  for  the  farm  for  which  he  took  a  rent  in 
increase.  Besides  this,  he  was  always  a  great  breeder  of 
stock  of  all  kinds  himself,  the  pastnreB  aroond  his  castles 
affording  sommer  feed  for  his  herds  of  cattle,  and  his  villeins 
or  bondmen  tilling  his  arable  land.  He  had  also  extensive 
rights  of  pastmnge  over  the  common  forest  and  waste,  a 
right  which  the  chief  of  the  tribe  shared  in  common  with 
the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

The  Norman  kings  aft«r  the  Conquest  seised  on  these 
wastes  and  appropriated  them  to  the  nae  of  the  Crown, 
enacting  severe  forest  taws  to  prevent  encroachmenta  on 
their  valuable  pastures,  timber,  and  game  preserves. 

These  rights  over  land  and  land-ownership  enabled  the 
king  to  hand  to  his  aaccessor  as  private  property  large  herds 
of  cattle  and  swine,  and  sheep  and  horses,  the  increase  only 
limited  by  murrain,  want  of  winter  feed,  and  extent  of 
pasture. 

As  the  greater  part  of  all  paetore  was  forest,  there  was 
a  steady  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  king  and  all  chief  men 
to  encroach  on  all  waste  and  uncultivated  land,  and  to  treat 
such  as  forest — that  is  to  say,  land  which  was  the  king's 
pasture  And  woodland  and  reserve  for  game. 

Disputes  about  cattle-feed  cost  many  wars  between  the 
chiefs  of  tribes. 

2.  Besides  these  rights  the  chief  received  payments  from 
the  families  of  the  tribe  according  to  the  number  of  their 
cattle,  for  the  use  of  the  common  pasture  and  woodland  (in 
Ireland,  in  some  oases,  one  animal  in  every  seven),  and  a 
recognised  amount  of  provisions  for  the  use  of  his  house- 
hold. In  Wales  the  families  of  freemen  provided  chiefly 
flour,  beef,  mead,  and  oats;  the  bondmen  mutton,  pork, 
cheese,  butter,  and  bread.    As  the  lands  of  the  tribe  became 
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the  shire  in  England,  the  ehire  reeve  collected  for  the  king's 
hosrd  the  payments  dae  to  him. 

3.  Another  source  of  revenue  (except  in  Ireland)  were 
the  fines  for  torts  or  ill-actions  in  courts  of  law.  Snch  fines 
were  taken  in  cases  where  the  thief  not  eaoght  in  the  act 
was  allowed  to  redeem  himself  from  death  by  fine,  and  in 
all  oases  of  murder  ar  assaolts  where  the  fiunily  received 
compensation  in  the  place  of  death  penalty,  and  the  king 
(in  Ireland  the  brehon)  took  Uie  fee  for  its  collection. 

4.  The  personal  property  in  default  of  children  went  to 
the  Crown,*  a  right  which  could  be  generally  compounded  for 
by  near  lelatives. 

6.  Wreckage,  a  considerable  item  on  a  foggy  and  atorm- 
boond  coast,  and  treasure  found,  were  rights  of  the  Crown. 
The  right  to  wreckage  was  first  released  at  the  time  of  the 
CrusB^  by  Richard  I. 

6.  There  were  a  number  of  other  small  gains  of  which 
we  have  little  account.  Aliens  were  in  the  protection  of 
the  king,  and  paid  a  fee  for  such  protection.  Where  a  town 
had  developed  sufficiently  to  attract  trade,  the  king  regu- 
lated the  trade,  and  granted  rights  to  hold  fairs  and  markets, 
and  to  hold  courts  in  connection  with  them  on  payment  of 
fees  to  the  Crown. 

In  short,  wherever  the  king  or  chief  saw  his  opportunity, 
by  threat  or  bargain,  to  make  a  gain,  he  did  so  like  a  modem 
Chancellor  of  the  Exobequer. 

Where  figures  are  given  of  the  sums  levied  or  customary, 
it  is  most  unsafe  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the  amoonta 
which  were  enjoyed  by  the  king,  as  the  greater  part  of  any 
reveQues  were  paid  in  kind ;  and,  owing  to  the  mode  of 
collection,  a  Urge  proportion  stayed  in  the  hands  of  the 
collector. 

7.  Besides  the  regular  or  irregular  resources  of  stationary 
revenue,  all  early  kings  and  chiefs  went  round  and  con- 
sumed the  resources  of  their  subjects  in  kind.  The  Irish 
ardris  made  frequent  circuits  of  Ireland,  the  Welsh  kings 
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followed  the  pnotioe  in  Wales,  wid  the  kin^  of  Wessex 
moved  their  court  from  one  part  to  another,  as  the  proTisions 
began  to  ran  short. 

In  war,  without  scHne  suoh  custom,  any  military  opera- 
tions wonld  be  impossible.  The  army  in  any  lengthened 
campaign  mast  live  in  the  connby.  In  fact,  the  dread  of 
being  eaten  ap  l^  a  powerful  neighbour  or  overlord  had  far 
greater  weight  in  favour  of  peace  Uian  any  dread  of  omiquMt, 
or  of  defeat  in  battle. 

Alfred,  as  shown  by  his  will,  had  land  and  mutora  in 
different  ooontiea,  and  under  £2000  in  money,  besides  the 
cattle,  which  formed  bo  large  a  part  of  property  in  those  days. 

Out  of  this  he  had  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  his 
court  and  for  the  payment  of  his  ministers.  He  had  to 
provide  for  public  works  of  necessity,  such  as  the  labour  on 
the  long  ships  built  for  use  against  the  Northmen,  for  the 
repair  of  the  walls  of  London  in  886,  for  gifts  and  abns 
and  any  provisions  for  the  chorohes,  monasteries  and  schools. 

Asser,  the  Welsh  bishop  of  St.  Davids,  who,  engaged  by 
Alfred  to  attend  and  instmot  him,  wrote  his  life,  tells  ns 
how  he  divided  and  spent  this  revenue.  He  divided  the 
whole  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  was  to  be  for  secular 
businesB. 

Of  this  first  half,  one-third  was  set  apart  for  his  soldiers, 
his  private  guards,  one-third  for  the  ministers  and  nobles 
attendant  in  the  royal  palace,  and  one-third  to  his  workmen 
of  all  sorts  {and  to  foreigners  ?) 

The  ministers  were  divided  into  three  bodies,  each  of 
which  served  in  turn  for  a  month,  then  going  home  for  two 
months  to  attend  to  their  own  business. 

The  second  half  was  divided  into  four  parts,  the  first  for 
the  poor,  the  second  for  the  support  of  two  monssteriee 
which  he  had  built  at  Athelney  in  Somerset  and  Shaftes- 
bury in  Wilts,  the  third  to  a  school  for  the  nobles,  and  the 
fourth  for  pious  uses  in  Wessex  and  Heicia,  and  for  tiie 
assistance  and  encouragement  of  churches  and  persons  in 
Wales,  Cornwall,  Gaul,  Brittany,  Korth  Hnmbria  and  occa- 
uonally  in  IreUnd. 
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The  peiBon  who  aa  trewaier  hsd  charge  of  the  king's 
hoftrd,  especially  when  the  king  was  a  minor  (as,  for  instance, 
Danstan  dnring  the  reigns  of  Edwj,  Edgar,  Edward  the 
Uartyr,  and  Ethelred  II)  must  have  been  possesaed  of  very 
oonaiderable  power. 

The  king's  responaihility  for  national  defenoe  was  a 
perilous  item  in  his  spending. 

It  is  this  acknowledgment  of  responsibility  for  national 
defence  which  has  enabled  Britain  for  the  last  centuy  to 
hold  together  distant  possessions,  inhabited  by  mixed  races, 
bound  by  no  ties  except  fear  of  foreign  a{^;re8sion  and  a 
qoalified  loyalty  to  a  common  sovereign.  The  forces 
necessary  for  this  defence  of  the  empire  are  now  provided 
for  by  direct  taxation  imposed  on  the  people  of  the  British 
Islands  by  an  assembly  elected  by  and  representing  only  the 
islands.  Britain,  like  the  federal  sovereign  of  the  ninth  or 
tenth  centtuies,  provides  for  the  defence  of  the  whole  Mnpire, 
and  claims  an  orerlordahip  over  the  distant  territories  which 
it  protects. 

Bnt  in  the  ninth  and  tenth  oentnries  taxation  aa  anch 
waa  non-existent  in  any  part  of  the  islands.  The  imposition 
of  Danegelt,  or  ship-money,  in  Wesaex  to  provide  against 
Scandinavian  invasion,  afterwards  so  nnfortonately  revived 
by  Charles  I,  is  the  first  direct  tax  of  which  we  have  any 
reoord.  Those  expenses  of  national  bnsiness  which  were  not 
covered  by  the  king's  revenue  were  either  anppUed  by  the 
personal  service  of  the  people  or  were  omitted. 

It  was  the  want  of  an  effective  standing  army  and  navy 
rather  than  internal  dissension  or  any  incompetenqe  ctf  the 
king  or  his  advisers  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  final 
overthrow  of  the  Wessex  kingdom, 

Y.  Law  and  Police 

Even  in  the  tenth  century  there  was  little  idea  of  the 
State  as  a  collection  other  of  tn^MB  or  families  responsible 
dther  for  external  safety  or  for  internal  order. 

The  tribal  formation  had  so  far  moved  forward  that  the 
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tribe  had  oeftsed  to  be  migratory  and  was  settled  on  a  certain 
portion  ot  land.  Bnt  each  had  yet  a  hostile  character  to  the 
other.  It  was  no  busineBs  of  any  one  tribe  or  £ainUy  to 
look  to  the  avenging  of  the  wrongs  of  another.  Any  offence 
of  theft  OT  murder  was  an  injnry  to  the  family  of  the 
injured  to  be  avenged  I^  the  family  by  the  dea^  of  the 
offender.  The  only  law  for  three  oentnriee  or  more  after 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  was  this  jnivate  vengeance. 
The  first  dnty  of  a  man  was  to  defend  and  avenge  himself 
and  his  family. 

Private  vengeance,  where  there  is  no  public  law,  is  the 
only  remedy  for  protecting  society  from  an  eternal  elaaghter. 
But  one  act  of  vengeance  leads  on  to  another.  So  when  order 
first  begins  to  appear,  it  is  in  the  form  of  the  chief  regulat- 
ing the  right  of  private  vengeance  (as,  for  instance,  the  law 
of  "  infangthief,"  the  right  to  kill  or  fine  the  thief  or 
adulterer  canght  in  the  act),  or  regolating  the  conditions 
und»  which  the  parties  fight  oat  their  quarrel.  The  decision 
is  still  the  victory  of  the  strongest,  but  the  chief  sees  that 
the  fight  is  a  fair  one. 

later  on  this  ^vee  place  to  the  weaker  party  paying  a 
sum  hy  way  of  compensation  for  the  offence.  Ilere  is  still 
no  court  of  law.  The  injured  may  still  take  the  matter  into 
his  own  bands.  Bnt  pnblio  opinion  will  be  against  him  as 
a  fool  who  will  make  a  fuss  where  he  might  get  money,  and 
he  will  be  infinenced  by  the  value  of  the  compensation.  Tlie 
origin  of  this  praotice  might  possibly  be  that  the  man  who 
knew  himself  to  be  the  weaker  in  fight  would  offer  the  chief  a 
bribe  to  persuade  his  opponent  to  consent  to  a  money  payment. 

This  first  step  towards  order,  the  money  fines  for  crime, 
forms  the  basis  of  all  law  in  Britain  in  the  tenth  century. 

When  we  speak  of  laws  in  the  times  of  the  Scandinavian 
invasion,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  concerned  fiscal  pay- 
ments. The  administration  of  justice  waa  a  most  lucrative 
soorce  of  revenue,  the  king,  the  monastery  and  the  landed 
owner,  long  contending  far  the  power  of  inflicting  the  fines 
which  followed  conviction  for  crime  or  the  infringement  of 
police  regulations. 
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It  was  thna  luckily  to  the  interests  of  ftU  parties  that 
the  scope  of  jndidal  inrestigation  should  be  enlu^ed.  Acts 
of  violence,  of  which  as  being  of  the  nstnral  order  of  things 
no  notice  wonld  otherwise  be  taken,  came  under  the  view  of 
courts,  local  or  royal,  because  the  authority  was  concerned 
to  get  the  fees  and  fines  on  oonriction ;  laws  and  regulations 
imposing  fees  were  made  fiH*  pnblic  assemblies,  such  as 
fairs  and  courts,  where  disorder  might  be  expected;  and 
there  was  a  steady  tendency  to  encourage  appeal  to  the 
oonrt  rather  than  to  indulge  the  doubtful  resolts  of  private 
revenge. 

It  may  be  contended  that,  as  the  judge  bad  a  peonniaiy 
interest  in  conviction,  unfair  ooDvictions  sometimes  might 
result.  Bnt  the  chance  of  this  would  be  leBsened  by  all  such 
jHOceedingg  being  taken  in  open  court  before  the  neighbonr- 
liood  who  knew  all  the  facts ;  the  accusation  was  by  a 
{nivate  pravon  and  not  by  the  State  that  took  the  fine ;  and 
the  blessing  resulting  from  the  obliteration  of  private  blood 
feeds  offset,  as  it  always  does,  individnal  oases  of  injustice.* 

The  most  valuable  parts  of  the  records  of  these  centuries 
are  the  oolleotions  ttf  legal  custom  of  the  different  races. 
We  have  mob  collections  for  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Wessez. 
There  are  also  fragments  banded  down  of  ancient  Scottish 
law  of  unknown  age  and  unknown  authorship  of  a  similar 
character,  a  list  of  fines  for  murder  and  theft,  called  the 
Laws  of  the  Brets  and  Soots.  In  Scandinavia  the  law  of 
compensation  for  murder  was  much  the  same  as  in  these 
islands,  the  Scalds  being  lawyers  and  keepers  of  pedigree, 
much  like  the  Irish  brehons.* 

In  England  the  king  or  chief,  through  the  medium  of  a 
trained  lawyer,  presided  in  his  court,  and  influenced  perhaps 
l^  Borne,  heard  appeals  from  local  courts  of  lesser  power, 

iM  extmpltt 
B  mnrderei 

and  tb«  frianda  o(  the  part;  mardered.  Au'd  be  adds  that  tha  brehon 
'*adjndcMh  for  tha  moat  pait  a  batter  abare  anto  bii  Lord,  tbat  ia  tha 
Lorn  af  IIm  aojla,  «r  the  head  of  that  aepC,  and  alao  to  hlmielf  for  his 

indgmatit  a  greater  portion  than  onto  the  plalntUti  or  partial  aggrterad." 
lot  waa  not  tha  raal  oomplaint  that  tha  BoglUh  king  got  oothitig  I 
*  I'rbfggia  Saga,  2,  21,  23, 31. 
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tram  the  oomtty  or  ahire  ooort  or  folk-moot,  is  which  the 
bishop,  eherifF,  and  earl  sat  aa  judges  with  the  important 
members  <^  the  shire;  from  the  court  o£  the  hmidred ;  and 
from  the  courts  held  "by  bishops,  abbots,  and  thanea  in  respect 
of  their  viileins. 

In  Wales  the  king  in  like  manner  presided  in  the  court 
of  the  oantref,  the  assembly  of  freemen  of  the  tribe. 

As  the  growing  necesdty  for  the  strong  hand  to  control 
the  power  of  the  nobles  became  more  apparent,  the  king's 
authority  in  consequence  became  stronger,  the  lower  courts 
tended  to  lose  their  power  and  to  become  more  and  more 
subordinate  to  the  king's  jurisdiction. 

Law  and  police  in  Ireland  was  administered  noder  a 
different  syst^n.  In  the  centuries  between  Patrick  and  the 
Norse  invaeions,  Ireland,  "  the  school  of  the  west,  the  quiet 
habitation  of  sanctity  and  litca«tnre,"  was  building  up  a 
l^al  system  based  upon  the  opinions  of  a  hereditary  class  of 
professional  lawyers,  attached  to  the  house  of  a  tribal  (diief 
or  to  monaeteries,  and  called  brehons.  This  practice  of 
resorting  to  arbitration  before  one  trained  in  the  law  was 
most  likely  originally  muTersal  in  tribal  society,  the  lawyer 
being  generally  attached  to  the  chiefs  household.  The 
peculiarity  of  this  system  would  seem  to  be  that  there  was 
no  sanction^  for  breach  of  the  decisions  given  beyond 
the  powerful  engine  of  public  disapproval — discqiinoTal 
which  might  be  expressed  when  necessary  by  salutary 
violence. 

The  brehons,  who  were  in  the  first  place  poets,  physicians, 
and  priests  as  well  as  lawyers,  are,  as  it  were,  the  connecting 
link  between  the  Druids  and  the  Roman  Catholic  hierarchy 

<  At  the  preaent  day  there  are  still  only  two  remedieB  in  diraatea 
between  man  and  min,  oi  tribe  and  tribe :  the  <>[^c*l  to  phriioal  foroa, 
and  the  reoonne  to  ubitiation  of  the  ooarta.  When  a  dUpnte  arisec 
between  employer  and  labooier  the  altematlvea  ate  civil  war  to  the  fonn  of 
astrlkewith  the  attendant  looting,  bnralng.IOBB  of  life,  and  destraction  of 
property,  or  the  eettlement  byaCoDcQiation  Board  or  Coott  of  Arbitration, 
to  whose  deolxion  no  sanction  is  attached  except  puUio  opinion.  It  yet 
remains  lor  aome  really  strong  »Dd  impartial  national  gOTemment  to  be 
williag  to  upend  a  smaii  Bum  of  money  to  provide  a  ooart  wfaote  decisions 
■hould  be  reapected  and  enforced  by  the  pow<ir  of  the  nation. 
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of  the  thirteenth  centnry,  eoforciog  their  edicts  not  with  the 
Bword  but  with  the  ghoetly  censare  of  ezoommnnication.^ 
And  BO  far  as  we  know  the  disappror&l  of  the  brehons  wae 
as  effective  as  that  of  either  of  the  others.' 

Alfred  and  other  Sazon  and  Anglian  kings  before  and 
after  him  ordered  statements  of  the  existing  laws  and 
oostomB  in  nse  to  be  written  down. 

Wales  follows  with  a  similar  collection  attributed  to 
Hovel  Da  or  the  Good  abont  926,  Bowel  is  stated  to 
have  joomeyed  himself  or  to  have  sent  agents  to  Borne  to 
stady  the  jurispradence  of  Justinian,  which  from  the  East 
was  then  being  revived.  It  ia  possible  that  among  the 
Welsh  some  tradition  of  Boman  jnriBpradence  survived. 

We  have  no  knowledge  how  far  uiy  of  these  laws  were 
indebted  to  Boman  law.  They  apparently  owe  to  it  very 
little,  tbongh  all  parts  of  Britain  were  in  frequent  com- 
mnnioation  with  Borne  in  those  days. 

When  any  king  snob  as  Alfred,  Howel  or  Ina  is  spoken 
of  as  enacting  laws,  it  means  that  they  reduce  into  writing 
the  body  of  legal  opinion  or  costom  existing  in  memory. 
To  help  the  memory  verbal  information  had  from  the  first 
been  put  into  rhythmic  bat  nnrhymed  verse,  as  being  so 
mnch  easier  to  remember  by  reason  of  its  rhythmic  accents 
than  prose.  Bbyme  was  used  or  invented  by  the  monks  as 
a  still  farther  aid  to  the  memory. 

The  Brehon  laws  were  verbal  laws  in  verse  not  redaoed 
into  writing  ontil  a  mach  later  period.  The  Senchns  Mor, 
the  oldest  MS.  existing  of  the  civil  law,  sets  ont  in  its  intro- 
duction that  the  thm  existing  law  was  stated  to  Patrick, 
and  that  he  oonfinned  it,  weeding  out  such  pagan  laws  as 
were  not  consistent  with  Christianity.  This  is  quite  likely, 
bat  it  does  not  follow  that  the  law  was  then  written  down. 

I  We  call  It  boTODtUng  now. 

*  At  the  preMDt  d*;  the  Irialunui  li  mled  moTB  b;  the  foroe  of 
(clTate  opinion  than  \)j  uiy  written  law.  Let  no  one  mitiuMenrtand  what 
•xoommimloatioii  meant  than  or  meaoa  now.  It  had  and  baa  no  referenoe 
to  niritnal  tenon,  bnt  reliet  for  iu  efleot  on  the  living  oowardloa  of  the 
inwldoal.  Tba  niand  of  the  man  nnder  the  ban  ot  l£e  brehon  dare  not 
■applj  Urn  with  bread,  or  a  horae,  or  help  In  the  Held,  or  medicine  In  dok- 
aaai.    Ha  waa  and  k  aa  ootkw  to  tha  averjdajr  worid. 
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It  would  be  kept  aod  developed  in  the  memory  of  the 
lawyers  and  reduced  into  writing  much  later. 

The  effect  of  legal  opinions  existing  in  the  memray  of 
the  judge  or  jnrisoonBalt  is  that  they  will  be  amplified  and 
elaborated  by  him.  The  man  who  holds  the  law  in  memory 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  mentally  recording  the  caaea 
decided.  He  will  apply  the  case  he  knows,  the  injury  to  a 
thumb  or  a  tooth,  to  other  similar  oasea,  and  so  will  be  led 
to  draw  oat  elaborately  a  series  of  detailed  rules  which  will 
apply  to  all  possible  cases. 

When  the  cases  come  into  oourt  they  go  to  arbitration 
rather  than  fighting,  which  would  be  the  osnal  result. 

The  decisions  of  the  Irish  brehcma  were  elaborated  with 
a  refinement  which  might  appear  lodicrons,  if  we  do  not 
remember  the  cause  of  their  origin.  Take  as  an  example 
the  qualifioationB  of  liability  in  a  case  of  injury  or  loss,  from 
one  of  the  Brehon  Law  Tracts.  "  The  exemption  as  regards 
a  cat  in  the  kitchen ;  that  is,  the  cat  is  exempt  from  liability 
for  eating  the  food  which  he  finds  in  the  Idtchen  owing  to 
os^igeiu^  in  taking  care  of  it ;  but  so  that  it  was  not  taken 
from  the  security  of  a  house  or  vessel ;  and  if  it  were  so 
taken  the  case  as  r^fards  the  food  is  like  that  of  a  profitaUe 
worker  with  a  weapon,  and  the  case  as  r^^ards  the  cat  is  like 
that  of  an  idler  without  a  weapon ;  and  it  is  safe  to  kill  the 
cat  in  the  case. 

The  exemption  as  regards  a  cat  in  mousing.  That  is  the 
cat  is  exempt  from  liability  for  injoring  an  idler  in  catching 
mice  when  moosing;  and  half  fine  is  due  from  him  for 
the  profitable  worker  whom  he  may  injure,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  his  mousing  takes  the  other  half  off  him."  *  (Brehon 
law  Tracts,  vol.  iv.  9509  cc.  6.) 

'  In  oue  anj  reader  feeli  inclined  to  Isugb  at  the  sbiuidltr  Ot  lagal 
reflnemeati  of  earl?  Ireland,  I  append  two  oasei  of  Brebon  law  of  Eiq(laiid 
in  the  twentieth  oentary.    "Anulngwaa  mlHiagfromaomeai 
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Each  collection  of  laws  ie  an  elaborate  tarifE  of  fines  for 
every  conceivable  injnry  to  limbs  or  property.  All  the 
members  of  the  body,  animals,  hon&es,  trees,  Sus.,  are 
regularly  appraised.  In  serious  crimes,  saoh  as  theft  ae 
murder,  for  the  first  offence  a  fine  or  compensation,  accord* 
ing  to  the  position  in  society  of  the  injured  and  the  char- 
acter of  the  injury ;  for  the  second  offence  death  or  mntila- 
tion  is  the  general  mle.  Imioisonment  is  never  resorted  to, 
except  to  keep  the  man  safely  until  he  has  paid  his  fine. 

As  women  were  unable  to  defend  themselves  by  fighting, 
these  laws  greatly  concern  themselves  with  the  affairs  of 
women.* 

The  matters  provided  agunst  are  all  forms  of  homicide 
and  wounding,  robbery,  rape,  arson,  and  offences  ^jainst 
morals,  such  as  adultery  and  witchcraft,*  and  against  the 
king  or  chief,  such  as  fighting  in  his  house,  coining,  or 
conspiring  against  bis  life.  Breaking  the  king's  peace  or 
protection  is  an  offence  common  to  all  these  codes,  showing 
that  war  was  the  normal  condition  and  the  peace  of  the 
king's  protection  the  exception. 

Chaiges  were  made  on  oath  before  the  neighbourhood 
in  public  assembly  and  were  rebutted  by  oath,  often  sworn 
on  relics.  A  oharge  of  theft  was  generally  met  by  com- 
puigation  if  the  man  was  of  good  character.  This  was  an 
oath  taken  by  himself  with  his  lord  and  a  number  of  other 
sureties,  who  swore  that  he  had  not  been  previously  con- 
victed. In  case  of  homicide  a  very  laige  number  of  sureties 
was  necessary.* 

If  he  could  not  find  sureties  he  had  to  undergo  an 

wu  hart.  There  wu  do  oondiiotor  with  the  oarriAge.  There  wm  no 
obllfretlon  to  take  the  obild. 

The  Hoii««  of  Lords  held  that  the  Oooiitj  CoonoU  bad  bean  necligeiit 
Id  Mndiiig  the  ohild  by  thti  vehlela,  "though  it  might  not  be  poadble  to 
dlaorlmlnate  one  child  front  another."  (SIuilnptonii.HertsCoantyCoDDci], 
Tinri.  Feb.  10,  1911.) 

'  BTiiod  of  Tata  (697)  pssaed  law*  erempting  women  from  taking  part 
in  war. 

*  i,(.  poisoning. 

*  In  the  Srbfggia  Saga  (1v.  2,  IS)  ie  related  an  MOneatioD  before  a 
Judge  of  a  woman  for  being  a  witoh  or  night-rider.  The  broUier  of  tbe 
aooaeed  and  eleven  othen  take  oath  on  the  altar  ring  for  tbe  defence,  and 
the  Judge  deoldec  In  their  bvunr. 
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ordeal  calling  Heaven  to  witnees  his  inaooence  by  plan^^ng 
his  hand  into  boiHng  water  or  handling  red  hot  iron.  In 
theee  oaees  aocoBation  mast  hare  been  eqnivalent  to  con- 
viction unless  means  were  foond  to  render  the  ordeal 
inoperative. 

A  charge  of  homicide  or  anon  was  pmuahed  by  fine, 
or  by  loss  of  property,  or  death.  In  every  case  the  family 
of  the  offender,  to  the  fifth  degree,'  helped  to  pay  the  fine, 
and  that  of  the  offended  shared  it  with  him.  But  instead 
of  paying  the  fine,  the  &mily  of  the  offender  oonld  hand 
him  over  to  be  ponished,  or  outlaw  him  from  the  tribe. 

The  Brehon  laws  contain  elaborate  provisions  for  en- 
forcing judgment  by  distress  of  the  offender's  cattle,  pro- 
visions almost  identical  with  early  Boman  law  and  prob- 
ably oopied  from  it.  But  if  in  the  end  he  refused  to 
obey  the  law,  there  wonld  appear  to  have  been  no  sanc- 
tion, except  the  same  kind  of  exercise  of  pabHc  ojnnion 
which,  in  these  days,  enforces  t^e  judgments  of  the  Land 
Leagne. 

The  coin^e  of  the  brehons,  in  which  fines  were  cal- 
culated, was  "cumal,"a  female  slave;  and  "sed,"a  cow 
or  heifer,  three  cows  being  roughly  equal  to  one  woman. 
Howel's  laws  generally  measured  ex(diange  in  cows.  A 
hawk  is  worth  twelve  cows  uid  a  horse  ten.  A  dog  trained 
to  kill  birds  with  a  hawk  is  also  mentioned.  Hawks  are 
very  prominent  in  the  Welsh  laws. 

The  interest  of  these  laws  to  us  is  this.  The  Irish, 
living  on  apart,  kept  their  Brehon  law,  with  its  fines  for 
murder  and  rape,  while  the  English  and  Welsh,  influenced 
l^  their  connection  with  Rome,  grew  gradually  out  of  the 
tribal  condition  of  perpetual  war,  and  looked  to  the  State 
to  provide  for  these  crimes  a  more  worthy  punishment. 
Henoe  they  began  to  look  down  on  the  Br^on  law  as 
something  inherently  evil  which  was  peculiar  to  the  Irish. 
In  1367  the  Statute  of  Kilkenny,  which  was  passed  with 
a  view  to  check  the  reverting  to  Irish  usages  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonists,  described  the  Brehon  law  as  "wicked  and 
^  Lawi  of  Wales. 
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damnable,"  and  Sir  John  Davies  later  spoke  of  it  as  "  lewd 
and  anreaaonable  custom."  Spenser  sa^s  of  it:  "There 
appeareth  a  great  show  of  equity,  bnt  in  many  things  r^ 
pngning  quite  both  to  God's  law  and  man's."  The  two  races 
had  not  progressed  at  the  same  rate.  Much  of  the  diffi- 
culty of  the  later  dealings  with  Ireland  grew  out  of  this 
feelhig,  the  Irish  clinging  to  their  ancient  laws  bonnd  up 
with  their  religion,  and  the  English  seehiiig  to  replace  them 
by  a  more  civilised  system. 

Onr  main  difficulty  in  estimating  now  the  value  of  the 
Brehon  law  is  that  we  cannot  tell  how  Ear  the  principles 
stated  1^  the  brehons  were  in  practical  ose,  or  how  far 
they  merely  expressed  the  scientific  mental  exercises  of 
men  who  elaborated  a  theory  of  law  from  individoal  cases. 

The  Scots  law  is,  if  anything,  more  meroifnl  than  the 
EnglisK  In  the  laws  attribated  to  the  time  of  William  the 
licm  1143-1144,  the  thief  is  to  be  well  "  dnngyn  "  (beaten) 
"  or  hu  er  to  be  st^m.  No  man  aw  to  be  hingyt  for 
les  price  than  for  twa  scheip  of  the  qnhilkis  ilk  ane  is  worth 
xrid ; "  aad  the  crime  of  theft  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
the  more  serioos  the  stealing  of  cattle  which  bad  to  be 
driven,  the  less  the  stealing  of  what  conid  be  carried.  The 
raider  of  cattle  was  more  in  evidence  in  the  rongh  country 
of  the  Scots. 

TL  Ths  Land  ahd  thk  Men 

The  trading  community  was  not  sufficiently  organised 
in  the  tenth  century  in  any  part  of  Britain  to  take  any 
share  in  laying  the  foundations  of  social  existence.  All 
society  was  based  upon  a  title  to  some  share  in  the  land 
of  the  tribe  or  nation.  If  a  man  was  not  entitled  to  some 
share  of  the  common  land,  he  did  not  exist  as  a  member 
of  society  except  as  the  sUve  of  some  lord,  as  an  outlaw, 
or  as  a  foreigner  under  the  king's  special  protection. 

Although  at  this  time  individual  ownership  was  steadily 
encroaching  on  the  ownership  of  the  tribal  community  in 
all  parts  of  the  islands,  the  tillage  land  was  still  cultivated 
very  Urgely  in  common,  the  chief,  besides  his  own  private 
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holdings  in  land  m  chief,  which  were  eztenave,  taking  his 
stripe  of  the  commoD  fields  with  the  rest  of  the  tribe. 

Every  few  years  the  common  lands  were  redivided,  so 
that  eac^  man  had  a  chance  of  the  good  land  as  well  as 
the  thin  land.  Snch  a  system,  though  it  insured  equality 
of  opportunity,  made  improvement  of  the  land  impossible, 
since  no  man  would  mannre,  or  drain,  or  spend  any  labour 
that  conld  be  avoided  on  a  strip  whidi,  in  a  year  or  two, 
would  go  to  another.^ 

The  classes  on  the  land  were  the  king  and  the  ohiefs 
holding  large  tracts  by  right  of  their  office,  the  officials 
about  the  court  and  other  nobles  holding  places  under 
gorenunent,  the  freemen  who  shared  in  the  common  lands, 
the  villeins  or  half -bond  farmers  attached  to  the  land,  and 
the  slaves,  thu  last  class  a  very  large  and  oontinnally  in- 
creasing one. 

As  the  chiefs  had  power  to  grant  the  waste  lands  of 
the  tribe  to  its  members,  and  as  they  paid  the  different 
officials  of  their  courts  partly  by  grants  of  land,  there  was 
a  steady  tendency  to  a  large  part  of  the  land  coming  into 
the  possession  of  families  in  which  the  office  was  here- 
ditaiy.  The  strong  kings  were  those  who  were  able  to 
avoid  granting  away  the  common  lands,  giving  or  selling 
the  temporary  use  only,  and  keeping  the  reversion  in  their 
own  lands.* 

The  most  disturbing  effect  of  the  conquest  and  settle- 
ment by  the  Northmen  of  all  the  land  of  England,  east  and 
north  of  the  Thames  and  Western  Mercia,  was  that  the 
existing  division  of  the  land  was  broken  in  upon  by  the 
addition  of  a  number  of  men  (not  very  many  probably) 
who  stood  in  the  relation  of  conquerors  to  the  natives,  and 

'  Spenser  in  his  viaw  of  Irelanil  wja ;  "  Another  evil  in  that  the  Uod 
U  let  only  trom  year  to  ye«r  or  kt  will,  bo  that  there  U  no  oortalniy  ot 
tenure."  He  explains  that  the  Irish  hJwi  do  more  than  a  pertonal  life 
estate  in  tbe  land  belonging  to  the  tribe,  showing  by  his  laogaage  that 
the  English  ot  bis  day  were  as  entirely  ignorant  of  their  own  put  in 
the  tri^l  holding  of  land  and  election  of  leaders  as  they  were  of  the 
languages  in  which  those  laws  and  customs  were  written.  Speaking  of 
lettent,  he  says  that  Ibe  Saxon  character  was  the  ume  as  the  Irish. 

■  In  the  Liber  Uandaventii  the  usnsl  form  of  conveyance  of  lands  is 
with  commonage  in  fields  and  in  woods,  in  water  and  in  ptstures. 
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in  oonBeqnenoe  could  distribute .  the  oommoQ  laods  very 
macli  to  tbeir  own  advantf^.  In  Ireland  their  settlement 
was  in  the  seaporbB  only  as  traders,  thoagh  no  donbt  iu  the 
coantry  near  the  ports  they  mnst  have  shared  in  the  common 
land.  It  may  he  worth  consideration  whether,  daring  the 
whole  coarse  of  these  Scandinavian  invasions,  a  great  deal 
of  the  diffioalty  did  not  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  new 
settlers  were  landless  men  in  a  time  when  no  social  con- 
dition apart  from  Und  existed  except  in  ports  like  London. 
When  in  994  Ethelred  makes  a  treaty  with  Sweyn  and 
Olaf,  be  is  obhged  to  provide  for  the  provisioning  of  the 
force  which  is  aUied  to  him  apart  from  any  landed 
settlement. 

The  chief  disability  of  the  villein,  who  existed  in  all 
tribal  commonities,  was  that  he  was  attached  to  the  land 
as  a  caltivator,  and  that  in  the  terms  of  his  tenancy  he 
was  much  more  at  the  mercy  of  the  lord  than  was  the 
freeman.  This  class  was  probably  in  its  origin  oriminals 
or  debtors,  society  in  all  times  trying  to  force  back  to  cnl- 
tivate  the  land  those  who  had  proved  their  unfitness  for  the 
exercise  of  civil  rights. 

In  Wales  the  villeins  ooald  not  hawk,  or  hant,  or  keep 
a  bard,  and  lived  in  villages,  the  freemen  living  in  isolated 
houses ;  in  Ireland  the  villein  (daerceile)  had  to  find  secority 
for  the  stock  which  he  hired  from  the  chief,  which  the  &«e 
tenant  need  not  do,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  heavier  rent  on 
the  principle  that  there  is  higher  interest  where  a  debt  ia 

The  laws  of  inheritance  rested  on  the  equal  division 
of  the  land  among  the  children.  In  Wales,  possibly  under 
the  infloenoe  of  Roman  tradition  of  the  pars  quarta  legitima, 
the  daaghters  had  no  share  in  the  land,  passing  on  marri^e 
to  a  new  famUy,  while  the  illegitimate  sons  shared  with  the 
legitimate.  The  custom  of  primc^eniture  which  remains 
with  OS  as  a  legacy  from  feudal  times  was  not  then  neces- 
saiy,  as  the  obligation  Uy  on  each  freeman,  apart  from  any 
holding  of  land,  to  follow  bis  chief  into  the  field. 

The  admission  of  any  person  into  a  tribe  was  thus  a 
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very  important  matter,  &s  he  had  a  claim  on  the  common 
land,  and  it  was  veiy  neoeaaaiy  to  keep  carefol  records  of 
pedigree,  as  proof  of  descent  was  npcessary  for  all  claiming 
in  its  division. 

The  conditions  of  tribal  ^^onltoral  life,  as  above  stated, 
were  modified  in  favonr  of  the  conditions  attending  indi- 
vidual ownership  in  the  sooth  of  England  far  earlier,  and  to 
a  far  greater  extent,  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  islands, 
owing  to  the  close  interoonrse  with  Italy  and  the  sonth  of 
France. 


VII.  Agsicdltube  ahd  Food 

Everyone,  from  the  greatest  overlord  to  the  slave,  was 
interested  and  occupied  in  breeding  stock  and  in  tilling  the 
soil  to  provide  food  from  day  to  day. 

But  in  spite  of  its  catholicity,  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
was  most  primitive.  The  distance  in  most  cases  from  iron 
mines  and  the  cost  of  metal  tools  prevented  any  great 
improvement  in  implements.  When  groond  was  cleared  of 
timber  the  grabbing  ont  of  the  roots  mnat  in  most  caseB 
have  been  done  by  the  flint  stone  axes  which  archfeologists 
call  palaeolithic,  jost  as  the  peasant  used  the  flint  arrow- 
heads  for  shooting  at  his  game.  The  want  of  iron  made  it 
necessary  to  nse  mncb  heavier  timber  in  the  constrnction  of 
the  ploi^hs  and  harrows,  clnmsy  implements  which  were 
drawn  by  teams  of  many  oxen. 

Giraldos,  writing  in  the  twelfth  century,  tells  as  that 
even  in  his  day  the  ploughman  in  Wales  w^ed  backwards 
in  front  of  the  team  facing  the  oxen,  liable  to  be  trodden  on 
by  them  if  he  tripped  and  fell 

The  level  lands,  snch  as  those  of  Anglesey,  Kent,  Nor- 
folk, Torkahire,  Lanarkshire,  and  Boscommon,  were  cleared 
and  pat  to  grain-growing ;  Anglesey  was  poetically  spoken 
of  as  able  to  fnmiBh  enoagh  com  for  all  Wales,  as  the  steep 
valleys  of  the  Snowdon  range  were  pasture  for  all  the  cattle. 
Bat  the  greater  proportion  of  the  land  lay  either  in  pas- 
turage of  a  rough  sort  or  in  a  woodland,  which  was  itself 
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both  paatarftge,  fnel  reeeire,  and  qniat  refuge  for  the  wild 
beaste  of  the  ohaae. 

In  the  spring  in  May  or  early  in  Jnne  (in  Ireland  at 
least)  ^  families  left  their  holdings  and  went  oat  with  their 
cattle  and  pigs  on  the  range,  where  they  bnilt  little  bats 
of  boughs.  Here  they  stayed  all  snmmer,  returning  in  the 
antumn  with  the  first  frosts.* 

With  the  sickle'  (in  Wales,  Geraldns  tells  as,  with  a 
piece  of  iron  formed  like  a  knife  attached  to  two  pieces  of 
wood)  they  reaped  their  little  csrops  of  com,  leaving  a  high 
stnbble. 

The  land  in  tillage  was  of  necessity  ondffl*  fence,  not  so 
mnch  for  defence  against  cattle  as  against  deer.  The  very 
high  fences  necessary  to  keep  ont  deer  most  have  made  the 
cultivation  of  land  near  dense  forests  very  difficult. 

When  the  autumn  came,  and  the  crops  on  the  tillage 
land  were  hairested,  a  gap  was  made  in  the  fence,  and  the 
cattle  of  the  community  allowed  to  feed  on  1^  stnbble,  the 
number  for  each  person  being  regulated  by  the  amount  of 
land  to  which  he  was  entitled. 

The  chiefs  and  other  great  men  not  only  rented  their 
land  to  tenants,  but  in  many  cases  rented  cattle  to  a  tenant, 
taking  a  rent  of  the  increase  in  either  case,  the  rent  of  land 
varying  as  the  landlord  provided  the  bare  land,  or  as  be  found 
seed,  implements,  and  work-stock.* 

A  great  part  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  North- 
men arose  from  the  amount  of  cover  which   the  forests 

'  It  ii  nfe  to  UBame  that  thii  habtt  wm  aniversftl  in  ftll  p*rta  of  the 
iiland  where  any  extent  ot  wUte  landi  an  high  gniand  reniBiiisd. 

'  Speaser,  ipcmkinf;  of  this  "  boolejing  "  in  Ireland,  the  taking  ont  to 
the  monntaina  ot  tlie  cattle  tn  the  *nminer  month*,  ptwloring  in  the 
waaten,  anil  evsr  moving  on,  (DggeBts  u  evlli  attendant  on  the  pnotloe 
tile  rplief  of  oatlaws,  the  ease  wTui  whloh  stolen  cattle  are  broogbt  to  and 
mixed  with  the  herd*,  and  lioentioo*  liTiug. 

■  How  can  aoyone  who  has  not  seen  roaping  with  a  sickle  understand 
Paalm  czxix.  1  "Whereof  the  mower  fllleth  not  his  hand,  neither  be  that 
biDdeth  np  the  sheaves  hit  bosom  " ;  the  reaper  with  a  sweep  of  the  left 
aim  gathering  Into  his  left  hand  the  grain  whloh  he  cuts  with  the  sickle 
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afforded  them  along  the  low  lands  of  the  coast.  An  easy 
illustration  is  the  occupation  by  Hasting  and  hia  invading 
army  in  991  for  a  whole  year  of  the  lands  on  the  borders 
of  the  Andresweald  forest  of  Sussex  without  disturbance. 
Many  a  time  when  the  Northmen  had  landed  for  a  rud,  and 
the  alarm  had  been  given,  the  invaders  must  have  been  able 
to  avoid  the  defending  army  in  the  woods,  and  to  make  a 
safe  retreat  to  their  ships. 

The  food  which  gave  Alfred  dyspepsia  and  the  medicinal 
remedies  which  he  must  nse,  the  food  and  medicine  of  the 
two  islands,  vary  little  for  the  next  five  hundred  years 
either  in  quality  or  in  kind.  What  is  troe  of  them  in  the 
ninth  is  true  until  at  least  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

There  was  fish  in  season  for  the  man  who  lived  within  a 
few  miles  of  the  sea  (as  the  monks  generally  did  in  those 
days,  as  at  Glastonbury,  lona,  Lindisfame,  Bangor,  Rathlin, 
Inisbofin,  Tory  Island,  Iniehowen,  and  other  places)  if  he 
knew  how  to  make  nets  and  watch  for  the  fish.  Wilfrid  of 
York  in  678-85  made  a  beginning  of  the  conversion  of  the 
people  of  Sussex  by  teaching  them  to  use  nets  for  fiish  in 
time  of  famine ;  and  there  were  eels  in  the  ponds  and 
rivers;  and  there  was  game  in  the  woods  for  the  killing 
or  trapping  until  the  Northmen  oame  in  with  their  forest 
laws. 

All  early  and  mediieval  hunting  was  conducted  on  much 
less  rigid  rules  of  sport  than  our  modem  usages.  Men 
hunted  in  those  days  for  their  dinners,  not  caring  how  they 
caught  the  bird  or  beast,  eo  they  caught  him  at  all,  and 
shooting  a  fox  or  any  other  vermin  which  took  th^  poultry 
without  mercy.  But  I  doubt  if  game  were  so  plentiful  as 
to  make  it  a  frequent  food  for  any  but  the  richer  people. 
To  procure  game  a  man  must  have  not  only  good  weapons, 
but  hawks  and  hounds.  And,  with  a  short  lance  or  bow  and 
flint-headed  arrow  for  weapon,  there  must  have  been  many 
days  when  a  sick  hawk,  or  a  stow  dog,  or  rough  weather, 
or  a  bad  shot,  or  ill  Inck  left  the  family  without  any  game. 
Have  we  not  the  survival  of  those  times  in  the  custom  of 
eating  game  "  high  "  ?    When  one  did  not  know  when  the 
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next  wild  Buimal  would  be  killed,  it  most  often  have  been 
nsoess&ry  to  OBt  not  only  game,  bnt  other  meat  in  an  ad- 
vanced atate.  Natorally  men  made  believe  tliat  they  liked  it. 
Lnxnries  generally  originate  in  hardships  of  neceeeity. 

In  the  laws  of  Howel  Da  there  are  provimons  for  close 
time  of  wild  animala,  the  time  for  banting  Hia  hind  being 
from  February  to  midfinmmer,  the  Btaga  from  midsummer  to 
the  calends  of  winter,  and  the  wild  swine  from  the  ninth  day 
of  the  calends  of  winter  until  the  calends  of  December. 

Birds  and  fish  were  a  much  easier  prey  to  the  hunter 
than  deer,  anless  the  deer  conld  be  induced  to  come  within 
close  range  of  the  bow  or  lance.  Hence  hawks  figure  most 
prominently,  especially  the  Norway  hawk,  in  the  curency 
of  the  time,  as  a  most  valaable  accessory  in  the  chase.  For 
deer,  hares,  and  other  four-footed  game  there  were  grey- 
bomids  and  other  dogs  and  hounds  of  sorts. 

People  in  those  days  were  not  as  particular  about  their 
food  as  we  are,  eating  nuiny  birds  with  a  fishy  taste,  such  as 
crane,  heron,  curlew,  bittern,  and  others,  which  were  killed 
for  them  by  the  trained  hawk. 

Pheasants  were  well  known  to  the  Romans.  Palladins, 
in  the  fifth  century,  gives  directions  for  setting  their  eggs, 
either  nnder  the  pheasant  or  common  hen.  They  are  com- 
mon birds  in  the  old  cookery  books  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
But  there  is  no  mention  of  pheasants  being  nsed  for  sport 
or  for  food  in  the  ninth  century.' 

They  ate  fish,  too,  which  we  should  think  rather  poor 
eatii:^,  such  as  whale,  porpoise,  and  seal  from  the  sea,  and 
carp  and  tench  from  the  ponds.  The  eel,  called  the  lamprey, 
was  a  frequent  item  in  their  cookery.  King  Henry  I  of 
England  died,  it  is  supposed,  of  indigestion  after  a  gorge  of 
this  fish  (what  in  our  day  wonld  be  called  heart  failure). 
Fish  was  no  doubt  a  frequent  ^sh  near  the  coast.  "  Tartes 
of  fysBche  and  puddyng  of  purpays  "  figure  in  the  royal  bill 
of  fare  many  hundred  years  later. 

Except  for  game  and  oGoasional  pork  from  the  herds  of 
BuggeslB  that  "nild  fowls"  in  th»t 
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Bwine  whicli  ran  in  tlie  woods,  or  oocuionally  goat's  heeb, 
whioh  was  not  frequently  mentioned  in  those  days  of  wolves 
and  bears,  there  was  no  fresh  meat  between  Martinmas  >  and 
Easter.  The  time  was  far  distant  when  the  oulttTation  <d 
roots*  enabled  the  fiuTner  to  keep  beasts  or  sheep  in  any 
condition  of  flesh  for  winter  or  spring  killing.  Hence  it 
was  ooBtomary  ap  to  late  in  the  sixteenth  centory  to  kill  off 
at  the  end  of  November  and  salt  down  for  the  winter  nse 
any  animals  that  woold  make  passable  beef  or  mntton.* 

And  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  when  we  speak  of 
beef  or  mutton  we  mean  the  juicy  joints  which  appear  on 
the  British  table  now.  The  tiny  thin  sheep  still  bred  en 
St.  Kilda,  an  island  on  the  extreme  west  of  the  Hebrides, 
are  the  nearest  approach  we  possess  to  the  mutton  sheep 
of  that  day,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  comparative 
measurements  of  the  bones  of  these  with  those  of  the 
Boman  sheep  found  in  England.  The  young  of  cattle  and 
sheep  in  those  days  were  persistently  robbed  of  milk  for  the 
nse  of  man. 

Of  the  quality  of  the  pigs  we  may  judge  by  a  provision 
in  the  Welsh  laws  of  Howel  that  fbe  king's  porter  should 
have,  as  his  share  of  pillage  taken,  the  sow  which  he  shall 
be  able  with  one  hand  to  lift  by  her  bristles  nntil  her  feet 
are  as  high  as  his  knees. 

Meat  or  fish  in  season,  eels  in  Lent,  eggs,  bread,  honey, 
and  butter,  with  oocasional  game  or  poultry,  and  the  beet 
and  ancient  onion,  with  beer  of  some  malted  grain,  was  the 
usoal  food  of  the  people. 

Vegetables  were,  as  indeed  they  were  up  to  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  almost  entirely  absemt  from  the  bill  of  fare. 
There  were  gardens  undoubtedly  in  which  herbs  of  many 
kinds  were  grown,  and  orchards  where  fruit  was  gathered. 
But  except  in  physio,  where  they  oonstitnted  (as  indeed 


'  November  Utb  of  om  oi 

'  Tet  the  best  la  one  of  the  few  regetablei  which  U  meDtloned  tm- 
qsentlT  aa  a  T^;etable  ajid  for  medjoinal  pnrnxee. 

*  Tbe  luxurious  Northman,  like  the  KieQCb  and  G«nDaii*  of  tO'dftT.ate 
hOTsefleiib.  "Tbarbeorn  had  manj  Btnde  together  .  .  .  and  would  cEiooae 
oat  a  horse  at  harvest-tldea  for  alangbleriiig." 
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they  do  now  nnder  scientific  nsmea)  the  main  remedies  of 
the  pharmacopoeia,  they  were  apparently  little  used. 

With  his  weapons  at  his  side  or  laid  down  conveniently 
near  by,  the  peasant  tilled  the  fields  or  tended  the  stock. 

It  was  every  man's  daty  in  some  form  or  other  to  wring 
food  from  the  BoiL  Bat  there  was  a  dnty  which  had  a  prior 
claim — the  duty  of  self-^fence.  He  m^ht  be  called  on  at 
any  moment  to  go  on  a  foray  or  to  defend  his  own  home- 
stead from  his  neighbonr,  carrying  his  rations  with  him 
until  he  could  feed  himself  by  plonder. 

However  argent  the  necessities  of  the  land,  the  duties  of 
war  overshadowed  it.  However  nigent  the  necessities  of 
war,  the  fear  of  famine  controlled  its  operations. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  to  find  that  the  land  which  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans  had  sent  to  Gaal  supplies  of  com 
saffered  frequent  famines  and  the  accompanying  pestilences, 
or  that  at  the  orooial  moment  of  the  campaign  the  army 
dispersed  to  the  soiL 

Vm.   WOMKN 

We  have  praotically  only  one  mention  of  Alfred's  mother. 
She  promised  him  a  book,  if  he  wonld  learn  to  read  it.  One 
wondfflTS  how  moch  of  his  character  was  doe  to  this  woman's 
training. 

The  historian  generally  attribntes  the  good  or  evil  acts 
of  a  prince  to  the  companions  by  whom  in  his  mature  years 
he  is  surrounded.  It  is  seldom,  one  may  almost  say  never, 
that  any  part  of  the  credit  is  given  to  the  mother  who  bore 
him,  in  whose  hands  bis  education  rested  until  he  was  old 
enongh  to  go  with  his  &ther  or  his  advisers  to  war,  or  to 
the  chase,  by  whi*^  time  his  character  would  be  formed. 

It  is  worth  while  oonsidering  as  history  the  condition  of 
women,  the  one  half  of  humanity,  in  those  times. 

The  position  and  marriage  of  women  of  high  birth  stood 
upon  a  slightly  different  footing  from  that  of  the  common 
herd — marriages  among  rulers  are  seldom  affairs  of  love,  even 
in  most  peaceful  times.  In  a  day  when  the  only  security 
for  life  and  property  lay  in-  brote  force  or  ohurcbly  n^otia- 
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tion,  the  women  relationB  of  the  ruler  were  of  valae  only  bo 
f&r  as  they  could  be  used  to  purchase  aaaistance  or  to  bay 
off  an  enemy.  80  for  many  centuries  we  read  of  the  twelve- 
year-old  daughter  of  a  king  being  married  to  a  man  of 
forty-five,  as  part  of  a  treaty  (as,  for  instance,  Ethelwnlf 
and  Jndith).  And  it  is  not  nnnsnal  to  find  the  nnfortnnate 
child  retnmed  on  her  relations'  hands,  if  some  turn  of  the 
political  wheel  made  the  alliance  distasteful  or  dangerooa 
to  the  bargainer,  or  if  the  valuable  consideration  for  the 
contract  had  pot  been  handed  over. 

There  is  another  side  to  the  picture.  Such  an  alliance 
was  only  one  of  two  alternatives  offered  to  any  woman  of 
superior  rank  in  those  times,  when  no  woman's  safety  could 
be  guaranteed  unless  she  were  under  the  permanent  pro- 
tection of  some  strong  man.  With  certain  exceptions  the 
only  other  life  which  the  woman  of  high  birth  and  good 
position  conld  lead,  apart  from  this  commercial  matrimony, 
was  in  the  privacy  of  the  convent.  Here,  except  tmm  the 
fear  of  invading  barbarians,  women  could  enjoy  in  compara- 
tive safety  all  the  sombre  pleasures  which  the  literary  and 
artistic  tastes  of  the  age  supplied,  embroidery  of  tapestries, 
a  coarse  psahnody,  and  the  reading  and  illuminating  of 
manuscript  lives  of  saints.  Most  wonderful  examples  of 
illuminated  manuscripts  have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
monasteries,  especially  from  Ireland,  the  Book  of  the  Kells 
in  particular,  a  MS.  of  the  Gospels  written  in  Ireland 
probably  in  the  fonrth  century  being  remarkable  for  the 
delicacy  of  intricate  design  which  it  sbows.^ 

Those  high-born  women  were  often  able  to  exert  from 
their  palaces  and  convents  a  considerable  political  and 
religions  influence  On  the  mde  men  around  them.  Women 
have  in  all  ages  been  remarkable  for  their  powers  of  adminis- 
tration when  public  affairs  have  fallen  into  their  hands,  a 
power  dne  greatly  to  the  self-restraint  and  carefol  attention 
to  details  in  which  their  servile  condition  trained  them. 

'  TbU  Is  supposed  to  bsve  beeo  illaminsUd  by  St.  Columha.  The 
LlndistaniR  OosjielB,  of  which  tbcre  is  a  Ua  in  the  British  Husenm,  Is 
uiiutiier  bi^uutiful  iipeciiacn.    Similar  work  was  done  by  tbe  women  Id  Ui« 
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So  Bridget  or  Bride  at  Kildare  in  Iretand,  Hilda  the 
abbess  of  Whitby  in  TorksMre,  Etfaelbni^  at  Barking  in 
Essex,  and  many  others  administered  great  estates,  controlled 
large  bodies  both  of  men  and  women,  and  inflaenoed  the 
whole  of  Britain  by  precept  and  by  example  of  well-spent, 
suntly  lives. 

The  lay  women  ralers  were  sometimes  great  powers  in 
the  State,  snch  as  Ethelfleda  (.^helflaed)  the  danghter  of 
Alfred,  called  the  Lady  of  Mercia,  under  whose  admimstra- 
tion  the  Norse  popniation  of  central  England  and  the  Welsh 
of  North  Wales  were  steadily  reduced  to  obedience ;  some- 
times they  only  acted  as  the  lientenants  or  advisers  of 
the  men  whose  characteristics  they  shared,  being  often  as 
brotal  and  as  unmoved  by  any  notions  of  morality  as  the 
men  themselves. 

The  mothers  of  minor  kings  and  the  wives  of  the  great 
chieftains  snch  as  the  Saxon  Elgiva  and  Ethelgiva  (jfilfgifa 
and  ^thelgifo)  in  Edwy's  reign,  Elfrida  the  mother  of 
Ethehed  II,  and  the  Irish  Gormlaith  the  sister  of  Mailmm* 
of  Leinster,  socoessively  the  wife  of  Olaf  Coaran  the  Norse 
king  of  Cnbhn,  of  Malachi  II  of  Meath,  and  of  Brian  Bora 
of  Monster,  took  a  prominent  part  in  pnblio  affairs. 

Bnt  it  was  not  nntil  later  that  the  Roman  Chnrch  itself 
learnt  or  was  able  to  enforce  on  barbarian  man  that  the 
adoption  of  Christianity  carried  with  it,  besides  the  founding 
and  endowing  of  monasteries,  the  acknowledgment  of  an 
obhgation  to  protect  the  physically  weak  and  to  raise  the 
position  of  women.  When  society  did  learn  this  lesson,  the 
prt^press  made  by  the  western  nations  was  speedy.  The 
Saracen  advance,  which  had  threatened  to  overwhelm  alt 
Europe,  rolled  back,  and  the  power  of  the  Christian  States 
of  Western  Europe  expanded,  as  the  degradation  of  women 
in  the  one  civiUsation  and  their  elevation  in  the  other 
throngh  the  institntion  of  chivalry  gave  weakness  or 
strength  to  the  social  fabric. 

Is  it  not  to  this  aspect  of  the  Chnrch  that  we  owe  the 
Mariolatry  which  is  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  Roman 
Church  in  later  ages  t    Like  many  other  much  abused  means, 
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the  wonhip  of  the  Mother  of  God  found  its  origin  in  the 
effort  to  raise  the  position  of  woman. 

This,  work  of  the  Church,  however,  was  not  wholly  un- 
sel&ih.  The  olergy  early  foond  that  women  were  more 
amenable  to  diBcipUne,  more  inclined  to  moral  effort  than 
men.  They  broke  as  far  as  they  conld  the  patriarchal  role  of 
the  father  and  the  hnaband  to  subject  women  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  nunnery.  For  it  mnst  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  position  of  women  was  only  part  of  the  social  Btatns 
nnder  which  the  family  was  the  nnit  of  society.  The  grown 
son  was  sabjeot  to  bis  father's  aathority  as  head  of  the 
family,  as  mnoh  as  the  wife,  thong^  the  aathority  might 
not  be  so  easily  enforced. 

Thongh  the  change  raised  higher  the  position  of  women, 
the  monastic  ideal  of  women,  if  she  was  unwilling  to  subject 
herself  to  the  Chnrch,  gave  way  to  the  fancy,  aa  old  as  Eve, 
of  woman  as  the  tempter,  playing  on  man's  physical  vices, 
a  view  of  them  which  finds  constant  expression,  where  they 
are  mentioned  at  all  in  the  writings  of  the  Benedictine 
cloister.  It  was  a  view  which  led,  later  on,  to  the  fe&rfnl 
cruelties  agtunst  witches. 

Possibly  some  part  of  the  power  of  the  Northmen  con- 
aiated  in  the  more  freed  conditions  of  Scandinavian  women. 
The  Scandinavian  woman  on  marriage  became  the  companion 
and  the  equal  of  her  husband.  Though  he  administered  her 
property  she  held  it  in  her  own  right.  Marriage  was  a  civil 
compact.  The  man  conld  not  heat  his  wife,  as  he  does  so 
commonly  to  our  eternal  di^^race  in  Kngland  at  the  present 
day.  The  penalty  was  the  same  as  if  he  had  been  beaten 
himself,  and  ^e  could  leave  him  after  four  beatings. 

Alfred  lays  great  stress  on  work  for  women.  "  Idleness 
and  pride,"  he  says, "  teach  a  young  wife  evil  manners.  She 
might  easily  shun  vice  if  she  were  oft  sweaty  with  toiL"  * 
In  all  but  the  very  highest  classes,  the  woman  woold  un- 
doubtedly be  "  sweaty  with  toil."  Even  in  the  highest 
cbsses,  the  women  bad  constant  employment.  The  over- 
seeing of  a  Urge  retinue  of  household  attendants  with  the 

*  ProTerb*  of  Alfred,  Early  EDglish  Text  Societ;-. 
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ordering  of  all  the  necessary  operations  kept  every  Tromao 
bosy. 

For  recreation,  besides  making  clothing  and  snchlike 
occupations,  the  women  of  position  occapied  thenuelTes  in 
working  tapestries  which  were  hang  ronnd  the  walls  of  the 
rooms  to  keep  oat  draughts,  and  in  making  the  vestments 
and  robes  of  kings  and  clergy.  The  Saxon  ladies  were 
famous  throughout  Europe  for  the  beauty  of  their  em- 
broidery, especially  embroidery  in  gold  or  "  orfrey," 

When  the  farmer,  or  the  "  hnsbande  "  as  be  was  called, 
was  called  off  to  lie  in  the  fields  in  watcb  against  the 
invading  Northmen,  the  wife  managed  the  farm  and 
ordered  the  labour  in  hie  abeenoe.  There  is  little  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  poeitiouB  of  sncb  women  had  altered  for 
the  worse  sinoe  Alfred's  time,  when  Mr.  Justice  Fitzherbert 
in  1623  published  bis  book  of  Husbandry.  His  description 
therefore  of  the  farmer's  wife's  day  labour  will  do  duty  for 
the  woman  of  the  tenth  as  well  as  the  sixteenth  century. 

Fitzherbert  begins  his  aooonnts  of  the  wife's  duties  by 
exhorting  like  Alfred  that  "  Shoe  shoulde  not  be  ydle  at  noo 
time,"  purposing  to  show  bow  "  thou  sbalt  not  node  to  be 
ydle  no  tpne  of  the  yere." 

"  First  and  prynycypally,"  Fitzherbert  inusts  on  the 
mutual  love  of  husband  and  wife.  That  argned,  his  account 
of  the  wife's  duties  had  better  be  delivered  in  his  own 
langn^lie  with  modem  spelling. 

"  First  in  a  morning  when  tbon  art  waked  and  purposest 
to  rise,  lift  up  thy  hands,  and  bless  thee,  and  make  a  sign 
of  the  holy  cross.  In  nomine  patris,  et  filii,  et  spiritns  sancti. 
Amen.  .  .  .  And  if  thou  say  a  Pater  Noeter,  and  Ave,  and 
a  Crede,  and  remember  thy  maker,  thou  shalt  speed  much 
the  better.  And  when  tbon  art  up  and  ready,  then  first 
sweep  thy  bouse,  dress  up  thy  dish-board  and  set  all  things 
in  good  order  within  thy  boose ;  milk  thy  kye,  saokle  thy 
calves,  sye  up  thy  milk,  take  up  thy  children  and  array 
them,  and  provide  for  thy  husband's  break&st,  dinner, 
supper,  and  for  thy  children  and  servants,  and  take  thy 
port  with  them.    And  to  ordain  com  and  malt  to  the  mill. 
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to  bake  and  brew  when  need  is.  And  meunre  it  to  the 
mill  and  from  the  mill,  and  eee  that  thou  bare  thy  measore 
i^^  except  the  toll,  or  else  the  miller  dealeth  not  truly 
with  thee,  or  else  thy  com  ia  not  as  dry  as  it  should  be. 
Thon  most  make  batter  and  cheese  when  thou  mayest,  serve 
thy  swine  both  morning  and  evening  (with  the  battermilk  1) 
and  give  Uiy  pollen  meat  in  the  morning."  He  then  goes 
on  to  give  directions  for  watching  layiiig  hens,  ducks  and 
geese,  and  setting  them  when  broody,  and  protecting  the 
young  broods  from  vermin.  He  advises  about  the  time  of 
year  for  Tnnln'Tig  a  garden,  and  for  sowing  seeds,  noting  that 
"  as  oft  as  need  shall  require,  it  most  be  weeded,  for  else 
the  weeds  will  overgrow  the  herbs,"  and  for  sowing  early 
fiax  and  hemp.  Bat,  for  the  flax,  "  how  it  should  be  sown, 
weeded,  pulled,  repealed,  watered,  washed,  dried,  beaten, 
braked,  tawed,  heckled,  spun,  wounden,  wrapped,  and 
woven,  it  needeth  not  for  one  to  show  for  they  be  wise 
enongh,"  and  he  points  out  that  the  wife  can  make  sheets, 
board-cloths,  towels,  shirts,  smocks  and  so  forth,  "  and 
therefore  let  thy  dystaff  be  always  ready  for  a  pastime,"  for 
"  it  Btoppeth  a  gap." 

He  then  goes  on  to  mention  the  riddling  and  drying 
of  the  bolls  of  flax,  and  the  bruising  and  breaking  of  the 
linseed,  and  the  treatment  of  the  hemp.  Here  Fitzherbert 
seems  to  have  had  a  temporary  qnalm,  for  he  says,  "  May 
fortune  sometimes  that  thon  shalt  have  so  many  things  to 
do  that  thoQ  sbalt  not  well  know  where  is  best  to  begin," 
and  he  su^esta  that  she  shall  leave  that  until  the  last 
which  will  wait  best. 

But  this  is  only  a  breathing  stop ;  he  goes  on  to  speak 
of  the  wool,  of  which  the  wife  is  to  have  part,  to  make 
herself  and  her  husband  some  clothes.  "  And  at  the  least- 
way,  she  may  have  the  locks  of  the  sheep "  (the  dirty 
ansaleable  pieces)  "either  to  make  clothes  or  blankets  or 
coverlets  or  both.  And  if  she  have  no  wool  of  her  own, 
she  may  take  wool  to  spin  of  cloth-makers,"  and  so  on, 

"It  is  a  wives'  occupation,"  he  says,  "to  winnow  all 
manner  of  corns,  to  make  malt,  to  wash  and  wring,  to 
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make  hay,  shear  com,  and  in  time  of  need  to  Help  her 
husband  to  fill  the  mack  wain  or  dangcart,  drive  the 
plough,  load  hay,  com,  and  saoh  other.  And  to  go  or 
ride  to  the  market,  to  sell  bntter,  cheese,  milk,  eggs, 
chickens,  capons,  hens,  pigs,  geeae,  and  all  manner  of 
corns,  and  also  to  hny  all  manner  of  necessary  things 
belonging  to  the  honsehold,  and  to  make  a  true  reckoning 
and  aoconnt  to  her  hnsband  what  she  hath  paid." 

"And,"  says  Fitsherbert,  "if  the  hnsband  go  to  the 
market  to  bny  or  sell  as  they  oft  do,  he  then  do  show  his 
wife  in  like  manner.  For  if  one  of  them  shonld  ase  to 
deceive  the  other  he  deceiveth  himself,  and  he  is  not  like 
to  thrive." 

A  terrible  year's  work,  even  if  there  was  a  good  deal 
that  was  theoretical  only  in  Fitzherbert's  account.  Bat 
what  woman  or  man  either  would  not  wish  a  life  of  hard 
work,  involving  the  constant  exercise  of  judgment,  the 
saving  habit  of  responsibility,  the  refreshment  of  constant 
variety,  in  the  place  of  the  eight  to  ten  hour  day  of 
mechanical  drudgery  In  the  factory.  And  besides,  these 
things  were  not  for  the  wife  alone.  Under  her  eye, 
especially  when  her  hnsband  was  in  the  field  or  the  camp, 
worked  all  the  force  of  the  farm ;  she  ordered  the  brewing 
and  the  baking,  the  weeding  and  the  braising,  the  measnr- 
ing  of  the  COTn,  and  the  payment  of  money.  Truly  their 
lot  was  fortonate  if  they  only  knew  it. 


IX.  Th»  Slave 

tn  spite  of  her  commanding  position  as  man's  deputy 
and  partner  in  business,  the  woman,  except  among  the 
higher  classes,  was  in  respect  of  marriage,  in  theory  at 
least,  bought  and  sold  as  a  slave,  and  paid  for  in  money 
and  cattle.  In  time  of  universal  combat  the  physically 
weak  must  be  under  the  protection  of  and  belong  to  some 
strong  man. 

In  this  respect  the  wife  was  in  no  worse  position  than 
the  rest  of  the  family.    The  law  took  no  regard  of  indi- 
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vidaala,  but  looked  to  the  hmily  only  as  a  tuut,  and  the 
family  was  represented  by  the  man,  its  head.  As  he  was 
responsible  for  all,  he  bad  over  all  patriarchal  power. 

The  Irish,  at  the  height  of  their  monastic  glory,  had 
as  their  two  chief  forms  of  exchange  the  "  cnmal,"  which 
meant  a  female  slave,  and  the  "  sed,"  a  cow  or  heifer,  three 
cows  going  to  ime  female. 

"  If,"  say  the  ancient  Saxon  laws  of  Ethelbert, 
Angnstine's  king  of  Kent,  "  a  man  cany  off  a  maiden  by 
force,  .let  him  pay  fifty  shillings  to  the  owner,  and  after* 
wards  bay  the  object  of  his  will  off  the  owner."  A  man 
bnying  a  maiden  conld  retam  her  if  defective,  and  have 
his  money  back.  If  a  man  hved  with  another  man's  wife, 
he  most  pay  her  value,  and  provide  him  with  another. 
Polygamy  was  not  infrequent  even  with  such  men  aa 
Charlemagne,  and  was  usual  with  the  Scandinavian  kings. 

But  women  were  not  the  only  slaves.  All  persons  who 
were  unable  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  or  were  unable  to  pay 
the  fines  for  murder  or  robbery,  or  the  debts  contracted 
for  food  in  a  season  of  fiunine,  became  the  slaves  of  others.^ 
There  was  no  workhouse  in  those  days  in  which  the  able- 
bodied  psaper  might  indulge  his  laziness  at  the  expense  of 
Us  fru^  neighbour. 

Slavery  for  idleness,  for  debt,  and  for  crime,  took  the 
pUce  of  the  gaol  and  the  poorhouse  in  all  old  society.  The 
principle  was  not  that  the  individual  had  the  right  to 
demand  work  and  food  and  education  from  the  society, 
when  he  w&s  unable  or  unwilling  to  procure  them  by  his 
own  effort,  but  that  society  had  the  right  to  demand  work 
from  the  individual,  for  which  he  shoald  obtain  food,  and 
in  default  to  take  his  labonr. 

Beyond  this  primary  necessity  to  laboar,  there  were  no 
laws  dealing  directly  with  poverty  or  vagrancy. 

As  society  was  based  on  land  and  tillage,  the  laws  had 
occasionally  to  deal  with  landless  men.  In  924  a  law  of 
Athelstan  provided  that  in  the  case  of  the  landless  men 
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of  whom  BO  law  could  be  got,  the  hundred  be  commanded 
that  they  domicile  him  to  folbright,  and  find  him  a  lord 
in  the  folkmote ;  and  in  1017  Canute  ordained  that  every- 
one was  to  be  brought  into  a  hundred,  and  into  snretyBhip 
(hurh),  and  that  the  surety  hold  and  lead  him  iu  every 
plea.  In  Wales  there  was  no  provision  i^ainst  beggars, 
but  anyone  was  entitled  to  claim  hospitality,  which  was 
not  refused. 

Every  householder  in  Wessex  was  held  responsible  for 
all  under  his  roof.  As  he  could  obtain  labour  in  payment 
for  protection,  this  encouraged  (he  increase  of  a  large 
class  of  absolute  slaves.  War  with  its  train  of  captives 
after  every  foray  kept  up  a  constant  sapply;  yet  sach  a 
condition  was  very  disadvantageouB  to  the  smaller  freeman ; 
it  diminished  the  common  lands  to  which  they  looked  for 
support  both  in  till^^  and  pasture,  as  the  increase  of  .the 
chief's  slaves  was  followed  by  an  increase  of  cattle,  and 
an  increased  power  of  cultivation. 

But  slavery  did  not  rest  alone  on  captive,  criminals, 
and  wastrels.  The  slave  was  the  staple  of  commerce  with 
the  Korthmen,  every  part  of  the  islands  taking  part  in 
it,  and  selling  ithe  surplus  population,  whether  kindred  or 
not,  for  neoessitiea  or  luxuries. 

Bristol  was  the  great  port  for  the  slave  trade  then 
between  Ireland  and  Wales  and  England,  as  it  was  after- 
wards in  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  West  Indies. 

Slavery  has  an  ugly  name.  But  in  a  time  when  all 
society  was  based  on  the  possession  of  land,  the  only 
possible  and  most  merciful  means  of  dealing  with  the 
sarplus  unemployed  was  to  treat  them  as  slaves  to  till 
the  land.  Each  century,  almost  each  generation,  has  this 
problem  to  deal  with,  and  each  meets  it  by  the  path  of 
least  resistance.  Though  slavery  in  any  form  is  demoral- 
ising to  the  slave-owner,  it  is  an  education  to  the  slave 
himself,  and  in  this  case  it  had  the  advantage  to  society 
that  the  sale  of  Christians  to  pagan  owners  helped  to  diffuse 
the  faith,  and  the  miztore  of  races  broke  down  the  tribal 
isolation  which  more  than  any  other  thing  stciod  in  the 
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wa;  of  adTaoce.  The  sale  of  oaptivee  and  of  kin  as  Blares 
was  not  oon£ned  to  common  people.  Some  of  the  most 
noted  diiefs,  Buch,  for  instanoe,  as  Olaf  Tiygrasson  of 
Korway,  had  spent  a  part  of  their  yoath  in  elavery.  When 
Olaf  at  three  years  old  was  captured  by  VikingB,  he  and 
another  boy  were  sold  for  "  a  very  good  he  goat,"  and  the 
purchaser  resold  him  alone  for  "a  good  rain  cloak."* 

In  668  Theodore  forbade  the  father  to  sell  his  child 
after  it  was  fifteen  years  old. 

X.  The  Cohditiohs  of  Social  Life 
Long  before  a  people  taste  the  tweetoess  of  comfort 
they  eaffer  a  repletion  of  Inztuy.  Ton  may  teat  the 
advance  of  a  race  by  the  degree  in  which  a  gandy  excess 
of  ornament  has  given  place  to  quiet,  an  exbrav^[ant 
boasting  and  love  of  displayed  wealth  to  forbearance  and 
retirement,  an  irritable  jealousy  of  others'  public  good 
fortnne  to  an  air  of  self-oensnre.  In  short,  as  they  advance 
in  refinement,  the  fashion  pnts  off  all  Inxary  which  inter- 
feres with  comfort,  replaces  tight  clothes  by  loose  easy 
robes,  gives  np  wearing  costly  jewels  in  pablic  places, 
avoids  the  stare  of  the  public  ^e,  is  restless  in  the  presence 
of  many  dependents;  calls  for  freedom  from  disease,  from 
arbitrary  laws,  from  convention  at  every  tnm,  for  more 
privacy  in  their  honsea,  for  more  ease  in  their  vehicles,  for 
better  roads,  for  good  and  well-oooked  food,  for  qniok  and 
safe  travel,  and  for  amnsement. 

After  the  Koman  power  left  Britain,  comfort  mast  have 
been  nnknown  for  many  centuries.  The  condition  of  the 
buildings  is  instanced  by  Alfred's  use  of  the  wooden 
lantern  with  its  sides  of  planed  white  oxhom.  He  had 
measured  time  by  burning  candles  divided  into  inches. 
But  the  wind,  "  blowing  day  and  night  through  the  doors 
and  windows  o£  the  churcbes  and  hoases,  the  fissures  of 
the  divisions,  the  plankings  of  the  w&Ua,  or  the  thin 
canvas  of  the  tents,"  blew  them  out  so  persistently  that 
Alfred  was  forced  to  make  a  covering  for  protection. 
'  OUf  Trygfouon  Saga,  o.  r. 
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•  Writing  long  after  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VJli, 
Erasmus  points  out  that  the  ontbreaka  of  sweating  siok- 
nees,  then  often  oooaning,  mnst  be  dne  in  great  degree 
to  the  oonditiona  of  the  honaes,  Soared  with  clay  and 
strewn  with  mshes.  The  mahes  on  the  damp  clay,  not 
changed  for  yean,  were  charged  with  every  variety  of 
filth  and  vermin,  the  windows  when  glazed  did  not  admit 
proper  air,  and  the  amoke  found  ita  way  ont  as  it  oonld 
at  the  wall  platea. 

Later  still,  in  Elizabeth's  reign,  Harrison  describes  the 
hoosee  in  the  cities  and  towns  as  consisting  only  of  timber ; 
the  honses  in  the  open  country,  where  building  timber  was 
scarce,  being  bnilt  of  thick  clay  cast  over  splints  between 
the  main  timbers.  He  speaks  of  the  scarcity  of  chimneys 
just  previooB  to  his  time,  and  that  at  such  time  pillows 
had  been  thought  meet  only  for  women  in  child-bed. 

The  furniture  of  the  chiefs*  houses  consisted  of  hang- 
ings of  fnr  and  leather,  seats  and  footstools  covered  with 
embossed  leather  and  skins,  and  benches  and  trestles  for 
tables.  In  great  houses  there  were  bedsteads  with  furs 
and  other  covering,  and  bed  onrtains  such  as  used  to  be 
common  in  the  nineteenth  century,  but  a  round  log  and 
a  straw  pallet  with  a  skin  rag  to  cover  waa  the  bed  of 
most  ordinary  men. 

Writing  of  the  Welah,  who  were  poorer  and  mnch 
more  backward  than  the  English,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
Giraldna  speaks  of  their  beds  made  of  rashes,  covered 
with  coarae  cloth  placed  along  the  side  of  the  room. 
They  sleep,  he  tells  as,  in  common,  lying  close  for  warmth 
in  their  clothes,  and  getting  up  at  times  to  warm  them- 
selves by  the  fire  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  He  tells 
as  that  they  bad  no  tables,  cloths,  or  napkins,  the  dishes 
being  placed  on  the  ground  on  mshea  and  freah  graas. 

The  usual  mode  of  eating  was  for  two  persona  to  eat 
ont  of  one  plate,  bnt  the  Welsh,  Giraldus  says,  ate  in 
messes  of  three.    They  ate,  he  says,  once  in  the  evening. 

Under  such  conditions,  to  be  moderately  clean  moat 
have  been  a  matter  of  extraordinary  difficulty.     Warm 
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bathing  and  foot-washing  were  frequent,  cold  baths  appear- 
ing to  have  been  mainly  used  as  a  penance  only.  Of  St. 
EthelboTga  it  is  said,  as  part  of  her  holiness,  that  ehe 
"very  rarely  bathed  in  wann  water  except  before  the 
feast  of  Pentecost,  before  the  feast  of  Easter,  and  the 
baptism  of  Christ,"  fUMnming  that,  as  she  possibly  washed 
at  other  times,  it  mnat  have  been  in  the  penitential  cold 
water.  And  as  yon  oonid  do  penance  by  deputy,  cold 
bathing  could  not  have  been  very  troablesome  to  the  rich.' 

The  suffering  from  vermin  moat  have  been  frightful, 
folly  aooonnting  for  the  frequency  of  hot  bathing.  In  one 
of  the  sagas,  describing  the  midnight  sun  in  Iceland,  the 
narrator  speaks  of  the  light  as  strong  enough  to  allow  him 
to  see  to  pick  the  lice  oat  of  his  clothes. 

That  cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness,  and  ahnoat  as 
unattainable,  mast  have  been  a  proverb  of  startling  reality 
in  those  days.  It  most  not  be  ftn^tten  that  for  this 
reason  men  shaved  their  beads  and  wore  wigs  as  late  as 
the  nineteenth  century. 

In  one  little  matter  of  the  cleanliness  of  the  Welsh, 
of  which  Giraldns  tells  us,  we  have  not  made  any  advanoe. 
They  paid  great  attention  to  their  teeth  by  rubbing  them 
with  hazel,  and  wiping  them  with  a  woollen  cloth. 

The  Irish,  Spenser  tells  us  500  years  later,  wore  long 
mantles,  which,  as  they  were  loose  and  hanging,  were  hard 
to  out  through  with  a  sword,  so  that  they  were  almost  as 
good  protection  as  armour.  In  praise  of  the  shooting  of 
Einar  Tambaskelfev,  it  is  related  (^Olaf  Trygvasaon  Saga, 
chap.  XX.,)  that  with  a  blunt  arrow  he  shot  through  a  raw 
soft  ox-hide  hanging  over  a  beam. 

For  the  very  rich  no  doubt  sometimes  silk  was  nsed 
for  clothing,  bought  at  great  cost  from  the  wandering 
Northmen  who  as  merchants  went  in  bands  from  one 
monastery  or  one  great  honse  to  another.    But  for  all 

>  When  &  powerfnl  man  had  comniitted  a,  crime,  be  conid,  by  a  oanon 
of  Edgar**,  in  three  dtiye  get  teveo  yean'  fasting  dooe,  by  taking  to  him 
tweWe  men  wbo  ftre  to  tast  tbree  dayi,  aod  in  addition  seven  times  one 
hnndisd  and  twenty  man,  who  are  to  faat  tor  him  three  days.  His  put 
at  the  penaooe  would  oonaiit  in  pkying  for  it. 
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others  the  only  clothing  was  for,  the  homeepan  wool  of 
long-wooUed  hairy  eheep,  leather,  and  Bldna ;  all  materiala 
inTolving  in  the  then  conditions  an  ezcwB  of  fool  Termin. 

Comfort  needs  mach  servioe;  if  what  we  are  told  of 
the  nofflber  of  slaves  is  true,  there  oonld  hare  been  no 
difficnlty  on  this  point.  Bat  the  Blare  for  a  great  part 
of  bis  time  occupied  the  same  hall  as  the  master,  and  often 
the  beast  was  there  as  well,  bo  there  could  have  been  no 
privacy  and  little  decency  for  anyone. 

As  the  more  refined  persons  of  a  oommimity  make 
efforts  to  struggle  oat  of  the  condition  of  Inxnrioas  dis- 
comfort, out  of  habits  of  wearing  chains  and  bracelets  and 
f nrs  and  silks  of  brilliant  colour  adorned  with  jewels,  in 
filthy  honses  and  impassable  streets,  they  are  accused  of 
overweening  luxury.  Our  social  history  is  the  story  of 
comforts  introduced  by  the  well-to-do,  inveighed  against 
as  luxury  in  one  age,  and  despised  as  behind  the  times  in 
another. 

One  such  example  is  embedded  in  our  law  in  the  term 
"pin  money,"  as  used  for  an  allowance  to  the  wife  on 
marriage  for  her  clothes  and  omunents  and  petty  luxuries, 
a  term  which  derived  its  name  from  a  custom  which  came 
in  with  Anne  of  Bohemia,  the  queen  of  Bichard  II.  This 
lady,  not  content  with  the  custom  until  then  in  vogue, 
of  fastening  the  dress  with  wooden  skewers,  introduced 
the  use  of  pins,  a  luxury  which  has  thus  been  handed 
down  to  our  time. 

In  the  same  way  the  introduction  of  coaches  to  supple- 
ment the  pack-horse  and  the  pillion  in  the  seventeenth 
century  was  for  a  very  long  time  after  deplored  as  a 
national  oalamity.' 

Ho  advance  in  comfort  is  possible  without  a  convenient, 
portable  medium  of  exchange,  leading  to  good  markets  and 
plentiful  trade.  Though  there  appears  to  have  been  much 
)  Fnlk  oonnt  of  Anjon  (Orderioaa  Vltalia,  under  dkte  1090),  his  fMt 
being  deformed  with  bDDioni,  bad  sboet  made  verj  long  And  ver;  abarp 
M  the  toea.  In  time  thewi  came  to  be  the  faabion,  and  tbe  long  toea 
as»d  to  be  tied  or  chained  to  the  kneea.  The;  were  called  by  the  Fiencb 
aonlien  a  la  poolaiae,  pulley  aboea.  The  faabi(Ht  lasted  for  aeveial 
bnndnd  yeava. 
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gold  and  silver  in  use,  the  greater  part  of  exchange  was 
barter,  a  condition  which  must  always  exist,  so  long  as  then 
are  no  investments  or  interest  for  money,  or  means  of  using 
it  other  than  for  direct  purchases,  and  so  long  also  as  the 
markets  for  which  the  exchange  is  needed  are  either  migra- 
tory, as  was  the  Scandinavian  chapman,  or  held  only  at 
very  widely-separated  centres  at  set  times,  as  were  the 
ancient  fairs. 

In  sDch  case  the  precious  metals  become  of  secondary 
importance,  gold  and  silver  is  worked  np  into  fine  artistic 
forms  of  setting  for  jewels  or  for  adornment  of  churches  and 
palaces,  and  osed  only  for  ornament  or  as  a  portable  form  of 
invested  profit.  Its  portability  was  the  only  reason  for  the 
use  of  gold  or  silver  by  the  merchant.  The  Norse  trader 
could  make  better  use  of  articles  taken  in  exchange,  such  as 
a  slave  or  a  horse,  which  he  could  torn  over  at  once  to  a 
further  profit,  making  a  fresh  profit  on  each  exchange,  th&Q 
if  he  took  the  barren  gold  or  jewels,  which  might  not  of  a 
certainty  be  of  use  to  the  seller,  and  could  not  itself  reap 
a  profit. 

Others  for  instance,  the  Norwegian  who  told  Alfred  of 
his  voyage  into  the  Baltic  and  round  North  Cape  into  the 
White  Sea  in  search  of  walrus  and  discovery,  was  wealthy 
in  a  herd  of  six  hundred  reindeer,  and  furs  and  walrus  tusks. 
Besides  the  walrus  ivory,  the  skins  were  used  for  ship  ropes. 
The  Finns,  from  whom  he  derived  his  chief  revenue  in 
tribute  of  skins  and  feathers  and  whalebone,  wonld  have  far 
less  use  for  the  gold  coins  of  Wessex  than  for  articles  of  nse 
and  barter  which  others  could  bring  them  in  exchange  for 
his  trading.  That  cattle  was  the  chief  medium  of  ex- 
,  change  is  ^own  by  the  present  use  of  the  word  "  chattel  " 
for  all  moveable  property,  whether  living  or  dead.* 

In  the  Zt&er  Ltandavensis  there  are  a  nomber  of  entriea 
of  the  purchase  of  land  in  which  no  money  passes,  the  whole 
consideration  being  hawks,  horses,  and  dogs  measured  in 
cows.     The  values  vary.     "  A  very  good  horse  of  the  valae 
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of  twslve  cows,  and  a  aBefnl  dog  which  killed  birds  with  a 
hawk  of  the  value  of  three  cows,  and  another  horae  of  the 
Tftlne  of  three  cows  "  (L.  L.  454) ;  "  7  horses  of  the  valne  of  28 
COWB,  a  hawk  of  the  value  of  six  cows,  and  four  dogs  of  the 
value  of  14  cows  "  (Z,  Z.  456) ;  in  another  grant  the  con- 
sideration is  "  six  tierces  of  ale  and  a  pint  and  a  half  of 
honey  "  (£.  L.  464). 

How  little  money  was  used  for  payment  in  England  is 
shown  by  an  entry  (852)  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle, 
where  an  abbey  takes  as  rent  for  its  land  sixty  f others  of 
wood  and  twelve  fother  of  coal,  and  six  fother  of  fagots,  and 
two  tuns  full  of  pure  ale,  and  two  beuits  fit  for  slaughter, 
and  six  hundred  loaves,  and  ten  tneaenres  of  Welsh  ale,  and 
a  horse  and  thirty  shillings,  and  one  day's  entertainment. 
Asser,  Alfred's  biographer,  mentions  that  Alfred  gave  him 
the  goods  of  two  monastmea,  and  a  rich  pall  of  silk,  and  as 
much  incense  as  a  strong  man  could  carry. 

The  wealth  of  Britain  was  even  then  proverbial ;  it  was 
tta  in  advance  of  the  Continent  in  natural  resources,  and  its 
extent  of  seaboard  recommended  it  to  men  whose  home  was 
on  the  sea. 

The  products  of  a  rude  agriculture,  skins,  timber,  salt, 
lead,  iron,  and  slaves,  and  beantifnl  work  in  the  precious 
metals,  were  the  chief  exports  from  the  islands.  London, 
Dublin,  and  Bristol  were  noted  slave  markets  and  seats  of 
export  for  all  kinds  of  wares  from  early  times.  Bede  (under 
A.D.  604)  speaks  of  London  as  the  mart  of  many  nations 
resorting  to  it  by  sea  and  land,  its  position  far  up  on  a  tidal 
river  mddng  it  the  centre  of  a  thriving  trade  with  Flanders 
and  the  Scandinavian  coast,  and  the  chief  port  from  which 
direct  trade  with  Italy  and  France  by  an  overland  route 
was  conducted.  Alfred  is  satisfied  when  he  has  driven  the 
Northmen  from  the  north  bank  of  the  Thames  and  has 
fortified  London  on  the  land  side.     When  is  his  time  the 

'  It  wunld  be  a  check  on  plBoing  too  much  tellance  on  the  figures  ot 
ohutan  and  Teconi*  lo  aludy  the  vslne  of  the  "  fother,"  the  Saion  tun, 
what  would  be  the  weight  and  qnalit;  of  the  beast,  the  *ice,  inateiial, 
and  weieht  of  the  loaves,  the  meosnre  of  ale,  the  points  ot  the  horae,  and 
Um  pwtToolan  of  the  enMrtainmeDt. 
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Korthmen  oonqnered  and  ooloniaed  North  Hombiia,  East 
Anglia,  and  Central  England,  they  hnilt  np  a  great  trade  in 
the  ports  of  York  and  Linoohi,  oonnecting  the  towns  of  the 
Wash  and  the  Hamber  aad  the  five  boroughs  of  Derby, 
Leicester,  Lincoh),  Stamford,  and  Nottingham  with  Dnblin, 
through  Chester  and  Man. 

The  Irish  Northmen  in  Dablin  were  closely  connected 
with  the  slave  trade  of  Bristol. 

British  traders  no  doabt  did  business  in  Germany  and 
France  and  other  continental  countries,  and  British  seamen 
may  have  made  voyages  to  the  Scandinavian  ports.  Bat  the 
Northmen  were  with  few  exceptions  the  general  agents  (out- 
side of  the  Mediterranean,  where  the  trade  was  controlled 
1^  the  navies  of  the  Saracens)  of  European  trade,  carrying 
their  goods  across  Bnsaia  to  the  East,  and  bringing  ba<^  in 
exchange  to  the  rich  Saxon  the  silks  and  dress  stuffs,  the 
oils  and  ivory,  brass,  copper,  and  glass. 

The  business  was  done  at  the  great  ftdra  which  were 
established  at  likely  points  to  encour^e  a  large  concourse 
of  people.  Such  in  Ireland  were  the  fairs  held  at  the  Hill 
of  Wwxl  near  Atblone  in  Meath,  at  Telltown  in  Meath,  and 
at  Wexford ;  in  England  at  Stourbridge  near  Cambridge, 
at  Troyes  in  France,  in  various  places  on  the  Scandinavian 
coast,  and  especially  at  Novgorod  in  Russia. 

This  town,  which  is  now  estimated  to  contun  only  about 
twenty  thousand  persons,!  is  gaid  then  to  have  had  a  popu- 
lation of  at  least  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.  At 
Novgorod  the  East  and  South  met  the  North  and  West,  and 
exchanged  products,  the  Saracen  and  the  Omtk  chaffering 
with  the  Souidinavian. 

Novgorod  was  solely  a  trading  centre,  and  its  fair  an 
exchange  of  commercial  prodacts.  Bnt  at  other  fairs  a 
variety  of  business  was  transacted,  legal  aSairs  were  dis- 
cussed and  settled,  and  contracts  of  all  sorts  entered  into. 
At  all  these  fairs  the  Northmen  were  the  chief  traders, 
uniting  all  Earope  outside  of  the  Mediterranean  by  com- 
merce in  the  products  of  all  lands. 

'  Be&ilej'a  Damt(^Modtrn  OtogratpKy,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 
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XI.  Education  and  Fostekagb;  Ahusbhintb 

Such  oonditions  of  social  life  increase  wonder  at  the 
work  done  by  Alfred.  The  difficulties  of  any  kind  of  reg;nlar 
stndy,  the  abaenoe  of  books,  of  the  opportonities  for  reading 
them,  and  of  quiet  interchange  of  thought,  most  have  told 
heavily  against  any  self-edacation  of  a  hard-worked  king. 
Yet  he  was  obe  of  the  few  men  in  history  of  whom  we  have 
any  record  as  practically  self-tanght.  And  he  used  his 
luiowledge,  not  so  much  for  his  own  advanb^  as  for  the 
general  benefit  of  the  land  over  whioh  he  ruled. 

The  habit  of  the  chief  taking  hostages  was  mat(died  by 
a  tribal  institution  <d  education,  which  later  was  the  canse 
of  much  difficnlty  between  English  and  Irish  in  Ireland, 
that  of  fosterage,  the  sending  of  boys  and  girls  to  be  broaght 
Dp  and  edocated  in  other  people's  honses.  It  was  a  custom 
admirably  calculated  to  promote  peace  and  to  encoorage 
learning.  It  was  not  easy  to  raid  or  harry  a  man  in  whose 
house  yonr  obildrea  were  living  as  hostages.  For  seven  or 
eight  centuries  after  Alfred  it  not  only  oontinaed  to  be  the 
custom  for  ordinary  people  to  exchange  children,  for  that 
is  what  it  amounted  to,  but  the  habit  developed  of  sending 
young  people  to  be  broaght  up  in  the  booses  of  great  lords, 
and  especially  of  great  ecclesiastics,  where  they  learnt  to  do 
acts  of  service,  to  be  obedient,  helpful,  mannerly,  prwopt 
in  action. 

The  house  of  the  bishop  or  abbot  was  always  the  training 
school  in  which  the  officers  both  of  Court  and  Chun^  and 
promising  boys  learnt  what  the  age  taught.  The  house  of 
the  king  or  chief  was  also  necessarily  a  place  of  education, 
as  the  king  was  always  attended  by  learned  men  and  by 
great  ecclesiastics. 

One  of  Alfred's  sons  was  sent  to  a  school  where  the 
boys  were  taaght  not  only  to  read  books  in  Saxon  and 
Latin,  but  to  write.  The  other  sons  were  brought  up  with 
the  sons  of  the  nobles  and  clergy  at  the  court.  Shortly 
after  Alfred's  death  a  canon  commands  the  priest  "dili- 
gently to  instruct  the  youth  and  dispose  them  to  trades." 
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Gftuterboiy  aince  Theodore's  time  must  always  have  been 
a  centre  of  learning  for  all  parts  of  the  islands.  A  series  of 
learned  archbishops,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  the 
Benedictine  mle  in  the  eleventh  century,  carried  on  the 
traditions  of  this  centre  of  edttcation.^ 

When  in  the  twelfth  and  following  centuries  the  Anglo- 
Welsh  adventarera  were  establishing  themselves  in  Ireland, 
they  came  into  conflict  with  the  Irish  on  this  question  of 
fosterage. 

With  the  English  the  habit  had  ceased  to  be  a  tribal 
institution,  though  it  remained  a  means  of  edacating  and 
of  advancing  children.  But  with  the  Irish,  aa  with  the 
Welsh  and  Scots,  besides  being  a  means  of  education,  it 
was  a  family  connection  forming  the  closest  tie.  The 
foster-father  and  the  foster-brothers  were  more  to  the  yonng 
man,  who  had  spent  his  life  from  babyhood  until  be  was 
seventeen  in  their  society,  than  were  his  own  father  and 
mother.  He  had  drunk  in  their  religious  views,  their 
thoughts  and  opinions  on  all  social  things.  The  sacred 
character  of  the  connection  was  impressed  upon  him.  Hs 
and  they  were  mutally  ready  to  lay  down  their  livee  for 
each  other  (see  Scott's  Fair  Maid  of  Perth,  chap,  xvii.).  The 
Anglo- Welsh,  just  emer^ng  from  a  tribal  state,  saw  in  this 
habit  the  most  fatal  impediment  to  their  hope  of  breaking 
np  tribal  institutions  among  the  Irish,  They  set  themselves 
persistently  to  prevent  the  habit  taking  hold  of  their  own 
people,  passing  laws  to  prohibit  any  fostering  of  Anglo- 
Welsh  by  Irish  or  the  other.  But  in  spite  of  all  prohibition 
the  habit  was  too  strong  and  too  convenient  to  be  overcome. 
Such  laws  were  nseless.  For  hundreds  of  years  every  fresh 
importation  of  warriors  into  Ireland,  every  deputy  sent  over 
to  enforce  obedience  to  English  mle,  had  to  face  a  com- 
bination of  the  native  Irish  with  the  descendants  of  former 
settlers  of  the  Pale  who  had  been  fostered  beyond  it.    The 

'  We  hnva  one  nf  the  most  int«re!>ting  of  medlKTsl  mapi  (llie  Angflo- 
3*xonCoUoiiiHnaDiti[i,ai.'t'oppoait«).ilrBirn.fiiaiinp|HnMd,bTuilriabmonk 
(u  AmiKgh  ii;  ihowti  in  it)  rcsldaDt  in  Ibe  housahold  of  Sigetic,  a  very 
ieanied  man,  tbe  anooessor  after  a  verj  sbott  Interral  of  DodiUd.    "   '  -  - 


left  u)  itiDerarj  of  a  joumev  taken  bj  him  to  Rome.     It  w>b  be  who  flnt 
adviMid  pajment  of  Danegelt  as  a  natiouit  tax  in  tbe  dajs  of  Ethelred  II, 
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ties  of  English  blood  were  as  nothing  beside  the  stronger 
tie  of  fostengfl,  nor  could  the  Irish  chief  or  the  Anglo- 
Irish  settler  feel  for  one  another  th&t  hatred  which  gradn- 
ally  grew  in  the  hearts  of  the  English  towards  them. 

The  Irish  fosterage  was  of  two  kinds,  for  affection  and 
for  payment,  and  the  teaching  varied  with  the  class  of 
children  tanght.  The  higher  class  boys  were  taught  riding, 
shooting,  chess  playing,  and  swimming ;  the  lower,  herding 
of  lunbs,  calres,  kids,  and  yonng  piga,  kiln  drying,  comb- 
ing, and  wood-catting:  the  higher  class  of  girls  were 
tanght  sewing,  cutting  ont  of  clothes,  and  embroidery; 
the  lower,  grinding  corn,  kneading,  and  winnowing  with 
a  sieve.  The  fosterage  ended  at  the  marriageable  age — 
seventeen  for  boys  and  fourteen  for  girls. 

The  relaxations  from  labour  or  study  for  all  classes  took 
the  form  natural  always  to  a  rough  and  hardy  people ;  there 
was  wrestling,  bear-baiting,  running  races,  dancing,  tilting, 
fighting  or  sham  fighting,  drinking  and  talking;  and  for 
indoor  amusements  chess,  dice  (the  clergy  by  a  canon  of 
Edgar  are  forbidden  to  play  at  dice),  juggling  tricks,  and 
listening  to  harpers,  singers,  and  story-tellers. 

Mnsic  takes  a  prominent  place  in  church  and  hall, 
though  the  instruments  were  crade,  and  both  melody  and 
harmonies  roogh  and  coarse  to  oar  ears.  The  chief  instru- 
ment was  the  harp  for  secular  use,  and  for  church  use  a  very 
primitive  organ. 

Except  in  a  few  instances  the  harp  rarely  had  more  than 
ten  strings,  and  was,  therefore,  incapable  of  modulation 
beyond  a  flattened  fourth  and  raised  seventh.  The  Irish 
and  Welsh  were  noted  for  their  skill  on  the  harp  from  the 
earliest  times ;  ^  in  Wessex  we  have  reference  to  its  use 
in  the  story  of  Aldhelm,  the  Saxon  bishop  of  Malmesbury, 
who  nsed  to  stand  on  the  bridge  in  a  place  of  public  resort 
and  sing  to  bis  harp  to  religions  words  tunes  set  to  frivolous 
lay  songs.  Snch  songs,  we  are  told,  were  sung  two  hundred 
years  after  his  time. 

'  alntdaa  in  the  twelftb  oentorj  apuk*  with  enthasUam  of  ths  IrUh 
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The  toaching  of  moBio  for  ohnroh  use  was  a  gnat  port 
of  the  iiutnictioti  givea  by  the  monks  in  the  schools.  In 
680,  M  Bede  tells  us,  John  the  singer,  the  archohanter  of 
St.  Peter's  at  Borne,  was  bronght  to  the  monaster;  at 
Weoimonth  in  Northmnberland  to  teach  "the  order  and 
manner  of  singing  and  reading  alond "  in  the  churches 
throtighont  the  year.  Tha  Scandinavian  and  Celtic  raoes 
are  famoas  to  this  day  for  the  singing  in  parts,  which  has 
been  their  characteristic  from  the  time  of  Bede- 

There  is  soon  the  dinsion  of  all  vocal  music  into  the 
two  opposite  camps  of  acientific  ecclesiastical  plain  song, 
bound  by  rigid  rules  of  composition  which  endnred  almost 
to  onr  own  day  and  yet  coloor  and  confine  all  so-called 
"  classical "  masic,  and  of  light  popular  music  sung  to  the 
harp  by  the  gleeman  or  ballad  singer,  the  bard  of  Ireland 
or  of  Wales.  Dwelling  in  some  chief's  hoase,  or  passing 
from  coort  to  court  with  his  harp,  he  recited,  as  an  aria 
parlaobe  accompanied  by  chords  on  the  harp  and  vuied 
by  an  occasional  interlnde  of  melody,  the  heroic  deeds 
done  by  the  ancestors  of  bis  lordly  hosts  or  the  pathetic 
sorrows  of  the  poor. 

Bat  the  cUef  amusement  in  the  house  was  the  ever 
new  one  of  telling  stories.  In  proportion  as  life  is  dull 
the  desire  for  the  marvelloas  in  fiction  is  developed.  Men 
wilfully  dull  their  sense  to  any  distinction  between  the 
impossible  and  the  nataral,  when  they  desire  a  relief  from 
the  monotony  of  daily  struggle.  The  theme  might  be 
miraculooB  acts  and  experiences  of  holy  men  living  and 
dead;  how  St.  Nicbohu  as  a  baby  refused  to  take  the 
breast  on  Wednesdays  and  Fridays,  or  how  in  answer  to 
prayer  to  decide  which  of  the  Charches  was  entitled  to 
the  body  of  St.  Baldred,  the  hermit  of  Bass  Bock,  three 
replicas  of  the  corpse  were  found  fully  laid  out  for  the 
aae  of  the  faithful ; '  or  the  narrator  might  enlarge  on 
the  mighty  deeds  of  fabulous  kings,  of  Arthur,  of  the 
knights  of  Charlemagne's  court,  and  other  heroes  of  the 
Chronicles  and  fairy  tales.    He  could  tell  true  stories  of 

*  Uwd  afteTwaTdH  u  ui  argument  tor  Imu-sabitMiUation. 
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the  ToyageB  of  banters  to  the  Baltic  for  whale  or  wftlroa, 
the  wonders  of  the  midnight  Ban  in  the  Icelandic  seas, 
or  he  coold  give  an  acconnt  of  the  beanties  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  of  the  perils  to  be  en- 
coantered  from  pirates  in  its  exploration ;  or  the  fabolons 
stories  of  the  Saracenic  East,  or  from  some  old  lAtin  book 
the  tale  of  Troy,  or  the  vojages  of  the  Ai^nants,  or  the 
life  of  Alexander  the  Great ;  or  peihaps  he  invented  in  the 
telling  sad  tales  of  lovers'  perils  and  victories,  of  witchcraft 
and  of  spirits,  good  and  evil,  who  control  men's  actions. 
All  this  hj  the  wood  fire  and  at  the  hand  of  some  neigh- 
boming  monk  or  some  passing  gleemsn. 

There  is  no  need  to  wonder  that  the  men  who  conld 
read  flnently  (for  I  imagine  in  all  ages  many  conld  spell 
ont  words  and  sentences  as  now,  who  woold  fear  to  act 
as  readers  to  a  company — try  any  village  at  the  present 
day)  had  opportonities  of  advancement  which  were  not 
open  to  the  men  whose  physical  strength  alone  helped 
them  to  a  living. 

To  the  hearers  the  most  fanciful  of  snoh  tales  were 
realities.  To  every  yonng  woman  who  strolled  in  the 
woods  a  story  like  Beauty  and  the  Beatt  was  a  real  ex- 
perience of  the  past  chaUenging  to  some  like  act  of  self- 
sacrifice,  some  like  divining  of  the  soul  nnder  the  cover  of 
her  bestial  surronndings ;  to  every  yonng  man  who  fretted 
to  test  his  weapons  on  a  foeman,  the  exploits  of  the  heroes 
who  defended  the  weak  and  slew  the  giants  were  incentives 
to  courage  and  presence  of  mind  in  his  own  dealings  with 
the  snperhnman  giant  or  with  the  enchanted  beast  in  human 
form.  Europe  had  to  wait  until  the  Crusades  for  the  full 
flood  of  snch  fancies,  bnt  the  world  in  the  times  of  the 
Scandinavian  invasions  was  rich  in  materials  for  dreams, 
moral  and  fantastic,  which  fied  as  it  waked  in  the  fifteenth 
century  from  its  long  sleep. 

We  have  many  more  comforts  and  conveniences  than 
the  men  and  women  of  Alfred's  day;  we  have  freedom 
from  pestilence,  and  freedom  from  daily  physical  fight. 
Bnt  no  freedom  of  the  imagination  any  longer  remains. 
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Oar  minds  confined  within  the  narrowest  oells  of  so* 
called  reason  are  forbidden  to  look  as  realities  apon  any 
motions  of  the  world  withont,  or  npon  any  aspects  of  the 
sonl  within,  which  are  not  vooohed  for  by  mechanical 
[Nvbability.  We  hare  all  the  tales  and  more  beeidee  which 
were  told  in  Alfred's  time,  if  we  choose  to  read  them.  Bnt 
to  OB  they  are  no  more  reahties ;  even  a  qualified  belief  in 
them  is  alien  to  oar  training ;  for  onr  sickly  appetites  they 
hare  to  be  served  in  highly-seasoned  disguised  forms ;  we 
cannot  even  believe  that  they  originated  for  others  in  any 
high  mental  effort ;  we  degrade  them  to  be  barbarons 
accoonts  of  the  earth  and  the  heavenly  bodies ;  their  beaafy 
has  become  grotesque,  their  morality  hidden  from  as  by 
phantasm.  We  have  gained  much  andoabtedly,  bat  we 
have  lost  more. 

Xn.  ThATIL  AXD  PlLQBniA.OE 

The  mission  of  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  breaking 
down  the  party  walls  of  tribal  division,  and  inducing  peace- 
fol  settlement  and  tillage  of  land,  did  not  encourage  ex- 
pansion by  means  of  adventare  or  exploration.  In  fact, 
the  whole  influence  oE  Borne  was  opposed  to  all  movement, 
intellectual  or  physical,  which  tended  to  confluA  with  peace- 
ful development  and  progress  on  the  lines  of  federal  anion 
under  a  theocracy.  The  first  step  in  the  direction  of  such 
anion  was  the  leseon  of  obedience,  the  sorrender  to  the 
Chorch  of  all  freedom  of  thought  and  action;  the  second 
the  laying  to  one  side  of  fierce  habits  of  appeal  to  force, 
settling  all  differences  through  the  Church  rather  than  by 
the  sword. 

As  under  these  infinencea  the  converted  heathen  grew  in 
wealth  and  in  the  cultivation  of  the  arts  of  peace,  all  com- 
merce, all  travel  and  adventure,  all  enterprise  abroad,  all 
initiative  in  warfare  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  heathen. 
Cbristiau  Europe  became  completely  passive  and  dormant  as 
contrasted  with  the  violent  energy  of  the  pagans. 

The  shrinking  Chiistian  empire  of  the  Greeks  was'  con- 
tent to  exchange  its  Inxnries  for  the  cheap  bread  bronght  to 
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it  by  the  ships  of  the  Saracen  who  controlled  the  commerce 
of  the  Meditezraneui,  while  the  Scandin&Tiaii  nations,  Nor- 
wegians, Swedes,  and  Danes,  monopolised  the  trade  of  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  pushed  back  the  boondariee  of  homan 
ignorance  both  east  and  west.  This  movement  continued 
from  the  middle  of  the  ninth  oentury  until  well  into  the 
eleventh.  Towards  the  east  the;  traded  with  and  con- 
qnered  the  Finns  on  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea,  founded 
Archangel,  and  colonised  Central  Russia.  Bnrik,  a  Swede  of 
Upsala,  who  had  gone  with  a  following  to  Constantinople  to 
serve  in  the  Varangian  guard  of  the  emperors,  was  applied 
to  by  the  Slavs  of  Kovgorod  to  assist  them  against  their 
enemies  in  the  south.  In  reply  he  gave  them  assistance 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  a  central  state,  of  which 
Novgorod  was  the  capital. 

The  Northmen  made  numeroas  voy^^s  round  the  North 
Cape,  trading  with  the  Finns,  and  opening  up  new  coasts. 
In  930  Eric  Bloodaxe,  the  son  of  Harold  Fairhair  king  of 
Norway,  then  a  boy  twelve  years  old,  went  on  a  war  cmiae 
with  five  ships  for  eight  years,  a  cruise  which  included  the 
White  Sea,  the  Baltic,  and  the  ooasta  of  Scandinavia,  of 
Flanders,  Britain,  and  France. 

To  the  west  the  expeditions  of  the  Northmen  were  more 
interesting,  and  resulted  in  greater  conqneste.  They  fol- 
lowed the  Irish  monks  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  century  to 
the  FwoM  and  to  Iceland.  Sailing  along  the  coast  of 
Iceland  without  a  compass  (the  mariner's  compass  only 
came  into  use  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century)  one 
Gmmbiom  fell  upon  Greenland  just  about  the  time  when 
Alfred  was  in  the  throes  of  his  struggle  with  Guthrum, 
From  Greenland  one  explorer  after  another  struck  some 
part  of  the  coasts  of  America,  Newfonndland,  Nova  Scotia, 
and  possibly  New  England.  It  is.  possible  that  they  went 
further  south,  as  the  different  explorers  named  one  part 
Tinland,  from  the  wild  vines  which  grew  there.'  These  dis- 
coveries on  the  American  coasts  led  at  the  time  to  nothing 
further ;  the  explorers  had  trouble  with  the  "  Skroelings," 

'  It  hu  betu  snggeiMd  tbftt  thli  wu  Bhode  JsUnij. 
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as  they  called  the  EsqninutiLZ  or  IndiuiB  with  whom  they 
cftme  in  hostile  contact.  It  was  several  oentnrifia  before 
another  explorer,  beginning  from  a  more  sonthem  country, 
rediscovered  the  continent. 

BeisideB  colonising  the  ShetUnds  and  Orkneys,  all  the 
western  isles  of  Scotland,  the  east  coast  of  Ireland,  the 
north-west  of  EngUnd,  North  Bnmbria,  and  East  Anglia, 
and  Konnandy  in  EVanoe,  they  attacked  the  Saracen  king- 
dom in  Cordova,  sailing  up  the  Donro  and  the  Tagas,  and 
later  still  they  burst  into  the  Mediterranean,  conquered 
Sicily  and  Naples,  and  attacked  the  Saracens  on  the  coast 
of  Africa. 

Thongh  the  habit  of  adventorons  and  irresponsible 
inquiry  was  frowned  apon  by  the  Chnrch,  the  Christian 
did  not  altc^ther  sit  still. 

A  new  habit  which  had  recently  grown  ap  in  Europe, 
due  in  great  measure  to  the  Northmen  and  to  the  monastic 
revival  brining  different  races  into  closer  contact,  gave  a 
fresh  impetus  to  the  power  and  inflneooe  of  the  Popes. 

In  an  age  of  general  restlessness  the  Northmen  were  not 
the  only  men  on  whom  had  fallen  a  longing  to  wander. 
Side  by  side  with  the  decay  of  the  earlier  monastic  system 
as  the  satisfaction  of  a  desire  for  higher  things,  there  had 
grown  up  a  habit  of  pilgrimage  to  holy  places,  especially  to 
Rome  and  to  Jerusalem,  the  ontcome  of  a  desire  to  tread  on 
the  same  spots  on  which  the  Saviour  and  the  saints  had 
trod,  to  realise  by  sight  and  touch  the  events  of  the  lives 
which  had  been  given  for  onr  humanity. 

These  pilgrimages  had  been  encouraged  by  the  papacy 
for  more  than  one  reason.  In  the  early  Church  a  system 
had  come  into  use,  side  by  side  with  secidar  penalties,  which 
in  those  days  were  only  money  fines,  of  satisfjong  the  sense 
of  wrong  done  by  the  obswvance  of  penitential  acts,  of 
fasting,  prayer,  and  ^ving  of  alms  to  Church  purposes, 
according  to  e  regular  scale  of  discipline.  The  cnstom  now 
arose  of  sobetitnting  for  these  weary  acts  of  penitential 
observance  some  special  deed  of  merit  of  a  more  agreeable 
character.    The  Popes  recognised  pilgrimages  and  the  visits 
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to  and  adoration  of  the  bones  or  relics  of  holy  men  aa 
especially  efficacioos  for  this  purpose.  The  pilgrimage 
satisfied  the  mind  of  the  penitent  by  providing  a  more 
exciting  and  in  some  cases  possibly  a  cheaper  form  of 
satisfying  sin,  while  they  oonoentrated  on  Rome  and  on  the 
monasteries  or  on  holy  places  throngh  Bome  all  the  wealth 
which  wonld  otherwise  hare  been  spread  over  distant  and 
half-barbarons  countries;  and  they  enabled  the  papacy  to 
boild  np  a  far-reaching  infinence,  resting  on  the  Pope's 
powers  of  directing  and  qoalifying  these  indulgences,  and 
so  of  alleviating  the  penalties  which  wonld  otherwise  fall  on 
the  sinner. 

It  was  the  abuse  of  this  power  of  indulgences  and  its 
extension  to  money  payments  for  future  sins — bringing 
down  into  the  sixteenth  century  the  system  of  fines  for 
crime  which  was  bearable  only  in  early  tribal  society — 
which  set  the  match  in  Germany  to  the  movement  called 
the  Bef  ormation. 

The  pilgrims  were  snbject  to  every  kind  of  danger  on 
the  road — to  robbers  of  all  deecriptions,  from  the  lord  of  a 
petty  territory  to  the  man  behind  the  hedge,  to  fevers  in  the 
BwampB  of  malarious  countries,  to  snowstorms  and  avalanches 
in  the  Alps  (one  unfortunate  archbishop  is  overwhelmed  and 
lost  as  be  goes  to  seek  his  pallium  from  the  Pope),  and  to 
hunger  and  cold  and  infectious  diseases  in  the  inns  of  the 
way.  Very  many  pilgrims  died  of  the  plague,  which  was 
always  raging  round  Bome  and  in  the  ports  of  commerce 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  many  succumbed  to  the  sword  of 
the  robber, 

But  the  passion  for  pilgrimage,  like  the  equally  nnintel- 

li^ble  passion  for  motoring  at  the  present  day,  was  an 

~  instinct  strong  enough  to  surmount  all  difficulties,  for  it 

satisfied  men's  love  of  novelty  and  adventure,  and  it  relieved 

the  dnlnesB  of  life  for  those  who  could  afford  it. 

Pilgrimage  became  a  kingly  pastime.  Ina  of  Wessex, 
Ethelwolf  the  father  of  Alfred,  Malachi  I  of  Ireland,  Canute 
the  Dane,  and  many  other  kings,  and  numbers  of  chiefs  and 
nobles  &om  all  parts  of  Britain  went  on  pilgrim^e,  making 
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the  combinatioD  of  &  religioaa  excarpion  with  bnsmesa  or 
pleuare.  The  monkB  on  embassies  from  their  monasteries, 
the  clergy  appealing  to  the  Pope's  snthority  on  matters  of 
appointment,  of  ritaal,  or  of  discipline,  the  Uy  rulers  seek- 
ing political  and  commercial  advantage  or  advertising  their 
splendour  and  their  strength  to  neighbours,  kept  all  Europe 
streaming  in  the  direction  of  Borne. 

The  habit  grew  of  laying  disputes  of  all  sorts  before  the 
Pope  for  his  arbitrament,  pointing  to  him  the  more  readily 
as  the  only  visible  unquestioned  aathority  in  Europe. 

The  habit  of  pilgrimage  had  the  excellent  effect  of 
breaking  down  the  barriers  between  nations,  encouraging 
an  interchange  of  thought  and  bringing  the  half-civilised 
north  in  close  touch  not  only  with  Borne  but  with  the 
trading  communities  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  with  the 
still  splendid  civilisation  of  the  East«m  empire. 

The  pilgrims  for  eight  centuries  or  more  had  one 
advant^;e  which  we  lack,  a  common  language.  As  th^ 
wandered  on  their  way  Bomewards  from  one  great  monastery 
to  another,  bringing  and  hearing  news,  and  interchanging 
ideas,  they  were  able  to  avail  themselves  of  the  monke^ 
hospitality  through  the  medium  of  the  common  Latin 
tongue.  Bad  Latin,  no  doubt  very  bad  Latin,  but  still  a 
comm<»  tongue  which  bound  all  men  who  had  any  modicum 
of  learning  to  one  another  as  would  no  other  medium  of 
exchange  of  thought,  patting  to  one  side  differences  of  race, 
or  of  country,  and  brining  into  prominence  the  Christianity 
of  a  book  on  which  the  nse  of  the  common  tongue  was 
fonnded.  All  through  the  centuries  even  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  corruption  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  use  of 
this  common  tongue  stood  for  peace  and  honour  and  social 
nnity,  enabling  men  to  express  themselves  so  as  to  make  the 
least  of  their  differences. 

When  the  national  languages,  which  attained  their 
growth  under  the  shadow  of  this  common  tongue,  took  its 
pUce,  the  unifying  power  of  Bome  vanished  with  its  medium 
of  common  expression,  leaving  the  armed  camp  of  Europe 
without  any  international  means  of  expressing  faith  or 
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tmity.  There  is  no  greater  need  in  this  d&y  of  international 
democracy  than  the  want  of  a  common  tongue  for  ezpreea- 
ing  ideas ;  not  merely  a  commercial  medinm ;  two  fingers 
and  facial  expression  will  suffice  for  that ;  but  a  means  in 
which  the  great  thinkers  can  think,  and  great  speakers  can 
express  thoaght. 

The  roads,  which  had  been  left  as  a  magnificent  legacy 
1^  the  Bonians,  could  not  have  been  so  bad  in  their  decay  in 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  as  they  bad  become  two  hundred 
and  fifty  years  later,  but  they  were  allowed  to  look  after 
themselTea.  There  were  undoubtedly  plenty  of  roads  of 
a  kind,  all  over  the  islands,  bnt  roads  of  necessity,  not 
works  of  art  and  science  like  those  of  Rome.  Snob  roads 
soon  became  founderous,  if  not  Hystematically  repaired, 
which  could  hardly  be  ander  tribal  conditions.  From  this 
time  forward,  the  roads  became  steadily  worse  for  several 
fanndred  years. 

All  travel  was  on  foot  or  on  horseback,  snbject  to  danger 
from  robbers  at  all  times,  a  danger  so  imminent  (especially 
in  the  wooded  condition  of  the  country)  that  a  Wessez  law 
of  Ina  enacts  that  if  a  man  stray  from  the  highway,  and  do 
not  call  ont  or  sonnd  his  bom,  he  is  to  be  treated  as  a  thief. 
Those  who  travelled,  priests  kings  or  merchants,  travelled 
for  safety  in  large  companies. 

The  monastery  grew  in  importance  as  the  travel  in- 
creased. It  was  not  only  the  school  and  the  peaceful 
retreat  where  men  could  live  in  oomparatiTe  safety,  but  it 
became  the  hotel  at  which  all  travellers,  whether  priest  or 
pirate,  rested  on  the  joamey.  The  travellers  brought  the 
news ;  they  paid  in  gifts  for  their  food  and  lodging.  The 
increase  of  guests  caused  a  greater  provision  of  food,  and 
the  knowledge  of  good  quarters  caused  a  greater  influx  of 
guests.  All  through  the  middle  ages  the  monastery  ex- 
tended its  influence  by  means  of  this  social  tie. 

Bnt  the  monastery  was  not  the  only  hotel,  though  it 
was  by  far  the  most  usual  one.  Its  use  as  a  hotel  was  to 
some  extent  confined  to  the  HOnthem  half  of  Great  Britain. 
In  Ireland  one  of  the  tribe  had  the  dnty  of  entertaining 
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tTsreUen.  Hia  bnaiiien  obliged  him  to  keep  »  ligKt  burn- 
ing at  night,  and  he  had  to  gin  free  entertainment  to 
certain  people,  the  Icing,  the  brehooa  and  others,  with 
their  following.  In  Wales  there  was  not  the  same  steady 
stream  of  travel  as  elsewhere,  and  universal  hospitality  was 
a  law. 

As  the  towns  had  not  yBt  established  themselves  aa 
mercantile  oommnnities,  travelling  merchants  formed  a  lai^ 
part  of  those  who  sought  the  hospitality  of  the  inn.      ' 


Xm.  MeDICIHI  and  BUBQRBTi 

When  indigestion  seized  people,  or  fevers,  chills  and 
rheumatic  pains  from  the  neighbourhood  of  nndrained  fens, 
they  could  avail  themselTes  of  the  remedies  near  at  hand, 
herbs  and  "  worts "  gathered  by  the  wise  women,  or  they 
conld  apply  to  the  medical  still  of  the  monk. 

Medicine  is  the  most  secretive  and  conservative  of  all 
Boiences,  for  a  long  period  closely  connected  with  the 
enperstitioaa  side  of  religions,  with  sorcery  and  miracle  and 
ritual  observance,  and  expressing  itself  even  at  the  present 
day  in  the  signs  and  langni^es  of  the  Greek  and  Arabian 
mediciners  of  two  thousand  years  past. 

Among  the  many  priceless  blessings  to  which  we  are 
traditionally  the  heirs  from  the  Greek  Empire  of  the  East 
three  great  gift«  stand  prominently  forward. 

The  Churches  of  Asia  and  Africa  threshed  out  for 
Western  Europe,  in  many  a  weary  controversy  of  dry 
thonght,  the  formulas  and  principles  of  the  Christian  faith, 
to  the  end  that  Home,  unhampered  by  doctrinal  divisions, 
was  able  to  send  her  missionaries  to  the  world's  end  to 
preach  Christ. 

The   codes  of   law  of  the  Eastern  emperors  form  the 

*  The  kathOT  hu  faer«  made  use  of  material  of  a  date  far  bejond  the 
limiti  of  thU  volams.  The  eiouae  for  this  ia  that  there  is  eoarolty  of 
tnaterial  for  thia  tabject  Id  carl;  tjmea,  and  that  the  pnotice  of  phjilo 
appeiire  to  hare  mriod  bnt  little  up  to  the  sIxttMmth  oentnrj  and  to  haTe 
remaiDed  nndei  the  aame  infiaences  of  theorj. 
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baais  and  in  many  instances  the  nuun  body  at  the 
present  day  of  the  law  and  police  of  European  nations, 
and  of  all  philoeophic  thought  relating  to  social  and  political 
order. 

Lastly,  all  sciences,  especially  the  scieDce  of  medicine, 
have  their  birth  in  the  East.  To  this  day  the  language 
of  the  sciences,  even  their  names,  are  purely  Greek.  From 
anatomy  and  arcbffiology,  botany,  biology,  conchology,  and 
BO  on  throDgh  the  alphabet  until  we  reach  zoology  and 
zoography,  we  speak  the  dead  language  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  importing  it  almost  unchanged  into  oar  speech. 
It  is  ignorance  of  this  supremacy  of  Qreek  in  its  own 
diocese  which  induces  from  time  to  time  a  cry  against  the 
study  of  the  langu^^,  as  beiDg  useless,  or  perhaps  a  proposal 
for  its  reformed  spelling;  and  the  objector  to  the  Greek 
language  is  as  likely  to  be  the  empiric,  who  on  an  eetiolo- 
gical  hypothesis  is  dosing  his  patient  with  aconite,  as  the 
dogmatist  who  is  tying  the  ligature  on  an  axillary  artery. 
Physic  has  always  been  Greek  from  the  days  of  Hippo- 
crates. 

Xn  the  second  century  Galen  {bom  at  Petfiamos,  131  A.D.), 
an  Asiatic  Greek,  gained  such  a  world-wide  reputation  by 
his  writings  that  the  principles  which  he  laid  down  in  physio 
dominated  all  European  medifnne  np  to  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century  or  later.  He  was  followed  by  many  other 
great  Greek  physiinans.  With  Christianity  came  in  hospitals 
and  the   care  of  the  edok   by  ecclesiastics  and   religious 


When  the  Western  empire  of  Boms  fell,  the  whole  of 
this  wealth  of  science  of  all  sorts  was  for  the  time  lost  to 
Europe,  the  hordes  of  barbarians  who  over-ran  the  West, 
ignorant  of  the  Greek  learning,  confining  it  to  the  gates  of 
Constantinople  and  to  Asia.  Amulets  and  pagan  charms 
and  incantations,  with  the  use  of  garden  herbs,  supplanted 
science  and  the  pharmacopoeia  of  the  Greek  physician. 

As  the  Eastern  empire  dwindled  before  the  Saracens, 
these  latter  learnt  medicine  from  the  Greeks.  The  caliphs 
employed  Greeks  as  their  physicians,  they  founded  great 
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aniversitieB  for  aciantific  teacMng,  especially  at  Bagdad,  and 
at  Cordova  in  Spun.  Absorbing  this  science  of  the  Greeba, 
they  not  only  passed  it  on  with  their  trade  to  Western 
Europe,  as  their  conquests  advanced,  bnt  abont  the  eighth 
centnry  they  began  to  Form  a  new  school  of  medicine  for 
themselves.  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centnrieB  they 
ponred  oat  from  Spain  and  Asia  a  nomber  of  most  learned 
works  on  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  and  on  medical  practice 
and  theory. 

With  tlv  Saracens  in  this  new  school  of  medicine  and 
oommerce  were  associated  the  Jews.  These  people,  carrying 
their  science  from  Eastern  to  Western  Europe  became  for  a 
time,  until  the  oppression  and  persecution  of  the  Christians 
debased  them,  the  purveyors  of  knowledge  as  well  aa  of 
luxury  to  the  people  of  the  West.  They  brought  from  the 
East  drugs  and  the  knowledge  of  healing  plants,  and  they 
translated  the  works  of  the  Greek  and  Saracen  physicians 
from  the  Arabic  into  the  Western  languages.  Such  of  this 
science  as  survived  the  decay  of  the  Eastern  empire  was 
passed  on  through  the  Jews  to  Western  Europe,  and  after- 
wards carried  by  the  Christian  missionaries  to  distant 
countries.  Helias,  the  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  sends  to 
King  Alfred  scamony,  ammoniac  drops,  aloes,  galbanum, 
balsam,  and  other  Eastern  remedies. 

The  knowledge  of  the  Greeks  bad  not  been  confined  to 
principles  alone,  or  to  the  compounding  of  physic  They 
had  beenlvery  skilful  in  surgery,  an  art  in  days  of  constant 
war  of  more  value  than  much  dosing  and  purging.  They 
could  tie  up  arteries,  they  could  cut  for  the  stone,  and  they 
had  a  variety  of  surgical  instruments  of  very  scientifio 
construction. 

As  the  Church  of  Rome  gradually  reconquered  for 
humanity  the  barbaric  West,  unable  entirely  to  extirpate 
the  enchantments  of  northern  paganism,  it  replaoed  or 
overlaid  them  with  miraculous  superstitions,  with  reli^ous 
observances,  incorporating  a  good  deal  of  the  magic  which 
had  been  connected  with  the  practice  of  physic  in  the 
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There  ia  no  snrer  way  to  the  confidence  of  the  savage 
than  to  cnre  him  of  mysterioiiB  phyaical  ills,  no  snrer  meana 
of  gaining  him  to  a  new  faith  than  to  connect  recovery 
from  sickneSB  with  conversion,  with  obedience  to  spiiitnal 
authority,  with  belief  in  miracnlons  intervention  in  answer 
to  prayer  to  the  departed  saint. 

Physic  then  in  Britain  dnring  the  thousand  years  which 
followed  the  sack  of  Rome  in  410  had  a  doable  aspect,  one 
medical,  the  other  spiritnal.  In  the  first  place,  jnst  as  at 
the  present  day,  it  was  dependent  on  a  knowledge  of  the 
medicinal  properties  of  plants,  which  to  some  extent  was 
borrowed  from  the  East.  The  material  both  for  drinks  and 
salves  was  almost  entirely  vegetable. 

Snch  a  system  most  have  assisted  the  estabhshment 
and  cultivation  of  gardens  and  the  encloanre  of  lands  for 
growing  vegetables.  Every  good  housewife  was  expected 
to  provide  remedies  against  sickness  from  her  garden. 
And  as  men  leomt  that  herbs  had  medicinal  naes,  it  was 
a  very  easy  transition  to  believe  that  their  surprising 
effects  conld  be  conferred  on  the  person  carrying  or 
possessing  them,  jast  as  fern  seed  being  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  invisible  was  supposed  to  confer  the  power 
of  being  nnseen  upon  the  man  carrying  it  npon  his 
person. 

The  medicines  were  very  empirical,  and  the  operations 
very  severe. 

Some  of  the  remedies  not  vegetable  were  very  nasty, 
or  else  very  nnasnal  and  hard  to  obtain,  snch  as  "  a  wolf's 
jaw,  a  left  one,"  the  dnng  of  different  animals,  and  so 
forth,  "  small  stones  taken  from  the  maw  of  young  swallows, 
not  to  toQch  either  earth,  water,  or  other  stones."  Top- 
sell,  six  centuries  later,  tells  ns  that  the  "left  eie  of  a 
hedgehog  being  fried  with  oyle  yieldeth  a  liqnor  which 
oanseth  sleep,"  and  of  the  righi  eye  he  tells  us  that  if 
fried  in  linseed  oil,  and  if  «  man  put  it  in  a  vessel  of 
"  red  brasse,  and  afterward  anoint  his  eies  therewith  as  with 
an  eie  salve,  he  shall  see  as  well  in  the  darke  as  in  the 
light." 
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Some  of  the  prescriptionB  ore  eeoaible  and  Bimple 
enoQgli,  snch  ss  ftle  and  wine  for  coaghs,  and  cold  water 
for  sore  eyes,  with  a  warning  that  mach  wine  drinking 
and  other  sweetened  drinks  and  meats  are  bad  for  the 
eyes.  Ale  is  a  very  frequent  ingredient ;  there  is  a  dreadfol 
waste  of  good  ale  and  wine  for  componnding  with  drugs, 
even  for  emetics.  Hartshorn  is  in  constant  ose  for  sore 
bead,  or  sore  belly,  or  sore  eyes,  or  loose  teeth,  worms 
and  women's  disorden,  face  eruptions,  and  swollen 
glands. 

The  following  are  examples  of  the  prescriptions  given : — 
This  is  the  "  green  salve  "  from  Cockayne's  Saxon  Leech- 
doms,*  a  collection  of  prescriptions  from  a  MS.  in  Glaston- 
bury Abbey :  "  Betony,  me,  Iot^^,  fennel,  sage,  stitchwort, 
savine,  tansy,  roots  of  comfrey,  sclarea,  marche,  chervil, 
raven's  foot,  mngwort,  origanum,  orache,  cinqfoil,  valerian, 
burdock,  meadwort,  pennyroyal,  pimpernel,  tomsot,  bishop- 
wort,  hazel,  quince,  hedge  clover,  groundsel,  brookminb  and 
other  mints,  chiokenmeat,  sweetgale,  hedge  hop  plant,  cofr- 
tancey,  earth  navel,  natbeam  leaves,  laurel  berries,  cummin, 
oil,  wax."    If  one  missed,  another  might  hit. 

Here  is  a  treatment  for  diseases  of  the  "  milt " :  "  How 
one  must  apply  leeohdoms  to  the  man,  within  and  without, 
with  hot  and  cold ;  within  with  lettuce  and  clote  and  gourd ; 
let  him  drink  them  in  wine;  let  him  bathe  himself  in 
sweet  water.  Without  he  is  to  be  leeched  and  smeared 
with  oil  of  rosea  and  with  onlayings  of  wine  and  grapes, 
and  often  mast  an  onlay  be  wrought  of  butter  and  of  new 
wax,  and  of  hyssop  and  oil;  mingle  with  goose  grease  or 
lard  of  swine,  and  with  fraokiucense  and  mint ;  and  when 
he  bathes  let  him  smear  himself  with  oil ;  mingle  it  with 
saffron.  Meats  which  work  out  good  blood  are  beneficial 
for  him ;  snch  as  are  shell  fishes,  and  those  that  have  fins, 
and  domestic  and  wild  hens  "  (Mr.  Cockayne  sn^ests  that 
wild  hens  are  pheasants),  "  and  all  the  fowls  that  live  on 
downs,  and  pigeons,  that  is  the  young  chicks  of  culvers, 

'  Bolls  and  If  smorltili  S«Tie». 
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and  half-grovm  swine  and  goat's  fleflh,  and  joioe  of  peas 
with  honey  somewbat  peppered." 

The  food  mentioned  and  the  ingredients  mixed  with 
the  drngs  give  an  insight  into  the  ordinary  food  of  the 
day.  Geese  are  frequently  spoken  of,  honey,  green  apples, 
and  fish,  swine  and  goats,  bat  not,  as  a  rule,  chickens, 
beef,  or  mutton.  The  patient  is  ordered  not  to  eat  "  new 
cheese,  nor  fresh  goose,  nor  fresh  eel,  nor  fresh  pig,"  jnat 
as  if  he  were  «  fashionable  patient  of  a  London  speoialist 
at  the  present  day. 

Some  treatment  is  very  drastic.  "  Swinge  the  Innatic 
well  with  a  whip  or  porpoise  hide.  Soon  will  he  be  well. 
Amen."  Some  are  very  simple.  For  instance,  "  if  sheep  be 
ailing,  a  charm.  Take  a  little  new  ale  and  ponr  it  into 
the  month  of  each  of  the  sheep;  and  manage  to  make 
them  swallow  it  qnickish;  that  will  prove  of  benefit  to 
them."  Some  tonch  on  universal  superstition;  "if  a  worm 
eat  the  tooth,  put  the  worta'  in  a  bowl  and  yawn  over 
it.    Then  the  worms  should  fall  into  the  bowL" 

The  other  aspect  of  physic  was  psychical  Besides  the 
knowledge  of  herbs  as  remedies  all  mediaeval  physic  was 
closely  connected  with  the  idea  that  illness  came  &om  evil 
spirits  (or,  as  the  Christian  ScientiBt  would  say,  "from 
sin  "),  and  could  be  relieved  by  prayers  and  spells  and  the 
touching  of  relics  and  ritual  obeervauoes  and  incantations. 
The  barbarians,  who  were  incapable  of  ftMimiUting  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  the  Greeks,  easily  accepted  their 
m^ic,  and  were  won  to  a  belief  in  spiritual  influences  to 
cure  disease. 

Hence  all  mediesval  medicine,  so  long  as  it  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  monk,  is  foil  of  singing  of  masses,  and  making 
of  salves  and  drinks  with  holy  water  and  holy  salt  for 
devils  and  noctamal  visitors.  The  Leech  Book  has  many 
of  these  charms  mixed  with  the  botanical  remedies,  in- 
cantations agunst  poison,  against  a  reptile  in  water,  against 
being  tied  with  a  magic  knot,  against  pagan  charms,  i^ainst 

'  Plaota.     "Good  worti,  good  cabbage,"  Sir  Hngh  Btuu. 
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nightmare,  "  m  caae  ft  ma,n  try  to  fight  with  hia  enemy," 
if  a  horse  or  other  neat  cattle  be  elf  shot,  a  drink  and  a 
salre  for  all  temptations  of  the  fiend,  a  salve  against  night 
comers,  incnbi,  and  so  on.  One  may  be  inclined  to  langh 
at  a  remedy  for  a  sick  man  which  is  to  be  dmnk  oat  of 
a  church  bell,  or  a  prescription  which  professes  to  core 
fever  by  writing  saored  worda  on  a  sacramental  paten, 
washing  it  off  into  a  drink  with  holy  water,  singing  over 
it  passages  from  Scripture,  the  Creed,  Paternoster,  and 
Psalms,*  "  and  then  the  leech  and  patient  each  sip  thrice 
of  the  water."  ' 

But  all  diseases  over  which  the  mind  has  any  power 
can  be  the  sobject  of  faith  cnre,  or  miracle  cure ;  the 
nerves  of  the  brain  and  the  stomach  are  so  connected  that 
the  mental  sight  is  affected  by  physical  conditions,  by  food, 
by  the  pressure  of  another's  will,  by  the  sick  man's  hopee 
and  desires. 

It  was  the  part  of  the  skilfnl  leech  to  play  upon  this 
mental  condition  of  the  patient,'  to  soothe  his  disordered 
nerves  with  hope  of  spiritnal  interference,  to  interpose 
charms  between  him  and  the  evil  spirits  that  canse  indi- 
gestion. Bat  to  do  this  with  snccess  the  patient  mast 
have  faith. 

The  chief  remedy  in  all  cnres  which  depend  on  the 
mind  is  faith.  If  the  doctor  conld  add  to  foitb  in  his 
botanical  knowledge,  faith  in  his  close  connection  and 
inflnence  with  the  unseen  world,  so  mach  the  better  chanoe 
for  the  patient.    Faith  is  the  toachstone. 

*  Iq  a  time  vheD  tbsra  were  no  oIookB,  the  njioK  <>'  >  Psalm  would 
meaBure  time  Co  one  who  knew  bow  long  it  would  take  to  repeat  it. 

'  "  When  we  saw  the  brida'8  mother  a  few  moothB  afto,  one  of  bar 
favourite  childreo  bad  been  III  for  lome  days ;  a  marabat  then  attended, 
and  wriiing  seutecces  applicable  to  bur  lituatioa  out  of  the  Koram,  thsj 
were  directlj  couBonied  in  a  china  plate,  and  the  embera  being  oarafnlly 
gathered  into  a  ftlasa  of  water  she  drank  it  off.  Relic*  of  every  deeorip- 
tioQ  from  Mecca  covered  the  ialkDt  from  head  to  foot." — Tally'i  LeUtrt 
wriOmat  Tripoli,  17S4. 

*  Ab,  for  example,  when  Sydenham  In  a  very  muob  leM  mperatiliooa 
time  (IflZl.-S9)  sent  a  riob  and  indolent  pfttient  a  jonmej  to  Inverneaa  to 
SM  an  imaginary  Dootor  Bohtnaon.  curing  him  by  giving  him  a  troable- 
some  journey  and  something  to  occnpy  bli  mind. 
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At  the  preeent  day  we  have  but  very  alightly  moved 
from  this  position,  ezoept  that  we  assame  a  more  anivere^ 
power  of  God,  and  confine  onr  belief  in  the  Devil  to  hia 
power  over  men's  mincla.  The  sick  man  who  is  cared  by 
the  patent  medicine  or  the  pilgrimage  or  the  GhriBtian 
Scientist,  is  onred  by  faith  acting  on  his  physical  through 
his  mental  condition.  Not  1^  faith  only :  the  ritnal  obser- 
vance ia  aa  necessary  a  part  of  the  cure  now  aa  when  the 
Saxon  leech  washed  the  drink  with  holy  water  from  the 
sacramental  paten.  The  patent  medicine,  the  pilgrimage, 
and  the  prayer  of  the  Scientist  will  be  of  no  avail,  if  the 
directions  given  are  not  strictly  carried  ont,  involving  gene- 
rally some  physical  effort  from  which  the  patient  would 
shrink  (as  when  a  sufferer  from  aoate  rhenmatic  tortorea 
braces  himself  to  undertake  a  pilgrimi^  to  St.  Anne  de 
Beanpr6),  or  some  mental  effort  to  observe  a  role  of  hygiene 
which  would  rarely  be  observed  if  left  to  the  patient  or 
ordered  as  a  matter  of  course. 

And  if  this  is  the  case  at  the  present  day,  much  more  so 
was  this  faith  and  ritnal  effective  when  man's  every  action 
for  good  or  evil  was  looked  on  as  the  result  of  the  operation 
of  an  unseen  world,  waging  an  inoessant  battle  for  good  or 
evil,  in  which  evil  very  often  got  the  mastery,  not  only  over 
man's  soul,  but  over  the  physical  omdition  which  affected 
his  mind. 

If  the  cow  held  up  her  milk,  or  the  horse  had  the 
stc^lgere,  if  a  man  snffered  from  stomach  ache  or  a  woman 
from  disappointed  affection,  the  natural  cause  would  be  an 
evil  spirit  working  through  men  or  women  devoted  to  the 
devil's  service,  espedally  if  the  owner  or  human  patient  was 
consdous,  aa  he  was  certain  to  be,  of  nnexpiated  sin ;  and 
the  natural  remedy  would  be  tbe  invocation  of  the  saints  to 
offset  the  diabolical  power. 

For  more  than  a  thousand  years  the  minds  of  all  men 
were  absolutely  ruled  by  a  belief  in  sorcery,  to  which  the 
secretive  chancter  of  medicine  lent  its  assodatioo.  The 
monks  having  a  practical  monopoly  of  the  mysterious  art  of 
writing  invested  their  cores  with  particular  reverence.  "And 
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in  silence  ahall  one  write  some  writing,"  ia  part  of  a  pre- 
Bcription  for  fever  in  the  Saxon  leeohdoms.' 

The  belief  in  the  connection  of  devils  with  women  was 
very  general,  especially  after  the  monastic  revival  in  the 
ninth  oeotary  prediapoeed  the  minds  of  the  ascetics  to  look 
apon  women  as  beings  spiiitnally  weaker  and  therefore  more 
Babjeot  to  diabolical  inflaenoes  than  men.  So  when  the  devil 
visited  the  eater  of  gooee  with  acute  indigestion,  sod  he  saw 
the  nightmare  in  the  visions  of  the  night,  the  devil  wonld  be 
most  likely  to  appear  in  the  form  of  a  woman,  espedalty  if 
the  sufferer  were  a  monk,  who  was  learned  in  the  oommeroe 
of  the  incabi  (male  devils)  with  women,  or  the  snccnbi 
(female  devils)  with  men  as  a  constant  and  natural  con- 
dition. ■ 

The  whole  subject  would  be  amosiag  if  it  were  not  so 
terribly  pathetic.  But  many  thousands  of  wretched  women 
were  later  on  burnt  on  the  accusation  of  witchcraft,  both  by 
the  Churchmen  and  by  the  Puritans.  Of  all  the  terrible 
chapters  in  the  world's  history  there  is  none  so  terrible,  so 
full  of  despairing  OTuelty,  as  that  relating  to  witchcraft 

'  Aa  tor  eiunple  :— 

9 
Sum.  Tanzac  3  * 
TlDot.  OentiMi  Co.  m  zl 
Sjr.  AnUDt. 

Dcooct.  Soowr.  w  SSj  rUi 
H.IT.U.  (■>.  miitiJUu  nittum.  dlreotioDB  to  dupenser)  Sig.  cap :  cock) : 

mag  ii  4tb  aq.  hora  ez  paul :  aquae. 
OlanUmburT.    A.D.  XVII  Eal,  Jim.  HIUIX. 

In  EDgUih:— 

l  (th«  sign  oC  the  plaast  Jnplt«r). 
Take  tlioi]  fire  dnkcbme  ot  the  jalce  of  dandelion, 

forty  mioima  of  oompoDod  tincture  of  gentian, 
one  OQDCe  of  (yrup  of  oTsnre  peel, 
decootloo  of  broom  up  to  eight  onnoes. 
Let  a  mixture  be  made. 

Let  him  take  two  lai^  spoonfiils  at  each  foorth  honr  In  a 
little  water. 
Glastonbury,  May  lOth,  1909. 

*  Andrew  Burde,  lo  tbe  sixteenth  century,  tracea  n^btmare  to  a 
"  vaporoua  humonr  or  fnmositie  ryoeyDge  ont  and  from  the  itomake  to 
tbe  brayne.  the  reenlt  of  miAtjoge  and  dmnkennea  and  the  poaititni  of 
lying  in  the  bed."  Bnt  he  spnki  of  the  snocabui  and  inonbna  aa  being 
the  mppoaed  oauie. 
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Beeidea  the  core  of  disease,  the  physician  applied  himsell 
to  that  disease  of  the  mind  and  body  called  love.  The  pre- 
paration of  love  philtres  and  of  charms  to  prodnoe  amor- 
ousness was  part  of  the  leech's  bnsinesB.  The  lovesick  men 
and  maidens  who  nsed  them  were  afraid  to  confess  to  the 
means  used,  and  those  they  employed  wonld  not  dare  to 
disclose  them.  Hence  love  affairs  were  swept  into  the  hands 
of  the  physician  and  covered  up  with  an  agency  of  the  devil. 

If  the  love  philtre  failed,  and  the  beloved  one  looked 
fondly  on  another,  it  was  a  short  step  to  revenge  by  poison. 

Poisoning,  as  we  know,  was  more  rife  in  Italy  than  in 
the  north,  but  the  danger  of  the  leech  becoming  a  poisoner, 
if  he  were  his  own  chemist  and  botanist,  is  great  in  all 
places  and  at  all  times  in  the  worid's  history.  An  overdose 
of  a  poisonona  herb  most  in  many  cases  have  rid  a  man  of 
a  dangerons  enemy. 

As  medicine  is  one  of  the  very  few  branches  of  human 
knowledge  which  finds  its  own  level  ondetorred  by  the 
barriers  which  confine  otiier  arts  and  sciences,  the  record 
of  medicine  for  Wessez  or  East  Anglia  may  be  considered 
to  represent  the  medicinal  knowledge  erf  all  Britain  at  this 
time.  If  there  were  a  good  physician  in  England  or  Ire- 
land, his  fame  and  his  practice  would  find  its  way  to  the 
other  country,  whatever  their  relations  might  be.' 

But  there  was  one  difference,  the  difference  which  runs 
through  all  the  relations  of  social  life,  through  all  the  pro- 
fessions which  men  practised  in  British  history;  the  pro- 
fession of  medicine  in  England  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Benedictine  monks  and  was  dominated  l^  them,  while  in 
Ireland  or  Wales  the  ofBce  of  mediciner,  like  that  of  legal 
adviser,  remained  hereditary  in  the  tribe.  The  family  kept 
a  MS.  medical  book,  is  which  was  entered  all  the  receipts 
and  prescriptions  in  use.  Several  snch  are  extant  in  Irish 
libraries,  but  have  not  been  translated. 

A  curious  providon  in  the  laws  of  Howel  Dda  is  that 
tiie  king's  physician  had  to  obtain  an  indemnity  from  the 

>  The  flnt  mention  of  phjsiciatiB  In  tli«  Irish  Auoali  is  under  date 
860 :  "Da  Tfndrldb,  the  moat  learned  ph^iioUn  of  Ireland,  died." 
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kmdred  of  the  raok  peraon,  aa  otherwifie  he  would  have  to 
amwer  for  the  reaults  of  his  remedies. 

The  two  great  e&rly  Bchoola  of  phyaio  wa6  Salerno  in 
Sonth  Italy  and  MontpelUer  in  France.  Though  the  pro- 
fesBors  at  these  schools  had  a  good  knowledge  of  medicine 
from  books,  they  appear  to  have  been  wanting  in  observation. 
Salerno  was  a  very  ancient  seonlar  school  of  medicine,  estab- 
lished in  a  famooa  port.  Medicine  oame  there  from  the 
Saraoena,  throngb  the  Jews,  and  poBsibly  later  throngh  the 
ioflaenoe  of  St.  Benedict's  Monastery  of  Monte  Casnno. 
These  old  tmiveraities  were  not  ashamed  to  have  women  as 
teachers ;  one  Totula,  who  in  the  eleventh  oentniy  wrote  a 
book  on  the  diseaaes  of  women,  taught  and  piaotised  at 
Salerno,  and  St.  Hildegard  in  the  twelfth  oeotoiy,  abbess  of 
Rnpertsbei^,  near  Bingen  on  the  Rhine,  wrote  a  treatise  on 
Materia  Medica,  and  achieved  a  considerable  reputation  as 
a  physician. 

Within  a  hondred  years  after  Alfred's  death,  the  Jews 
had  come  to  the  first  rank  as  physicians.  They  were  fot^ 
bidden  in  theory  to  practise,  bnt  as  a  matter  of  practice 
every  ooort  had  Jewish  physicianB.  The  pecoliar  position 
of  this  people  enabled  them  to  become  not  only  the  physi- 
cians bnt  the  political  ambassadors  and  the  finanders  of 
the  cou^.  They  had  to  deal  with  new  and  terrible  dis- 
eases ;  the  emallpoz  first  appearing  in  Egypt  in  the  seventh 
centory,  and  the  bnbonic  plague. 

In  1139  Innocent  II  forbade  the  clergy  to  have  anything 
.  to  do  with  medicine.  They  of  oonrse  eroded  the  order,  and 
practised  to  the  detriment  of  Salerno  and  Montpellier. 

Until  the  sixteenth  oentnry,  though  it  may  have  in>- 
proved  in  quality,  the  practice  of  medicine  remained  of  very 
much  the  same  character  as  in  Alfred's  time.  Bernard,  the 
Frovindal  of  Salerno  (about  1150),  shows  his  want  of  con- 
fidence in  the  physicians  of  his  day  by  advising  the  poor  not 
to  waste  money  in  buying  drugs,  bat  to  gather  the  herbs 
in  the  fields. 

We  have  a  very  interesting  account  of  a  fomons  quack 
called  John  of  Gaddesden,  the  first  Englishman  employed  as 
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a  coort  physician,  who  flourished  about  1320,*  an  example 
of  the  empiric,  who  in  all  times  preys  on  the  half-sick,  on 
those  whose  minds  react  on  their  bodies. 

He  neglected  nothing;  could  cut  corns,  kill  lice,  draw 
teeth,  and  snggest  perfnmes  and  washes  for  the  Udies'  com- 
plexions and  dyes  for  their  hair ;  and  he  has,  says  Freind, 
such  a  respect  for  the  rich  that  he  is  always  etadying  to 
invent  some  of  the  most  select  and  dearest  medicine  for 
them,  and  if  there  is  a  very  good  thing  indeed  he  orders 
twice  the  qoantity.  For  epileptics  he  provides  "a  boar's 
bladder  boiled,"  and  mistletoe  and  a  cookoo — not  so  absnrd 
as  it  sonnds,  as  he  had  to  deal,  like  modem  physunans,  with 
handles  of  "  nerves  "  and  shams.  When  a  scrofnloos  disease 
does  not  give  way  to  the  sovereign  remedies  of  dove's  dang 
or  blood  of  a  weasel,  he  prescribes  the  king's  touch. 
Dropsies  he  cores  with  spikenard  and  palsy  with  aqna  vit». 

He  declares  that  the  prince  has  smallpox,  and  prescribes 
for  its  treatment  that  the  patient  shonld  be  wrapped  in 
scarlet  cloth,  or  any  other  red  cloth,  and  that  everything 
aboat  the  bed  is  to  be  made  red. 

In  1511  (3  Henry  VIII,  c.  9)  a  change  is  made. 
"  Whereas,"  says  the  statute,  "  common  artificers,  as  smiths, 
weavers,  and  women,"  take  on  themselves  cores  in  which 
they  "  partly  ose  soroery  and  witchcraft,  and  partly  apply 
snch  medicines  nnto  the  disease  as  be  very  noxions  and 
nothing  meet  therefore,"  it  is  provided  that  persons  should 
be  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  or  Dean  of  St. 
Panl's,  assisted  l^  (our  doctors  of  physic,  or  by  the  bishop 
of  the  diocese,  with  such  expert  persons  as  he  may  call 
to  him. 

The  following  are  two  examples  of  prescriptions  in  use  * 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sweating  sickness,  a  disease  which 
was  introduced  into  England  just  before  this  statute  by  the 
army  which  fought  at  Bosworth : — 

First,  "  Take  half  a  handful  of  rew,  called  herbe  grace, 
Kn  handfnl  marygold,  half  an  handfnl  featherfew,  a  handful 
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Borret,  a  hAadfol  bumet,  and  h&lf  an  bandfnl  dragooB,  the 
top  in  sommer,  the  root  in  winter ;  waab  them  in  running 
water  and  pat  them  in  an  earthen  pot  with  a  pottle  of 
running  water,  and  let  them  seethe  soberly  to  nigh  the 
half  be  oonsnmed,  and  then  draw  aback  the  pot  to  it  be 
ahnoBt  cold,  and  then  strain  it  into  a  fair  glass,  and  keep  it 
close,  and  nse  thereof  mom  and  even,  and  when  need  is 
oftener ;  and  if  it  be  Utter,  delay  it  with  sngar-candy :  and 
if  it  be  taken  afore  the  pimples  break  forth,  there  is  no 
doabt  bnt  with  the  grace  of  Jesn,  it  shall  amend  any 
man,  woman,  or  child." 

Second,  "Another  yery  trne  medicine — fcx  to  aay  every 
day  at  seven  parts  of  yonr  body,  seven  paternosters,  and 
seven  Ave  Marias,  with  one  Credo  at  the  last.  Te  shall 
begyn  at  the  ryght  syde,  under  the  ryght  ere,  saying  the 
'paternoster  qoi  es  in  ooelis,  sanctificetur  nomen  tnnm,' 
with  a  cross  made  there  with  your  thtimb,  and  so  say  the 
paternoster  full  complete,  and  one  Ave  Maria,  and  then 
under  the  left  ere,"  and  so  on  over  other  parte :  "  and  these 
thas  said  daily,  with  the  grace  of  God  is  there  no  manner 
drede  bym." 

The  companion  science  of  snrgery  or  ohimigeiy,  depen- 
dent on  the  stndy  of  anatomy  and  the  dissection  of  bodies, 
remained  in  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  learned  men  antil 
the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  when  it  was  condemned 
by  the  papacy  as  unfit  for  the  priesthood.  It  fell  in  conse- 
quence into  the  hands  o£  unlearned  and  nnskilfal  men 
just  aboat  the  time  when  human  dissection  had  been 
revived. 

After  a  battle  between  the  forces  of  Magnaa  the  Qood 
of  Norway  and  the  people  of  Pomerania  (Vindland),  there 
were  too  few  "  doctors  "  for  tbe  many  woonded.  The  king 
went  round  and  chose  out  the  most  likely  men,  stroked  their 
palms  and  chose  those  who  had  the  softest  hands  to  bind 
up  wounds.  "  And,"  Bays  the  saga, "  although  none  of  them 
had  ever  tried  it  before,  they  all  became  afterwards  the  best 
"doctors." 

As  an  example  of  amatenr  sui^ry,  in  1159  Hoveden,  the 
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most  responsible  of  all  the  special  correspondents  of  Henry 
II's  reign,  tells  ns  the  following:  The  duke  of  Aostria,  who 
had  seized  and  imprisoned  Richard  I,  had  crashed  his  foot 
by  the  fall  of  his  horse  on  him.  It  tnmed  black,  and  the 
doctors  ordered  it  to  be  amputated.  But  no  one  could  be 
persuaded  to  undertake  the  responsibihty.  At  last  the  duke 
obliged  his  chamberlain  to  perform  it.  The  duke  himself 
held  an  axe  close  to  the  bone  of  the  leg  while  the  chamber- 
lain, wielding  a  mallet,  after  three  blows,  with  great  diffi- 
culty cut  off  the  foot.    He  died. 

Guido  de  Gauliaco,  1363,  says  ^  that  there  were  five  sects 
among  surgeons  in  his  time— (1)  those  who  indifferently 
applied  poultices  to  all  wounds  and  abscesses;  (2)  those 
who  used  wine  only;  (3)  those  who  used  ointments  and 
soft  plasters ;  (4)  those  who  used  charms,  potions,  oil,  and 
wool ;  and  (5)  those  who  had  recourse  only  to  saints  and 
to  women  and  ignorant  people.  There  would  not  seem  to 
be  much  choice. 

Thomas  Gale,  writing  in  the  time  of  Henry  YIII  of 
England  of  the  army  sui^eons  of  his  day,  describes  them  as 
"  a  great  rabblement  of  sow-gelders  and  horse-gelden  with 
tinkers  and  cobblers,"  and  describes  how  when  called  on  to 
show  "  what  ohiTui^;ery  stuff  they  had  to  cure  men  withal," 
they  would  bring  out  a  pot  of  "  such  trumpery  as  they  did 
use  to  grease  horses'  heels  withal  and  laid  upon  scabbed 
horses'  backs,"  and  s  "ooble  salve"  made  out  of  "shoe- 
maker's wax  "  with  "  the  rust  of  old  pans." 

The  surgeons  and  barbers  were  one  body  until  1462, 
when  the  barbers  were  incorporated  as  a  company.  By 
32  Henry  YIII  barbers  were  not  allowed  to  act  as  surgeons, 
"  except  only  drawing  of  teeth,"  and  surgeons  were  not  to 
shave  or  cut  hair. 

In  151S  Linacre  obtained  letters  patent  from  Wolsey  to 
ratabUsh  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  thenceforward  the 
College  licenses  pbyEocians  and  controls  prescriptions. 

Up  to  1518  medicine  and  sorgeiy,  in  common  with  every 
other  art  and  science,  were  swaddled  by  the  bands  with 

»  FreiDd's  BUMy  nf  FhyHe. 
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irhich  the  Clmrdi  prevented  all  free  moTement.  Any  etady 
of  chemiatiy  or  physics  or  mathematics  was  rigidly  con- 
trolled by  existing  theories,  free  investigation  was  disoonn- 
tenanoed,  the  prevalent  beliefs  in  astrology  forbade  operations 
attended  with  bleeding  unless  the  sign  was  favoorable,* 
theories  about  different  oomplezionH  and  different  homonrs 
of  the  body  led  the  surgeon  astray,  his  instniments  were 
imperfect,  and  he  had  no  power  of  relief  by  antiseptics.  In 
spite  of  all  this,  this  youngest  of  the  sciences  gradnally 
progressed,  until  at  the  present  day  operations  of  most  extra- 
ordinary skill  can  effect  cures  almost  incredible. 

As  each  age  passes  it  condemns  the  practice  and  pre- 
soriptiona  of  those  that  went  before  it.  We  use  the  same 
herbs  and  drugs  as  the  Greek  physician  nsed,  and  we  pre- 
scribe them  in  bis  langni^.  And  it  is  quite  possible 
that  the  next  generation  will  make  fun  of  onr  theory  of 
microbes. 

The  plagnes  and  murrain,  the  divine  vengeance  for 
filthy  Uving,  which  decimated  people  and  beasts  alike,  fill 
the  Chronicles  of  the  times.  Sometimes  they  swept  off  a 
whole  monastery,  leaving  none  or  next  to  none  to  perform 
ordinary  offices  of  life,  and  they  spared  neither  kings  nor 
bishops.  Yet  snch  planes  were  only  the  normal  condition- 
It  was  only  when  exceptionally  severe  that  they  found 
mention  (at  intervals  of  ten  years  or  so)  in  the  Chronicles. 
The  great  plague  &om  which  all  others  date,  the  plague 
which,  from  the  depopulation  of  Eastern  Europe  which 
followed,  was  a  principal  cause  of  the  fall  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  a  plague  noticed  l^  the  Irish  Chroniclers,  took 
place  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  in  543.  The  first  great 
plague  recorded  in  Britain  is  that  of  664,  of  which  Bede 
gives  an  account.  After  an  iomiense  slaughter  in  Southern 
Britain,  it  raged  fearfully  in  Korth  Humbria,  and  was 
especially  severe  in  Ireland.  The  missions  from  Ireland 
and  Korth  Hnmlwia  to  the  Continent  for  conversion  of 

>  Theodore  taDKht  Out  It  was  dao^erons  to  let  blood  od  tbe  foortb 
d«7  of  the  mooD  (Bede,  t.  S).  Tbe  beliet  exists  In  most  oosntr/  diatricta 
kt  tbe  preMDt  da,j. 
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the  he&tlLen,  and  the  cloee  inteFOOorse  that  followed,  might 
well  aocoDDt  for  this  if  the  pt&gne  was  still  in  existence  in 
the  west  of  Europe.  In  829  all  the  monks  except  five  in 
the  monastery  of  ChriBtohnrch,  Canterbury,  died  of  the 
plagne,  and  the  archbishop  waa  obliged  to  fill  ap  the 
monastery  with  seculars. 

In  an  age  of  perpetual  war  pestilence  must  have  been 
inoeased  by  the  number  of  nnburied  bodies.  Exceptional 
pestilences  are  recorded  in  897,  after  the  wars  with  the 
Ncnthmen  in  Alfred's  time,  in  Edgar's  reign  in  962,  in  968, 
and  in  1005,  when  Sweyn  was  driven  by  it  away  from 
England.  These  pestilences  were  always  accompanied  by 
famine,  and  generally  by  a  murrain  among  the  cattle. 
England  had  a  reputation  for  pestilence  arising  from 
famine.  An  old  medieval  saying  applies  famine  to  the 
English,  fire  to  the  French,  and  leprosy  to  the  Korth- 
men.  In  1084  there  was  a  fearfol  pestilence  in  Ireland. 
Tighemach  asserts  that  it  killed  a  fourth  part  of  the  men 
of  Ireland.*  In  1068  the  murrain  of  cattle  is  sorrowfully 
mentioned  in  Ei^land,  and  in  1087  the  pestilence,  l^ 
which  William  the  Conqueror  came  to  his  death,  so  severe 
that  "  very  nearly  every  second  man  "  was  ill  with  diarrhcaa 
or  dysentery.  Such  i)lagnes  had,  no  doubt,  the  good  effect 
of  killing  off  the  weakly  and  unfit  of  both  animals  and  men, 
conserving  the  race  by  prodacing  a  hardy  physical  frame  to 
the  benefit  of  future  generations.  But  the  population  could 
not  increase  very  fast  in  mediaeval  times.  A  good  healthy 
pestilence  is  in  all  ages  of  decadence  a  relief  to  over- 
population, but  in  thrae  ages  it  acted  on  a  sparsely-settled 
people  and  a  normally  healthy  climate. 

Plague  and  pestilence,  famine,  unceasing  war,  indiges- 
tible food,  and  severe  medicinal  remedies,  all  of  them 
helped  to  keep  the  people  few  in  number  and  strong  in 
physique. 

I  He  attribotM  It  to  three  batt«lioiis  of  demons  who  came  oat  of  the 
noTtberii  Idea,  on  tbe  anthoritj  of  "one  who  aud  to  haont  the  falrj 
moand  evtrj  yetu*  od  Hallowe'en  and  bad  teen  them." 
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CHAPTER  XIX 

THE  NORMAN  CONQUEST 

I.  Thk  Eakldoks  ukder  Edwabd  tb£  Cohfessob 

In  1035  Canate  died.  The  long  peftoe  which  the  nnion  of 
England  and  Scandinavia  under  one  head  broi^ht  to  Britain 
had  resulted  in  a  great  increase  of  trade  and  of  national 
wealth,  bringing  Britain  closer  to  conditions  in  Scandinavia 
and  the  Continent  and  to  Home. 

The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for  hereditary  empires ; 
Canute  made  no  effort  at  hia  death  to  hold  together  the 
scattered  nations  which  his  energy  had  subjected  to  his 
sceptre.  The  loyalty  to  any  overloid  at  that  time  was  not 
connected  with  land,  hnt  pereooal,  dying  with  the  man 
who  had  made  himself  lord  of  different  and  often  hostile 
peoples.  It  did  not,  for  instance,  at  all  follow  that  hecanse 
people  8abimtt«d  to  Atheletan  they  would  submit  to  Dnnstan 
and  Edgar. 

Like  Charlemagne  before  him,  and  William  I  and 
Henry  II  of  England  after  him,  Canute  divided  his  empire, 
making  his  son  Sweyn  king  of  the  Norwegians,  and  Hardi- 
canute,  his  son  by  Emma,  king  of  the  Danee.  On  his  death, 
the  Witan  met  at  Oxford  and  chose  another  son,  Harold, 
supposed  to  be  the  child  of  the  daaghter  of  an  English 
eorlderman  as  king  of  England,  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
of  Wessex. 

Emma  was  holding  Wessex  at  Winchester,  where  the 
king's  treasure  was  kept.  Her  two  sons  by  Ethelred,  Alfred 
and  Edward,  with  a  number  of  Mormans,  came  over  either 
as  visitors,  or  in  the  hope  of  exciting  a  rising  in  their 
favour.  Alfred,  with  his  companions,  was  taken,  as  it  is 
asserted,  by  Godwin,  the  earl  of  Wessex,  under  Harold's 
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orders,  and  was  blinded  and  killed.  Edward  fled  back  to 
Normandy.  Harold  sent  his  guards  to  pinnder  the  widow 
of  Canute's  treasure,  and  drove  her  out  to  take  refuge  with 
Baldwin  in  Flanders. 

Harold  died  in  1040,  Bocceeded  by  hia  brother  Hardi- 
canote,  who  died  in  1042.  The  line  of  Alfred  was  i^in 
restored  in  the  person  of  Edward,  Emma's  son,  at  that  time 
living  in  England,  who  was  at  once  proclaimed  king.  The 
only  matters  noted  in  the  reigna  of  Canute's  sons  were  the 
heavy  taxes  laid  on  by  them  to  provide  for  their  fleets,  and 
the  severity  of  the  seasonfl. 

Edward  had  been  in  exile  for  twenty-nine  years  and 
must  have  been  in  all  eseentialB  and  in  all  bis  sympathies  a 
Norman.  He  introduced  into  England  the  Norman  passion 
for  church  bnilding,  appointed  Nonnana  to  posts  of  honour, 
and  sorrotrnded  himaelf,  as  was  very  natural,  with  Norman 
adlwrents.  Throughout  his  reign  the  Norman  influence 
was  increasing  in  rivalry  with  the  Wessex  Saxon  and  the 
Wessex  Northmen,  until  the  two  met  on  the  field  of 
Hastings  in  1066. 

At  first  the  Wessex  influence  was  in  the  ascendant. 
Edward  married  Edith,  the  daughter  of  Godwin  the  Earl, 
who  became  the  ^ef  adviser,  directing  the  national  policy 
of  the  conntry  in  foreign  affairs.  Hia  aona  Sweyn  (Swegen), 
Harold  and  Tost^  divided  with  him  the  Southern  earldoms, 
Mercia  in  the  hands  of  Earl  Leofric  and  North  Humbria 
under  Siward  remaining  a  nentral  balance  outside  the 
Wessex  influence.  The  great  earls  had  become  very  in- 
dependent of  the  crown  in  matters  relating  to  the  internal 
management  of  their  earldoms.  The  rivalry  between 
Wessex  and  the  north,  which  is  hardly  yet  extinct, 
weakened  any  united  national  effort,  and  only  too  often 
placed  the  king  in  the  position  of  arbitrator  in  outbreaks 
of  civil  war. 

The  piratical  ravages,  which  had  apparently  ceased 
under  the  Scandinavian  kings,  began  again  in  some 
measure,  both  in  the  east  and  from  Ireland,  Flanders 
being  used  as  the  receiving  hoiue  for  the  plunder  from 
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the  coast  of  Kent  and  Efisez.  Bnt  Christianity,  which 
had  been  so  effectoally  enforced  in  Scandinavia  by  the 
sword  of  St.  OUf,  bad  taken  the  heart  oat  of  the  Viking 
raids.  No  attack  in  force  was  made.  Invasion  from 
Norway,  against  which  Edward  provided  a  great  fleet,  was 
prevented  by  wars  between  Magnos  and  Sweyn,  Ganate's 
aon,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  Sweyn  and  the  death 
of  Magnos. 

The  rivaby  between  Weesez  and  the  Normans  smooldered, 
until  in  1051  the  action  of  some  Normans  at  Dover  in  the 
retinae  of  Eustace  earl  of  Boulogne,  who  had  married 
Edward's  sister,  blew  it  into  a  fiame.  These  soldiers, 
looking  for  quarters  at  Dover  on  the  occasion  of  a  visit 
of  Eostace  to  Edward,  tried  to  force  entrance  to  a  bouse. 
Being  opposed,  they  killed  the  owner.  The  men  of  Dover 
retaliated  and  killed  Normans  in  their  town,  Eustace  with 
his  following  went  to  Edward,  who  was  at  Gloucester,  and 
accused  to  him  the  men  of  Dover. 

Edward  called  apon  Gk>dwin  to  panish  the  wrongdoere, 
but  Godwin  had  no  mind  to  punish  the  men  of  his  earldom 
for  acts  of  self-defence  against  Normans.  He  and  his  sons 
Sweyn  and  Harold  at  once  collected  their  forces  and  marched 
on  Gloucester,  demanding  that  Earl  Eustace  and  his  com- 
panions should  be  given  up  to  them.  Edward  naturally 
refused  a  demand  which  according  to  the  value  then 
placed  on  human  life  was  unreasonable.  He  called  in 
Leofric  and  Siward  who  came  with  their  followers  to  oppose 
Godwin- 

The  good  sense  of  the  leaders  avoided  civil  war.  The 
armies  seporftted  and  the  Witan  was  appointed  to  meet  in 
London  to  diacoss  the  matter.  By  the  time  it  met,  Godwin's 
forces  had  gradually  dispersed,  while  Eldward  had  retained 
the  armies  of  hia  northern  earls.  As  a  result  Godwin  and 
his  whole  family  were  outlawed.  Edith,  the  king's  wife, 
was  contemptuously  sent  to  a  nunnery,  Godwin  with  bis 
sons  Sweyn,  Girth,  and  Tostig  who  bad  married  Judith  of 
Flanders,  fled  to  the  court  of  Baldwin,  and  Harold  and 
Leofric  went  to  Ireland,  whence  they  pillaged  by  sea  the 
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weBt  and  the  Boath  coast,  tlte  king  eqnipping  a  fleet  to 
oppose  them,  with  no  effect. 

The  Korman  party  for  the  moment  controlled  Wessex 
and  the  earldoma  of  Godwin's  sons.  William  of  Nonnandy, 
the  bastard  son  of  Robert  the  Devil,  who  was  later  to 
become  the  Conqneror  of  England,  took  the  opportunity 
to  come  over  to  England  with  a  number  of  followers  to 
strengthen  his  party  and  to  oongratnlate  Edward  on  his 
release  from  Saxon  control. 

Bat  the  Norman  triumph  on  this  occasion  did  not  last 
long.  Godwin  and  his  family  found  means  to  influenoe  the 
Witan  and  to  conciliate  the  citizens  of  London.  They  sailed 
up  the  Thames  and  with  a  considerable  force  confronted 
Edward  and  his  northern  levies  at  Southwark.  Whatever 
might  be  the  feeling  between  north  and  south,  Edward's 
army  had  no  wish  to  Ining  on  civil  war  for  the  Kormans. 
The  npehot  was  that  Godwin  and  his  party  were  restored 
to  power,  the  queen  retnmed  from  her  convent,  and  the 
Normans,  including  Robert  of  Jnmi^i;eB,  the  Norman  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  bishops  of  London  and 
Xincoln,  fled  for  their  lives  across  the  Channel  to  Normandy 
or  took  refuge  with  Macbeth  in  Scotland.  fYom  this  time 
until  the  Conquest,  the  Saxon  party  of  Wessex,  the  party  of 
Godwin,  was  predominant  in  England. 

Lothian,  tiie  northern  part  of  NorUi  Hnmbria,  ceded  by 
the  earl  to  Malcolm  after  Uie  battle  of  Garham,  was  becoming 
a  refuge  for  the  maloontenta  from  England.  In  the  fierce 
internal  wars  between  the  Scottish  king  and  his  nobles,  and 
between  the  Scots  and  the  Northmen  on  the  west  and  north, 
these  men  were  welcome  to  bo^  sides  as  mercenary  soldiers. 
The  country  on  both  ndes  of  the  Tweed  gradually  became 
settled  by  a  class  of  men  who  nominally  owed  allegiance 
to  the  k^  of  Scotland  or  of  England,  but  really  seldom 
acknowledged  any  master. 

In  long  time  a  rough  code  of  customary  law  grew  up  to 
define  the  relations  of  these  isolated  outposts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  two  kingdoms.  It  was  not  to  the  interest  of 
either  country  to  enforce  these  cnstomary  laws  too  strictly. 
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If  the  border  "  riders  "  were  not  friendly  now  tbeir  help  in 
wan  between  the  two  oonntriea  might  be  needed  by  and  by. 
So  for  some  fiiz  hundred  yean  or  more  England  and  Soot- 
land  were  cnraed  by  a  perpetual  plsgne  of  fire  and  rapine 
on  the  borders.  England,  as  being  the  richer  country,  must 
have  been  the  most  attractive  prey ;  Scotland,  as  the  poorer, 
was  the  more  heavily  punished  by  the  anarchy  and  the  raids. 
That  part  of  her  Und  which  by  good  cnltivation  oonld  have 
immensely  increased  her  military  resooroes  lay  a  waste,  de- 
solated  by  the  incessant  fends  of  the  invader  and  of  her  own 
people ;  so  mach  bo,  that  when  the  kings  of  England  in 
after  days  invaded  Scotland,  they  carried  with  them  their 
own  provisions,  or  seat  fleets  along  the  coast  to  secure 
anppUes. 

The  politic  Malcolm  11  died  in  1034,'  and  was  sttooeeded 
by  Ounoan,  tlie  king  of  Strathclyde.  Dnncan's  reign  was  not 
a  fortunate  one.  He  invaded  the  Orkneys,  bat  his  oonsin 
Thorfinn  repulsed  him  in  one  engagement  after  another, 
defeating  him  at  the  last  in  a  great  battle  near  Burghead. 
Thorfinn  conquered  all  north  of  the  Tay,  and,  getting  pos- 
sessioD  of  the  Sudreys,  brought  under  one  hand  all  or  nearly 
all  of  the  Norse  possessions  on  the  Scottish  mainland. 

Duncan  met  with  still  greater  misfortnne  nearer  home. 
Macbeth,  the  marmoer,  or  earl  of  Moray,  the  same  Macbeth 
who  did  homage  to  Canote  in  1031,  was  also  a  grandson  of 
Malcolm's  on  the  mother's  side,  and  was  married  to  a  grand- 
daughter of  Kenneth  lY  who  had  been  killed  by  MsJcoIm. 
He  had  probably  helped  Thorfinn  against  Duncan  in  bis 
northern  campaigns. 

1  So  Bobertson,  fi'arjy  King$  of  SooOand,  L  98.  But  P.  A.  Munch, 
the  blttorlui  of  Norway,  in  the  Chrwiide  of  Man  {Ham  Societj'a 
pabliontion),  p.  139,  iiote  (a),  n^B:  "We  take  it  as  Kianted  that  th« 
reader  is  aware  of  the  mistake  lo  commoD  amon^  the  historians  of 
ScoUand  to  ooDtouiid  the  two  Haloolms  hate  mentioned,  and  to  make 
ODeof  themasif  oneUolcolm  only  (Halcolm  II]  reigned  from  1004  to  1034." 
The  veTir  trngtworth;  Tighemaoh  states  eipreuly  that "  EinK  Malcolm  Mae 
Malbri^d  Hoc  Raairi  "  died  in  1029.  and  "  Eing  Maloolm  Mao  EenDetb  " 
In  1034.  They  were  both  beads  of  the  two  rival  dynasties  whooWmed 
the  oiowD  of  Scotland,  and  the  repreeentatives  of  whom  for  a  long 
period  reigned  almost  tilt«matelj — the  Crcebor  Moray  dyuaaty,  and  that 
of  Hao  Alpin.  Munoh  also  quotes  the  Orbneyinga  Saga  in  support  of  this. 
Bnt  he  does  not  explain  why  the  latter  Maloolm  was  not  Maloolm  III. 
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Macbeth  olaimed  the  throne  of  Scotia.  In  1039  he  killed 
BnacBQ,  and  drove  bu  son  Malcolm  (afterwards  Moloolm  III) 
ooroHS  the  borders.  Macbeth,  combining  the  Pictish  king- 
dom of  Scotland  with  the  Norse  provinces  north  of  the 
chain  of  lakes  now  forming  the  Caledonian  canal,  rnled  over 
a  larger  dominion  than  any  previous  mler.  After  bis  death 
Thorfinn  saoceeded  to  all  this  northern  part,  to  Galloway, 
the  Sndreys,  and  to  inflnenoe  in  Ireland,  Scotia  shrank  again 
to  that  part  of  Scotland  on  the  east  between  Oykel  and 
Shin  and  the  Tweed. 

Tonng  Malcolm  repaired  to  t^e  English  Court,  where  he 
remained  for  some  time.  In  1054,  soon  after  Godwin's 
rout  of  the  Kormana,  he  persuaded  Siward,  earl  of  North 
Hwnbria,  and  Maodnff,  the  marmoer  of  Fife,  to  help  him 
with  an  army  to  recover  the  throne  of  Scotland.  Their  oom- 
bined  forces  defeated  Macbeth  in  a  bloody  battle  near  his 
castle  of  Dnnsinane,  in  which  Siward's  own  son  fell.  Bat 
the  victory  was  withoat  resalt :  Macbeth  escaped  and  lived 
and  reigned  for  several  years.  In  feodal  warfare  a  pitched 
battle  seldom  effected  a  conqaest.  On  his  death  Malcolm 
qaietly  saoceeded. 

Aboat  this  time  the  older  generation  of  leaders  in 
England  began  to  pass  away.  Godwin  had  died  in  1053. 
Siward  followed  hiin  in  the  year  after  his  victory  over 
Macbeth,  and  Leofric  of  Mercia  in  1057. 

The  SazoD  monarchy  would  appear  to  have  been  snSer- 
ing  a  great  deal  too  moc^  from  hereditary  inflaences.  Edward 
himself  does  not  seem  to  have  been  a  man  of  mnch  force  as 
a  military  leader ;  the  earldoms,  which  were  becoming  ofSces 
as  hereditary  as  the  crown  itself,  fell  on  the  death  of  the 
older  men  into  the  hands  of  aggressive  yonng  earls  who 
inherited  aU  the  independence  of  their  fathers,  without  the 
experience  of  invasion  which  had  induced  the  elder  men  to 
moderate  their  animositieB  for  the  common  good. 

It  was  a  necessity  of  the  times  that  the  earldoms  on  the 
borders  of  "Wales  and  Scotland  should  be,  to  a  great  extent, 
independent.  Godwin's  son  Harold  succeeded  to  the  earl- 
dom of  Wessex.    Alfgar,  the  son  of  Leofric,  who  on  Harold's 
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promotion  was  given  East  Anglia,  became  on  hia  father's 
death  earl  of  Merda.  For  some  cause  he  was  twice  oat- 
lawed  in  1055  and  1058.  Bat  on  both  occasions  he  had 
Boffioient  following  to  force  Edward  to  restore  him  to  his 
earldoms  on  makiiig  renewal  of  his  allegiance. 

These  outlawries  brought  Wales  and  Ireland  into  play. 

As  a  refDge  for  onblawed  nobles,  and  as  a  pUoe  of  mnster 
for  the  Irish  mercenaries,  Wales  was  a  sharp  thorn  in  the 
side  of  the  English  kingdom.  In  1046  Godwin's  son  Sweyn, 
then  earl  of  Hereford,  had  forced  from  Griffith,  king  of 
North  Wales,  who  had  made  himself  master  of  all  Wales 
for  the  time,  an  oath  of  fealty  to  Edward.  But  three  years 
lat«r  Griffith,  with  thirty-six  ships  of  Irish  pirates,  appeared 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Severn  and  ravaged  the  adjoining 
counties.  The  bishop  of  Worcester  took  the  field  with 
the  men  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  and  some  Welsh  allies. 
The  Welsh  allies  proved  traitors,  and  warned  by  them 
Griffith  was  able  to  attack  the  English  at  daybreak  and 
slaughter  them. 

Again,  when  Godwin  and  his  sons  were  in  disgrace, 
while  Harold  and  Leofwin  were  in  Ireland  collecting  ships 
to  rud  the  sonth  ooast,  the  same  Griffith  took  the  oppor- 
tunity to  waste  Herefordshire.  He  defeated  the  Hereford 
levies  and  the  Frenchmen  of  the  castle  (they  had  already 
begun  their  Scandinavian  custom  of  castle  building),  and 
went  home  with  great  booty. 

So  nstorally  on  his  outlawry  in  1055,  Al^^  went  over 
to  Ireland  to  engage  a  fleet  of  eighteen  ships  for  bis  assist- 
ance, and  then  sailed  to  North  Wales  and  allied  himself  with 
Griffith. 

Alfgar  and  Griffith  with  their  Welsh  and  Irish  forces 
marched  into  Herefordshire,  part  of  Alfgar's  earldom,  where 
they  were  opposed  by  Earl  Balph  the  king's  nephew.  Balpb 
monnted  his  force,  Norman  fashion,  on  horses.  But,  either 
from  some  panic  or  some  unexplained  cause,  possibly  the 
difficulty  of  manoeuvring  with  mounted  troops  in  a  rough 
and  wooded  country,  Balph's  forces  fled  in  rout,  and  Griffith 
and  Alfgar  took  Hereford,  burnt  it  with  the  cathedral,  and 
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retired  into  W&lea  with  the  spoil.  On  this  Edward  sent 
Harold,  Godwin's  son,  who  had  already  shown  himself  a 
snccessfnl  and  judicious  leader,  to  pnnish  the  offenders. 

Harold  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  follow  Griffith 
into  Sonth  Wales,  Posting  his  army  so  as  to  check  any 
fresh  incursions,  he  bnaied  himself  witli  fortifying  Hereford 
while  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  his  foes.  The 
negotiations  resulted  in  Alfgar's  restoration  to  his  earldom ; 
the  Irish  fleet  was  sent  ronnd  to  Chester  to  be  paid  off. 
Griffith  was  not  dealt  with  at  the  time.  Harold  probably 
understood  better  than  many  of  his  oontemporariee  the 
difficnlties  of  this  mountain  warfare,  which  reproduced  the 
raids  of  the  Picts  into  Roman  Britain,  raids  not  generally 
worth  a  counter  invasion.  In  the  next  year  Harold's 
chaplain  Leofgar,  who  bad  been  appointed  bishop  of 
Hereford,  took  the  field  against  Griffith  and  was  killed  with 
many  of  his  followers. 

When  AJ%ar  was  outlawed  for  the  second  time  in  1058 
he  was  assisted  not  only  by  Griffith  but  by  a  fleet  ander 
Magnus  of  Norway.  He  forced  Sdward  again  to  acknow- 
ledge him.  Griffith  again  was  not  immediately  dealt  with, 
but  at  Christmas  1063  Harold  with  a  small  force  made  a 
sudden  raid  on  Griffith's  palace  fortress  of  Bhuddlan  in 
Flintshire,  homed  the  palace  and  the  fleet  which  was  laid 
up  for  the  winter,  and  returned  to  Gloucester,  Griffith  him- 
self escaping  for  the  time. 

In  the  May  following  Harold  and  his  brother  Tostig 
began  an  organised  subjection  of  Wales,  laying  it  waste 
with  land  forces,  while  a  fleet  from  Bristol  with  provisionB 
accompanied  them  ronnd  the  coast.  For  better  work  in 
SDch  a  rough  oooutry  Harold,  like  the  Irish  Murketagh, 
clothed  his  men  in  leathern  armour  and  gave  them  lighter 
weapons.  The  smaller  chiefs  submitted  and  gave  hostages ; 
but  Griffith  still  held  out,  A.t  last,  hemmed  in  (it  is  said) 
in  the  mountain  passes  of  Snowdon,  he  was  killed  by  some 
of  his  own  people,  and  his  head  with  the  ivory  prow  of  his 
ship  was  sent  by  Harold  to  Edward. 

Here  ended  Wales  as  a  separate  and  indeoeadeat  king- 
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dom.  From  this  tim«  her  princes  appointed  by  the  Enj^ieh 
kings  reoogniBed  their  sapreme  anthority  as  sozeraine. 

Eventa  were  fast  pointing  to  Harold,  who  waa  oonspicnooB 
as  mttch  by  his  di[Jomacy  in  dealing  with  tnrbolent  nobles 
like  Alfgar  as  by  his  good  generalship  in  the  field,  as  the 
BQCcessor  to  the  throne  of  the  childless  Edward. 

Cannte  had  sent  the  two  sons  of  Edmnnd  Ironside, 
Edward  and  Edmnnd,  to  the  king  of  the  Swedes  to  be  pat 
out  of  the  way.  But,  as  often  happens  when  a  man  is 
requested  to  commit  a  political  mnrder  which  brings  him  no 
pr^t,  the  Swede  passed  on  the  yoting  princes  to  the  king 
of  Hnngary,  who  brought  them  op  and  protected  them. 
Edmnnd  ^ed.  Edward  married  Agatha,  a  niece  of  the 
German  emperor  Henry  II,  and  had  three  children,  Christina, 
Edgar  and  Margaret,  who  became  afterwards  a  most  im- 
portant link  in  British  history. 

Edward  the  Confessor,  deprived  of  his  Norman  friends, 
bethonght  him  of  this  Edward  as  his  snocessor,  and  invited 
him  to  England.  He  came  in  1057,  bringing  his  family, 
bnt  died  almost  immediately  after  landing,  leaving  his 
ycnng  son  Edgar,  who  probably  spoke  no  English,  the  last 
possible  male  claimant  to  the  throne  of  Wessez  of  the  blood 
of  Alfred. 

IL  The  Gonquxbt  of  EtrauHD 
On  December  28,  1065,  Edward  caosed  the  great  church 
of  Westminster  to  be  dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 6, 1066,  he  died  and  was  bnried  thei«.  Harold,  whom  he 
had,  say  the  Chronicles,  nominated  as  his  snccessor,  was  at 
once  elected  by  the  nobles  as  king,  and  was  crowned  by 
Aldred,  formerly  the  fighting  bishop  of  Worcester,  now 
archbishop  of  Tork.  Stigand,  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  sncceeded  the  Norman  Robert  of  Jomiftges, 
was  passed  over. 

Harold  was  not  allowed  to  enjoy  his  kingdom  in  quiet. 
As  the  Saxon  in  the  past  had  defended  Wessex  against  the 
Norwegians  of  the  north-west,  and  the  Danes  from  Denmark 
in  the  east,  Harold,  himself  veiy  largely  of  Danish  blood, 
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was  now  to  defend  all  England  against  two  Norwegian  in- 
vasions, one  from  the  OrkneyB  and  Norway  from  the  north 
and  east,  and  the  other  from  Normandy  in  the  south. 

On  the  death  of  Siward  the  North  Hmnbrian  earl  (leav- 
ing a  yonng  son  Waltheof  a  minor),  the  northern  earldom  had 
been  given  to  Toatig,  Harold's  brother.  Here  he  mled  ontil 
106S,  when  the  thanes  rose  against  his  rule  and  ejected 
him,  choosing  Morcar,  the  son  of  Alfgar,  to  be  their  earl. 
They  appealed  through  Harold  to  the  king,  who  consented 
to  the  change.  So  Tostig  with  those  who  held  by  him  went 
over  to  Flanders  to  Baldwin,  whose  daughter  Judith  he  had 
married,  and  there  remained  nntil  after  Edward's  death. 

On  Harold's  election  as  king,  Tostig  first  tried  to  form 
an  alliance  for  invasion  with  William  of  Normandy  and 
then  with  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  both  of  whom  refnsed  him. 
Lastly  he  approached  Harold  Hardrada  king  of  Norway. 

lliis  Harold  Hardrada  was  one  of  the  last  of  those 
Yikicgs  whose  extraordinary  adventores  and  exploits  gave 
snch  colour  of  romance  to  Uiese  times.  He  was  a  younger 
half-brother  of  the  Olaf  who  had  joined  Ethelred  II  against 
Sweyn,  had  captured  London  1^  destroying  London  Bridge, 
and  had  quitted  the  life  of  a  pirate  to  become  the  patron 
smnt  of  his  country  and  the  stem  slayer  of  the  pagan, 

Harold  Hardrada  had  spent  a  life  of  wild  adventure  in 
the  Baltic  and  in  the  Mediterranean  as  a  pirate.  He  had 
served  as  a  private  soldier  in  the  ranks  of  the  Varangian 
guard  of  Scandinavians  who  guarded  the  palace  of  the 
Eastern  emperors.  Getting  tired  of  this  life,  he  once  more 
took  to  the  sea,  carrying  ofF  with  him  a  young  woman  of 
good  fortune  from  Constantinople.  After  long  voyaging 
and  plundering,  he  came  again  to  Norway,  and  raised  an 
army  to  make  himself  king.  But  as  a  regular  conquest  was 
a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  an  agreement  was  made  for  a 
division  of  spoil  and  kingdom.  He  was  now  ready  for  fresh 
fields  to  conquer.  The  ofFers  of  Tostig,  which  had  failed  to 
interest  William  of  Normandy  and  Sweyn  of  Denmark,  were 
sufficient  to  gain  bis  alliance.  He  promised  to  join  Tostig 
in  the  invasion  of  England. 
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ToBtig,  after  pillaging  along  the  soath  coast  from  the 
Isle  of  Wight  to  Sandwich,  sailed  North  and  entered  the 
Hnmber.  Here  be  was  met  b^  the  sons  of  Alfgar,  Edwin 
the  earl  of  the  Mercians,  and  Moroar  the  earl  of  the 
North  Hombrians,  who  drove  him  oat.  He  then  sailed 
DOrth  to  Scotland  and  stayed  with  Malcolm  daring  the 
snmmer,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Harold  Hardrada.  Aboat 
the  middle  of  September  the  Norwegian  came  and  the 
combined  fleets  sailed  south  and  went  op  tha  Onse  to 
York. 

In  tbe  meantime  another  formidable  enemy  was  preparing 
an  invasion  of  the  soath  coast. 

Bobert  "the  Oevil,"  or  "the  Magnificent,"  the  fifth 
dnke  of  Normandy  in  snccession  from  Hollo  "  the  Ganger," 
followed  at  tbe  end  of  a  long  reign  the  frequent  cnstom  of 
rnlers,  and  set  oat  in  1035  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land.  To  leave  the  dakedotu  fall  of  tnrbalent  nobles  for 
a  distant  land,  from  which  it  woold  be  anlikely  that  be 
shoold  return,  most  have  seemed  an  act  of  madness  to 
bis  contemporaries;  the  sitnation  was  not  improved  when 
ha  named  as  his  successor  a  bastard  child  bom  to  him 
by  the  daughter  of  a  tanner  in  the  town  of  Falaise.  Sach 
a  ruler  for  a  throne  where  the  strong  arm  and  tbe  high 
prestige  was  daily  required  boded  very  little  for  the  peace 
of  Normandy. 

Robert  aooomplished  his  {olgrimage,  but  died  on  his  way 
home.  William  the  Bastard  became  dnke  under  tbe  regency 
of  tbe  dnke  of  Brittany.    Bat  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  the 
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regent  to  keep  order,  the  dotdiy  in  the  early  years  of 
WiUiam'B  boyhood  was  the  scene  of  perpetual  diacvder  and 
unrest.  As  the  yoong  dnke  grew  up  he  showed  determina- 
tion to  grapple  with  the  disorders  and  insnirections.  Robert 
before  his  departure  had  taken  the  precaution  of  taking  the 
child  to  Henry  I,  king  of  France,  and  had  obtained  his 
recognition  as  suzerain  of  the  yonng  child's  rights.  A 
suzerain  was  always  gUd  to  have  an  infont  as  his  fendat 
tenant,  as  it  gavo  him  the  opportunity  of  armed  interference 
in  the  afEain  of  the  duchy,  besides  the  Inoratire  rights  of 
wardship  which  acomed.  A  conspiracy  being  fortned  against 
William  by  his  oonsin  Ghiy  of  Bui^ondy,  he  claimed  the 
assistance  of  Henry,  and  with  his  help  overthrew  the  rebels 
in  a  deoiaiTe  battle  at  Yal  des  Dnnee,  near  Caen,  in  1047. 
From  that  time  he  ruled  his  duchy,  steadily  growing  in 
power  and  in  men's  estimation,  and  enlarging  his  borders,  as 
every  strong  man  in  those  days  did,  at  the  expense  of  any 
weak  neighbour.  He  further  strengthened  himself  by  marry- 
ing Matilda,  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  duke  of  Flanders. 

The  story  in  the  Chronicles  of  his  courtship  of  the  lady 
is  a  strange  one,  but  not  so  improbable  according  to  the 
manners  of  the  time.  It  is  smd  that  Matilda,  when  he 
asked  for  her  in  marri^^,  answered  that  she  preferred  the 
nunnery  to  marriage  with  a  bastard,  William  went  to 
Baldwin's  palace  at  IJlle,  went  in  search  of  Matilda,  took 
her  by  the  hair,  dn^;ged  her  round  the  chamber,  kicked  and 
beat  her  soundly,  and  then,  mounting  his  horse,  went  back 
to  Normandy.  This  proof  of  his  andadty  had  such  an  effect 
that  when  he  next  adced  for  ber  band  she  accepted  him. 

The  Pope  declared  the  marriage  within  the  prohibited 
degrees  of  relationship,  bnt  William  did  not  give  way,  and 
in  the  end,  through  the  influence  of  Lanfranc,  abbot  of 
Bee,  an  Italian  monk  of  great  repute,  who  afterwards  became 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
papal  consent. 

William  now  claimed  the  throne  of  England,  as  promised 
to  him  by  Edward  the  Confessor.  Such  a  claim,  even  if 
there  had  been  any  promise,  could  have  no  value  as  against 
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tbe  choice  of  the  Wttan  and  Edward's  nomination  of  Harold 
on  hiB  deathbed.  Bnt  several  chance  circnmetancee  gave  him 
advantf^  in  his  claim,  and  helped  to  cast  around  it  the 
mantle  of  papal  approbation,  which  was  yearly  acquiring  an 
increasing  value. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Sobert  of  Jnmi^gea,  the 
Norman  archbishop,  was  one  of  those  who  had  fled  to  the 
Continent  on  the  trinrnph  of  Qodwin.  In  his  place 
Stigand,  a  Dane,  had  been  appointed  archbishop  by  the  king. 
This  would  have  satisfied  all  reqoirements  if  Stigand  had  been 
able  to  obtain  and  pay  for  his  palliam,  or  pall,  the  symbolic 
lamb's  fleece,  with  which  the  Pope  claimed  to  complete  the 
investiture.  Unfortunately,  Robert  was  before  him  at 
Borne,  and  the  reigning  Pope  refused  acknowledgment. 
His  successor  Benedict  gave  Stigand  the  required  pall. 

But  Stigsnd's  Incky  star  was  not  in  the  ascendant. 
Benedict  in  his  turn  had  been  elected  by  the  Romans 
without  the  consent  of  the  Roman  emperor  in  Qermany, 
who  claimed  the  right  of  nomination.  The  secular  arm  in 
the  form  of  a  Qerman  army  crossed  the  Alps  and  swept 
Benedict  away.  His  successor,  Nicholas  U,  excommunicated 
him.  Stigand  had  added  to  tbe  crime  of  snperseding  the 
lawful  Bobert  tlie  infamy  of  receiving  his  pall  from  as 
nnsucceesfnl  antipope. 

Henceforth,  though  he  retained  his  see,  he  was  looked  on 
askance  by  all  Christian  men,  so  that  neither  Harold  nca* 
afterwards  Edgar  Atheling  dared  to  be  crowned  by  him. 

The  Western  Church  was  now  in  the  hand  of  Hildebrand, 
afterwards  in  1073  to  become  Pope  under  the  name  of 
Gregory  vll.  Under  his  influence  began  the  great  struggle 
about  "investitures,"  the  right  of  sovereigns  and  popes  to 
dispose  of  ecclesiastical  offices.  Hildebrand  was  not  tbe 
man  to  snffer  the  slightest  slur  on  the  nominees  of  the  Holy 
See  to  pass  unnoticed.  In  the  forefront  of  William's  pre- 
tensions was  his  claim  as  papal  agent  to  punish  England  for 
this  sacrilege  in  the  person  of  her  archbishop. 

Harold  himself  had  furnished  a  more  spedous  support  to 
William's  claim.    At  some  time  previously  he  had,  volun- 
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tarily  or  perfcotte,  vimted  William,  and  had  been  induced  by 
him  to  promise  to  support  his  claim  to  the  English  tjirone, 
and  to  marry  hia  sister.  To  give  sanctity  to  this  promise 
William  called  his  nobles  t<^ther,  and  called  on  Harold, 
who  was  helpless  to  refase,  to  confirm  his  promise  by  oath 
npon  some  reliqnariea.  Under  the  table  upon  which,  covered 
with  a  doth,  th^  lay,  William  had  hidden  a  tub  fnll  of 
saintly  bones  and  bodies.  When  Harold  had  taken  his  oath 
the  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  reUos  on  which  he  had 
unwittingly  sworn  were  revealed  to  him. 

An  oath  as  snch  in  those  days  had  no  Bpecial  sanctity, 
especially  when  the  taker  was  in  the  power  of  the  man  to 
whom  the  promise  was  made.  Dispensation  from  aach  an 
oath  would  easUy  be  granted,  fiat  not  so  with  an  oath 
taken  on  the  supposed  bones  of  holy  men.  The  violatton  of 
soch  an  oath  was  the  object  of  the  extremest  censures  of  the 
Church,  especially  if  the  interests  of  the  Churcli  happened  to 
point,  as  they  did  in  this  case,  in  the  same  direction. 

The  English  had  lately  cooled  in  their  zeal  towards 
Home ;  the  authority  of  Uie  popes  was  more  lightly  re- 
garded ;  their  influence  in  appointments  to  high  offices 
lessened.  Though  not  a  schismatic  country,  England  was 
far  too  independent  of  the  Boman  See  to  suit  the  views  of 
the  great  popes,  who  designed  that  the  Church  should  every- 
where rule  and  appoint  its  officers.  For  such  a  design  the 
succession  of  a  king  by  hereditary  right,  endorsed  by  the 
papacy,  was  more  favourable  than  a  system  of  election  by 
the  nation. 

Add  to  this  the  religious  fervour  which  was  then  sweep- 
ing over  Europe,  strengthening  everywhere  the  hands  of  the 
Church,  and  resulting  twenty  years  later  in  the  first  crusade. 

There  had  been  a  widespread  belief  that  the  end  of  the 
world  would  occur  in  1000  i..O.  When  the  years  passed 
without  the  expected  end  men  gave  themselves  up  more 
freely  to  the  things  of  this  world,  the  reckless  and  ambitions 
indulging  in  fresh  schemes  of  conquest  snd  pleasure,  and 
the  {uously  inclined  redoubling  the  exerdses  of  religion, 
and  expr^sing  them  in  that  passion  for  building  whldli 
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has  studded  Gnrope  with  the  gt«st  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and 
churches  which  exist  to  our  own  day.  Men  were  in  the 
mood  to  be  urged  on  to  recklesB  engagements  both  by  the 
spirit  of  adventure  and  the  fury  of  religions  fanaticism. 

Putting  all  matter  of  complaint  together,  'William's  case 
was  by  no  means  a  strong  one.  But  after  a  conclave  in 
which  the  result  was  for  a  long  time  doubtful,  the  Pope 
issued  a  bull  excommunicating  Harold,  and  sent  William 
a  consecrated  banner  and  ring. 

William  prepared  for  his  adventure,  circulating  as  widely 
as  possible  the  Papal  bull  and  his  own  grievances,  and  ofFer- 
ing  pay  and  pillage  to  all  the  adventurous  blackguards  from 
all  parts  of  France  and  the  South  who  would  join  him  in 
his  invasion,  while  Harold  Hardrada  on  his  part,  like  Sitric 
before  Clontarf,  was  enlisting  the  piracy  of  Scandinavia 
and  Flanders.  Both  soon  collected  large  armies.  The 
pilli^  of  a  rich  country  (and  England  was  undoubtedly 
very  rich)  appealed  to  all  the  passions  of  lust  and  greed 
both  lay  and  clerical. 

A  fresh  misfortune  now  befel  England.  Harold  had 
collected  the  armed  militia  of  the  country,  and  leaving  to 
Edwin  and  Morcar  the  defence  of  the  North,  had  stationed 
himself,  with  fleet  and  land  forces  on  the  south  coast  to 
prevent  William's  Unding.  Bat  all  through  the  summer 
both  North  and  South  waited  in  vain.  The  Norwegian 
was  not  ready,  and  the  wind  prevented  the  Norman  ex- 
pedition &om  leaving  its  harbours. 

Harold  was  at  length  compelled  to  allow  both  fleet  and 
army  to  go  home  for  harvest,  leaving  the  coast  anguarded. 
Hardly  had  he  done  so  when  Harold  Hardrada  sailed  to 
the  Ch'kneys,  and  from  thence,  accompanied  by  Paul  earl 
of  the  Orkneys,  his  brother  Erlend,  and  the  Norse  bishop, 
sailed  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  joined 
by  Tostig  with  a  fleet  from  FUnders.  The  combined  fleets 
soon  appeared  in  the  Humber.  Sailing  up  the  Ouse  to  York, 
they  er^^aged  Edwin  and  Waltheof,  Siward's  son,  and  de- 
feated them,  shutting  them  up  in  York. 

The  English  king,  as  soon  as  the  news  was  brought 
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to  him,  flew  north  with  all  the  men  he  coald  collect  by 
extraordinarily  rapid  marches,  and,  surprising  the  Norwegians 
and  Flemings  at  Stamford  Bridge  beyond  York,  defeated 
them  and  broke  np  their  force. 

Harold  Hardrada  and  Tostig  were  killed.  Olaf,  the  son 
of  Harold  Hardrada,  Paal,  Erlend,  and  the  bishop  of  the 
Orkneys  were  allowed  to  return  to  the  Orkneys  with  the 
remnants  of  their  force. 

Bat  while  the  English  were  engaged  in  destroying  the 
Northern  invaders  the  wind  bad  changed,  enabling  WUliam 
to  cross  the  Channel  in  safety  and  to  land  unopposed  at 
Pevensey  in  Susaez.  Once  more  had  the  temporary  militia 
service  failed  for  the  national  defence. 

Harold  at  once  left  the  north  with  a  few  chosen  troops, 
sending  word  west  and  south  to  the  leaders  to  meet  him 
in  London.  From  London,  in  spite  of  the  advice  of  the 
leaders  that  he  shoald  wait  a  few  days  and  collect  the 
forces  now   on  their  way  to  join  him,  he  poshed  on  to 


If  he  hoped  to  repeat  the  surprise  of  Stamford  Bridge, 
William  had  left  no  opening  for  it.  He  had  on  landing 
erected  a  wooden  castle  which  had  been  brought  over  in 
[deces,  and  had  thrown  ont  pickets  on  all  sides.  Harold's 
force  was  so  much  emaller  than  that  of  the  Normans,  besides 
being,  we  most  be  sore,  excessively  fatigued  by  their  rapid 
marches,  that  he  was  nnable,  for  all  his  speed,  to  take  the 
offensive.  He  drew  ap  Ids  forces  on  a  hill  about  seven 
miles  from  Hastings  and  awaited  the  Norman  attack,  which 
was  delivered  on  the  morning  of  the  14th  October  1066. 

During  the  first  few  hours  the  Normans  made  no  im- 
pression on  the  Saxon  defence;  the  armoured  mounted 
knights  failed  to  break  the  ring  of  picked  soldiers  who, 
armed  with  the  heavy  battleaze,  fought  on  foot  around 
Harold's  standard ;  the  archers  failed  to  pierce  their  shields. 
A  feint  of  retreat  drew  some  of  the  less  steady  from  their 
positions  and  drove  them  back  in  disorder,  but  it  made  no 
impression  on  the  moro  disciplined  bodyguard.  Late  in 
the  afternoon  the  battle  was  still  undecided  when  William 
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directed  his  archers  to  shoot  their  arrows  high  into  the 
air,  so  that  they  should  fall  in  the  faces  of  the  Saxons. 

This  strange  ventore  would  possibly  have  had  as  little 
effect  as  the  feigned  retreat  had  not  an  arrow  by  chance 
pierced  the  eye  of  Harold  and  penetrated  to  the  brain. 
His  brothers  Girth  and  Leofwin  had  both  fallen,  and  Us 
death  left  the  EngUsh  without  a  leader.  The  Normans 
BQOceeded  in  breaking  the  circle,  planting  the  consecrated 
banner  where  Harold's  standard  had  flown.  The  Saxons 
stubbornly  retreated  until  night  closed. 

The  battle  decided  the  fate  of  England,  and  through 
England  of  all  Britun.  There  was  no  man  left  roand  whom 
the  nation  would  rally.  The  young  Edgar  the  Athehng  was 
put  forward,  but  Edwin  and  Morcar,  representing  the  power 
of  the  North,  though  they  assented  to  his  nomination,  gave 
no  active  snpport.  Mercia  and  North  Humbria  were  still 
half  independent  and  unfriendly  to  South  Wessex.  After 
a  few  weeks'  hesitation,  William,  who  had  gone  back  to 
Hastings  to  await  events,  when  he  saw  that  be  might  expect 
further  fighting,  moved  his  force  through  Kent  along  the 
Thames,  fortifying  all  places  of  importance  as  he  passed 
with  wooden  castles,  until  he  came  to  Berkhampstead,  where 
he  was  met  by  Archbishop  Aldred  of  York,  Edgar,  Edwin, 
Morcar,  and  the  chief  men  of  London,  with  an  offer  of  the 
crown.  He  was  crowned  at  Westminster  by  Aldred  on 
Christmas  Day,  as  the  legitimate  successor  of  Edward, 
taking  the  usual  oath  to  govern  well  and  justly. 

lU.  After  thb  Conquest 

In  Lent  1067  William  returned  to  Normandy,  taking 
with  him  all  those  who  were  likely  in  bis  absence  to  create 
disturbance,  Stigand,  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  Waltheof,  the 
abbot  of  Qlastonbury,  and  others ;  and  leaving  behind  him 
in  command  his  half-brother  Odo  bishop  of  Bayeux,  and 
William  Fitz  Osbert,  who  took  precautions  against  any 
risingB  by  building  castles  in  towns,  and  at  commanding 
points  in  the  country. 
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Id  the  first  instance,  the  castle  consisted  of  making  a 
deep  trench  and  a  palisade  of  sharp  stakes  round  any 
boilding  or  high  ground  which  was  defensible.  Afterwards 
the  palisade  was  replaced  or  reinforced  by  a  square  "  keep  " 
or  ooortyard,  with  walls  of  wood  or  stone  pierced  with 
narrow  ^ts  for  archeiy. 

This  practice  of  castle-bnilding,  to  which  was  due  a 
great  deal  of  the  enocess  of  the  Scandinavians,  preceded 
by  a  very  long  time  the  perfection  of  the  military  machines 
for  taking  them,  bo  that  a  few  w^-armed  and  wetl-pro- 
visioned  horsemen,  with  a  well  of  water,  ooald  hold  out 
for  a  long  time  against  a  besieging  force,*  and  coald  sally 
ont  to  harry  and  plunder  the  surrounding  country  when 
the  besiegers  were  forced  to  break  np  the  siege  for  want 
of  provisions.  The  well  ot  water  was  a  prime  necessity. 
Often  the  men  of  the  castles  were  starved  out  for  want  of 
water  for  their  beasts  and  for  themselves. 

Such  castles,  as  they  became  more  permanent,  made  the 
great  nobles  who  built  and  occupied  them  independent  of 
the  king,  unless  he  were  strong  enongh  and  determined 
enough  to  have  them  entirely  in  his  own  hands  or  in  the 
hands  of  men  whom  he  could  control.  The  wars  and  dis- 
pntes  of  the  next  four  centuries  consist  for  the  most  part 
of  a  transfer  of  these  castles  from  the  one  side  to  the  other, 
either  by  famine,  or  by  treachery  or  false  cunning,  or  very 
rarely  by  assault. 

To  the  common  people  the  castles  were  undoubtedly  a 
terror  and  an  oppression,  aggravating  the  sufferings  of  the 
Raxons  which  followed  the  Conquest.  To  the  women 
especially  this  suffering  must  have  been  very  great.  The 
horde  who  followed  William  into  England  from  the  lands 
outside  Normandy,  low-born,  broken  men  and  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  Western  and  South-WCTtem  Europe, 
settled  upon  the  conquered  lands  as  lords,  often  making 
a  double  title  by  taking  as  wife  or  concubine  the  well-bom 
S&zon  women,  whose  men  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the 
invader. 

There  were  no  bounds,  except  fear  of  assasednation,  or 
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tiie  restramt  of  miUtaiy  ctisciplme,  to  the  bftrbaritiee  or 
greed  of  such  men  m  these.  The  mere  handfnl  who  fought 
at  Hastings  were  followed  in  the  next  twenty  years  by 
nombere  who,  like  the  carpet-baggers  in  Sonth  Carolina 
after  the  American  Civil  War,  mshed  in  to  share  the 
plunder  which  others  had  won  for  them. 

The  dmniiclers  are  lond  in  their  general  denunciation 
of  oppression  and  cruelty.  How  far  they  were  general  or 
mere  isolated  instances,  we  can  only  gness.  A  conquered 
people,  especially  when  conquered  by  their  own  apathy  and 
disunion,  their  belief  t^at  the  blessings  of  peace  can  be 
won  without  their  own  military  service,  must  expect  to 
safFer  from  oppression.  Each  fresh  local  rising  against  the 
little  garrieoa  of  "  castle  men  "  by  those  who  had  been 
incapable  of  united  effort  in  the  first  instance,  provoked 
more  severe  retaliation,  and  a  wider  distinction  between  the 
races  than  need  have  been.  Cruel  and  barbarous  as  many 
acts  of  a  savage  soldiery  must  have  been,  the  condition  of 
England  even  then  was  better  under  the  strong  hand  of 
a  firm  ruler,  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  island. 

The  annals  of  Ireland  after  Clontarf  exhibit  for  centuries 
only  a  long  catalogue  of  umless  murders  and  vulgar  arson. 
If  the  conditions  of  the  island  under  English  rule  was  sad, 
it  was  less  sad  than  when  the  only  bright  event  recorded 
was  (as  in  1066)  that  there  was  a  good  nut  year,  and  that 
the  ^ga  had  plenty  of  mast.  There  was  no  history  worth 
recording.     The  same  remark  applies  to  Wales. 

That  in  spite  of  incidents  of  brutality  and  oppression 
William  gave  good  order  in  retnm  for  the  heavy  taxation 
of  which  the  chroniclers  complain,  order  which  sent  England 
flying  forward  in  the  paths  of  real  progress,  the  Saxon 
eitronicler  acknowledges  when  at  William's  death  he  re- 
corded the  "  good  peace  that  he  made  in  this  land."  That 
he  gave  np  his  own  peace  and  bis  own  pleasure  to  enforce 
sternly  a  cessation  of  bickering  and  strife  is  the  highest 
praise  which  in  this  or  any  age  can  be  given  by  friend 
or  enemy  to  a  ruler. 

Luckily  for  Britain,  the  "  good  peace  "  was  continued, 
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with  some  intervals  of  disorder,  nnder  Us  sons  and  saoces- 
sora,  until  the  benefits  TOSolting  from  it  became  so  marked 
that  the  power  both  of  the  noblea  and  of  the  Church  were 
enliated  to  preaerve  it.  Iliroagb  this  happy  condition 
Great  Britain  has  remained  a  coantiy  in  which  order  and 
obedience  to  the  law  are  pre-eminently  preaerred  by  the 
people  themselves. 

Bat  good  order  required  money  in  the  eleventh  centory 
as  in  oar  own  day.  The  heavy  taxation  was  the  more  likely 
to  be  resented,  aa  William's  hand  wae  very  heavy  on  the 
monaeteriee,  both  as  centres  of  Saxon  disaffection,  and  as 
banks  and  deposit  vanlts  to  which,  in  those  times  of  dis- 
order, rich  men  committed  their  wealth  for  safe  keeping. 
In  1070  he  harried  all  the  minsters,  and  at  the  same  time 
replaced  ^azon  bishops  and  abbots  by  N'ormane  or  other 
foreigners. 

In  case  of  oppression  the  wretched  could  not  took  with 
any  hope  of  help  to  the  Norman  priest  or  monk.  He 
differed  httle  from  the  soldier.  The  Conqneror  soon  found 
it  to  be  a  military  necessity  to  expel  the  Saxon  ecclesiaatio, 
whether  bishop,  abbot,  or  priest,  as  a  centre  of  disaffection, 
and  to  replace  him  by  foreigners  who  conld  be  relied 
upon  to  do  military  dnty,  and  to  act  as  spies  npon  the 
conqnered. 

The  office  of  bishop  or  abbot,  especially  upon  the 
borders,  was  then,  and  for  long  after,  in  the  first  place  that 
of  a  military  tenant  of  the  crown.  For  example,  in  1241, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  HI,  GrossetSte,  the  great  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  one  of  the  most  devoted  of  chorchmen,  nrges 
Nicholas  de  Farnbam  to  accept  the  bishopric  of  Dnrbam 
offered  to  him,  on  the  gronnd  that  if  he  does  not  the  king 
wonld  appoint  some  foreigner  or  unworthy  and  ignorant  man, 
to  the  danger  of  the  kingdom,  as  the  castles  of  the  bishopric, 
Korham  and  Durham,  were  the  bulwarks  of  England 
in  the  north — not  a  word  of  the  spiritual  aspect  of  the 
office.^      In    like    manner    the    bishops  of   Hereford  and 

*  OroutllU'M  Lttten,  R.  &  M. 
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Worcester  kept  watch  and  ward  on  the  frontiers  of 
Wales. 

It  was  a  neceeeary  reenit  of  the  extreme  reformation  move- 
ment in  the  Charoh  which  was  going  forward  at  the  time  of 
the  Conqneat,  that  there  was  no  place  for  moderate  men  in 
the  ministry.  The  chief  ofSces  were  filled  either  by  enthosi- 
aatio  fanatics,  or  by  men  who  held  their  offices  as  military 
tenants  of  the  king.  As  illnstrations  of  the  worst  side  of 
the  foreign  clergy  (the  better  will  be  referred  to  later  on), 
there  are  two  storiea  in  the  Saxon  Chr.,  both  to  be  taken 
with  due  regard  to  inevitable  exaggerations. 

In  1083  a  foreigner,  Thnrstan,  had  been  appointed  abbot 
of  Glastonbury.  He  insisted  on  novelties  in  singing,  altera- 
tions in  food,  and  so  forth,  which  were  repugnant  to  the 
monks.  To  enforce  his  will  he  brought  in  soldiers  to  coerce 
the  monks,  who  locked  themselves  into  the  chorch,  and 
took  refnge  ronnd  the  high  altar.  The  abbot's  troops  from 
the  clerestory  shot  down  at  the  monks  ronnd  the  altar,  killing 
two  or  three  and  wounding  some  eighteen.  The  matter 
was  brought  to  the  king's  notice.  He  removed  the  abbot, 
who  afterwards  bought  back  his  abbacy  for  £500,  and  he 
dispersed  the  monks  among  other  abbaoies,  placing  them, 
as  the  chronicler  says,  in  custody.  In  another  instance  a 
jocular  abbot  made  a  feast  for  his  Saxon  monks,  providing 
them  with  meats  forbidden  by  their  vowa,  served  by  half- 
naked  women  with  disheTelled  hair. 

From  aach  doings  there  was  only  one  coort  of  appeal,  to 
the  Conqueror  himself.  He  might  desire  justice,  but  judging 
between  the  men  of  his  small  garrison,  which  hardly  held 
but  a  small  part  of  the  country,  and  those  whom  they  were 
said  to  have  wronged,  he  was  unlikely  to  take  the  Saxon 
side  unduly.  Lanfranc  the  Lombard,  his  archbishop  and 
metropolitan,  might  be  a  moral  and  politic  churchman, 
but  be  would  hardly  take  the  part  of  a  Saxon  priest  whom 
he  woold  guess  to  be  the  secret  correspondent  of  a  new  insur- 
rection, and  who  might  even  be  a  married  man,  against  the 
Italian  or  Poitevin,  who,  a  celibate  but  keeping  his  concubine, 
represented  the  papacy  and  the  reformation  of  the  Church. 
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Undoabtedly  to  gain  the  "  good  peace  "  Willism  poniahed 
disorder  with  no  light  hand. 

In  thoee  days  the  only  force  that  could  he  called  govern- 
ment at  all,  wu  the  will  of  a  strong  mind.  When  the  king 
was  gentle  or  pleasnre-loving  or  artistic  or  pions,  and  held 
the  reins  loosely,  in  the  place  of  individual  cases  of  injustice 
the  whole  people  snffered  the  oppression  of  anarchy. 

William  as  a  young  man  had  had  a  double  experience  of 
the  evils  of  weak  mie.  He  had  seen  Edward  helpless  in 
the  hands  of  his  nobles,  roled  by  Godwin,  by  Leofric,  and 
by  Siward ;  and  he  had  passed  his  own  youth  fighting  for 
pre-eminence,  learning  the  lesson  of  which  his  rule  in 
England  was  the  fruit,  that  the  supremacy  of  the  crown 
over  the  lesser  rulers  was  an  essential  for  peace,  justice,  and 
order.  Heuoe  he  kept  the  castles  in  his  hands,  scattered  the 
possessions  of  his  followers,  and  modified  the  continental 
system  of  feudal  relationship  between  the  lord  and  his 
tenant  by  obliging  all  holders  of  land  to  swear  fealty  to 
himself  as  well  as  to  the  intermediate  lord,  so  that  in  the 
event  of  a  quarrel  between  himself  and  their  lord  he  could 
call  on  the  tenants  of  the  lord  for  assistance  to  him  as 
against  their  immediate  master. 

For  ten  years  after  Hastings  William  was  engt^^  in 
quelling  risings  of  the  English  or  of  his  own  followers,  or 
defeating  invasions  of  the  Welsh  or  Scots. 

Harold's  sons  made  several  unsuccessful  attempts  on 
the  west  from  Ireland ;  inroads  of  the  Welsh  princes  were 
checked  by  the  erection  of  castles  along  the  borders,  and 
by  the  establishment  of  courts  with  independent  anthority 
at  Chester  and  Shrewsbury.  This  border  warfare  was 
defensive  only,  the  power  of  the  Norman  extending  very 
little  beyond  the  castle  walls. 

The  repeated  rebellions  in  the  north,  hatched  in  Scot- 
land and  aided  by  fleets  from  Denmark,  were  a  mnch  more 
serious  matter,  provoking  most  c^uel  retaliation.  The 
greatest  danger  occurred  when,  in  1069,  the  sons  of  Sweyn 
of  Denmark  brought  a  large  fleet  into  the  Homber,  in 
concert  with  Edgar  Atheling  and  the  Danish  earls  of  North 
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Hnmbria.  They  burnt  the  newIy-^rected  castle  at  York  and 
slew  the  Norman  soldiers.  Then  the  Danish  fleet  lay  all 
winter  in  the  Hamber  "  where  the  king  coDld  not  get  at 
them." 

William,  when  he  came  to  the  north,  got  rid  of  them  by 
the  old  expedient  of  paying  them  a  good  sum  to  go,  giving 
them  permission  to  forage  and  plunder  along  the  rebellions 
coast  on  their  way.  Then  he  laid  waste  the  whole  of 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Yorkshire,  destroying  crops 
and  killing  man  and  beast,  bo  as  to  produce  a  great  famine, 
and  devastation  so  terrible  that  "It  is  said"  the  country 
never  folly  recovered  until  the  industrial  revival  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Following  this,  in  the  face  of  mutinous  troops  and 
severe  wintry  weather,  he  made  a  march  across  the  moors  to 
Chester  to  stamp  out  any  concerted  rising  in  the  west  from 
Man  and  Ireland. 

After  this  the  only  English  opposition  William  had  to 
meet  was  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  a  real  island  in  those  times, 
where,  protected  by  the  waters,  the  few  who  declined  to 
submit  made  a  last  stand  t^^ainst  him  under  one  Hereward. 
At  length  by  building  a  causeway  two  miles  in  length  across 
the  fens,  cutting  off  by  a  fleet  any  succonr  from  the  sea, 
William,  aided  by  the  treachery  of  the  monks,  who  tired  of 
the  hardships  of  the  defence,  succeeded  in  reducing  the 
island. 

He  diverted  the  eneigies  of  the  English  by  leading  them 
in  lus  army  to  France  to  invade  Maine,  his  province  south 
of  Kormandy,  which  had  revolted  from  him. 

But,  though  the  English  were  quiescent,  he  had  to  meet 
the  conspiracies  of  bis  own  men.  A  plot  was  hatched  at  a 
marriage  feast  of  Ralph,  earl  of  Norfolk,  in  which  Waltheof, 
Earl  Siward's  son,  who  had  married  the  niece  of  the 
Conqueror,  was  implicated.  Waltheof  repented  and  told 
of  the  plot,  and  the  garrisons  in  the  castles  prevented  the 
outbreak  from  coming  to  a  head.  Waltheof  was  executed 
and  Ralph  fled. 

After  this  William  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  time  in 
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Nonnandy,  where  his  qnairelB  with  his  eldest  son,  Bobert, 
and  the  king  of  Franoe,  who  supported  him,  required  his 
presence,  save  when  the  aSairs  of  Scotland  or  WaJes  called 
him  back. 

IV.  Tek  Saxoks  in  Scotland 

After  the  collapse  of  the  resiBtance  in  Ely,  William 
invaded  Scotland  1^  land  and  sea,  "finding,"  says  the 
Chronicle,  "  nothing  by  which  he  was  the  bett«r."  Malcolm 
met  him  at  Abemetby,  gave  hosti^s,  and  did  fealty  as 
his  man.  Bat  his  oath  of  fealty  did  not  prevent  Malcolm 
from  raiding  the  north  as  far  as  the  Tyne  a  few  years  later. 

The  co-operation  of  amy  and  navy  was  for  a  long  time 
a  necessity  in  any  invasion  of  Scotland,  as  the  conntry 
north  of  the  Hamber  was  not  capable  of  finding  food  for 
any  large  army.  If  William  had  not  wasted  the  land  between 
the  Tees  and  the  Hnmber,  and  Malcolm  that  between  the 
Tees  and  the  Forth,  it  is  very  likely  that  an  invasion  of 
Scotland  wonld  soon  have  brought  all  the  island  nnder  one 
mle.  Bat  so  large  a  space  of  waste  Uy  between  the  Hnmber 
and  the  Forth,  and  there  was  so  little  worth  fighting  for 
beyond,  that  for  centuries  the  English  expeditions  into 
Scotland  were  only  raids  to  plunder,  to  revenge  incandons, 
and  to  protect  the  borders. 

When  we  speak  of  Scotland  at  this  time,  it  most  be 
remembered  that  the  term  covers  only  a  Pictish  kingdom 
from  the  Forth  to  the  Moray  Firth  on  the  east,  with  a 
partly  independent  ontpost  in  Lothian,  and  on  tiie  west 
the  indefinite  appan^e  of  Strathclyde,  keeping  open  a  water- 
way to  the  west  without  the  necessity  of  sailing  ronnd  the 
Orkneys  and  Shetlands,  but  hemmed  in  by  the  Northmen 
of  Argyll  on  the  north  and  of  Galloway  on  the  south.  All 
the  rest  of  modem  ScoUand  was  in  the  hands  of  the  North- 
men rating  variously  from  Orkney,  Man,  Argyll  or  Duhhn. 

The  failure  of  the  risings  in  the  north  had  driven  Edgar 
Atheling  with  his  two  sisters  Christina  and  Margaret  with 
many  English  refugees  to  the  court  of  Malcolm.  This 
resulted   in   a  marriage  between  Malcolm  and  Margaret — 
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"  Saint "  Maigaret — a  woman  who  had  apparently  a  title  to 
the  name  of  Saint. 

I  do  not  know  in  all  Britieh  history  a  prettier  episode 
than  the  story  of  the  life  of  St.  Mai^ret  and  her  husband 
as  told  by  her  confessor  and  biographer,  told  withont  so 
many  of  those  nnnecessary  miracles  which  deface  the  lives 
of  most  saints. 

Margaret,  with  the  positive  authority  of  yonth,  set  at 
once  abont  changing  the  ecclesiastical  conditions  of  the 
country  according  to  the  ideas  in  which  she  had  been 
brought  np  in  Hungary,  so  as  to  bring  Scotland  into  line 
with  the  rest  of  Europe  in  all  that  pertuned  to  the  dis- 
tinctive  usages  of  theBoman  Ohurch.  Coming  from  one  of 
the  richest  and  most  magnificent  courts  in  Christendom  to 
one  of  the  poorest,  the  fiiBt  act  of  the  young  wife  was  to 
establish  workehops  for  embroidering  tapestry  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  fortress,  and  for  metal  work  in  gold  and  silver. 
Her  devotion  to  Rome  not  only  showed  itself  in  the  multi- 
plication of  religions  honees,  and  the  establishment  of  femes 
to  take  pilgrims  across  the  Forth  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Andrews 
but  she  entered  into  ailment  with  the  Scottish  priests  on 
the  right  keeping  of  Blaster  and  other  divergendes  from  the 
general  usage,  with  the  help  of  her  husband  Malcolm  as 
interpreter. 

The  motnal  affection,  and  the  admiration  on  which  it 
was  based  is  very  tooching,  Malcolm,  the  rongh  king,  who 
had  seen  more  polished  courts  in  his  youth,  sustaining  and 
protecting  his  young  wife  in  all  her  innovations,  whether  it 
was  in  womanly  arts,  in  arguments  with  priests,  in  works  of 
mert^  and  charity,  or  in  improving  the  means  of  communi- 
cation across  the  lochs.  She  in  return  gave  him  the 
affection  and  respect  due  to  a  man  many  years  her  senior, 
of  strong  will  and  earnest  purpose.  Their  lives  may  be  said 
to  have  been  spent  (apart  of  coarse  from  the  periodic  raids 
over  the  bordar)  in  trying  to  improve  in  every  respect  the 
condition  of  the  people  over  whom  they  ruled. 

Their  sons,  who  succeeded  them,  increased  the  possessions 
and  power  of  the  throne  of  Scotland.    Through  their  daughter 
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Hatilda,  who  became  queen  of  Henry  I,  the  Conqneror'B 
third  son,  and  their  grand-daughter  Maud,  the  qaeen  of 
Stephen,  the  line  of  Alfred  once  more  toached  the  English 
thione.* 

The  effect  on  Scotland  itself  of  the  marriage  was  very 
marked,  changing  altogether  the  racial  balance  in  the 
kingdom.  The  king  was  not  himself  sach  a  barbarian  as 
his  Pictish  sobjects,  as  he  had  spent  so  many  years  in  exile 
at  the  coDTt  of  Eldward  the  Confeesor,  or  with  Siward  in 
Iforth  Hnmbria,  during  the  reign  of  Macbeth,  so  that  the 
introduction  of  English  blood  easily  inclined  him  to  his 
sonthem  territory  of  Lothian,  which  for  more  than  a  century 
remained  the  refage  of  English  and  northern  malcontents, 
rather  than  to  his  Piotish  sabjectB  north  of  the  Forth. 

Henceforward,  up  to  the  time  of  the  iReformation, 
Scotland  marches  step  by  step  with  EngUnd,  her  govern- 
ment modified  only  by  the  weakness  of  central  authority 
which  enabled  the  feudal  tenants  to  defy  the  crown — a 
great  testimony  to  the  order  and  peace  introduced  into 
England  by  William. 

The  king  in  Scotland,  though  steadily  encroaching  on  his 
Norse  neighbours,  was  never  strong  enough  to  put  down  the 
disorderly  noble,  or  to  insist  on  obedience  to  the  laws. 
We  must  not  forget  that  the  Stuarts  came  to  the  throne  of 
England  without  any  proTiooa  training  for  oonstitntional 
government.  Th^  had  ruled  for  many  generations  a  re- 
bellions people  by  brute  force  and  insincere  diplomacy. 
And  to  hardly  one  of  them  had  been  vouchsafed  at  the 
hands  of  their  people  a  natural  death. 

'  See  in/m.  Chapter  XXTII. 
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CHAPTER  XX 

THB  SOtTROES  OF  REVENUE 

National  defence  and  good  pesce  needed  money  in  the 
eleTenth  ae  in  tlie  twentieth  centniy ;  and  its  exaction  waa 
as  nnpopolar  then  as  it  is  now.  Each  man  on  whom  the 
bnrden  falls  tries  in  all  ages  to  shift  as  much  of  it  as  possible 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  others,  finding  faolt  tbe  while  with 
the  fact  and  mode  of  its  exaction. 

As  old  soorces  of  revenae  fail,  and  new  ones  toaching  a 
new  class  of  men  are  brought  into  play,  the  cry  goes  np 
from  the  new  class,  who  find  themeelTes  aggrieved  at  the 
novelty  of  having  to  contribute  towards  national  order  and 
defence  against  external  foes.  As  the  burden  increases, 
they  join  with  other  classes  to  resist  payment  of  taxes, 
which  they  call  "  lyrauny,"  or  they  continue  to  put  the  pay- 
ment on  others,  which  they  call  "  liberty."  ^ 

The  war  of  words  and  occasional  acts  and  revolutions 
which  attend  these  ahiftings  of  Snaucial  obligations  make  np 
what  is  called  constitutional  history. 

The  king,  whether  tribal  or  feudal,  was  in  the  eleventh 

'  HietorloDS  kra  Keneritllr  «o  mnoh  oo&cemed  wfth  tha  dlapntai  otsi 
the  OoUectfoD  at  taxeB  tbaC  thev  hardlj  condeBcend  to  notice  the  tact  tliat 
"liberty  "  ta  solely  freedom  of  the  penion  from  seiiure  withoot  open  and 
taic  trial,  sod  "tyraDoy''  the  enaotment  of  oojuRt  or  immoral  lawa,  or 
tbe  Illegal  and  arbitrary  administration  in  the  oourta  of  law  of  lans  tvhicli 
&re  in  tbeniBelves  Innoouous.  Thin  may  iovoLre  quegtions  of  taxation  :  it 
Bumetimes  doei :  a»,  tor  instance.  It  &  maa  whose  own  Income  in  not  liable 
liO  uaj  income  tax  and  wbo  doei  not  knon  of  his  wife'B  income,  ntt  seiied 
and  imprisoned  for  not  papng  her  income  tax.  The  vulgar  mind  oan 
ooDceiva  a  dispate  aboat  raone;  which  cannot  rile  to  comi^'ehend 
reslttanoe  to  arbitrary  power  tor  oonscienoe'  sake  or  for  patrlotiiim.  "  For 
this  la  not  the  liberty  which  we  oan  hope,  tbat  no  grievances  nhoold  ever 
ariia  in  the  oommonnealth — tliat  let  no  man  in  thia  world  expect:  bnt 
when  complaints  are  freely  heard,  deeply  considered,  and  Bpeedily 
reformed  —tfaen  1«  the  ntDiost  bound  of  civil  liberty  obtained  that  wise  men 
look  for."— U 11  ton,  irtopagitiea. 
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oeotar;,  as  to  this  da^  he  remains  in  theory,  the  soorce  of 
all  adtninistrative  action  in  the  State.  He  bnilt  ships, 
boilt  and  repaired  castles  and  fortresses,  made  roads  and 
bridges.  He  administered  jastioe  in  hia  coart,  raised 
armies  and  led  them,  regulated  commeroe  and  the  admis- 
sion of  aliens,  appointed  all  State  officials,  including  the 
Chnrch  dignitaries,  as  his  ministerB  do  to  this  day  in  his 
name. 

He  managed  and  farmed  his  own  vast  landed  estates,  and 
where  the  fendal  military  system  had  been  introduced, 
during  Uie  minority  of  any  of  his  militaiy  tenants  their 
landed  estates,  and  he  supervised  and  regulated  the  uses  of 
the  lands  in  forest. 

It  will  easily  be  seen  that  a  king  with  such  multifarious 
occupations  would  be  perpetually  on  the  move,  that  he  must 
delegate  his  powers  freely  to  a  multitude  of  asBistants,  and 
that  be  moat  provide  the  means  for  paying  them,  and  for 
the  necessities  of  his  administration. 

So  entirely  were  all  public  acts  identified  with  tbe 
person  of  the  king  or  chief,  that  one  account  sufficed  for 
his  public  outgoings  as  the  peraon  responsible  for  the  public 
welfare  and  for  his  private  personal  expenses.  We  have 
very  full  particulars  from  the  reign  of  Henry  II  onwards  of 
the  proceedings  in  England  of  the  King's  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer, the  model  for  all  other  parts  of  the  islands.  In 
fact,  oor  knowledge  of  financial  matters  after  the  Conquest 
is  greatly  dependent  on  this  authority. 

It  was  a  highly  organised  instrument  of  collection  and 
disboTsement  through  which  passed  all  receipts  and  pay- 
ments. All  the  various  debits  of  all  the  different  departs 
mente  of  national  work,  the  com,  horseshoes,  arms  or  ships 
for  war,  the  repairs  of  chnrcbes,  roads  or  bridges,  all  the 
small  spendings  of  the  king's  personal  necessities,  the 
ornaments  for  bis  private  chapel,  the  alms  ^ven  to  the  poor, 
the  money  spent  in  entertainment  of  ambassadors,  the  king's 
shoes,  or  the  petticoat  for  a  female  prisoner  of  State,  came 
into  cme  aocoont  in  the  Exchequer,  Whether  society  was 
national  or  tribtd  the  system  was  the  same. 
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Thot^li  tliey  were  here  accoonted  for,  the  greater  part 
of  all  the  does  and  payments  which  made  op  the  incomes 
of  the  kings  and  chiefs  were  spent  in  kind  in  the  locality 
which  owed  them.  The  earl  or  chief  is  credited  in  the 
acconnt  with  the  amoant  of  the  trihnte  paid  to  the  king, 
bat  no  money  passes,  any  more  than  mosey  passes  at  the 
present  day  between  London  and  New  York  except  to  strike 
a  balance. 

Men  who  owed  military  service  paid  it  in  that  way; 
others  by  work  or  proviraons.  Abont  the  time  when 
Henry  I  came  to  the  throne,  these  payments  in  kind 
were  beginning  in  England  to  be  very  partially  changed 
into  mon^  payments ;  but  only  in  England,  and  there  only 
very  partially.  As  late  as  the  fifteenth  centory,  when  the 
earl  of  Kildare,  Lord-Jnstice  of  Ireland,  bought  a  medical 
mannsoript  for  twenty  kine,  money  was  hardly  in  nse  in 
Ireland  ontaide  the  seaboard  towns. 

In  the  Ezcheqner  Bolls  of  Scotland  (of  later  date,  as 
the  exchequer  syBtem  was  borrowed  from  England),  rents 
were  paid  in  kind,  in  sheep  in  the  Lothians,  cheese  in 
Forfar,  swine  and  cattle,  poaltry  and  matt;  Bobert  Bruce 
bnilding  his  castle  at  Tarbert,  providing  for  the  carriage 
of  lime  and  working  of  iron,  pays  labour  in  cheese  and 
barley  meal.  Much  later  there  is  record  of  payment  in 
Ayr  herrings  and  haddocks,  Forfar  eeU,  Crail  rabbits.  Isle 
of  Man  porpoises,  Perth  salmon,  and  so  forth. 

The  payment  (^  cash  eren  in  England  was  exceptional. 
In  5  Stephen,  Onti  of  Lincoln  paid  in  100  Norway  hawks 
and  girfalcons,  4  hawks  and  6  girfalcons  to  be  white.  In 
9  John,  William  de  Braose  paid  300  cowe,  30  bolls,  and  10 
mares  pro  habenda  loqwla  (slander). 

Where  money  was  paid  it  was  by  weighty  and  if  the 
parity  of  the  coin  was  questioned  it  was  melted  and  tested. 

The  collection  of  the  revenue  rested  in  the  hands  of 
the  king's  officers,  or  was  farmed  out  to  varioas  agenta,  who 
paid  to  the  king  a  lamp  sum,  and  collected  what  they  could 
sqneesse  out  in  the  king's  name  and  to  his  detriment. 
Under  aach  a  system,  similar  to  that  existing  in  Persia 
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ftt  the  preeent  day,  a  good  many  ooina  stiok  to  the  bottom 
of  the  tax-farmer's  meastu«.^  This  farming  of  the  revenge 
is  aa  old  as  society  itself.  It  was  onirersal.  Direct  collec- 
tion of  taxes  only  co-exists  with  rapid  and  easy  communica- 
tion, and  BQch  certunty  of  result  that  the  oollector  can  be 
paid  by  a  fixed  salary.  In  the  early  middle  ages  there  was 
Httle  direot  taxation,  and  what  there  was  was  fitfnl,  such 
as  special  aids  at  nnoertain  times  for  expeditions  against 
an  ontside  enemy. 

The  king's  sources  of  rerenae  were  of  a  most  raisoel- 
laneons  description,  of  sncb  a  natnre  that  the  collection 
involved  alarming  waste  and  invited  peoolation,  often  leav- 
ing the  king  open  to  criticism  for  extortion,  when  in  fact 
he  had  received  little  benefit. 

Snch  a  system  might  be  made  to  work  ronghly  well 
for  internal  affairs  of  State,  especially  when  collection  and 
disbursement  could  be  pnt  in  the  hands  of  men  trosted 
by  the  king,  and  at  the  same  time  acceptable  to  the  local 
authorities.  Even  here  there  was  an  imminence  of  ccnstant 
friction,  owing  to  attempted  evasions  of  payment,  especially 
on  the  part  of  the  clerics,  and  real  extttttion  by  the  king's 
agents,  paid  not  by  salary,  but  by  fees  and  peroentages. 

For  any  continuoos  effort  for  war  from  without,  which 
from  time  to  time  came  as  a  necessary  evil  to  a  king  who 
had  large  continental  possessions,  the  system  was  very  ill- 
fitted  indeed. 

To  meet  expenses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  prepared 
for  war,  needed  a  king  who  practised  strict  economy.  That 
the  Norman  kings  were  careful  administrators  of  their 
revenues  is  shown  by  the  reproach  levelled  against  every 
Fnglieli  king  in  turn  from  the  Ckinqueror  to  Henry  III 
(with  the  exceptions  of  Stephen  and  Richard)  of  being 
avaricioQB,  parsimonious,  fond  of  money.  In  John's  time 
the  whole  system  broke  down  utterly,  covering  him  with 
historical   abuse,   and   leading  to  a  practice    of    nidging 

'  Cutamenting  on  Mikgnni  Barfod's  eipedttioD  to  Ireland  In  llOS, 
Ordsiicas  Viudla  t«Ui  oa  tbat  a  rich  oltiteu  of  Llnoola  (qd  doubt  a 
Scandinavian)  kept  bU  treaaant,  and  mpplied  him  with  arma  and  wbat 
else  he  required. 
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between  the  king  and  the  taxpayers,  and  continaonB  inenr- 
rections  and  dvil  wars,  which  lasted,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  king  was  strong  enongh  to  impose  his  personal 
will  on  the  nation,  until  the  final  explosion  in  the  eeven- 
teenth  centnry. 

The  different  sources  of  revenue  cannot  be  treated 
here  in  detail.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the  only  regular 
soarces  of  revenue  were  the  profits  from  the  royal  or 
demesne  estates  of  the  king,  lands  scattered  over  every 
part  of  the  coantry ;  payment  to  the  king  from  the  sheriffs 
and  other  officials,  who  collected  money  from  the  oounties 
for  various  privileges  conferred  or  exemptions  from  royal 
jurisdiction  allowed ;  similar  payments  in  respect  of  licences 
to  trade,  or  powers  of  civil  or  criminal  iurisdiotion  granted 
to  towns ;  and  the  fines  and  bribes  arising  from  proceed- 
ings in  the  king's  oonrts.  Danegeld,  we  know,  was  raised 
in  England  in  1114.  Like  our  modem  income  tax,  it  was 
far  too  locrative  and  convenient  a  tax  to  be  abandoned 
when  the  cause  of  its  infliction  had  ceased. 

Besides  these  there  were  a  considerable  number  of  very 
valuable  irregular  windfalls,  whose  very  nncertainty,  both 
of  value  and  time,  gave  to  the  king  a  demoralising  oppor- 
tunity to  cultivate  popularity,  both  by  waste  and  show. 
Such  were  in  feudal  territory  the  profits  arising  from  the 
right  of  the  king  to  administer  the  lands  of  his  tenant 
dnring  the  minority  of  the  heir,  encouraging  him  to 
encroach  on  the  capital,  and  to  leave  the  estate  poorer 
than  he  found  it,  or  to  deUy  the  investiture  of  the  heir 
when  of  age  in  order  to  take  the  profits  for  a  while  longer ; 
the  right  of  marrying  a  female  heiress,  encouraging  the 
king  to  sell  her,  body  and  soul,  to  some  unfit  person  for 
the  higher  bid,  or  to  take  from  her  a  heavy  bribe  for 
permission  to  exercise  her  free  choice  of  her  master; 
escheats,  the  right  to  seize  the  estates  of  persons  attainted 
for  treason  to  the  king,  leading  directly  to  civil  war  by 
making  it  to  the  king's  interest  to  foment  disturbance, 
until,  by  driving  nobles  into  rebellion,  he  conld  safely  seize 
their  estates ;  aids,  which  the  king  could  claim  from  feudal 
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tenftnts  to  redeem  him  from  captivity,  to  make  his  eldest 
Bon  a  knight,  and  to  provide  a  marriage  portion  for  his 
eldest  daughter ;  and  rarions  small  peiqnisites,  as  one  may 
call  them,  sach  as  the  costoms  on  goods  entering  certain 
ports,  the  right,  for  example,  to  one  cask  before  the  mast 
and  one  behind  the  mast  front  every  ship  Uden  with  wine 
which  came  to  the  port  of  London ;  treasure  trove,  a  right 
of  considerable  value  in  days  when  there  were  no  banks 
or  investments;  and  right  to  wreckage,  as  against  the 
survivors  from  the  might  of  the  sea. 

To  these  must  be  added  ancertain  profits  of  very  great 
value  depending  on  a  competition  jnice,  the  payments  for 
offices  of  all  descriptions  as  they  became  vacant  Uy  and 
clerical,  from  the  jnsticiary  and  the  archbishop  to  the  small 
clerkship,  payments  which  reveal  how  far  the  profits  of 
administration  went  into  hands  other  than  those  of  the  king. 

In  the  hands  of  an  honest  king,  and  most  of  them  were 
indifferent  honest,  this  sale  of  preferment  did  not  act  as 
badly  as  it  looks.  For  the  man  who  had  given  a  snm  of 
solid  cash,  borrowed  at  eighty  per  cent.  £rom  the  Jews, 
for  his  lay  or  clerical  office,  was  liable  to  be  removed  by 
the  king  for  ill-behavionr,  and  he  would  take  care  to  walk 
delicately.  The  danger  lay  not  so  much  in  the  venality  of 
office ;  all  justice,  all  protection  was  bought :  the  difficulty 
arose  when  a  king  (such  as  Kichard  I),  following  a  practice 
of  the  papacy,  sold  the  same  office  several  times  over  to 
different  men,  and  watched  for  an  opportunity  to  dislodge 
the  man  in  possession. 

There  was  evil  attached  to  these  valuable  accidents  of 
■national  revenue  then,  as  to  the  death-duties  exacted  by 
modem  governments.  Escheats,  wardship,  marrii^,  and 
sale  of  offices  were,  it  is  true,  comparatively  free  from  the 
worst  aspect  of  the  death-duties,  the  deliberate  eating  up 
of  the  national  reserves  of  capital.  But  they  shared  in  com- 
mon with  the  modem  windfall  the  bad  effect  of  enconraging 
reckless  spending  by  the  nation  on  unnecessary  objects,  of 
appearing  valiant  or  prodigal  of  treasure  at  other  men's  ex- 
pense ;  they  represented  no  national  effort ;  nor  cotild  the 
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kings  when  oonnting  the  cost  of  their  wars  reckon  on  their 
amount  or  their  continoance. 

There  were  certain  kingly  payments  which  may  or  may 
not  have  ennred  to  the  king's  benefit — scatty,  as  it  was 
called,  a  money  payment  taken  first  by  William  Rofas,  in 
the  place  of  the  forty  days'  service  which  were  owed  to  him 
by  his  feudal  tenants  for  war ;  this  would  not  necessarily  he 
any  sonroe  of  revenue,  as  the  money  would  have  to  be  laid 
ont  in  payment  of  mercenary  soldiers  to  take  the  place  of 
the  tenant  who  paid  the  money.  It  was  open  to  the  king, 
however,  and  he  not  infrequently  practised  it,  I  believe, 
to  make  a  peace  with  his  enemy  to  save  expense,  when  he 
had  got  the  payments,  even  if  he  did  not  know  beforehand 
that  there  would  be  peace;  in  the  event  of  war  he  could 
hire  Welsh  and  Irish  mercenaries  cheaply  with  the  money. 

Another  such  payment  was  purveyance,  the  right  of 
the  chief  or  king  in  all  parts  of  Britain,  as  he  moved  about 
his  dominions,  to  impress  wagons  and  horses,  and  to  seize 
provisions  for  his  court,  on  a  fixed  payment,  a  right  liable 
to  excessive  abuse  by  non-payment  or  insufficient  payment, 
leading  to  much  trouble  in  £nglandin  the  seventeenth  century. 

Yet  another  was  the  revenue  from  fines  and  penalties 
in  the  king's  courts  of  jostioe,  undoabt«dly  a  very  great 
sonrce  of  revenue,  capable  of  almost  indefinite  expansion, 
as  it  is  at  this  day.  Bnt  a  part  of  this  must  have  been  ex- 
pended in  payment  of  administration,  and  still  more  must 
have  stack  to  the  hands  of  the  iusticra  and  clerks  of  the 
Chancery.  You  not  only  need  to  grease  the  hub  of  the 
wheel,  but  you  must  put  a  little  oil  on  the  harness. 

To  get  any  juat  conception  of  the  characters  and  motived 
of  the  kings,  clerics,  and  barons  who  acted  in  the  British 
dramas  of  the  next  five  hundred  years,  yon  must  bear  in 
mind  that  the  court,  the  responsibilities,  the  sources  of 
revenue,  and  expenditure  of  the  feudal  king  in  England 
or  Scotland,  of  the  Irish  ardri  or  prince  of  Wales,  found 
their  counterpart,  with  a  lesser  degree  of  prestige  and 
splendour,  in  the  establishments  of  the  earls,  barons,  or 
lesser  chiefs,  and  the  great  ecclesiastics. 
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Snhjeot  to  the  modification  of  tribal  costomB,  eaoh  onder- 
king  or  lord  had  Us  own  court  with'  hia  right  of  "pit 
and  gallowe " ;  his  own  towns  which  paid  him  talli^;es ; 
each  exacted  in  his  conrts  fines  and  pecuniary  penalties,  and 
took  bribes  to  sell,  delay,  or  deny  justice;  each  had  his 
estates,  with  its  escheats  and  rights  of  wardship  and 
marriage ;  his  little  army,  from  which  he  might  exact 
scntage  in  place  of  service ;  his  lands  to  farm,  his  ofl^s 
for  sale.  There  was  instant  and  incessant  confiict  between 
the  king's  rights  and  revenues  and  the  rights  and  revenues 
of  the  barons  and  clergy. 

On  no  point  was  this  confiict  more  severe  than  on  the 
question  of  the  right  to  hold  conrts  and  try  criminals.  And 
on  no  point  up  to  Magna  Charta  in  1215  did  the  rights  of 
the  kings  more  steadily  increase  at  the  expense  of  his  aris- 
tocracy.  The  dispute  between  the  king  and  the  clergy  as 
to  the  right  of  clerks  to  be  exempt  from  trial  in  the  cavil 
courts  developed  into  the  great  quarrel  between  Henry  and 
Beoket ;  the  confiicting  interests  of  the  king  and  the  barons 
are  shown  by  the  demand  of  the  barons  for  "  sua  jura  " 
before  they  will  acknowledge  John's  accession,  and  by  the 
clauses  in  Magna  Charta  which  limit  the  practioes  which 
had  gradually  grown  up  since  William's  time  in  the  courts. 

There  are  two  very  important  branches  of  revenue  which 
have  not  been  referred  to,  which  deserve  chapters  to  them- 
selves as  much  on  account  of  the  misrepresentation  of  fact 
and  motive  as  for  the  importance  of  the  subjects.  These 
two  productive  subjects  were  the  forests  and  the  Jews. 

The  author  is  conscious  of  a  difficulty  in  setting  forth 
in  general  terms  for  the  whole  islands  even  the  first 
elements  of  financial  order,  which  it  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance that  a  reader  of  later  history  should  understand.  The 
head  of  the  tribe  or  collection  of  tribes  in  Ireland,  Wales, 
Scotland,  or  Northern  England  was  bnt  a  member  of  the 
tribe  with  an  acknowledged  position  as  leader  and  a  larger 
share  of  the  common  land,  his  powers  of  oppression  of  his 
men  being  closely  limited  by  customary  Uw  more  strong 
than  any  legislation. 
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The  feudal  cnstoms  which  ate  up  tribal  ases  were  sub- 
ject to  no  BQch  limitations.  It  was  to  the  interest  of  all, 
the  king,  the  tenant  tn  capUe,  and  the  inferior  tenant  to 
squeeze  in  turn  the  men  below  them  until  they  provoked 
the  revolutions  of  the  thirteenth  and  later  centuries,  and 
the  influences  of  the  times  all  helped  to  increase  the  power 
of  those  who  oould  give  orders. 

As  history  prt^eeses  there  oomee  an  ever-widening 
breach  between  the  finance  of  the  Norman  and  Angevin 
kings  and  the  Soots  who  copied  them,  bound  by  no  law 
except  the  weakness  of  feudal  forces  or  the  anathema  of 
the  Chnrch,  and  the  acknowledged  customs  which  checked 
and  at  the  same  time  weakened  the  powers  of  the  rulers 
in  all  other  parts  cd  the  islands.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
distinguish  in  adequate  technical  language  the  character 
common  to  both. 

The  reader  must  then  bear  in  mind  that  from  the  state- 
ment of  the  sources  of  revenue  there  is  one  very  lai^e 
exception,  namely  this,  that  the  military  system  based  oa 
land  introduced  and  perfected  by  William  existed  only  in 
England,  and  that  its  accidents  of  revenue,  wardship,  mar- 
riage, and  BO  forth,  w^re  not  part  of  the  revenue  of  tribal 
kings.  Very  soon  the  Norman  example  was  imitated  by  the 
king  of  the  Scots,  who  found  that  the  system  gave  him  a 
more  certain  and  better  disciplined  force  gainst  his  Norse 
or  Norman  foes. 

The  system  differed  from  the  tribal  militia  <tf  the  rest 
of  the  islands  in  this,  that  each  baron-in-chief  owed  the 
king  forty  days'  military  service  in  each  year,  not  as  part 
of  a  national  mihtia  called  out  by  the  king  and  the  chiefs, 
a  force  over  which  the  king  oould  have  Uttle  control,  but  as 
the  condition  on  which  the  baron  held  his  "  feud  "  or  estate 
in  lands  from  the  Crown.  The  military  tenants  in  turn  who 
held  from  the  baron-in-ohief  owed  to  him  the  same  service, 
and  so  on  in  a  descending  line. 

The  system  which  obtained  cm  the  Continent  had  the 
advantage  of  knitting  sooety  together  for  defence  against 
invasicm,  in  a  far  m<H«  perfect  form  than  the  Saxon  levy  of 
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the  fyrd,  wbicli  it  did  not  entirely  supersede.  Indeed  this 
national  militia  remained  a  part  of  the  British  military 
force  nntil  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Army  Act  of  1909. 

Aa  practised  on  the  Continent  there  were  several  draw- 
backs to  this  feadal  system.  The  king  reoeived  the  oath 
of  fealty  from  the  great  barons-in-chief ,  the  officers  of  his 
court,  the  earls,  the  archbishops  and  bishops  and  abbots, 
and  he  coald  call  them  into  the  field  with  a  certain  number 
of  followers.  But  he  had  no  relations  with  their  military 
tenants,  who  in  their  turn  swore  fealty  to  them.  In  conse- 
quence a  powerful  baron  or  cleric  with  many  feadal  estates, 
snch  as  the  dake  of  Normandy,  in  rebellion  against  his  own 
lord,  the  king  of  France,  cotild  bring  into  the  field  an  army 
of  his  own  inferior  tenants  at  his  back. 

The  ezistenoe  of  these  conditions  on  the  Continent  most 
be  kept  steadily  in  mind  by  anyone  interested  in  the  wars 
waged  by  the  English  kings  in  Aqoitaine,  Normandy,  or 
Brittany.  Except  as  r^^arded  their  feudal  obligation  of 
service  and  the  incidents  of  marriage,  wardship,  &c.,  at- 
tached to  it,  the  French  or  Proven^  noble  was  entirely 
independent  of  the  king's  authority.  Supported  by  his 
little  army  of  retainers  be  lived  the  life  of  an  independent 
sovereign,  tnming  bis  aims  freely  against  his  own  sovereign 
on  any  fancied  insult  or  encroachment  on  his  independence. 
Hence  sometimes  tiie  sudden  helplessness  of  the  English 
kings  in  Normandy  ot  in  Aquitaine,  when  they  failed  to 
play  off  one  insubordinate  baron  agunst  another ;  hence  the 
collapse  of  their  anthority  alUygethai,  as  with  Henry  II  in 
118S-9  and  with  John  in  1203-4. 

William,  who  had  had  much  experience  of  these  feudal 
relations  with  his  own  barons  in  Normandy,  while  he  had  wit- 
nessed the  breakdown  of  the  Saxon  militia  system,  guarded,  in 
organising  the  conquered  Kngland,  gainst  this  danger,  thus 
laying  the  foundations  of  any  British  liberiies  which  we  have. 

First,  he  took  pains,  when  rewarding  his  followers,  to 
give  them  estates  scattered  so  far  apart  that,  in  the  event  of 
rebellion,  be  could  deal  with  the  forces  of  one  at  a  time. 

Next  he  made  a  new  departure  in  feudal  practice,  keep- 
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tug  in  view,  as  a  oraftj  and  ecx>iioinioal  king,  the  reTennes 
of  the  Crown  as  well  as  its  safety.  Taking  advantage  of 
an  abortive  invasion  of  Canute,  king  of  Denmark  in  1085,  to 
meet  which  he  had  imported  into  England  a  large  army  of 
mercenariee  (of  whom  more  hereafter),  William  called  all 
the  military  tenants  together  at  a  great  assembly  on  Salis- 
bnry  Plain,  and  oaased  all  to  swear  fealty  to  him  as  well  as 
to  their  immediate  lord,  so  that  they  should  all  hold  their 
feuds  directly  of  the  Crown. 

To  complete  his  new  system  he  caused  to  be  made  a 


NEW  TORBST  AHD  SALISBintT  PLAIK 

general  survey,  called  the  Domesday  Surrey,  of  all  lands, 
men,  animals,  and  articles  of  property  in  England,  excepting 
only  the  northern  counties  of  Northumberland  and  Durham, 
which  he  had  wasted,  and  Westmoreland  and  Cmnberland 
on  the  west,  which  were  in  the  poesession  of  the  king  of  the 
Scots  as  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Strathclyde. 

Though  doubtless  very  imperfect,  for  the  local  juries 
who  acted  under  the  commissioners  would  be  snbject  to  local 
rather  than  to  national  influence,  the  knowledge  obtained 
enabled  the  king  the  more  effectually  to  apportion  taxation, 
to  see  that  no  luidowner  escaped  military  service,  especially 
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to  keep  a  check  on  the  exempticoi  of  Cbarch  lands  and  on 
Church  oonrts  which  diminiBhed  his  revennee. 

The  record  of  this  Bnrrey  written  in  the  Domeada;  books 
operated  then  to  settle  titles  to  propeity,  and  to  give  the 
kings  a  hold  over  the  owners  of  tlie  land.  And  it  gives  qb 
toniay  a  knowledge  of  the  social  conditions  of  the  tames,  the 
classes  of  owners  and  labonreis,  the  different  kinds  of 
tenancy,  the  military  tenant  and  the  tenant  by  rent  only  or 
socage,  or  1^  eome  special  service  such  as  the  rearing  and 
delivery  of  hawks  or  greybonnds,  the  slave  and  the  half 
slave  or  villein,  the  mills  and  the  fishponds,  the  fences  and 
the  righta  of  way,  and  the  cattle  and  other  animals. 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE  SOURCES  OF  RBVENUB  {continued) 

I.  Thb  FOEK8T8 

A  TEST  interesting  and  importsnt  feature  of  the  Domesday 
Snrvey  is  the  ennmeration  of  the  forest  lands,  especially 
interesting  because  of  the  persistent  misrepresentatioQ  by 
the  monastic  dironiolers  of  the  king's  dealings  with  the 
forests.  They  speak  of  them  as  if  these  vast  reserres  of 
public  lands,  containing  the  timber  necessary  for  the  whole 
country  for  ship-building,  house-building,  mining,  manufac- 
tures, fencing,  and  firing,  were  intended  for  no  other  use 
than  to  form  parks  for  the  sport  of  kings.*  We  hare  no 
detailed  account  of  their  real  usee,  since  the  trustworthy 
writer,  like  Roger  of  Hoveden,  who  in  the  time  of  Henry  II 
had  been  an  offidal  of  the  forest,  takes  it  for  granted  that 
the  uses  of  the  forest  were  known,  and  only  incidentally 
gives  account  of  them.  Our  knowledge  of  their  uses  is 
dependent  on  the  {Kwisions  of  the  laws  themselves  and  on 
casual  notices  in  the  cbrouicleB  and  annals  of  monasteries. 

That  places  were  subject  to  the  forest  laws  and  were 
called  forest  did  not  necessarily  mean  that  the  district  was 
covered  with  trees,  nor  was  it  in  the  first  instance  any  such 
place. 

For  a  long  time  after  the  monks  had  set  the  example  of 
tilling  the  soil,  agriculture  was  the  exception ;  stock-breed- 

'  A  ehuge  which  might  have  aome  appeaianoe  of  tnith  when  Hanwood 
wrote  of  them  loma  Bra  Dendred  years  later.  The  strict  adminittration  of 
forest  law  wa<  neoeacaiy  not  only  to  preserve  food  for  animiUa,  but  to  pro- 
tect the  jonng  timber  from  the  depredatiooa  of  the  deer.  When  the 
toreata  ceued  to  be  the  main  source  of  food  for  animals  the  damage  done 
bj  the  deer  to  the  foaag  trees  would  operftte  strongly  agatDBt  their  nse 
(or  sport  onlj.  At  the  present  day  in  Germany,  the  model  for  the  world 
of  foreft  Bdmintatntion,  k  little  bit  of  lime  or  Mme  thread  is  pnt  into  the 
bod  of  the  young  spmoa  to  provent  the  deer  from  eating  It  ont. 
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ing  uid  hnnttng  were  the  chief  oooointionfi  of  those  who 
dealt  with  land.  Those  puis  of  Weatem  Europe  were  most 
Bonght  after  for  habitatioc  which  were  most  snitable  as 
breeding-gronnds  for  tame  and  wild  animals;  for  snch 
bi«ediiig-groimda  qoiet  and  freedom  horn  molestation  of 
man  or  other  wild  beasts  was  a  necessity ;  the  existence  of 
swamps  *  or  depressions  sarroonded  by  brake  or  jmigle  not 
easily  entered  without  note  of  warning,  and  so  situated  that 
natural  obstacles  of  rock  or  water  could  form  stands  to  which 
the  hunter  conld  drive  game,  was  one  of  the  first  considera- 
tions in  choosing  a  place  of  settlement. 

It  was  a  prime  necessity  that  game  should  be  plentiful  and 
that  the  country  should  be  eaitable  for  stock-breeding.  So 
when  the  Northmen  went  out  to  colonise  other  worids  they 
chose  for  their  first  aettlementa  those  parts  where  there  was 
no  com  growing,  Iceland  and  the  Faroes  and  the  western 
isles  of  Britain,  and  all  such  placee  as  were  plentifully  sup- 
plied with  wild  beasto  and  birds  and  fish,  where  cattle  and 
sheep  and  pigs  conld  range  and  find  food  for  themselves, 
and  where  sheltered  spots  by  water  wonld  make  a  warm 
retreat  for  winter. 

The  first  and  chief  use  of  forest  land  then  was  as  a 
breeding-place  for  animals,  tame  and  wild,  that  conld  be 
used  for  food. 

No  meadow  or  pasture,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
then  existed.  Writing  four  hundred  years  later,  Pitaherbert 
in  his  Book  of  Suthandry  speaks  of  "qnyche"  hay  "that 
commeth  of  a  grasse  called  crofote  "  (our  conch  or  twitch) 
as  the  best  hay  for  horses  and  beaetB.  Feed  for  animals  of 
all  kinds  consisted  of  the  wild  grasses  in  the  forest,  the 
ieares  and  young  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  the  "  mast,"  *  the 
acorns,  beech  nuts,  and  other  fmits  which  fell  from  them. 
Grass  under  trees  is  not  only  small  in  qnantity,  bat  lacks 

>  Bnch  OB  eiUt  on  WsccaiDUiiT  Keck  in  Soalb  OaroUua. 

'  Aoglo-Sazon  "  nuDGtan,"  to  falUm.  "  Huiy  n&tioni  there  be  e*en  at 
this  day,  and  sach  aa  eajoy  peace  and  know  not  irbftt  warre  meansth, 
irboM  wealth  and  riches  lyeth  prinoipallj  in  mast :  yea.  and  elaevbeie  in 
time  of  dearth  and  tor  vrftnt  of  other  giaine,  falki  ose  to  diie  their  mast, 
ftrind  It  into  meale.  temper  it  with  vtiter,  and  thereof  make  dough  (or 
bread  "  (Holland,  Plii^,  b.  rri.  o.  S). 
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Bveetnew,  owing  to  the  want  of  Han.  Bnt  with  the  help  of 
the  grass  animals  fatten  very  readily  npon  mast,  so  that 
forests  of  beeofa  and  oak  were  a  most  valnable  food  reserve, 
especiaUy  for  swine.^  The  failure  of  the  mast  meant  soch  a 
loss  of  pigs  and  cattle  as  woold  lead  to  ft  famine.  It  is 
freqnen^y  spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  national  concern. 

The  mast  was  an  item  of  valne  in  the  sale  of  the  land,* 
and  its  valne  was  recognised  b;  the  provisions  in  the  forest 
laws  against  its  deetrnction.  The  laws  of  Ina  of  Wessex 
provide  that  if  anyone  cat  down  a  tree  under  which  thirty 
swine  may  stand,  let  him  pay  sixty  shillinge ;  in  the  laws  of 
Canate,  if  anyone  destrc^  an  oak  or  other  tree  supporting 
beasts,  he  was  to  forfeit  twenty  solidi.*  The  Domesday 
Survey  shows  that  food  and  not  timber  was  the  basis  of 
valnation  of  forest  luid.  The  trees  are  valned  by  their 
pann(^;e — that  is  to  say,  by  the  number  of  swine  which  the 
acorns  or  nnta  would  support.  The  entries  are  "wood  for 
200  pigs,"  "wood  for  1000  pigs,"  and  so  on.*  This  fact 
goes  far  to  explain  the  severity  of  the  forest  laws,  and  the 
persistence  with  which  the  kings,  even  in  their  most  evil 
days,  insisted  upon  their  observance. 

*  It  is  not  to  be  azpMt«d  that  man;  nIeieuoM  iboald  be  [onnd  to 
foreate  In  the  uiiiftla  of  uie  BagUsh  BenMictine  moiUBterles,  the  oentret 
of  tillage  »nd  hnsbaadrj.  But  the  Iriib  annali  b«ve  many.  Four  Mattert 
{830) :  "  Qreat  prodnce  both  of  msita  aocl  acoma,  which  so  oboked  ap  the 
brooki  that  thej  oeated  ranniDg"  ;  eiplalced  b?  an  enliy  Id  the  Annid» 
of  GonmarmoUr,  "so  plenty  .  .  .  wlicre  •hallow  brooks  ran  ender  the  trees 
one  night  go  Arj  shod."  AnnaU  of  Loeh  Cc  (1066) :  "  A  great  nut  crop  In 
all  Erian  ut  rebellat  flniDliiiba*  "  ;  and  1097 :  "  A  great  nnt  crop  In  thi* 
jear,  tIi.  the  year  of  the  white  nats." 

These  entrie*  throw  an  Interesting  light  on  the  eSeols  of  forest  growth 
and  decay  on  the  riTcn.  Instead  <n  deep  streams  o<mflned  within  well- 
deSDed  banks,  oarryinB:  down  In  their  floods,  which  clean  oat  the  channel, 
maases  of  sand  and  renue  to  form  a  bar  at  their  meeting  with  the  sea, 
there  waa  a  steady  regular  flow  from  the  higher  ground,  apreadlDg  itself 
o*er  a  far  wider  and  as  a  resnlt  a  mor«  Hhallow  surface.  The  continaoas 
deoaj  of  leaves  In  the  riier-bed  hindered  the  downward  rash  ol  loose 
grarel  and  sand.  This  condition  enabled  ahipe  of  light  draught  to  oome 
far  up  riven  which  are  now  closed  to  navigation,  such  as  the  Axe  in 
Devon  or  the  Bother  In  Kent. 

*  In  IMtr  IJandavennt  (17  I^n  TIsiiI)  a  oonveraaoe  is  taken  of  land, 
"  with  all  Ita  wood  and  aoams  and  hawks  therein  remaining." 

■  Bolldl  =  shllllngi. 

*  Camden,  Britannia,  p.  S98,  mentions  a  wood  at  Lnton  wbioh  fed 
aOOOswina. 
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Besidm  the  pigs,  the  forests  oontained  herds  of  cattle. 
Fits  Stephen,  writmg  in  London  in  the  reign  of  Henry  n. 
tells  OS  of  the  herds  of  wild  cattle  which  roamed  in  the 
forests  north  of  London  in  his  day.*  And  to  theee  herds  of 
cattle  are  to  be  added  the  deer  which  browsed  on  the  under- 
growth and  grass,  and  a  moltitDde  of  birds  and  small  animals 
of  Tarioos  kinds,  which  found  a  living  in  the  streams  and 
recesses  of  the  forest.  Wild  animals  of  necessity  entered  to 
a  TOTy  great  degree  into  the  food  supplies  of  tiie  ^i^.* 

The  first  value  of  the  woods  was  the  fruit  of  the  trees  for 
feed.  Bat  timber,  though  d  secondary  importance,  most 
even  then  have  been  of  great  value,  especially  near  ^e  coast. 
Even  in  the  finest  forests  there  is  comparatively  little  first- 
class  straight  timber  of  large  dimenmons.  Such  timber 
grows  very  slowly,  especdally  in  our  cool  climate.  The 
unavoidable  waste  soon  makes  neoessaiy  either  Government 
regulations,  such  as  is  practised  by  the  United  States  and 
Germany  at  the  present  time,  or  the  planting  of  new  forests, 
or  the  importation  of  timber.* 

Even  in  those  days  choice  timber  was  so  scarce  that  we 
find  it  carried  great   distances  for   special   usee.     Before 

I  "Vbtj  near  liea  a  grenb  foreat,  with  woodland  paatnTM,  ooverto  of 
wild  animftls,  itags,  fftJlow  deer,  bean  and  wild  bulla  "  {prataoed  te  Stow's 
Survey  iff  London), 

■  "  This  ii  the  punriBiiae  mads  for  Kin^s  Ttichard  beio^  with  the  Dao 
of  Lancaster  at  the  Blaboppea  palace  oF  Durham  at  Londone  the  XXHI 
day  of  September,  tlie  year  ot  the  king  forrsaid  XII  (a.D.  1387), 

Flnt  beginning  □(  ( fraDcbatry)  laying  in  provliionB.  11  oxen  lying  ia 
Mtta,  2  oxen  Srevasb,  6  score  hodes  of  ebepe  fressh,  6  aoore  carcaa  of  shepe 
freMh,  12  bores,  14  calvys,  UO  pigees,  300  marrowboneg.  of  larde  and  greoe 
Toogh.  3  ton  of  salt  veneBOD,  3  dittoes  yffresb  reneson,  {The  paltry)  60 
swaoa,  210  (CCX.  1  200  half  soores— 2000)  geese,  60  capons  ot  hie  grece, 
R  dnsen  other  capons,  60  doien  bennes,  300  copnll  Conyngges,  4  FessanMt, 
6  Herons  and  Bitterns.  6  Kiddes,  6  doi.  pulleyn  (pullets)  for  gelj,  12  doaen 
to  roste,  100  doien  pigeons,  12  doien  partrycb,  S  doeen  r»bbettes,  10  dosen 
cnrlawea,  12  doien  Brewei  (!  wblnbrels),  12  oranes,  wilde  fowle  enocb, 
six  score  galoni  melke.  12  galons  oreme,  40  gallons  ot  orndde*  (onm), 
3  bushels  of  Appelles,  11  thousand  egges," 

In  the  Booonnti  of  Che  ooronatioD  of  David  II  there  are  mentioned 


purchases  of  swine,  wDd  boars,  ciaoeB,  wild  and  dom«atio  geeae,  labbita, 
capons,  fowls,  salmon,  iturgeon,  berring  from  Cnil  and  Dandee,  bard  Gsb, 
and  oysters.  ITorfar  and  Perth  sapplj  wheat,  oatmeal,  malt,  and  barley ; 
iDTerkeithing  yellow  poas,  onions,  and  grampnaes.  The  bishop  of  St. 
AadrewB  spinia  fiOOO  eels  ai  a  present, 

■  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  British  Islands  import  £10,000,000 
worth  of  timber  yearly. 
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Clontarf,  Mailmora  has  carried  on  men's  shoalderB  acroBS 
Ireland  from  Leinster  to  the  MniiiBber  coast  pine  trees  for 
masts  as  a  present  to  Brian  Bom.  The  abbot  of  the  monas- 
tery of  Abingdon  near  Oxford  (1100-1135)  is  forced  to  send 
to  Wales  for  bis  timbers  for  a  chardi,  thoogh  the  abbey  bad 
woods  at  Spene  and  Comnor.  He  sends  six  wagons  with 
six  yoke  c^  oxen  each  six  or  seven  journeys  each,  into  Wales 
for  his  great  timbers,*  and  they  hare  to  go  up  to  Shrewsbniy 
to  cross  the  Severn.  Speaking  of  a  great  frost  in  817,  the 
Annaia  of  UUter  say  that  timber  for  great  buildings  was 
sent  cat  of  the  country  of  Connanght  into  the  country  of 
Crywhan  (the  lands  of  the  Ui  Cremthainn  on  the  border  of 
the  barony  of  Slane,  Go.  Meath),  by  Loch  Erne,  "  upon  ice, 
as  if  it  had  been  finne  dry  land."  * 

Hanmer  (Ckrtm.  of  Ireland,  Edition  1633)  says  of 
Oxmonton  near  Dublin  that  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century  this  "  fairn  greene  or  commune,  now  called  Ostmon- 
towne  Greene  was  all  wood.  .  .  .  From  thence.  Anno  1098, 
King  William  Bufus  by  licence  of  Murchard  "  (Mnrketagh 
O'Brien,  then  king  of  Ireland)  "  had  that  frame  which  made 
np  the  roofe  of  Westminster  Hall,  where  no  English  spider 
webbeth  or  breedeth  to  this  day." ' 

With  the  rarest  exceptions  all  buildings  were  of  wood, 
all  implements  were  almost  entirely  of  wood ;  it  was  the  only 
material  for  firing,  for  fencing,  for  all  mining  operations,  for 
any  heating  necessary  for  any  infant  manufactores.  Ship- 
bnilding  depended  entirely  on  a  supply  of  good  timber  in 
situations  convenient  to  the  sea,*  a  sufficient  reason  by 
itself  if  none  other  existed  for  William's  afforesting  of  the 
New  Forest  district. 

The  woods  are  most  minutely  described  in  Domesday, 
not  only  for  pasture  and  for  building  timber  but  for  fencing, 

*  Trabei  et  ttgn*. 

■  Ths  extreme  oold,  lakea  and  rlveis  froten  orer.  Me  freqaeiitly  men- 
tioned In  the  Armait. 

'  He  jotty  be  spettking  liora  the  tradition  that  no  spider  would  bnild  In 
Irish  oak..    The  Hall  was  reboilt  with  Iriah  oak,  temp.  Riofa.  II,  in  1397. 

'  Pepra  (1662)  apeaka  of  timber  ont  in  Waltbam  Forest  and  ehlpped  at 
BarUns  for  nse  at  wodwiab  ;  after  tha  great  Are  it  la  proposed  (1066)  to 
fetoh  thnber  from  Bootland  for  tha  navy  and  for  rebuilding  the  idtj. 
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aod  for  nee  u  brashwood  or  firewood.  "  Silva  ad  clanBnram," 
"nemnB  ad  eepes  refidendaB"  are  firequent  entries.  This 
assQiaeB  split-^rsil  fenoitig  wMch  reqaireB  a  great  quantity  of 
first-^lasa  timber,  and  is  the  moet  wasteful  item  of  forest 
nse.  To  keep  ont  deer  a  fence  at  least  six  feet  high  would 
be  required,  and  to  keep  oat  bc^,  especially  "  the  wild  ht^ 
oat  of  the  woods,"  which  to  enormoas  strength  adds  a  very 
thin  frame  and  a  very  keen  intellect,  clean  timber  which  will 
lie  close,  and  ia  tree  &om  agly  knots  which  would  ^ve  a  wide 
space  between  the  rails,  is  absolutely  necessary.  This  makes 
great  waste,  as  yoong  trees  of  a  foot  diameter  clean  and 
smooth  have  to  be  split  ap  for  rails,  and  except  for  the  best 
part  used,  the  tree  is  fit  for  nothing  bnt  firewood.  There  is 
no  use  of  forest  timber  so  wasteful,  and  liable  to  so  much 
abuse.  The  lower  rails  of  such  a  fence  are  generally  of  very 
large  sise  and  lie  on  thin  stones  just  sufficient  to  keep  them 
from  the  contact  with  moist  earth. 

Next  to  food,  then,  timber  was  the  most  important  item 
of  personal  property  in  the  islands.  There  must  be  a  close 
time  for  wild  uniTtmlH  if  they  were  not  to  be  exterminated,' 
and  the  trees  on  which  every  industry  depended  must  be 
carefully  guarded.  So  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  kings 
enforced  a  severe  code  of  penalties  in  the  forests,  and  pun- 
ished by  death  and  mutilation,  which  apart  from  fines  were 
practically  the  only  punishments  in  those  days,  or  by  heavy 
money  fines  those  who  killed  the  deer  or  injured  the  trees. 

Round  the  purlieus  of  a  forest,  whether  in  Britain  or 
elsewhere,  a  class  of  men  collect,  who  lead  the  easy  life  of 
hunters,  living  in  shacks  built  of  poles  or  of  split  or  hewn 
timber,  burning  the  forest  trees  for  fuel,  and  warring  on 
every  kind  of  life  in  air,  earth,  or  water,  tame  or  wild,  around 
them.  No  ideals  of  sport  restrain  snch  men  from  recklessly 
destroying  the  game  which  is  their  own  means  of  support ; 
immense  damage  can  be  done  by  a  very  few  of  them  to  the 
timber  in  a  very  short  time. 

Cutting  down  and  wasting  young  trees  just  about  to 
B  kbaobtely  proleot«cl,  the  buoka 
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become  good  timber,  Btripping  the  bark  £rom  timber  trees, 
boniing  in  varionB  waya,  especi&lly  with  a  shifting  wind, 
catting  sereral  trees  to  release  one  that  is  hong,  catting 
down  trees  to  get  at  some  animal  or  bird  that  has  taken 
refnge  in  them — these  are  a  few  of  the  many  ways  in  which 
a  forest  may  soon  become  a  wUdemesB  of  decaying  wood. 
Men  of  the  class  who  sqoat  for  hunting  in  the  forest  are 
only  restrained  from  snch  juw^ioes  by  the  seTerest  penalties. 

Ina's  laws  (643)  lay  a  fine  of  sixty  sbillingB  on  a  man 
banting  a  log  or  tree  in  the  wood,  "  becaase  fire  ifl  a  thief  "  j 
if  be  fell  several  trees  he  mnst  pay  for  three  trees  with  thirty 
shillings  each ;  no  more  beoanse  the  axe  "  is  an  informer,  not 
a  thief."  By  Canute's  laws  no  one  most  lay  hands  either 
on  wood  or  broshwood  withoat  leave  of  the  chief  forester, 
A  freeman  killing  a  stag  loses  his  scatom  libertatis;  the 
&eedman  (illiberalis)  loses  bis  liberty:  the  sUve  loses  bis 
life.  By  the  leges  Henrici  Frimi,  a  collection  of  the  osagee 
in  force  before  the  Conqaest,  a  fine  of  twenty  manoases^ 
was  laid  on  anyone  catting  wood  in  the  king's  forests. 

Cannte  had  enforced  more  severe  laws  for  forest  offences, 
appointing  verderers  by  day  and  night  to  attend  to  the 
animals  and  timber.  The  Norman  kings  did  not  bring  over 
the  forest  laws  from  France,  bat  they  tightened  still  farther 
the  grasp  of  the  Crown  on  the  forests,  inflicting  the  death 
penalty  for  forest  offences  as  for  ordinary  crimes.  The 
courts  were  held  regalarly  to  inquire  into  encroachments 
on  forest  lands,  fire,  banting,  the  carrying  of  weapons,  and 
the  lawing  of  dogs,  and  many  other  matters. 

Besides  the  men  the  law  took  care  to  regulate  their  dc^. 
By  Canute's  laws  no  ordinary  person  (mediocris)  might  keep 
dogs  in  the  forest  (quoe  .Ajigli  greihounds  aj^lant),  but 
nobles  might  keep  dogs  which  had  been  "lawed,"^  so 
maimed  that  they  could  not  ran  the  deer.  "  Velteres  vero 
quoa  langeram  appellant,"  apparently  small  lap  dogs  or 

'  A  nuuk ;  a  jrieoa  rained  U  thlrtj  patkoe,  taob  p«ao«  being  «qii&l  to 
three  of  oar  penoe.    Twentj  ownoiuae  equl  CO  •olidl. 

*  Cot  at  the  ktieei  (T)  "anmgennboiMlaeammbMtafiierit.'*  Bntthe 
uiwl  method  of  l»wlnK  wu  to  cut  oS  (htee  oUwe. 
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tamspits,  and  "  nunhnndt,"  d(^  attendBiit  on  the  shepherd, 
were  allowed  in  the  forest  without  m&iming. 

Beddes  the  worrying  of  the  deer  b;  the  dogs,  there  was 
the  dread  of  rabies.  If  this  fearful  sconrge  once  spread 
among  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  it  woald  be  likely  to 
become  ineradicable.  Hardly  any  other  national  duiger 
coald  be  so  serioos.  So  the  laws  make  provision  si  canes 
rabidi  foerint.  If  a  mad  dog  bite  a  wild  beast  a  forfeit  is 
exacted  according  to  the  price  of  a  freeman,  i.e.  2200  solidi. 
If  the  wild  beast  is  royal  the  affair  is  marimi  criminis. 

The  Welsh  laws  divide  sporting  dogs  into  three  classes: 
trackers,  1.0.  bloodbonnds,  fox  or  vermin  hoonds  and  harriers ; 
greyhonnds  and  mastiffs ;  and  shepherd  and  hoose-dc^.  But 
onr  chief  aothorities  for  dog  law  are  English. 

The  great  acreage  of  these  forest  lands,  especially  as  they 
were  anfenced,  made  their  management  and  control,  both 
as  a  sonrce  of  food  for  tame  animals  and  for  the  wild 
animals  that  sought  their  shelter,  as  well  as  for  timber  and 
firewood,  one  of  the  most  important  matters  of  the  king's 
government. 

Bat  there  were  other  caases  for  the  exclasive  control 
exercised  by  the  king  up  to  Tndor  times  over  sach  a  large 
body  of  the  national  lands.  The  forests  were  in  the  natnre 
of  a  national  reserve  to  be  granted  or  leased  by  the  king  to 
individnal  owners  in  payment  for  services  rendered,  and  as 
such  biinging  in  a  yearly  revenue,  or  providing  funds  for  a 
sndden  emergency.  Such  grants,  like  the  grants  of  public 
lands  to  railways  in  undeveloped  countries  now,  were  liable 
to  waste  and  abuse  in  the  hands  of  over-bnsy  or  of  thought- 
less kings.  But  as  part  of  a  system  in  which  the  king's 
revenue  for  all  national  administration  consisted  in  great 
part  of  windfalls,  oddments,  and  perquisites,  they  formed  an 
item  of  considerable  value.  Besides  the  pasturage  and  value 
of  the  timber,  the  king  had  many  little  bits  of  income  from 
the  forest  in  the  way  of  bark,  honey,  wax,  and  so  forth. 

There  was  another  and  a  very  stringent  reason  which  in 
itself  alone  justified  the  close  hold  which  the  Norman  kings 
held  on  the  forest  lands. 
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Great  as  was  the  public  danger  from  deatmction  of  the 
national  supply  of  food  and  timber  b;  irresponsible  Bqaatters 
and  their  dogs,  the  kings  in  all  ports  of  the  islands,  but 
especially  in  Weseez,  had  to  face  a  greater  danger.  Besides 
being  a  retreat  for  wild  animals  the  forests  were  a  convenient 
rendezTons  for  du^rons  and  discontented  men,  men  deprived 
for  crime  of  the  protection  c^  the  laws,  outlaws.  The  Romans 
showed  their  sense  of  this  danger  by  avoiding  forest  tracts 
when  making  their  roads. 

Possibly  the  more  northern  and  western  parts  of  the 
islands  conld  afford  to  ignore  the  danger  of  the  ose  of 
wooded  conntry  for  collecting  an  invading  army.  Possibly 
the  shores  of  Ireland  or  of  Scotland  were  not  so  wooded 
aa  to  afford  protection  to  an  invading  force.*  Bnt  with 
Wessez  it  was  different.  The  Scandinavian  invasions  had 
taught  a  hard  lesson  of  small  parties  of  welt-armed  pirates 
landing  under  cover  of  uncleared  land.  The  level  lands 
of  Hampshire  around  the  Isle  of  Wight  had  been  only  too 
often  a  naval  base  for  a  raid  on  the  whole  country  south  of 
the  Thames. 

When  William  I  declared  subject  to  the  forest  laws  the 
large  tract  of  thin,  poor,  low-lying  soil  adjoining  the  coast 
of  Hampshire,  called  the  New  Forest,  he  may  have  had  in 
his  mind  the  convenience  of  good  hunting-grounds  within 
easy  reach  of  his  palace  of  Winchester.  But  he  had 
assuredly  good  reason  besides  for  his  action.  He  needed 
good  timber  for  ships,  to  be  grown  close  to  the  Solent, 
which  had  been  the  favourite  landing-place  for  the  Scandi- 
navian invader,  and  a  convenient  base  for  an  attack 
from  Normandy ;  he  needed  a  provision  of  food  both  for 
Winchester  and  for  outgoing  fleets.  Bnt  above  all,  he  must 
for  national  safety  have  such  control  of  this  land  that  the 
discontented  Bazon  and  his  allies  could  not  legally  Inrk  in 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  to  hatch  plots  or  to  collect  forces. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  Norman  kings  that  in 
all  their  straggles  with  the  feudal  barons  they  did  not  reUz 

e  ot  ODS  cf  hit  minole* 
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their  hold  upon  the  forest  lawa.  And  it  shows  the  common- 
■eiue  of  the  barons  that  they  anderstood  the  Bitaation  and 
that  in  thor  efforts  to  oontrol  the  king  they  oonfined  them- 
selves  to  reristing  the  seizore  of  new  open  lands  for  fresh 
forests,  and  encroAohment  on  jniTate  property. 

The  Soath^n  half  of  England  &om  the  time  of  Alfred 
onwards  was  especially  exposed  to  invasion  from  the  coast 
opposite  from  the  Scheldt  to  the  Loire ;  it  was  exposed  to 
attack  from  Wales,  from  the  hill  coontry  of  the  Forest 
of  Dean  between  the  Wye  and  the  Severn,  from  Ireland  np 
the  Bristol  Channel  through  the  wastes  of  Exmoor  and  the 
Qnantocks,  and  from  the  conntry  north  of  Watling  Street 
through  the  forests  of  Nottingham  and  Derby.  In  almost 
every  reign  from  William  I  to  Henry  11  an  invasiott  from 
Normandy  comes  np  the  Solent  to  the  New  Forest.  The 
kings  who  were  responsible  for  the  repelling  of  invasions  on 
these  islands  would  not  hare  done  their  daty  if  they  had 
allowed  these  immense  wastes  to  be  meeting-places  for  the 
disaffected  at  home  and  for  enemies  abroad.  That  the 
district  was  royal  forest  did  not  mean  that  it  was  wooded  or 
that  it  would  remain  nnoaltivated,  bat  that  the  men  who 
oondacted  farming  operations  in  the  scattered  homesteads 
would  do  so  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the  king's  officers 
who  patrolled  the  forest  Und,  and  to  the  laws  which  pro- 
tected the  animals  and  timber. 

It  is  unlikely  that  the  Conqueror  or  his  sons  destrojred 
or  removed  either  chnrches  or  houses  other  than  the 
squatters'  qnarters.  If  they  did  so,  it  was  assuredly  not  for 
fear  of  any  interference  with  the  game  but  for  high  reasons 
of  State  to  prevent  this  district  between  Winchester  and 
the  easy  landing-places  in  the  Solent  &om  becoming  the 
place  of  meeting  for  foreign  enemies  and  traitors  at  home. 
It  would  be  to  the  interest  of  the  real  farmers  in  the  forest 
to  prevent  the  settlement  of  squatters  who  would  destroy 
their  pasture  and  steal  their  oattle.  No  doubt  to  the  editor 
of  the  Saxon  Chronicle,  the  representative  of  tillage  as 
against  stock-breeding,  dependent  for  his  venison  on  the 
kindness  of  the  king  whom  he  abused,  the  chronicler  who 
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aaw  the  obancea  of  a  BocceBsfol  rising  against  the  tyrant 
maoh  diminished,  the  afforesting  of  the  district  was  an  aot 
of  Hhamefiil  tyranny. 

How  the  forest  laws,  throogh  the  abnse  of  legal  pro- 
cedure, did  affect  the  owners  of  land  is  shown  by  a  state- 
ment by  Heniy  of  Hontingdon,  speaking  (1136)  of  Stephen's 
pledgee  at  his  coronation.  "He  promised,"  Heniy  says, 
"  that  he  would  not  lay  hands  on  the  woods  mtber  of  clerks 
or  laymen,  as  King  Henry  had  done,  who  continnally  im- 
pleaded those  who  took  venison  in  their  own  woods,  or  felled 
or  diminished  them  to  supply  their  own  wants.  This  kind 
of  pleading  was  carried  to  so  execrable  a  length  that  if  the 
king's  saperrisors  set  eye  from  a  distance  on  a  wood  belong- 
ing to  anyone  whom  they  thought  to  be  a  moneyed  man, 
they  forthwith  reported  that  there  was  waste,  whether  there 
was  BO  or  not,  that  the  owner  might  have  to  redeem  it, 
though  the  charge  was  groundless."  Oppression  of  this 
kind  is  much  easiw  by  legal  {nrocedure  than  by  force.  But 
Stephen,  like  all  the  others,  did  not  keep  his  word. 

The  use  and  misuse  of  the  kingly  powers  over  the  royal 
forests  was  from  the  first  most  irksome  to  a  people  who  had 
been  unaccustomed  under  their  Saxon  kings  to  any  great 
restraint.  But  in  spite  of  this  the  ohartera  of  the  forests, 
granted  in  succeeding  reigns,  took  the  form  only  of  bye- 
laws  regulating  the  unreasonable  interference  of  the  officials 
of  the  forest  with  the  neighbouring  landowners,  and  appor- 
tioning  the  pannage. 

Each  king  as  owner  of  the  national  wastes  tried  to 
bring  more  land  under  the  forest  laws  and  to  evade  the 
restrictions  put  upon  them.  John's  charter  of  the  forests 
merely  checks  this  tendency,  and  makes  bye-laws  for  hold- 
ing of  swain  motee,  for  collecting  taxes,  for  repairing  fences, 
for  collecting  pannage,  and  for  "foddering"  cattle.  The 
Charter  contains  provisions  that  freemen  having  land  may 
lay  ont  arable  land,  build  a  mill,  make  a  warren  (which 
would  be  most  detrimental  to  the  timber),  make  marl  pits, 
ditches,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  hand,  road  taxes  were 
to  be  collected  in  the  forest,  2d.  n  cart  per  half  year,  4d. 
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per  baggage  hone,  for  persons  trading  in  wood,  timber, 
bark,  and  cbarcoaL 

Bat  as  ^^cnltnre  improved  and  the  area  of  cleared 
land  increased,  especially  after  the  introduction  of  roots 
for  feeding  parposes,  the  nnrestrioted  prefsenoe  of  wild 
animals  near  cnltivated  fields  became  more  intolerable. 
And  as  the  cnltiTation  encroached  nearer  to  the  forest 
lands,  the  breaches  of  forest  law  by  destruction  of  wild 
anitnals,  interference  with  breeding,'  cutting  of  timber  and 
firewood,  and  by  trespass  of  the  farmer's  stock  on  the 
pasture  and  pannage  reserved  for  the  king's  or  noble's 
stock  and  the  animals  of  the  chase,  became  a  real  grievance, 
as  it  occasioned  a  more  severe  administration  of  the  forest 
laws.  In  fact,  the  problem  took  the  fonn  which  it  assomea 
on  all  half-developed  land,  whether  the  farmer  of  crops 
shall  fence  against  other  people's  stock,  or  whether  each 
shall  keep  his  stock  under  fence,  a  problem  which,  as  far 
as  deer  are  concerned,  is  a  very  difficult  one. 

The  forests  remained  for  long  the  retreat  of  broken  and 
outlawed  men,  of  thieves  and  vagabonds  of  all  kinds,  who 
infested  the  roads  and  robbed  the  merchant  or  the  monk 
on  his  jonmey.  It  became  the  habit  for  men  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  society,  who  had  too 
openly  committed  morder,  who  had  plundered  some  un- 
expectedly energetic  person,  even  for  men  who  had  failed 
in  political  or  religious  combinations,  where  failure  was 
attended  with  serions  danger,  to  take  to  the  forests  for 
a  living,  as  men  in  the  eighteenth  century  took  to  the 
road.  As  the  vicarious  powers  who  redressed  the  inequality 
of  wealth  by  robbing  the  supposed  rich  for  their  own  benefit, 
and  occadonally  giving  a  little  to  the  poor,  the  outlaws, 
as  embodied  In  the  tales  and  ballads  of  Robin  Hood  and 
Adam  Bell,  have  given  to  after  times  a  sentimental  and 
picturesque  colouring  to  the  social  life  of  the  middle  ages. 

The  forest  laws  having  long  sinoe  ceased  to  serve  any 
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TiBeful  porpoee,  were  repealed  by  the  Long  Parliament  in 
the  seventeenth  century. 

Poesibly  if  any  imagination  or  sense  of  the  pictaresqae 
were  left  to  ns,  the  etordy  beggar  who  infests  the  casual 
ward  in  oar  day,  wonld  go  down  to  the  fntare  as  a  gay 
and  generous  knight  bent  on  redressing  the  wrongs  of  a 
world  ont  of  joint. 

The  calling,  in  spite  of  the  ballads,  cannot  have  been 
a  pleasant  life,  as  its  discomforts  are  depicted  by  the  man 
in  the  ballad,  "the  thomie  wayea,  the  deep  valleies,  the 
snowe,  the  frost,  the  rayne,  the  colde,  the  bete,"  "none 
other  roofe  but  a  brake  bash  or  twa3me,"  and  snch  meat 
only  as  a  good  archer  could  get  by  bis  bow.  The  very 
hopelessness  of  the  outlaw's  life  and  the  continual  hard- 
ships, drove  him  to  daring  attacks  on  all  within  bis  reach, 
making  all  travelling  extremely  dangeroos.  He  sometimes 
went  so  far  as  to  attack  tiie  towns.  However  interesting 
tJie  life  may  appear  to  be  to  us,  to  the  people  of  their 
own.  days  the  ontlaws  must  have  been  an  unmitigated 
nuisance,  well  worthy  of  the  barbarous  punishments  which 
were  their  end  when  caught. 

n.  Thb  Jews 

The  early  Churob  banned  all  taking  of  interest  what- 
ever on  loans  oi  any  kind  as  osuiy,  the  rate  of  interest 
not  making  the  slighte«t  difference.  Be  the  debtor  ever 
so  violently  necessitous,  be  the  creditor  ever  so  leniently 
generous,  the  assistance  of  a  neighbour  if  yon  helped  him 
in  his  dire  distress  in  famine  or  in  litigation  with  a  powerful 
lord,  was  a  crime  against  the  law  of  God,  if  a  penny  of 
interest  was  taken  for  the  assistance.  The  rate  of  interest, 
1  per  cent,  or  60  per  cent.,  made  no  difference. 

la  the  first  instance  this  was  a  Church  doctrine,  but  as 
law  began  to  exist,  it  was  recognised  as  law  by  the  State, 
the  assistance  of  the  chief  or  kli^  being  gained  by  the 
seizure  of  the  goods  of  usurers  to  his  benefit. 

TVobably  no  other  cause  has  ever  served  in  an  equal 
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degree  to  hinder  the  ftdvstioement  of  nunkmd.  Ab  a  reanlt, 
the  00I7  osee  to  vhibh  the  predoiu  metftla  oonld  be  pot, 
apart  trota  nae  for  onumenta,  <w  as  a  pledge  for  the  repay- 
ment of  loaoa,  waa  for  the  pnrchaae  of  loorative  cAoea,  or 
of  land,  cattle,  and  stavee.  Tlte  doctrine  thus  led  direoUy 
to  the  aale  of  elaree,  to  the  sale  of  all  offices,  both  lay  and 
clerical,  from  the  empire  (o  the  smalleet  jndgeehip,  and 
from  the  papacy  to  the  least  deaitable  benefice.  It 
encouraged  tlw  acoDinulation  of  vast  teacta  of  land  in  a 
few  hands,  and  the  oonaeqnent  increase  of  elaree  to  be 
empk^ed  in  tilli^. 

Works  of  pnblio  advantage  of  all  kinds  were  ne^ected, 
except  when  they  oonld  be  done  by  the  forced  labour  of 
the  whole  oommonit^,  and  commerce,  with  its  attendant 
blessings,  was  hindered  and  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the 
heathen  Scandinavian,  and  Saracen. 

The  necessity  for  avoiding  snch  an  insnSerable  condition 
must  have  been  very  early  felt.  No  doabt  the  law  waa 
commonly  and  frequently  ignored  in  private,  at  the  risk 
of  the  parties  to  whom  the  transactioii  of  a  loan  at  interest 
was  a  necessity.  We  frequently  read  of  the  goods  of  osnrfflv 
being  seized  to  the  nee  of  the  Ung. 

But  a  way  had  tim  to  be  found  for  society  by  which 
publicly  in  the  ordinary  buainees  of  life  the  taking  of 
interest  ooold  be  allowed. 

The  laws  of  the  Church  bound  Christians  only.  Jews, 
predeetined  to  damnation,  might  lend  money  at  interest. 
In  consequence  the  Jews,  excluded  horn  almost  every  other 
source  of  industry,  became  and  have  remained  pre-eminent 
in  affairs  relating  to  the;  investment  of  money,  acting,  until 
the  Cmsades  so  stimulated  commerce  that  Christians  gradu- 
ally ignored  the  Church  law,  as  the  recognised  agents  for 
finding  the  means  necessary  for  all  public  purposes,  for 
equipping  fleets  and  armies,  for  ransoming  kings,  for  bnild- 
ii^  churches,  for  carrying  on  cruBades.  Whenever  a  large 
sum  of  money  had  to  be  raised  for  any  purpose  (as,  for 
instance,  when  Geoffrey,  Henry  II's  natural  son  by 
Rosamond  Clifford,  had  to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
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srohbisliopric  of  York,  or  when  Richard  I  has  to  provide 
a  ransom),  the  Jew  was  tiie  jBoanoier  who  made  the  loan. 

The  co-operation  of  the  Jews  in  affairs  of  great  magni- 
tude was,  as  it  is  to-day,  international,  the  Jews  of  England 
combining  with  the  financiers  of  Spain  or  of  Qermany  to 
make  advances  on  the  king's  crown  jewels  or  ancoUeoted 
taxes,  on  the  baron's  land,  oq  the  archbishop's  inoome  from 
Chnrch  offices,  or  on  the  reatments  and  altar  plate  c^  the 
monasteries.^ 

8nch  an  extraordinary  connection  with  national  finance 
led  to  Ulb  Jew  having  a  special  artificial  status. 

In  England  (and  it  is  to  England  we  most  look  now 
for  all  new  records  relating  to  national  finance,  Scotland 
closely  copying  English  methods)  the  Jews,  with  their 
families  and  their  goods,  belonged  bodily  to  the  king.  He 
might  sell,  mortgage,  or  give  them  away ;  they  carried  on 
bnsinees  for  his  benefit  and  for  their  own,  bat  in  the  larger 
part  for  his.* 

They  suffered  nnder  grievons  disabilities.  They  were 
only  aUowed  to  reside,  or  be  bnried,  or  to  have  schools  in 
certain  special  places,  and  mnst  each  wear  a  badge  on  the 
breast.  A  Christian  might  not  serve  a  Jew,  or  stay  with 
him,  or  suckle  a  Jewess's  child.  By  37  Heniy  UI  the 
Jews  most  celebrate  in  their  syn^i;ognee  in  a  low  voice, 
so  that  the  Christian  should  not  hear  them. 

The  king  conld  fall  back  on  them  at  any  time  of  want 
by  "tallaging"  them — ^that  is,  ordering  tiie  whole  body  of 
them  to  find  a  fixed  snm  of  money,  and  he  conid  take 
the  snm  from  any  one  of  them,  leaving  him  to  recover 
the  proportion  from  his  fellows;  on  non-payment,  their 
persons,  with  those  of  their  wives  and  childmt,  as  well  as 
their  chattels,  ooold  be   seized.'     They  were  apparently 

'  29  HeDiy  It.  Sancto  the  Jaw  ot  St.  Idmnndtbnry,  fined  for  taking 
Id  pledg*  veiiMU  tor  the  wrvJoe  of  the  altar;  another  for  taking  vest- 
menta.     Madox.  obap.  fv. 

■  89  Hear;  II.  The  king  took  a  fourth  of  their  goods;  tllO,  Joha 
took  66,000  marks. 

■  Hanr;  III  borrows  SOOO  mark*  from  Rlohard  earl  of  Cornwall,  and 
mortgagee  all  the  Jaws  In  Bnglaiid  to  him  aa  menritj,  Bdward  t  give* 
JewB  to  his  wife. 
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tallaged  every  year  in  differant  amoonts,  possibly  a  per- 
centage on  the  amonntB  loaned,  aa  well  as  in  large  soma 
on  special  oocaaionfl. 

Bnt  this  was  not  the  only  means  of  profit  which  the 
Jews  brought  to  tlie  king.  Under  Uie  complicated  system 
of  financial  law,  the  extension  and  abase  of  which  more 
than  anything  else  led  to  the  downfall  oi  the  monarchy, 
tlie  Jew  had  to  pay  by  way  of  "fine"  at  almost  every 
torn  for  the  king's  assistance  and  protection.  He  paid 
to  be  allowed  to  be  married,  to  get  a  divorce,  for  leave  to 
reside  in  England,  to  have  his  charter  confirmed,  to  recover 
his  debts,  to  sne  in  the  king's  conrt,  for  licence  to  trade ; 
or  he  was  fined  for  marrying  without  leave,  for  sellLng 
his  chattels  withont  leave,  for  a  defect  in  a  deed,  for  dis- 
charge from  imprisonment.  And  where  the  king  was 
interested  in  the  Jew's  profit,  he  took  fines  of  the  Christian 
for  helping  him  to  recover  his  debt  of  the  Jew. 

There  was  a  special  Excheqner  for  the  Jews,  part  of  the 
great  Exchequer,  with  special  jnsticiars  and  treaaorers. 
Christian  and  Jew  jointly,  the  deeds  relating  to  their  loans 
being  enrolled  on  parchment  and  kept  in  a  chest. 

Special  mles  were  from  time  to  time  made  abont  their 
dealings.  They  conld  take  half  the  lauds,  rents,  and  chattels 
of  a  Christian  in  execution  until  the  debt  was  satisfied. 

Under  such  conditions,  by  the  natural  laws  of  finance, 
the  rate  of  interest  was  very  high.  The  usual  rate  of 
interest  to  the  Jews  appears  from  papers  in  the  Treasury 
to  have  been  2d.  a-week  per  £,  and  often  greatly  in  exoees 
of  that  sum.  It  is  hardly  surprising  that  the  Jews  were 
liaMe  at  intervals  to  dreadfnl  outbreaks  of  violence  against 
them  in  all  parts  of  Europe. 

John  appears  to  have  been  generous  to  the  Jews,  giving 
them  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign  a  charter  of  great 
privileges,  allowing  them  to  sell  their  chattels,  and  to  move 
freely  about  the  country.*  But  late  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III  restrictive  statutes  were  passed  to  their  dis- 
advantage, and  at  the  end  of  t^e  century  the  old  doctrines 
>  PoBsibl;  one  osa«e  of  the  hatred  of  tbe  moiiBBtio  writen  for  John. 
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about  uBuij  began  to  break  down,  and  merchants  of  tbe 
Italian  citiea  of  Lombarcly  became  the  financiers  of  Enrope. 
In  1290  John's  grandson,  Edward  I.,  who  was  financed  by 
these  merchants,  took  the  opportnnitjr  of  expelling  the 
Jews  from  England.  ' 
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THE  DEATHS  OF  KINGS.     108S-1103 

Iv  1083  William  tost  hiB  wife  Matilda,  who  had  acted  ably 
as  his  lieateaant  when  he  was  absent  in  Kormandj:  he 
fell  oat  with  his  son  Robert,  and  was  luuaocefiafal  in  fight- 
ing him. 

Meanwhile  his  jasticnary  or  viceroy  in  England,  hiB  half- 
brother  Odo  bishop  of  Bayenz,  grew  so  powerfnl  that  he 
aspired  to  the  papacy.  He  collected  an  army  which  he 
led  to  Portsmonth,  (Jleging  his  intention  by  meaos  of  it 
of  asserting  his  claims  at  Borne.  Bnt  William  took  no 
risks  of  armies  so  raised  in  Britun.  He  met  and  imprisonecl 
Odo,  arresting  him  in  sfHte  of  hia  priestly  office,  not,  as  he 
said,  as  bishop  of  Bayenx,  bat  as  earl  of  Kent,  a  distinction 
which  lets  in  light  on  the  straggle  now  b^;iiuung  between 
the  popes  and  the  seonlar  rulers  on  "  investitares." 

The  year  1087,  two  years  after  the  great  aorvey,  was  a  year 
of  exceptional  pestilence  and  famine,  very  great  nombem 
being  strnck  down  with  dysentery.  William,  who  was  suffer- 
ing from  this  disease,  was  riding  throogh  the  town  of  Mantee, 
which,  after  a  stabbom  defence,  bad  been  taken  and  was 
being  burnt  and  sacked  by  his  soldiers.  Stumbling  on 
burning  cinders  the  horse  threw  William  forward  on  to 
the  pommel  of  the  saddle,  occasioning  a  fatal  injury.  He 
was  carried  to  Rouen,  where  he  liDig«*ed  for  some  time. 

When  it  was  clear  that  his  end  was  near,  his  son  William 
Ruf us  left  for  England  to  secure  the  succession.  His  other 
sons,  hia  barons  and  churchmen  deserted  the  dead  lion  as 
soon  as  the  breath  was  out  of  his  body.  Hie  attendants  took 
the  opportunity  to  plunder  everything  in  the  house,  and  fled, 
leaving  the  king's  body  stripped  naked  lying  for  hours  un- 
attended.   At  last  a  Mendly  knight  took  the  body  in  a  bai^ 
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down  the  rirer  to  Caen,  wliere  the  bishops  and  clergy  col- 
lected. Bat  it  happened  that  the  town  was  on  fire,  and  the 
procesaion  had  to  pick  its  way  through  the  flames  and  ashes. 
When  the  moamers  reached  the  church  which  William 
and  Uatilda  had  built  at  Caen,  the  right  to  bnry  was  chal- 
lenged at  the  grave  by  a  former  owner  of  the  land,  who 
claimed  that  William  had  seized  his  land  withont  payment 
on  which  to  bnild  the  abbey,  and  demanded  restitation 
before  he  woold  allow  interment.  When  his  claim  had 
been  satisfied  and  the  Church's  rites  were  in  progresa,  the 
deoomposed  corpee  burst  as  it  was  being  lowered  into  the 
grave ;  the  spectators  fled,  and  the  ceremony  was  hurriedly 
ended. 

William  left  to  his  eldest  son  Robert,  who  had  been 
at  war  with  his  father  for  some  years,  the  dokedom  of 
Normao^,  and  his  other  continental  possessions;  to  Ins 
second  son,  William,  he  left  his  English  territories,  and 
to  his  third  son,  Henry,  £6000  in  money,  or,  as  the  chronicler 
has  it,  "  innnmerable  riches." 

William  II  (Bnfiis),  who  had  to  face  at  once  a  com- 
bination of  the  discontented  barons  momentarily  freed 
from  the  strong  hand,  proved  himself  an  aUe  soocessor 
to  his  father.  On  both  aides  of  the  Channel  an  effort 
was  made  by  the  feudal  tenants  to  reassert  tiieir  inde- 
pendence of  the  Crown.  In  England  the  attempt  abso- 
lotely  failed.  William,  a  stem  soldier,  struck  like  his  father 
quickly  and  without  pity. 

But  disorder  continued  in  Normandy,  after  William 
had  reduced  England  to  his  obedience.  Odo  of  Bayenx 
and  other  Norman  barons,  who  had  raised  England  against 
William  in  favour  of  Bobert,  when  they  fuled  fled  with 
their  turbulent  following  to  Normandy,  and  found  a  much 
easier  lord  in  Robert,  whose  qualities  were  rather  those 
of  the  chivalrous  knight-errant  which  the  age  was  begin- 
ning to  develop  than  of  the  great  administrator.  Where 
William  struck  he  temporised,  posedbly  not  unwilling  to 
see  the  amMtions  of  Odo  a  thorn  in  the  nde  of  his  brother, 
instead  of  distarbing  himself. 
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ThiB  situ&tioii  was  a  difficult  one.  Many  of  the  leading 
barons  held  posnasionB  both  in  Enghmd  and  Normandy, 
and  were  able  to  stir  Dp  revolt  in  either  oonntiy  from  the 
other.  Where  self-interest  and  Hlf-preservation  were 
identical,  it  is  nnjast  to  blame  William  for  attacking  the 
tronble  at  its  source  by  invading  Normandy.  This  he  did 
with  effect.  Robert  called  on  his  soEerain  FhiUp  of  France 
for  assiBtanoe.  Bnt  William,  by  that  hasty  jonmey  to  Eng- 
land when  his  father  lay  dying,  had  sooceeded  to  his  father's 
treaanre  and  he  bonght  Phihp  off.  This  first  war  ended 
in  a  treaty  on  the  basis  of  the  atatna  quo  ante. 

Bobert  seems  to  have  been  of  that  generons  natore 
which  shows  a  great  capacity  for  friendship.  When  in 
later  years  he  and  William  Bnfns  were  besieging  their 
brother  Henry  in  the  fortress  of  Mont  S.  Michel,  and 
Henry's  sapphes  of  water  ran  short,  Kobert,  like  a  tme 
knight,  enabled  him  to  prolong  the  defence  and  to  make 
better  terms  by  supplying  him  with  water,  mnch  as  if  a 
chess  player  gave  back  a  qaeen  to  his  opponent.  And 
when  in  lOdl  Malcolm  of  Scotland  made  one  of  his  perio- 
dical Lnvasions  into  England,  Bobert  went  with  Rofns  to 
oppose  him,  and  he  and  fidgar  Atheling  acted  as  peace- 
makers between  them. 

Malcolm  on  this  occasion  ^ain  did  homage  to  the  Eng- 
lish king,  coming,  as  the  Chronicle  says,  oat  of  Scotland 
into  Lothian  io  England.  William  as  he  retomed  reforti- 
fied  Carlisle,  which  had  been  destroyed  l^  the  N<»thnien 
two  hnndred  years  before. 

The  treaty  not  being  kept  by  William  (keeping  engage- 
ments seems  to  hare  been  his  weak  point),  Malcolm  once 
more  invaded  England,  and  once  too  often,  in  1093.  His 
force  was  sarprised,  and  he  with  his  son  Edward  was  killed. 
St.  Margaret,  who  was  then  on  her  deathbed,  had  strongly 
dissuaded  him  from  the  raid.  Her  biographer  paints  a 
pathetic  picture  of  the  sick  queen  at  Edinburgh,  kneeling 
day  and  night  in  prayer  in  the  tiny  chapel  on  the  rock 
whilst  she  waited  for  news  of  her  husband  and  sons,  her 
heart  racked  with  the  fear  of  impending  disaster.     After 
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(he  newB  was  brought  to  her  she  sumTed  Malcolm  bat  a 
few  days,  dyii^  with  Ijie  black  crosa  called  the" Holy Bood" 
pressed  to  her  lips. 

Then  followed  the  reaction  of  the  Celt  against  English 
influence.  Margaret's  sons,  carrying  their  mother's  body, 
barely  escaped,  favoured  by  a  thick  mist,  down  the  sheer 
faoe  of  the  rock,  by  a  precipitous  way  which  in  ordinary 
times  would  not  have  been  attempted. 

The  Southerners  were  driven  out,  and  Donald,  Malcolm's 
brother,  representing  Piotish  ascendancy  and  the  custom 
of  timistry,  by  which  the  brother  succeeded  in  the  place 
of  the  son,  was  placed  for  some  six  months  or  so  upon 
the  throne. 

Bot  racial  feeling  played  but  a  very  small  part  in  war  in 
these  times ;  there  was  another  cause  accounting  largely 
for  Donald's  temporary  success.  The  Norse  colonies  in  the 
Western  Isles,  like  the  British  ooloniee  in  America,  had 
had  their  origin  in  the  emigration  of  the  discontented. 
They  were  loyal  to  the  mother  country  only  if  allowed  a 
very  lai^e  measure  of  independence,  and  at  all  times  they 
were  inclined  to  resent  or  ignore  any  exercise  of  authority 
from  distant  Norway.  The  king  of  Norway,  Magnus  Barfod 
or  Barefoot  (so  called  from  his  habit  of  wearing  the  kilt), 
the  grandson  of  Harold  Hardroda,  was  not  the  man  to  sit 
quiet  and  see  his  colonies  drift  away  from  his  control.  In 
1093  he  had  come  with  a  respectable  fleet,  portly  small  ships, 
a  militia  bound  only  to  serve  for  two  months,  after  which 
they  returned  home,  and  large  well-appointed  ships  which 
served  for  an  indefinite  time.  He  came  not  only  to  settle 
Qp  matters  in  the  Orkneys  and  the  Sndreys,  but  to  regulate 
the  growing  authority  of  Oodred  king  of  Man  who  was 
taking  the  Isles  into  his  hands,  and  to  look  into  affairs  in 
Ireland  and  Anglesea.  Under  his  leadership  the  Northmen 
of  Scotland  and  the  Isles  supported  the  Picts  who  followed 
Donald  as  against  the  Norman  supporters  of  the  sons  of 
Malcolm  and  Margaret. 

Donald's  success  was  shortlived.  Duncan,  Malcolm's 
son,  who  was  a  hostage  in  the  hands  of  William  Bofns,  did 
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feftlty  to  him,  &Dd  was  supplied  with  ft  foroe  of  French  and 
'Bngliah,  with  which  he  went  to  SootUnd  and  drove  ont 
Donald.  But  the  reaction  againat  the  Sonthron  had  not 
jet  spent  itself ;  in  1094  the  Scots  slew  Dnncan  and  took 
Donald  bade  Three  years  later,  Edgar  Atheling,  who 
acted  as  maid-of-all-work  to  the  Korman  kings,  went  with 
a  foroe  sapphed  hy  William  to  Scotland  and  drove  out 
Donald  for  Edgar,  another  son  of  Haloohn. 

After  settling,  as  he  imsgined,  Donald's  affairs,  Magnus 
passed  to  Ireland  and  Man, 

The  history  of  Ireland  from  Clontarf  nntil  the  invasion 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II  presents  few  features  calling  for 
record.  One  king  succeeds  another  in  internal  war ;  mnider 
and  arson  are  the  only  happenings.  Since  Brian's  nstirpa- 
tion,  the  nnqnestioned  sapremacy  of  Ulster  was  lost.  Some- 
times Monster,  sometimes  Ulster,  sometimes  Connanght 
provides  the  ardri  "  with  opposition  "  whose  inflnenoe  on 
the  tribal  qnanels  wavered  with  bis  personal  character. 

Tb»  pitiable  condition  of  the  oonntry  invited  oonqnest 
from  anyone  who  was  strong  enongb  to  enforce  order. 

When  Magnns  came,  Mnrketagh  O'Brien  of  Mnnater, 
Brian  Bom's  grandson,  was  warring  with  Donald  O'Looblan 
of  Ulster  fOT  the  saprema<7,  both  kings  laying  waste  the 
country  and  cattle-driving  over  the  whole  of  Ireland. 
Donald  had  called  in  to  his  assiBtance  Godred  the  king  of 
Man,  who  came  with  ninety  ships  to  Dublin ;  Mnrketagh 
offset  this  by  an  alliance  with  Magnus,  who  coming  to 
Ireland  turned  Godred  ont  of  Dublin  and  followed  him 
to  Man. 

This  Godred  Crovan,  the  son  of  Harold  the  Black  of 
Islay  in  the  Hebrides,  hod  fought  for  Harold  Haidrada  at 
Stamford  Bridge,  and  had  fied  after  the  battle  to  Man  and 
sheltered  there.  A  few  years  later  (1075)  he  brought  a 
fleet  from  the  isles  for  conquest ;  twice  defeated  he  came 
again,  persevered,  and  won  the  island,  inangnrating  a 
dynasty  which  reigned  for  close  on  200  years.  Ftom  Man 
he  made  his  power  fdt  in  the  Isles  and  on  the  coasts  of 
Ireland  and  Wales,  subduing  Dublin  and  part  of  Iieinster, 
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and  controlling  the  narftl  activity  of  these  waters  ontil  he 
was  polled  np  by  the  king  of  Norway. 

Magnos  swept  him  oat  of  the  Isles,  patting  in  his  own 
vioeroys  both  north  and  south,  and  making  Godred  acknow- 
ledge him  for  Man.  In  1095  Godred  died.  As  his  viceroys 
were  murdered  or  molested,  Magnns  repeated  his  expedition 
in  1098,  seizing  Man  and  making  it  his  headqoarters,  and 
from  thence  regulating  his  affairs.  For  the  moment  Godred 
Crovan's  dynasty  had  lost  Man. 

Finding  Edgar  fairly  well  established  in  Scotland, 
Magnns  was  far  too  sensihle  to  be  entangled  in  a  barren 
war.  He  avoided  comphcations  about  the  mainland,  which 
was  of  no  great  value  to  a  distant  naval  power,  by  entering 
into  a  treaty  of  division  with  Edgar,  by  which  Edgar  con- 
firmed to  him  all  the  islands  that  lie  on  the  coast  of  Soot- 
land  between  which  and  the  mainland  he  could  sail  with 
his  rudder  shipped. 

Magnns  had  his  ship  dragged  over  the  neck  or  tarbert 
of  the  long  peninsula  of  Cantyre,  he  holding  the  tiller  the 
while,  so  that  the  Mull  of  Cantyre  as  an  island  remained 
nominally  in  Norwegian  hands  until  the  year  1263. 

From  Man,  of  which  he  made  his  son  Sigurd  (afterwards 
Signrd  the  Crusader),  then  eight  years  of  age,  the  ruler, 
arranging  a  marriage  between  Mm  and  Biedmynja  the 
daughter  of  Marketagh  O'Brien,  Magnus  thoroughly  sub- 
dued the  Isles,  carrying  off  the  earls  of  Orkney  to  Norway. 
He  built  forts  in  Man,  and  sent  for  timber  to  Galloway  for 
the  purpose.  Then  he  went  himself  with  some  ships  to 
Anglesea. 

The  condition  of  Wales  for  many  years  had  been  one 
of  unceasing  civil  war,  the  chiefs  joining  vrith  anyone, 
Norman,  Saxon,  or  Scandinavian,  friend  or  foe,  who  would 
help  them  to  raid  and  plnnder  their  then  immediate  enemy. 
The  country  was  still  being  raided  at  intervals  by  the  North- 
men, St.  Davids  being  so  attacked  in  1077,  the  year  in  which 
Rhys  ap  Tudor,  a  descendant  of  Boderic  the  Great,  began 
his  reign  as  the  Ust  actual  prince  of  South  Wales,  the  part 
which  longest  held  its  independence. 
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The  disorden  and  fonye,  as  they  affected  the  Engliah 
border  conntieB,  had  been  met,  except  for  one  inTaoon  (in 
1081)  in  the  time  of  the  first  W^liam,  by  the  erection 
of  border  oastlee,  and  by  the  grant  of  wide  powen  to  the 
palatine  earh  of  the  borders.  These  wars  became  more 
serioni  at  the  aooeasion  of  his  son,  as  the  earls  of  Shrews- 
bnry  and  Hereford,  rebelling  on  Robert's  behalf  agfUDSt 
William  Rnfos,  did  not  hesitate  to  call  in  the  asnetanoe 
of  the  Welsh  and  to  israge  the  English  ooontiee,  nntil  they 
were  checked  at  Worcester  by  Wolfstan,  the  bishop  of  the 


In  the  ooorae  of  their  cinl  wars  the  Welsh  leaders  in  1093 
had  called  in  in  their  torn  Robert  Fits  Hamon  and  other 
Norman  knights  of  the  border  for  aBsistance  against  Rhys 
ap  Tudor,  their  king.  With  this  asostaoce  he  was  d^eated 
and  killed.  "  From  that  day,"  says  Florence,  "  kings  ceased 
to  reign  in  Walee." 

Of  oonrse  the  Normans  bo  called  in  oooapied  the  land 
and  bailt  oaatlee,  opening  the  way  for  actmal  conqnest 
which  was  only  delayed  owing  to  the  rongh  and  often 
worthless  natnre  of  the  land.  A  war  of  plnnder  and 
encroachment  by  the  border  lords  npon  the  Welsh  gisdnally 
ate  into  the  oonntry,  the  castle  settling  each  strat^o  point 
as  a  base  for  fatnre  adranoe,  and  a  stwehoase  for  cattle 
and  plnnder. 

The  Welsh  now  in  their  tnm  attacked  the  border  fortressea 
with  vigour,  bnming  and  destroying  along  the  line  of  the 
Severn.  As  the  irmption  spread,  and  it  became  clear  that  the 
border  earls  did  not  meet  it,  William  invaded  Wales  to 
put  it  down.  Bnt  the  Welsh,  retiring  before  him  to  their 
monntains,  he  in  his  tnm  retired  withont  sacoess,  except 
that  his  counter-invasion  checked  the  inroads  into  Inland. 
Two  years  later,  he  attempted  another  invasion,  bnt  met 
with  no  better  sncoess,  after  which  he  reverted  to  the  old 
system  of  bnilding  castlee  along  the  marches,  and  encoon^^ 
ing  the  border  earls  and  their  followers  to  encroach  on  the 
lands  of  the  Welsh. 

This  policy  was  more  saoceesfol.    Bnt  in  the  coarse 
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of  their  enoroaoiuneata,  the  Normana  came  in  conflict  onoe 
more  with  their  kinfolk  the  SoandinAvian  YikdngB.  Aa 
MagnoB  Barfod  was  cmiaing  with  hia  fleet  roond  Anglesea 
in  search  of  timber  for  his  castles  in  Man,  he  fell  in  with 
two  earle  who  were  engaged  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Welsh,  Hngh  earl  of  Chester,  and  Hugh  earl  of  Shrews- 
bniy,  the  brother  of  the  Bobert  de  Beleame  who  gave 
Benry  I  of  En^and  so  moch  trooble.  In  the  acrimmage 
that  followed,  Hngh  earl  of  Shrewabnry  was  killed,  as  he 
rode  on  his  war  horse  into  the  water,  like  Harold  at 
Hastings,  by  an  arrow  shot  from  the  ship  by  Magnus 
himself,  which  pierced  the  narrow  eyehole  of  the  helmet, 
an  incident  which  illnstratas  the  accuracy  with  which  the 
men  of  the  bow  in  all  time  could  bit  between  the  joints 
of  the  harness. 

It  was  a  veiy  extraordinary  piece  of  fortune,  as,  except 
for  these  narrow  slits  for  the  eyes,  the  earl  was  clad  in 
armour  from  bead  to  foot.  Magnus  did  not  wait  to  meet 
Korman  reinforcements ;  he  sailed  away  and  left  the  Welsh 
to  defend  themselves.  But  he  retained  a  nominal  supremacy 
over  Anglesea. 

After  this  Magnus  was  oconined  with  war  in  Sweden 
nntil  1102,  when  he  made  his  third  and  last  expedition 
to  Britain. 

Bobert  de  Beleame,  who  had  become  the  earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  Amulf  his  brother  who  roled  over  Dyfed  and 
Pemlm)ke  in  Wales,  made  alliance  with  the  Welsh  princes 
and  with  Morketagh  in  Ireland  against  Henry  I  of  England. 

Magnus  appears  to  have  taken  Henry's  side.  He  landed 
in  Man,  and  again  built  forts,  went  to  Anglesea  and  had 
friendly  negotiations  with  the  Prince  Griffith,  and  finally 
made  a  treaty  with  Morketagh,  who  gave  up  to  him  Dublin. 
The  Belesme  Welsh  alliance  broke  down,  Robert  de  Beleame 
was  defeated,  and  Murketagh  was  glad  to  make  peace  with 
the  power  of  Norway.  This,  however,  was  the  end  of  this 
last  expedition  of  Magnus.  Whether  Murketagh  acted 
treaoheronsly,  or  whether  Uagnus  was  reckless  or  was 
indooed  by  stratagem  to  go  too  far  up  the  oonntiy  with 
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a  few  followerB  U  ancertsin.  Bat  he  was  soirotuided  by 
tba  Zruh  u  he  west  inland  with  a  few  foUowen  for  a  raid 
in  triflter,  and  wbb  killed  witli  all  hia  men,  falling,  as  many 
a  great  fighter  after  notable  viotoiidB  falli,  in  an  obeonre 
akinniali  against  contemptible  foes. 

On  Magnoi's  death  his  fleet  Bailed  back  to  Norway, 
taking  young  Signrd  with  them,  abandoning  botli  their 
new  poflaeesions  and  Biedmynja  as  of  no  farther  Talae. 
Qodred  Orovan's  Bona  reenmed  posaession  of  Man  and  the 
Sndreya,  his  descendants  continaing  to  act  the  part  of 
Maccoa  to  the  rnlera  of  the  adjoining  mainlands,  policing 
the  western  seas.  In  John's  reign,  Reginald,  the  then  king 
of  Han,  was  ao  employed  by  him,  he  like  John  handing  over 
Man  to  Fandolf  to  receive  it  back  as  a  fief,  and  from  a  letter 
of  Henry  III  in  1235  we  learn  that  Olaf,  then  king  of  Man, 
was  similaTly  employed  by  him,  being  paid  for  bis  services 
40  marks,  100  crannocks  of  com,  and  5  casks  of  wine,  besides 
lands  in  Ireland. 

Otbwwise  the  affairs  of  Man  are  of  no  farther  interest 
daring  this  period.  The  daogbter  of  another  Olaf  who  was 
king  of  Man  from  1112-1153  married  Somerled  the  lord  of 
Argyll,  and  the  npfibot  of  all  the  fioctoations  of  power  in  the 
isles  was  that  Somerled  and  Godred  II.  the  son  of  this  Olaf 
agreed  to  share  the  islands  between  them,  Godred  holding 
Man  and  the  Hebrides. 

It  is  carioos  and  onprofitable  to  specolate  on  what 
might  have  been  the  reaalt  if  M&gnas  had  lived,  and,  boild- 
iDg  np  his  naval  eminre  in  the  west  of  Britain,  had  met 
the  Norman  rnlera  of  the  soath  in  a  ooatest  for  snpremai^. 

In  1100  Bnfns'B  end  had  oome.  He  was  banting  in  the 
New  Forest,  which  was  the  favoorite  fannting-place  of  the 
early  Norman  kings  from  Wincheeter.  The  king  was 
killed  by  an  arrow,  no  One  knows  how,  or  whether  by 
actsdent  or  intention.*  His  body  was  pnt  in  a  woodman's 
cart,  and  carried  slowly  to  Winchester. 

'  On  the  momiDg  ot  William's  dealb,  "e,  certain  foreign  monk," 
HalmeHbuTy  tellii  us,  told  one  of  the  principal  cables  of  a  "  atraaiie  uid 
tearful  dMam"  wbi(^  be  bad  dreamt  sboat  th«  king.    This  belnf  repeated 
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Ab  Williun  had  been  a  bftoheloT  nob  at  all  respectful 
to  the  Chnroh,  as  he  enforced  the  forest  laws  in  all  their 
BtriotnesB,  and  aa  he  held  in  his  hands  at  the  time  of  his 
death  the  revmnes  of  the  archbishoprio  of  Canterbnry  and 
of  several  bishoprics  which  had  been  vacant  for  several 
years,  it  is  hardly  sorprising  that  the  Saxon  Chronicle  records 
that  during  his  reign  "the  devil  freqaently  appeared  in 
the  woods  in  a  horrible  form  to  many  Normans,  and  spoke 
much  concerning  the  king,  Ralph  Flambard  (the  twoh), 
his  chancellor  and  head  of  the  ezoheqner,  and  many  others." 

His  brother  Henry  who  was  hunting  in  the  forest  at 
the  time,  rode  with  speed  to  Winchester,  seized  the  treasnre, 
called  together  sach  barons  of  the  court  as  were  at  hand, 
and  in  spite  of  the  agreement  with  Robert,  was  declared 
ting. 

toWlUIun,  b^l&QghiiLg,  said:  "Hb  is  a  monk,  anddreaniB  for  money  liks 
a  monk :  give  bfm  a  bnndred  abilllnga."  Bnt  he  delayed  hin  banting  nnUl 
evening  in  eonnqnenoe.  XiUier  tbe  storr  was  loTeiited  aftei  the  event, 
or,  what  it  more  protiable  in  view  of  William'ii  speecb  and  aotion,  he  bad 
knowledge  (rf  a  oonspiracy  against  bis  life,  of  wbioh  tbe  foreign  monk 
wished  to  apprise  him.  The  story  of  his  death  at  the  bands  of  Walter 
Tynrell  is  not  accepted  by  the  best  historians  of  tbe  time.  He  was  prob- 
ably mnrdenKl. 
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THK   BO&UN   REVIVAL 

As  each  of  the  northern  nations  reoeived  Chiutiamtjr, 
it  took  from  Home  its  doctrines,  its  ritual,  and  its  BjHtem 
of  administration.  Variations  of  ooorse  there  were  each  as 
must  always  exist  with  a  living  faith.  The  chief  differencee 
lay  either  in  ritual  observance,  or  in  the  manner  of  appoint- 
ing to  the  priestly  offices. 

There  would  appear  at  first  to  have  been  no  regular 
rales  as  to  the  ^ipointment  and  consecration  of  bishops. 
They  were  appointed  by  the  chief  or  king,  as  was  the 
nominee  of  Oifa  in  785,  or  they  were  appointed  by  the 
pope,  as  were  Theodore  and  his  assistant  Hadrian  when 
Wighard  sent  by  Oswy  and  Egbert  died  of  fever  in  the 
Uoman  marshes.  And  they  were  consecrated  by  local 
bishops  or  by  some  prominent  bishop  like  Uartin  of  Tours, 
or  by  the  pope. 

But  Rn  tlm  tribes  became  consolidated  into  kingdoms 
under  the  inflnenoe  of  the  papacy,  and  as  the  once  dangerous 
and  valueless  office  of  bishop  or  abbot  qoalifying  for 
martyrdom  represented  and  controlled  wealth  and  acquired 
honour,  the  appointment  of  such  offices  became  of  sufficient 
value  both  to  pope  and  king,  to  make  each  jealooa  of  the 
other's  sole  appointment. 

The  practice  gradually  arose  of  the  king  and  his  oouncil 
nominating  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  sending  him  aftei^ 
wM^  to  Bome  to  receive  the  stamp  of  the  papal  approval 
on  payment  of  fees,  by  some  symbolic  form  such  as  the 
delivery  of  the  pallium  or  hood  of  lambskin. 

The  powers  of  the  pope  or  king  waxed  or  waned  as  the 
papacy  or   nation   was   headed  by   a   man   of  determined 
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character,  snffimently  free  from  wars  witb  hia  neighboiin 
to  aaoert  his  claims. 

So  long  as  the  king  was  only  head  of  confederated 
tribes,  like  Alfred  or  Athelstan,  no  difficulty  arose  nnless, 
as  in  the  case  of  Stigand,  the  palUnm  was  asked  for  and 
granted  by  a  pope  who  was  finally  nnsuocessfiil.  In  the 
rest  of  the  islands,  apart  from  occasional  matters  of  doctrine, 
the  authority  of  the  pope  came  into  play  very  little.  The 
Welsh  bishops  issued  their  own  excommnnications  on 
OGOaaions  without  waiting  for  Rome,  both  Welsh  and  Irish 
bishops  holding  their  oommnnioations  with  Borne  to  a  great 
extent  through  the  mediom  of  Canterbory. 

Bat  when  Enrope  passed  from  these  confederations  of 
tribes,  resting  for  defence  npon  a  temporary  militia,  into 
the  feudal  system,  a  systom  in  which  tiie  holding  of  land, 
then  practically  the  only  property,  land  on  which  every 
nLan  had  his  plaoe,  carried  with  It  the  obligation  to  take 
the  field  for  war,  the  relations  of  the  papa<7  to  the  temporal 
head  took  on  a  very  different  complexion. 

The  vpiritaal  head  of  the  Western  Chnrch  had  himself 
by  the  forged  donations  of  Constantine  aseomed  the  unsafe 
and  unpriestly  character  of  feudal  superior  over  Italian 
lands;  under  the  inSuence  of  this  change  on  the  papacy 
itself  the  appointment  to  priestly  offices  became  no  longer 
the  selection  of  the  best  man  to  mould  and  direct  the 
sforitnal  life,  and  amid  difficulty  and  danger  to  uphold  high 
ideals,  but  exercise  of  a  right  of  patronage  over  offices 
inrolving  the  possession  and  management  of  vast  tracts  of 
land,  nnmben  of  cattle  and  hnman  beings,  rights  of  toll 
over  towns  and  bridges  and  roads  and  hills,  and  accnmn- 
Utted  wealth  c^  the  predons  metals  and  jewels  and  every 
kind  of  material  of  value.  The  bishop  or  abbot  became 
a  feudal  baron. 

It  is  small  wonder  that  popes  and  kings  keenly  con- 
tended for  the  patronage  that  involved  so  much  power  and 
wealth,  or  that  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  they  gave 
offices  to  men  not  as  spiritual  pastors  but  as  political 
adherents,  or  that  they  accepted  bribes  for  gifts  of  so 
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great  vklne,  or  that  the  Bale  of  Chnroh  offioM  both  by 
popea  and  kings  became  a  regular  traffic  in  Wertem 
Eorope. 

In  a  day  when  lending  money  on  interest  was  forbidden, 
BO  that  even  in  the  restricted  trade  of  the  times,  ooin  passed 
only  as  a  oonrenient  token  c^  porohase,  a  valnabie  office, 
whether  it  were  an  appointment  as  a  Insbop  or  as  jnsticauy, 
was  almost  the  only  investment  apart  from  land  open  to 
the  man  of  means. 

Bad  as  this  was,  it  Inoof^t  a  worse  nse  of  the  office 
with  it.  The  incentive  to  investment  is  always  keenest 
where  natu-sl  aSeotion  for  offspring  dictates  it.  The 
bishoprics  and  abbades  tended  to  become  hereditary  in 
children  frequently  illegitimate,  perpetuating  the  very  evils 
ont  of  which  the  keenest  intellects  were  trying  to  atrog^e. 

The  efforts  that  were  made  by  the  high-minded  Church- 
men to  alienate  these  evils  were  onoeasing.  One  wave 
after  another  of  monastic  self-saorifice  swept  over  Eorope, 
monasteries  in  France,  Italy,  and  Spain  in  turn  giving 
birth  to  new  monastic  orders,  ondertaking  vows  of  great 
severity  to  set  an  example  of  good  life  both  to  king  and 
pope. 

The  end  of  the  eleventh  oentory  saw  a  great  outbreak 
of  monastic  devotion.  The  Cistercian  order,  animated  by 
St.  Bernard,  attained  great  heights  of  power,  and  the 
Carthusians  instituted  by  Bmno  at  Chartreuse  set  an 
example  of  appalling  severity.  By  the  rules  of  this  order, 
introduced  Into  Witham  in  Somerset  a  little  later,  no  meat 
was  allowed ;  the  monks  fasted  one  day  each  week  on 
bread,  salt,  and  water;  they  oould  not  go  outside  the 
monastery  without  permission ;  the  little  that  they  ate  they 
ate  alone.  They  slept  alone;  if  they  fell  ill  no  delicacies 
were  permitted  to  alleviate  their  weakness.  The  whole 
system  was  directed  to  subdue  the  body  and  keep  it  under 
l^  all  eelf-abnegation  known  to  man. 

Such  an  order  only  attracted  the  very  highest  rank 
of  thinkers,  and  only  exposed  more  remorselessly  the 
irr^pilar  lives  of  both  popes  and  kings.    Naturally,  too, 
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sQoh  orders  tended  to  exalt  religions  antiiority  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  lay  power  of  the  State,  and  to  align  them- 
selres  with  the  pope  rather  than  with  the  national  king. 
As  they  multiplied,  claiming  incessantly  fresh  prinleges 
and  fresh  exemptions  from  the  law,  it  became  of  greater 
importance  to  the  Crown  that  the  high  officials  of  the 
Church  shonld  be  chosen  from  among  those  who  oonld 
be  tmated  to  sapport  the  king's  authority.  This  was  the 
more  necessary,  as  the  greater  proportion  were  foreigners. 

60  the  first  conflict  in  Europe  between  the  papacy  and 
the  nations  took  place  on  the  sabject  of  inTestitnres — that 
is  to  say,  on  the  power  of  the  king  to  invest  the  bishop 
or  abbot  with  the  property  (the  temporalities)  of  their  offices 
as  feudal  tenants  by  the  performance  of  the  osoal  cere- 
monies which  accompany  the  oath  of  fealty. 

Hitherto  the  ncionsness  of  the  popes  themselves  had 
made  any  claim  on  their  part  as  a  matter  of  sjuritoal  dis- 
cipline impossible.  In  the  tenth  centory  the  papacy  reached 
a  depth  of  degradation  almost  snrpassing  belief.  At  last, 
after  several  attempts  at  reform  by  the  German  emperors, 
after  Otho  the  Great  had  crossed  the  Alps  to  establish  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  to  depose  a  yoong  pope  of  sixteen, 
after  the  Bonums  and  the  Roman  popes  had  poisoned  Ger- 
bert  (Silvester  11,  one  of  the  really  great  scholars  of  all 
time)  and  other  reforming  German  popes,  after  the  papacy 
had  been  sold  ontright  by  Benedict  IX,  who  became  pope 
at  twelve  years  old,  to  Gregory  YI — when  the  cnp  was  foil, 
Leo  IX  appointed  by  the  German  emperor  Henry  III  began 
a  reform  of  the  Ohnrch  with  the  assistance  of  a  monk  Hilde- 
brand,  who  had  been  chaplain  to  Gregory  VI,  and  who 
afterwards  became  pope  as  Gregory  VIL 

The  reform  oontinned  nnder  Hildebrand,  who  directed 
the  polity  of  the  popes  who  were  appointed.  Though  not 
immediately  sncoes^ul,  an  austere  monk  he  made  the 
Western  Choich  a  Church  of  austere  monks.  I  do  not 
say  that  he  succeeded  in  rooting  out  the  ervils  which  had 
grown  up  around  monastic  life  under  a  rotten  papacy ;  that 
was  more  than  one  man,  however  sincere,  could  accomplish. 
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Bat  now  it  wu  the  papacy  wfaidi  set,  if  only  for  a  n 
the  ezamtde  of  a  monl  life  to  the  Christiin  Church,  inatead 
of  ]tuviDg  it  to  individiul  monks  to  nhMnr  the  head  of  th« 
Chorch  I7  their  purer  tires. 

In  1061,  Alexander  H,  the  pope  who  gave  the  banner 
to  William  the  Conqaeror,  was  elected  by  the  cardioala. 
But  the  emperOT,  a  jonng  boy,  Henry  IV,  came  to  Borne 
and  set  np  an  antipope,  Honoriiu  IL  A  confused  war  of 
popes  and  bishops,  monks  and  emperors,  and  baodittt 
barons  ensued.  In  the  end  Honorins  was  driveQ  away. 
Then  in  1073  the  monk  Hildebrand  became  pope  in  name 
aa  well  as  in  reality,  as  Gregory  Vli,  and  began  at  once 
the  war  which  was  to  continne  for  muiy  years  between 
the  celibate  monk  and  the  married  clergy,  between  the 
papat^  and  the  monks  on  one  nde,  aitd  the  king's  barons, 
bishops,  and  married  clergy  on  the  other.  The  points  at 
teane  were  the  right  of  the  national  mlers  to  appoint  to 
sjnritoal  offices,  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  ri^t  of 
monks  and  clergy  to  be  exempt  from  trial  before  lay 
tribunals  for  crime,  and  the  right  of  the  pope  to  depose 
and  ezcommnnicate  the  emperor  or  king,^  Each  of  these 
in  turn  became  the  subject  of  bitter  conflict  between  the 
popes  and  the  kings  both  of  England  and  Scotland. 

'  Af  an  example  of  the  matters  oter  which  the  popes  claimed  jorii- 
dictioD,  Id  1119  Pope  Caliztnt  bold*  a  Coundl  at  Bbeima.  Lonia  VI  of 
France  prefen  a  claim  agalnit  Hour;  1  of  England  of  eeiiiiig  Normaiidj' 
and  bolalDf  Robert  in  priion. 

Hlldegarde,  conntew  uf  Poltlera,  appeal!  against  b«r  repudiation  b; 
her  hiiBband  William  of  Poitiers,  who  was  then  lliing  with  a  third  wife, 
the  other  two  being  alire.  (This  hoat^  old  adulterer  (seTentb  oonnt  of 
Poltlert  and  ninth  duke  of  Aquitalne)  is  said  to  liBTe  oarciad  on  bis  sbield 
the  portrait  of  another  man's  wife,  and  to  have  fomided  an  abbey  of 
Thelema  for  ladies  who  were  not  nans.) 

Oaen  bishop  of  BTreai  ohaiged  Amaliio  with  driving  him  from  hia 
see  aod  barnlng  his  palace.  Amalric'a  ohaplain  replied  by  calling  the 
bifbop  a  liar.  The  French  aide  with  Amalric,  the  NormatiB  witli  Onen. 
The  pope  temporise*. 

Tne  bishop  of  Maoon,  supported  by  many  other  bishops,  obarged  the 
abljot  at  Clnny  with  having  forcibly  deprived  him  of  bis  ohurobes  and 
•ervloes  due  to  him.  The  abbot  replies  that  he  is  subject  only  to  the 
pope.    The  pope  deoides  in  his  own  favour  that  he  most  have  some  footing 
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Inuiiediatel;^  on  Gregory's  accession  war  began  with 
Henry  IV  of  Germany  over  investitnres.  Though  this  won- 
derful drama  ia  outside  British  history,  the  Btmggles  of  the 
English  tings  with  the  papacy  cannot  well  be  justly  judged 
without  some  knowledge  of  previous  events  in  Germany. 
Confronted  by  papal  anathema,  and  in  conBeqnence  deserted 
by  his  feudal  followers,  Heniy  submitted,  as  kings  always 
did  in  those  days,  without  loss  of  dignity,  as  Henry  II  and 
John  of  England  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  did  after- 
wards when  the  weapons  of  the  papacy  were  too  strong  for 
them.  Crossing  the  Alps  almost  alone  in  the  dead  of  winter, 
Henry  appeared  at  Canossa,  a  fortress  in  which  Gregory  was 
staying,  to  beg  for  absolution.  It  was  only  granted  him 
after  he  had  stood  fasting  in  his  shirt  for  three  days  in  the 
deep  snow  in  the  courtyard. 

Henry's  'subnussion  destroyed  for  ever  the  claim  of 
the  empire  to  be  the  lay  overlord  of  Europe.  With 
the  sabmission  of  the  empire  was  involved  the  submis- 
sion  of  all  crowned  heads.  Although  Henry  afterwards 
crowned  his  antipope  in  Rome,  and  drove  Gregoiy  to  die 
in  exile,  his  sabmission  at  Canossa  made  the  humiliation 
of  Henry  II  and  John  possible.  When  the  king  and  his 
barons  were  divided,  the  papacy  with  its  army  of  monks 
played  the  demagogue,  supporting  the  revolting  baron 
against  the  king,  and  ezdting  discontent  among  the  com- 
mon crowd;  when  the  king  and  his  barons  were  of  one 
mind  the  papal  thunders  only  produced  the  Constitutions 
of  CUrendon,  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain,  Pnemnnire,  and 
Provisors. 
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THE  STRUOOLB  OYER  UTPESTITCrRES 

WlLlUH  I,  sl^ongh  he  made  gooi  use  of  th«  Chnroh  to 
forward  bis  pretenBtoiiB  to  the  EngliBh  crown,  never  admow- 
ledged  ita  aathority  to  appoint  his  biahops  or  abbots  for 
him.  AsoBted  b;  LanfraQO,  hU  arohbisbop  and  chancellor, 
whose  inflnem»  was  great  at  the  papal  coort,  he  waa  strong 
enongh  to  maintain  his  position. 

Lanfrano  died  in  1089.  William  Rnfns  did  not  appoint 
to  the  office,  bat  held  the  revenneB  of  the  see  of  Canterbnr; 
in  his  own  hands.  He  wanted  money  for  government,  lay 
government  being  of  greater  impwtance  in  his  eyes  thui 
any  spiritnal  duties  which  might  be  performed  by  the  head 
of  the  Chnrch  in  England. 

At  first  sight  such  a  course  mi^t  seem  to  justify  iJl 
the  arrogance  of  Hildebrand's  pretensions.  Bnt  it  is  only 
fur  to  mark  that  in  those  days  the  archbishop  or  abbot 
was  of  more  importance  to  sodety  as  an  officer  of  the  Grown 
than  as  an  officer  of  the  Chnrdi.  The  bishops  sitting  in 
the  Honse  of  Lords  now  represent  the  times  when  the  great 
ecdesiBstics  formed  the  majority  of  the  great  coonial,  and 
when  all  the  hnsiness  of  the  Crown,  apart  from  fightaug, 
was  transacted  by  them.  Not  only  that,  bat  as  the  greatest 
and  most  wealtiiy  of  the  king's  feudal  tenants,  the  occu- 
pants of  the  great  bishoprics  sometimes  headed  the  armies, 
fortified  the  castles,  and  acted  as  border  vioerc^a.  We  are 
so  aocnstomed  to  see  bishops  racing  aboot  in  motor  cars 
trying  to  cover  their  diocese  for  oonsectaticnB  of  chnrches, 
ordinations  of  clergy,  confirmations,  preaching,  and  officiat- 
ing, that  we  are  apt  to  forget  that  these  were  a  small  part 
of  the  bishop's  duties  in  medinval  times,  to  be  omitted  or 
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depnted  to  otliers  if  inconeistent  with  their  greater  duties 
as  State  officers. 

We  meet  with  many  medissral  bishops  leading  armies 
and  {ailing  in  battle,  the  bishops  of  Worcester  fighting  the 
Welsh,  the  Inshop  of  Durham  and  the  archbishop  of  York 
holding  the  border  ag^nst  the  Soots,  and  the  Idahops  of 
Saliabniy  and  Winchester,  such  as  R(^r  of  Salisbuy, 
1107-113S,  and  Peter  de  la  Roche,  1204^1238,  taking  purt 
in  oivil  war  and  in  the  Crusades.  If  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  headed  no  armies,  it  was  becaose  he  was 
emplc^ed  in  matters  of  goremment  more  important. 

The  superior  clergy  kept  great  state,  and  were  followed 
by  immense  retinaea  of  soldiers,  so  modi  so  that  the 
Lateran  Conndl  had  to  limit  the  number  of  horses  and 
men  which  they  might  impose  on  their  entertainers  in  the 
monasterira. 

Apart  from  all  this,  William,  warned  by  the  fate  of 
Henry  IV  of  Germany,  had  no  special  inducement  to 
appoint  an  arohbishop  who  mig^t  be  a  papal  supporter. 
Certainly  the  refiolt  jostified  Us  action  from  a  worldly 
point  of  view. 

Then,  again,  in  all  disputes  snob  as  these,  although 
the  parties  osed  the  strongest  of  torms,  and  swore  that 
noUUng  could  effect  a  compromise,  they  were  open, 
especially  the  papal  side,  like  politicians  now,  to  ccon- 
promise  from  the  first,  and  to  tiio  inflnences  which  lead 
to  oompromise.  When  in  lOdS  William  fell  very  ill,  and 
in  fear  of  a  deathbed  appointed  Anselm,  the  abbot  of  Bee, 
arohbishop,  and  the  question  of  inTestttnres  came  at  once 
to  the  front  in  »  fonn  whidi  seemed  to  be  impossible  to 
arrange,  William,  knowing  the  papa^,  might  very  well 
believe  that  he  ooold  settle  affairs  by  a  concordat  with 
the  pope  on  snob  a  basis  as  to  leave  matters  very  mnch 
as  they  had  been. 

Unfortunately,  in  Anselm  he  had  selected  one  of  those 
uncomfortable  men  who  will  not  admit  oompromise  of 
principle.  Aneelm  was  one  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  the 
1^,  the  Father  of  Soholastio  Thedogy,  then  the  highest 
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learning  of  the  time,  and  tie  was  a  man  of  most  saintly 
character,  in  close  touch  with  the  greatest  tiiinken.  Like 
all  Booh  men,  to  his  questions  of  principle  be  brought  all 
tbe  petty  points  of  argument  by  which  devoted,  holy,  narrow 
minds  defend  a  chosen  position. 

Tlifl  actual  matter  of  the  feudal  inTestitore  was  settled 
almost  by  force  l^  the  monks  who  desired  his  appointment. 
Bnt  there  were  then  two  rival  popes,  Urban  and  Clement ; 
Anselm  wished  to  go  for  his  j»lUom  to  Urban,  who  had 
been  acknowledged  by  France.  William,  who  had  acknow- 
ledged neither,  refused  to  allow  a  sabject  to  choose  a  pope 
resident  in  France  without  his  leave.  Bnt  to  outwit  Anselm, 
who  had  received  no  support  in  his  oontontion  from  either 
bishops  or  lay  peers,  the  king  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome 
to  bribe  Urban,  and  to  obtain  from  him  the  pallium  for 
tbe  king,  so  as  to  avoid  any  investiture  of  the  archbishop 
with  this  by  the  pope  himself.  In  return  he  acknowledged 
Urban.  As  Anselm  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  take 
the  pallium  from  tbe  king's  hands,  it  was  placed  npon  the 
altar  at  Canterbury,  from  which  tbe  archbishop  took  it. 

Other  quarrels  followed.  Anselm,  being  refosed  leave 
to  bold  a  synod  of  tbe  clergy  to  conuder  mattes  of  Church 
discipline,  such  as  celibacy,  asked  several  times  for  leave 
to  go  to  Rome,  a  request  steadily  refused.  At  length,  in 
1097,  he  went  without  leave,  Canterbury,  for  the  remaining 
three  yeara  of  William's  reign,  being  without  a  head,  and 
the  king  taking  its  revenues  for  the  uses  of  the  nation. 

When  William  was  dead  and  Henry  usurped  the  throne 
he  recalled  Anselm  to  his  assistance.  But  the  old  questions 
came  up,  and  Anselm  once  more  went  into  exile.  A  few 
years  later  they  met,  and  made  a  compromise,  the  king 
agreeing  not  to  invest  with  ring  and  pastoral  stafE  and  the 
archbishop  not  to  refuse  consecration  to  one  who  bad  done 


Over  and  again  in  the  history  of  these  affairs  (a  history, 
remember,  written  entirely  by  monks,  whose  abuse  of  the 
kings  has  been  copied  by  later  historians),  we  meet  witli 
this  Btro^le  between  king,  pope,  and  arcfalnshop. 
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In  each  case,  pntticg  to  one  aide  the  violent  prejndioes 
of  the  chroniclers,  there  vas  mnoh  right  on  both  sides. 

The  papal  position  was,  in  theoiy,  impregnable. 

The  pope,  as  Christ's  vicar  on  earth  in  direct  descent 
from  the  apostles,  represented  a  system  of  morality  far 
above  any  supposed  to  attend  the  actions  of  lay  powers. 
His  appointments  were,  in  theory,  made  strictly  in  the 
interests  of  the  spiritaal  life  of  the  nation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  pope  was  most  often  a  weary 
old  man,  who  had  been  forced  into  his  poet  as  a  compro- 
mise, and  knew  that  he  had  not  long  to  live,  and  that  he 
had  so  real  power  of  reform. 

His  offioe  had  been  secured,  like  an  American  Presidency, 
by  lavish  election  pledges,  most  of  which  he  had  no  inten- 
tion of  falfilling ;  he  was  snrronnded  by  a  crowd  of  office- 
seekers,  who  left  him  no  peace ;  as  fend^  superior  he  was 
generally  engaged  in  wars  in  Italy ;  he  inherited  a  gigantic 
qnarrel  with  the  empire,  and  another  with  the  Greek  Church ; 
he  was  often  at  the  mercy  of  the  Boman  mob,  and  was 
always  compelled  to  satisfy  their  idleness  by  largesse, 
spectacles,  and  amnsements.  He  was  liable  to  be  involved 
in  danger  and  difficnlty  by  men  who  took  their  professions 
of  faith  eerionsly,  and  required  him  to  make  detdarations 
about  abBtruse  doctrinee,  or  to  persecute  persons  who 
differed  from  them  in  matters  of  philosophic  belief. 

And  he  was  always  in  want  of  money,  for  his  own  needs, 
tor  his  nephews,  for  claimants  of  all  sorts,  for  Italian  wars, 
and  for  foreign  a^^fression.  The  bishoprics  and  benefices  in 
all  parts  of  the  islands  of  Britain  were  so  many  articles  of 
commerce,  to  be  sold  to  the  men  who  would  pay  for  them,  be 
they  Italian,  French,  Qerman,  or  Spanish, 

The  king's  poration  was,  in  theory,  impregnable. 

He  was  surrounded  by  enemies  waiting  for  opportnoity 
of  advantage.  He  was  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the 
nation.  Always  engaged  in  war  in  Britain  or  in  France- 
war  in  which  he  mast  rely  wholly  on  feudal  forces — it  would 
be  suicidal  for  him  to  weaken  his  military  power  by  admit- 
ting any  exemption  from  the  symbolism  of  fealty  to  himself 
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in  the  OMO  of  tiie  most  ioflnentul  put  of  his  feadsl  fol- 
lowers, ^e  arohbisliop  of  Canterbnry,  with  an  odvinng 
and  controlling  power  orer  thd  chorolieB  of  both  islands, 
representing  a  unity  of  dominion  far  greater  than  that  of 
the  king  himself,  stood  in  a  pontion  bat  little  below  the 
king  in  the  estimation  of  the  English  people.  To  permit 
him,  the  chief  feudal  tenant,  to  reoeire  from  the  pope  the 
insignia  of  the  office  which  carried  with  it  the  doty  of 
national  defence,  was  to  put  the  safety  of  the  nation  in  the 
hands  of  an  Italian. 

The  king's  snprema^  over  revolting  barons  depended  in 
great  measure  on  the  position  taken  by  the  Choroh.  'When 
in  1173  Heniy  II  was  faced  with  an  overwhelming  combina- 
tion of  home  and  foreign  foes,  he  owed  part  of  bis  safety  to 
the  fact  that  all  the  bishopfl  stood  by  him;  when  in  1215 
John  faced  hia  rebellions  barons  he  was  beaten  becaiua  an 
English  archbishop  joined  hands  with  tiiem  and  led  them. 

Then  the  king  woold  appoint  to  the  Chnich  offices 
Englishmen  with  a  sole  eye  to  the  national  safety ;  the 
pope  woold  appoint  a  foreigner,  speaking  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, living  abroad,  having  no  interest  in  the  ooantiy, 
'  except  to  draw  out  of  it  his  revennes.  The  king's  appcnut- 
ment  would  keep  the  revennes  in  the  conntiy,  and  secnre  a 
fit  person  from  personal  knowledge  to  perform  the  daties. 

Bat,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  king,  himself  a  Frenchman, 
speaking  French,  woald  generally  appoint  a  Norman  monk, 
living  abroad,  to  hold  an  English  diocese  or  an  English 
abbey;  he  woald  sell  the  office  to  anyone  for  a  price, 
without  any  regard  to  fitness,  except,  perhaps,  military 
fitness;  he  would  ase  his  position  as  feudal  superior  to 
sqaeese  ont  of  the  eocleaiastic  money  which  he  would  not 
be  likely  to  obtain  from  a  lay  tenant.  And  though  the 
pope  wonld  appoint  a  foreigner,  as  the  servioes  were  in 
lAtin,  the  common  langaage  of  tlte  world,  spoken  as  a 
living  language  ty  all  educated  men,  hia  want  of  knowledge 
of  Anglo-Norman  dialect  would  not  hurt  if  he  did  not  live 
entirely  abroad.  He  would  not  live  entirely  alR«ad  if  there 
were  any  pickings  to  be  got  in  Britun. 
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The  BrobbiBbop  ot  otber  official  lay  between  tbe  upper 
and  tbe  nether  millstone.  His  beet  ohanoe  to  avoid  a 
crnsbing  was  to  lie  still.  When,  as  with  Anselm  or  Beoket, 
be  raised  bis  bead  and  took  an  independent  coarse,  be 
reoeired  blows  from  tiie  king  and  little  support  from  the 
pope. 

It  wonld  seem  that  a  fair  compromise  between  two  irre- 
concilable political  positions  conld  only  be  obtained  when 
all  three  pwties  left  principles  and  agreed  npon  a  method  of 
living.  Otherwise  the  temper  of  the  king  or  the  obstinacy 
of  tbe  archbishop  brought  about  conditions  which  neither 
benefited  monarchy  nor  morals. 

Tbe  pope  was  rarely  to  blame.  He  was  generally  in  no 
position  to  refuse  a  fair  compromise.  The  tivuble  was  that 
he  could  not  always  get  a  snffioient  consideratioo.  Even  a 
pope  must  live. 

Tlie  historical  deduction  is,  I  think,  that  successful 
solation  depended  then  (as  does  it  not  always  in  political 
matters  ?)  on  personal  character  on  either  side.  When  the 
parties  had  not  sufficient  oommonsense  to  meet  each  other's 
views,  either  pope  or  king  for  tbe  moment  achieved  a  barren 
victory  which  bronght  about  a  strong  reaction.  This  will  be 
more  clearly  seen  in  the  later  straggle  in  Scotland,  Wales, 
and  England  in  the  twelfth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XXV 

THE  BEPOBH  OF  THE  OHTTRCH 

Thk  atro^le  orer  inTestitorea  was  only  the  attractive  foam 
which  alvrayB  fonns  when  the  winds  are  highest  and  the 
waters  most  distorhed.  Beneath  the  foam  ran  a  Btead; 
cnrrent,  canying  all  the  great  minda  of  Europe  in  the 
direction  of  greater  honesty  and  purity  in  religions  life, 
impressing  in  the  Church,  and  through  the  Chorch  among 
the  peoples  who  were  being  banded  into  nations,  the  reality 
of  the  moral  ontloolc  in  life  as  an  ofiteet  to  the  increased 
cohesion  of  physical  force.  It  was  the  Church's  answer  to 
the  outbreaks  North  and  South  of  pagan  enei^,  and  it  was 
through  the  converted  Pagan,  at  least  in  the  North,  that 
the  answer  most  distinctly  came. 

The  movement  produced  great  thinkers  and  saintly 
characters  in  all  parts  of  the  islands  before  it  ran  its  natural 
coarse  of  becoming  a  mere  degraded  instrument  in  a 
struggle  for  political  power.  All  that  was  best  in  men  and 
women  was  enlisted  for  the  work — Lanfranc  and  St.  Anselm 
in  England,  St.  Margaret  and  St.  David  in  Scotland,  Gilbert 
of  lamerick  and  St.  Malacbi  o  Morgair  in  Ireland,  all  moving 
in  the  same  direction  and  actnated  by  the  same  desires. 
But  they  did  not  need  to  use  the  same  methods. 

The  very  efforts  which  resulted  in  the  snccess  of  the 
Iiish  f^inst  the  Northmen  had  destroyed  the  moral  infiu- 
ence  of  the  Church  on  social  life,  and  with  that  influence 
the  national  pride  which  alone  can  protect  against  de- 
generacy. The  religious  monasteries,  so  far  as  they  were 
anything,  had  become  fortresses.  The  monks,  having  no 
national  cohesion,  no  strength  from  the  unity  which  the 
Roman  system  would  have  given  them  ^lainst  the  physical 
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povers  of  the  ever-warring  chiefs,  became  themselTee  either 
the  chaplains  of  the  fighting  men  of  the  tribe  or  fighting 
men  themeelTee.^ 

They  had  obtained  exemption  from  military  service  from 
the  king  of  Ireland  in  799,  which  most  have  weakmied  the 
national  defence  just  at  the  time  when  it  was  most  needed. 
It  is  not  sarprising  in  view  of  this  that  when  the  monks 
weve  driven  oat  of  their  monasteries  by  the  Northmen,  the 
owners  of  near-by  lands  at  the  first  opportunity  seized  on 
the  monasteries,  farmed  the  Unds  and  took  its  revenues, 
and  had  one  of  the  clan  ordained  to  act  as  abbot  and  serve 
the  offices  of  the  monaatery.  The  See  of  Armagh  was  so 
seized  by  a  clan  which  held  it  for  200  years,  one  of  their 
members  during  that  time  being  ordained  and  consecrated 
as  bishop  and  acting  as  the  nna<^nowledged  primate  of 
Ireland,  the  son  succeeding  the  father  or  the  nephew  the 
uncle  in  the  office  through  the  generations. 

Though  from  time  to  time  these  men  are  mentioned 
in  the  Irish  Annals  in  language  showing  that  they  were 
deserving  of  reverence  and  respect,  it  is  plain  that  a  clan 
episcopate  of  married  men,  associated  in  men's  minds  with 
the  lay  claims  and  wars  of  the  tribe,  sn{^rted  by  wandering 
bishops  without  settled  dioceses  in  a  oonntry  yet  subject  to 
tribal  rule,  could  have  no  abiding  authority  over  their  people. 
Such  a  condition  appears  from  the  Annals-  The  Irish 
Church  had  lost  all  political  infiuence,  all  power  to  prevent 
or  discountenance  crime,* 

■  Under  lO&G  Tlffheni&cb  report*  a  battle  between  tba  coioarb  ot 
PBtrlok  (biabop  or  Abbot  ot  Armagb),  uid  tbe  uomarb  of  88.  Floiui  knd 
Oolnmba  (abbot  of  Olon&rd). 

■  Annals  of  Leeh  Ce.  Under  1031 :  "  A  boctioK  by  tbe  eon  of  Boobaidb 
iDto  Ul  Bob&cb  (Ivoagbi  Co.  Down],  when  tbey  burned  CiU-Oombftir 
(Comber  ;  Co.  Down),  witb  its  ontory,  »nd  killed  fortj  clerics,  and 
carried  off  tbirtyokptiTes."  No  oomaeat.  1100:  AboBtlng  by  Marlcetagb 
O'Brien  and  tbe  people  of  the  soath  Into  Oonnangbt.  They  ■-  burned  and 
OToCued  many  obarcbei,  inolnduig  Fatban-mot-Han  (Fahan ;  Co. 
Donegal],  and  Ard-Sratha"(ArdBtrBwi  Go.  Tyrone).  No  comment.  1113: 
"Tbe  stoae  church  of  Ard  Breoaln  (Ardbraooan;  Co.  Meatb),  with  Its 
tall  of  people  wa«  bnnit  by  the  men  ol  Mamha  (Hnnster),  and  niany 
obnrcbes  beiidet  in  Feara-Bi^b"  (Brigla  Plain;  Co.  Heatb).  No 
oomment.  1138 ;  "  The  oomarb  ot  Patrick  (i.e.  biabop  ot  Anoagb :  thia 
wai  Celana  who  appointed  fit.  Malaohi)  waa  openly  profaned  in  bis  own 
pretence "  by  Tigberoao  O'Roaro  and  the  aepte  ot  Leitrim  and  Canm, 
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Ita  poverty  wu  in  ertriking  contrast  to  the  wealth  of  the 
English  monasteries.  The  oomarb  of  Patrick  had  to  go  his 
ronnds  like  the  lay  chief  of  the  tribe,  eating  up  and  colleot- 
ing  his  revenue.' 

And  he  was  more  Incky  than  moat  of  the  other  biehope 
of  the  island  It  may  snit  politicians  to  imagine  that  the 
poreri^y  of  the  clergy  increases  their  efficiency ;  it  certainly 
increases  their  dependence  on  the  wealthy  layman.  Besides 
this,  prior  to  the  Synod  of  Bathbreasnil  in  1120,  there  were 
no  diocesan  divisions  for  bishops,  the  bishops  throoghout 
Ireland  going  to  and  fro  at  their  own  will  or  at  the  orders 
or  suggestion  of  Armagh. 

Possibly  the  refom  of  the  Irish  Church  would  have  been 
delayed  much  longer  but  that  the  Norman  Conquest  of 
Ei^land  brought  Roman  influenoe  again  into  Britain — ^in- 
fluence exercised  by  two  very  remarkable  archbishops  of 
Canterbury,  Lanfranc  and  Anselm-  Still  Rome  was  appar- 
ently as  far  oa  ever  firom  drawing  the  Irish  Church  into 
St.  Peter's  net  by  direct  means.  But  the  neoessary  reforms 
were  brought  about  by  the  rivalry  between  the  Irish  of 
Armagh  and  the  Norse  of  Dublin. 

Dublin,  the  great  trading  city  of  the  Northmen,  was 

•*  Ukd  hit  ntinne  was  plQiicl«r«d  ftod  a  nnnibw  of  them  (UtD."  The  "  eril 
oonseqaeDoe  "  mentioned  was  that  "  thara  was  not  in  Brlnn  auy  sadarlng 
prol«otlon  tor  a  man  thenceforth." 

^e  same  year  the  men  of  Tyrona  and  otheri  Inrade  Down  and  Healh 
uid  bum  "  A^-Troim  (Trim),  with  Ita  ohnrobet :  and  a  great  nnmber  of 
peraona  laffered  martfiijom  In  them."  1138:  "Theabbota'  houee  of  Cill- 
du*  (Klldaie)  wu  ca^ared  bj  the  Ui-Ceirm»elaigh  (men  of  Wexford), 
againit  lh»  oomatb  of  Brighid,  and  bnmed,  and  a  great  part  of  the  oborob 
wu  burned,  and  a  great  many  were  ilain  ^ere ;  and  the  nnn  hsiaalf  wai 
carried  ofi  a  priaoner,  and  pat  into  a  man's  bed."  No  oomment.  These 
examples  ooTer  all  the  dlfisioiu  of  Ireland. 

■  Annali  of  Loch  Ce  (1106),  reoorda  that  the  eomarb  of  Ritrlok  went 
on  a  riaitaCion  of  Tyrone  for  the  flrat  time,  and  "  obtained  hi*  fnll  demand, 
vli. :  a  cow  for  every  aii  peisona,  oi  an  in-(»ktt  heifer  for  every  three,  or 
half  an  oanoe  (>.&  of  silver)  tor  every  fonr,  In  addition  to  many  offerings 
besides."  The  same  date  reoorda  hia  llrst  visilatioa  In  Unnater  "  and  his 
fall  trihate  ot  seven  oowe  and  seven  abeep  and  lialf  an  oimoe  for  evety  " 
oantMd,  s  tenitoir  aboat  tbe  siie  ol  two  baronies. 

Beoordiog  (onaer  1020)  one  ot  the  very  frequent  Iniminn  of  Armagh, 
the  only  aitudes  mentioned  are  tbt  bells,  the  roof  of  lead,  the  abbc^' 
ohariot  and  the  old  preaQhing-obair.  At  the  3rd  I«tet>n  Conooil,  presided 
over  by  Pope  Alexander  HI,  an  Irish  biabop  la  apokeo  of  whose  iooome 
oonaiated  of  the  milk  ot  three  cows. 
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with  Limeriok  aad  Waterford  ontsiije  Irisli  inflnence,  alwayB 
reative  ander  the  jnrisdiotion  of  Annsgh.  In  1040  Sitrio, 
the  king  of  Dublin,  who  had  been  on  pilgrim^e  to  Rome, 
and  had  as  a  convert  &llen  under  the  spell  of  Rome, 
eBtablisbed  a  See  in  Dablin  for  the  Cathedral  of  Christ 
Church,  which  had  been  bnilt  cloee  to  his  fortress  of  Dablin 
Castle.  He  appointed  a  bishop,  one  Doonan  or  Dnnan,  for 
the  See;  bnt  he  had  no  intention  of  allowing  any  inter- 
ferenoe  with  his  bishop  from  Armagh — his  Dublin  bishop 
was  intended  to  be  in  close  connection  with  Rome.  On 
Danan's  death  in  1074  the  citizens  of  Dublin  elected  a 
bishop.  They  applied  to  Lanfranc  to  consecrate  him,  which 
the  archbishop  willingly  did.  From  this  time  the  bishops  of 
Dublin  were  consecrated  at  Rome  for  Canterbury.  The 
towns  of  Limerick  and  Waterford  soon  became  in  close 
touch  with  Canterbury,  though  Waterford  waited  ontil  1096 
before  applying  to  Ansehn  for  a  consecration. 

Where  all  the  great  minds  of  a  centnry  are  working  in 
one  direction,  it  is  hard  to  say  from  whence  the  impetus 
comes  which  produces  the  final  resnlt.  Bnt  whoever  receives 
the  credit  of  the  reform  of  the  Irish  Church,  Gilbert  bishop 
of  Limerick  is  entitled  to  a  prominent  place.  He  was  a  very 
strong  supporter  of  the  Roman  system ;  he  had  spent  mnch 
time  on  the  Continent ;  he  had  associated  with  Anselm  and 
other  great  thinkers.  The  weakness  of  the  Irish  anarchy 
contrasted  evilly  with  the  successive  grades  of  orders,  each 
resting  on  the  other  and  all  dependent  on  the  papai^,  which 
was  the  strength  of  Rome.  In  1120  as  papal  legate  Gilbert 
held  a  synod  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Irish  Church 
at  Rathbreosail,  when  he  divided  all  Ireland  into  24  dioceses, 
which  were  all  except  Dublin  to  be  subject  to  Armagh.  At 
this  synod  Celsna,  the  archbishop  of  Armagh,  one  of  the 
dan  who  had  held  it  for  so  long,  presided. 

Cetsns  was  in  a  difficult  position.  As  a  member  of  the 
family  who  held  Armagh,  reform  was  not  to  his  interest ; 
as  a  monk  who  had  been  brought  up  with  a  generation  who 
felt  the  need  of  reform,  he  was  unable  to  withstand  the 
current  which  tended  to  religious  unity  under  Rome.    On 
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his  death  in  1129  he  nominated  Makchi  o  Morgair,  bishop 
of  Connor  or  Antrim,  who  was  connected  with  Annagh,  and 
had  been  ednoated  at  the  echool  of  the  cathedral,  as  his 
snocessor.  Malacbi,  a  man  like  Aidan,  devoted  to  poverty, 
energetic,  tactfnl  and  humble,  only  accepted  the  nomination 
when  he  had  been  formally  elected  at  a  synod  held  by 
Gilbert  in  1134.  Then  he  assumed  the  office,  and,  after  a 
struggle  which  lasted  some  years  with  the  nominee  of  the 
Armagh  family,  succeeded  in  breaking  the  tradition  and 
bringing  Ireland  in  line  with  Rome.  He  bad  only  accepted 
office  on  the  condition  that  whem  he  had  suooeeded  in  his 
reforms  he  should  be  allowed  to  resign.  In  1137  he  did  ao, 
and  in  1140  he  set  out  for  Bome,  taking  Clairranx,  St. 
Bernard's  monastery  of  the  Cistercians,  on  his  way,  where 
he  left  some  of  his  followers  to  be  instructed  in  the  rulra  of 
the  order.  At  Rome  he  was  made  papal  l^ate  for  Ireland 
in  the  place  of  Gilbert,  who  wished  to  resign,  and  obtained 
acknowledgment  from  Rome  of  Archiepiscopal  rank  for 
Armagh  and  CasheL  In  1148  he  made  another  joomey 
towards  Rome,  dying  on  the  way  at  Clairvaax.  As  the 
result  of  Malachi's  journeys  the  Cistercian  Order  from 
Clairvauz  was  introduced  into  Ireland,  and  Cardinal  Paparo 
as  supreme  legate  held  in  Ireland  in  1152  the  Synod  of 
Kells,  giving  Armagh  the  primacy  and  Ti^Ving  Arm^h, 
Cashel,  Toam  and  Dublin  archbishoprics,  and  dividing  Ire- 
land into  four  provinces. 

The  chief  work  of  Gilbert  and  Malachi  in  Ireland  then 
was  to  free  the  Irish  Church  from  the  dominion  of  the  tribe, 
to  put  an  end  to  the  irr^^laritiee  and  want  of  power  which 
resulted  from  the  system  of  wandering  bishops,  to  introduce 
such  correlated  order  as  woold  enable  the  leaders  of  religion 
to  speak  with  a  united  and  independent  authority  to  sinners. 
What  farther  reforms  of  faults  which  were  not  common  to 
the  known  Christian  world  they  were  called  upon  to  deal  with 
it  is  impossible  to  say.  Lanfranc,  writing  to  Godred  kii^ 
of  Man  (as  the  glorious  king  of  Ireland),  after  Godred  had 
obtained  possession  of  Dublin,  speaks  of  irregularities  in 
marriage,  as  taking  wives  within  prohibited  d^rees,  or 
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relations  of  deceased  wives,  and  even  of  exchanging  wiree : 
in  a  letter  to  Torlogh  O'Brien,  then  Ardri  at  the  same  time, 
he  instances  beddeB  this,  iftier  alia,  the  sale  of  Holy  Orders. 
But  neither  of  these  things  were  peculiar  to  Ireland  or  Man. 
The  main  refonn  of  Malachi  and  his  assessors  was  that  the; 
made  possible  reforms  in  sodat  matters  hy  raiidng  and 
steadying  the  position  of  those  who  conld  speak  with 
anthority  on  snoh  matten.  That  MaUchi  was  a  man  of 
exceptionally  holy  life,  withont  worldly  ambition,  gave  him 
the  power  to  attain  these  ends. 

The  straggle  between  Dablin  and  Armagh  for  pre- 
cedence went  on  throngh  the  centnries,  bat  eventually  the 
sapremacy  of  Armagh  was  acknowledged. 

In  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  days  of  Colomba 
to  those  of  St.  Uai^aret,  we  have  no  record  of  the  Church 
in  North  Britain.  Bat  Margaret  in  Scotland  and  her  eons 
had  to  deal  with  [vooticaUy  the  same  qaestions  as  those 
which  confronted  Gilbert  and  Malachi  in  Ireland.  In 
common  with  the  rest  of  Earope  the  Chnrch  here  gradnally 
underwent  the  change  which  resulted  in  wandering  mission- 
ary bishops  who  owned  no  head  and  belonged  to  no 
oiganization,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  except  the  tribe,  being 
repUced  by  bishops  who  presided  over  organized  dioceses, 
who  were  connected  with  Chnrch  and  State  by  a  twofold 
allegiance,  to  their  metropolitan  and  beyond  him  to  the 
pope  in  spiritual  matters,  and  to  the  king  in  secular  affairs. 

The  difference  between  the  two  conntriea  which  under- 
went the  change  lay  in  the  quarter  from  which  it  came.  In 
Ireland  St.  Malachi,  a  poor  priest  vowed  to  poverty,  the 
friend  of  St.  Bernard,  an  Irishman  brought  up  in  the  Irish 
Chnrch,  nsed  the  Bonun  system,  direct  or  throagh  Canter- 
bury, to  revive  the  authority  of  his  Church  against  the  lay 
tribesmen,  in  whose  hands  the  election  of  bishops  and  the 
management  of  Church  revenues  had  lain.  In  Scotland  St. 
Margaret,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  honourable  secular 
ruler,  urged  the  change  as  a  means  of  ptigress  in  peace  and 
order,  and  for  the  better  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong  Uy  boron.    Amongst  other  resalts  of  the  change  she 
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obtained  the  observance  of  Snnd&y,  So  when  we  have 
^aitt  any  notices  of  Chnrch  matters  in  Scotland,  it  is  to  find 
Margaret  and  her  sons  Alexander  and  David  binding  the 
clergy  to  the  lay  niler  by  lavish  gifts  of  lands,  foonding 
abbeys,  creating  dioceses  and  appointing  bishops  to  them ; 
following,  in  fact,  in  the  footsteps  of  the  kings  of  England 
in  sabmiaaion  to  the  Church  oi^nisation  of  Rome  on  the 
basis  of  a  concordat.  Side  by  side  with  the  diocesan  system 
of  bishops  came  the  replacement  of  the  old  Scoto-Irish 
monastic  system,  which  in  Ireland  to  a  great  extent  held 
its  own  nntil  Henry's  invasion,  by  abbeys  regulated  by  the 
Benedictine  discipline. 

Margaret,  amongst  other  foondations,  had  bnilt  a  monas- 
tery in  Dunfemdine  and  had  restored  lona,  and  after  her 
death  her  eons  carried  on  the  work  of  consolidation  and 
order.  Glasgow  was  founded  by  David  while  Prince  of 
Cambria,  and  Carlisle  became  the  diocese  for  the  part  of 
Strathclyde  south  of  the  border.  During  David's  reign  the 
bishoprics  of  Dunkeld,  Moray,  Aberdeen,  Rose,  Caithness, 
Brechin,  Dunblane  and  Galloway,  and  the  monasteries  of 
Holyrood,  Melrose,  Jedburgh,  Kelso,  Dryburgh,  Newbattle 
and  Einross  were  founded  or  re-oi^nized  according  to  the 
Roman  model. 

The  members  of  the  older  Irish  organization,  who 
acquired  the  name  of  Cnldees,^  were  generally  sqneesed  out 
and  ceased  to  exist.  Very  probably,  like  the  married  priests 
of  Weaaex  in  the  times  of  Edgar,  and  the  Roman  monks  of 
the  thirteenth  century  onwards,  they  had  become  too  closely 
attached  to  intellectual  ideals,  and  to  echemee  for  the 
improvement  of  material  conditione  to  have  an  ennobling 
influence  on  their  timee.  But  like  these  others,  their  story 
has  been  written  by  victorious  enemies.  It  is  sufficient  to 
say  that,  like  all  things  that  cease  to  fill  a  useful  place  in 
the  world,  they  ceased  to  exist.  The  manner  of  their  dis- 
appearance would  seem  to  be  that  they  tended  by  marriage 
to  become  secular,  and  that  therefore  the  lands  and  other 
property  in  their  possession  fell  into  secular  hands  and  were 
>  Probabt;  from  the  Celtic  Cile  Di  =  iemu  Dei. 
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lost  to  tlie  Cbarch.^  The  feudal  syatem  of  land-holding 
introduced  from  the  south,  and  adopted  b;  the  bodies  of 
Normans  and  Sazons  who  drifted  into  the  lowlands  after 
the  Norman  Conquest,  assisted  this  secularization. 

The  new  derelopment  was  accompanied  by  a  gradual 
creation  of  a  parish  eystem,  as  the  new  settlers  set  apart 
tithe  of  the  lands  given  to  them  for  religious  purposes. 

The  amended  episcopal  eyetem  bronght  about  a  new 
difficulty,  which  threatened  to  assume  large  proportions. 
Who  was  to  be  the  metropolitan  of  Scotland? — -jost  the 
same  dispute  as  had  arisen  between  Armagh  and  Dublin. 
St.  Andrews  and  Dunkeld  both  from  early  times  stood  above 
the  other  diocesan  centres,  but  the  dispnte  did  not  lie 
between  them.  It  woe  the  matter  of  consecration  of  a 
bishop  for  St.  Andrews  in  the  time  of  Alexander  I  which 
showed  that  the  union  with  Rome  had  its  thorny  side. 

Alexander  wished  to  appoint  Turgot,  who  had  been  St. 
Margaret's  chaplain  and  biographer,  who  was  prior  of  St. 
Cuthbert's  monastery  at  Durham.  To  make  certain  that 
the  consecration  shonld  be  orthodox  Catholic,  it  was  pro< 
posed  to  the  archbishop  of  York  that  he  should  consecrate 
Turgot.  Canterbuiy  promptly  interfered  and  forbade  it. 
He  claimed  the  supreme  supremacy  over  all  Britain.  As 
King  Henry  of  England  looked  coldly  on  his  claim,  and  St. 
Andrews  was  too  far  off  for  bis  thunder  to  be  fully  heard, 
Turgot  was  consecrated  by  York,  with  a  reservation  of  any 
question  of  metropolitan  authority.  But  Turgot  shortly 
died  (1115),  and  Alexander  rashly  asked  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  to  send  him  £admer,  the  Ghorch  historian  and 
bic^rapher  of  Anselm.  The  archbishop  tried  to  make  the 
appointment  result  in  the  subordination  of  St.  Andrews  to 
Canterbury — a  claim  which  he  might  expect  to  have  realized, 
as  the  Scots  were  the  more  a&aid  of  the  metropolitan  claims 
of  nearer  York.  But  Eadner,  in  his  desire  to  exalt  Canter- 
bury, exalted  its  pretensions  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
muddled  the  affair  and  went  back  to  Canterbury,  and 
another,  a  canon  of  Scone,  was  consecrated  some  years  after 

>  Id  943  Coostantiiia  HI  beeamB  abbot  of  ColdecB  at  Bt.  Andreni. 
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by  Toi^,  reserving  any  qaestion  o£  metropolitan  right. 
The  qaestion  rested  ready  to  oome  np,  when  after  the  treaty 
of  Falaise  the  English  Church  claimed  the  rabmiasion  of 
Scotland. 

In  England  the  reform  of  the  Church  took  altogether  a 
different  aspect.  The  conflict  here  was  always  more  severe ; 
the  authority  to  which  the  Chnrch  was  opposed  was  more 
powerful,  the  opposition  more  united ;  the  interests  involved 
were  of  greater  vatne,  the  issues  more  closely  touching  the 
social  life  of  all  humanity  through  the  clei^.  The  chief 
subjects  of  reform  were  the  usual  ones  of  all  religions  bodies 
for  all  time,  the  marriage  of  the  clei^,  and  the  sale  and 
barter  of  Church  offices  and  of  the  rites  of  the  Church. 
These  latter  matters  were  closely  connected  with  the  right 
of  the  king  to  feudal  investment,  that  is,  to  sell  the  Church 
dignities  which  fell  to  him.  It  was  not  his  acts  alone  which 
mattered.  His  example  was  followed  by  every  baron  and 
by  every  freeman  who  owned  a  living  or  a  right  of  jnreeen- 
tation,  by  every  one  who  had  an  interest  in  any  kind  of 
Cbnrch  property  which  might  be  sold  or  exchanged.  Our 
sympathies  in  this  matter  would  be  entirely  on  the  side  of 
the  Cborch  if  the  popes  had  not  set,  and  did  not  in  later 
years  oontinne  to  set,  the  example  of  the  sale  for  money 
of  all  that  was  most  sacred  in  spiritual  life.  Beformers, 
impartial  and  without  desire  for  worldly  advancement,  were 
needed  to  deal  firmly  with  a  condition  which  in  some  shape 
always  exists  for  a  Church,  ready  to  be  exploited  by  the 
politician  and  the  fanatic  for  the  advantage  of  his  party. 

Such  reformers  were  forthcoming  in  the  persons  of 
Lanfrano  and  Anselm,  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  in 
the  reigns  of  the  three  first  Norman  kings,  two  men  of 
absolutely  opposed  temperaments  working  upon  the  same 
issues.  Which  ought  we  to  place  highest — Lanfiwic, 
cautious,  bold,  tactful,  diplomatic,  far-seeing,  honest,  wholly 
a  man  of  action,  the  great  administrator,  always  able  to  see 
the  other  man's  view,  using  every  opening  for  compromise 
of  quarrel  which  did  not  utterly  lose  sight  of  principle, 
sufCering  and  ordering  individual  injostice  where  it  tended 
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to  human  advantage,  oombinuig  in  a  moat  wonderfal  degree 
the  worldly  wisdom,  and  the  power  of  indaoing  older  o£  the 
lay  mler  with  the  highest  moral  insistency  of  the  ecclesiaBtic ; 
or  Anselm,  gentle,  sympathetic,  child-like,  immovable  from 
an  impoBsibte  position  because  it  coincides  with  a  high 
prindple,  the  great  teacher,  the  keenest  intellect,  the  most 
profound  dialectician  of  Europe,  nnable  to  conceive  of 
compromise  of  any  ideal  of  Chnrch  order,  nnable  to  escape  a 
vulgar  quarrel  with  a  coarse^minded  king,  because  he  con- 
ceived that  he  must  not  leave  for  any  purpose  the  narrow 
path  which  had  been  pointed  oat  to  him  to  walk  in ;  and 
withal  setting  an  example  to  his  contemporaries  and  to  our 
generation  of  steadfast  faith,  of  absolute  purity,  of  loyalty 
to  conviction  without  regard  to  consequences,  of  courage 
undaunted  by  isolation  and  n^ect  ? 

Able  as  William  I  undoubtedly  was,  his  success  in  his 
dealings  with  Church  matters  were  in  great  part  dae  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  coupled  to  a  man  whose  mind  was  oast  in 
a  similar  mould — a  workman  who  could  refine  the  metal 
which  William  mined;  William  11,  not  a  whit  less  able, 
owed  much  of  his  difficulties  to  the  fact  that,  as  Anselm 
himself  said,  they  had  yoked  together  to  the  plough  the 
untameable  bull  with  the  old  and  feeble  sheep — two  minds 
which  by  no  possibility  of  circumstance  conld  be  brought  to 
think  or  act  t<^ther. 

Apart  from  his  quarrel  with  the  kings  npon  investitures, 
Anselm  steadily  proceeded  with  the  reforms  then  thonght 
necessary  for  the  clergy.  The  main  question,  which  was  the 
subject  of  his  legisUtion  when  in  1108  he  was  at  last  enabled 
to  hold  a  synod  to  reform  abuses,  was  the  marriage  of  the 
doTgy.  It  was  not,  as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  the  initiation 
of  a  first  reform.  The  principle  of  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy 
had  been  accepted  as  a  rule  from  Borne  in  England.  But 
between  the  mle  and  its  observance  there  was  a  wide  golf, 
and  it  was  Anselm's  intention  to  bridge  it. 

It  is  hard  to  associate  our  minds  with  the  view  held  of 
the  married  priests  hj  the  Chnrch  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries.     The  problem  is  with  ns  now  and  always. 
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and  oinnioD  is  now  and  always  divided  over  it — a  divimon  of 
opinion  which  is  a  racognition  that  woman  is  the  centre  of 
society,  the  pivot  of  social  life.  Some  men  believe  it  to  be 
impossible  for  the  priest  to  devote  himself  to  the  highest 
interests  of  religiooa  life  if  he  is  distracted  by  the  cares  of  a 
family,  troubled  in  mind  for  the  advancement  of  his  children, 
tempted  to  ni^srdlinees,  to  avarice,  to  want  of  charity  by 
want  of  money  for  his  family.  His  anthori^  is  impngned, 
the  volne  of  his  ministrations  ledoced  by  the  inefficiency  or 
want  of  adaptation  of  hia  wife  as  his  coadjntor  in  parish 
work.  Like  Eli,  the  example  of  his  children  may  paralyse 
his  effcots  for  luefnlness.  Other  men  conceive  that  it  is 
impossible  that  a  man  shonld  sDocessfolly  {H«ach  repentance 
to  the  hiiDUUi  race  from  a  partial  knowledge  of  the  tempta- 
tions  of  one-half  only ;  that  a  man  brought  np  in  the 
absorbing  ignorance  of  womankind,  which  results  from  onr 
separated  system  oi  instruction  (or,  as  it  is  called,  edncation), 
could  have  but  an  aoademic  knowledge  of  the  morals  of  the 
society  which  he  is  called  upcm  to  refcmn.  Woman's  place 
to  him  may  be  the  home,  but  it  must  not  be  the  home  of  the 
man  whose  business  it  ia  to  set  the  standard  of  morals  for 
the  home.  Both  views  no  doubt  have  good  reason  to  support 
them. 

But  it  wonld  be  nnfur  to  Lanfranc  and  to  Anselm  to 
judge  their  Uboars  for  Church  reform  by  any  such  general 
considerations  of  all  time. 

The  resolt  most  apparent  of  the  marriage  of  the  priest- 
hood, which  might  give  ground  for  compelling  celibacy,  that 
the  means  necessary  for  the  subsistence  c^  the  oleigy  might, 
as  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  pass  into  the  lay  bands  of  the 
tribe  or  family  and  be  pat  to  impure  and  improper  nsee, 
does  not  appear  in  England  as  a  cause,  though  as  a  caose  it 
was  almost  certainly  present.  We  know  from  Oiraldns 
Cambrensis  that  100  years  later  he  had  in  Walee  to  fight 
the  retention  of  churches  by  the  family  of  a  past  incumbent, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  England  would  be 
in  any  different  position  in  Anselm's  time  except  in  d^^ree. 
But  in  England  there  were  other  reasons  for  the  reform. 
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The  ccnnpiilflOT;  ctHihiay  of  the  clei^  has  since  the  tenth 
oentnty  been  the  mark  of  the  Roman  as  distingaished  from 
other  Catholic  commnnitieB.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  sonroes 
of  her  strength.  The  married  man  cannot  be  easily  detached 
from  the  nation  in  which  Iiis  family  smronnded  by  their 
kinfolk  bare  their  set  place,  in  which  they  find  their  liveli- 
hood. The  single  priest  conld  be  sent  as  a  misBionary 
preacher  or  as  the  pope's  diplomatic  emissary  to  any  part  of 
the  world  at  a  moment's  notice,  nnbordened  by  the  ties  of 
family  or  race ;  he  owed  allegiance  to  no  one  bnt  to  the  head 
of  his  monastery,  and  through  him  to  the  papacy. 

The  stmggle,  which  tasted  into  the  sixteenth  century, 
was  jnst  coining  to  a  head  between  the  papacy  and  the 
kings  of  the  nations  for  political  power.  But  for  the 
support  of  the  monasteries  snch  a  contest  would  hare  been 
impossible.  They  were  the  pope^s  fortiresses  in  the  enemy's 
country,  playing  the  same  part  between  the  national  king 
and  the  pope  as  the  king's  fortresses  played  between  him 
and  his  barons.  It  is  the  oontrol  of  these  fortresses  which 
causes  the  struggle  abont  investitures ;  it  is  their  possession 
freed  from  the  authority  of  the  bishop  which  girea  the 
papacy  its  power  of  interference.  To  Lanfrano  and  to 
Anselm  the  celibate  monk  was  a  friend  of  the  Church,  the 
married  priest  an  enemy,  a  king's  man.  The  new  canons 
reqnired  the  cleigy  to  separate  absolutely  from  their  wives ; 
if  it  be  neoeesary  afterwards  to  speak  to  them,  they  are  only 
to  do  so  out  of  doon  in  the  presence  of  two  witnesses. 
They  may  not  celebrate  Mass  even  after  this  except  after 
sospensiim  of  for^  days  and  penance  done. 

Whatever  views  we  may  take  of  celibacy  as  suoh,  there 
can  be  no  question  that  the  change  meant  prc^^ress  then, 
even  if  the  Church  confined  the  intellect  d  the  times  within 
bounds  which  were  harmful.  It  delivered  Europe  from  the. 
fear  of  a  theocracy  under  a  caste  of  married  priests,  while  it 
provided  a  set  off  against  the  absolutism  of  the  monarchy. 
The  growing  force  of  national  life  needed  moral  checks 
which  could  not  be  supplied  if  the  cleigy  were  at  the  king's 
disposal.    So  long  as  the  Cburdi  in  the  islands  was  governed 
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by  meiL  like  lAnfniM]  and  Aikselm  these  wm  no  danger  that 
the  aaBnmption  <^  power  by  Borne,  which  remlted  fitRn  the 
ceUba<7  of  the  cler^,  wonld  be  in  any  way  harmf  nl  to  the 
nation.  The  first  neoeasity  for  any  advanoe  of  the  religions 
Ufe  waa  snch  organisatiOTi  of  the  Chnrch  itself  as  would 
ensure  decent  living  among  the  preacherH  of  the  Gospel, 
aeparating  them  as  far  as  possiUe  from  the  men  whose 
hnsiness  was  slaughter.  The  work  had  been  already  done 
for  Bonthem  England  1^  Dnnstan  and  his  fellows.  Bat  it 
had  to  be  done  again,  and  extended  to  the  other  parte  of  the 
islands  by  Lanfranc  and  Anselm.  For  England  these  two 
Lombards  were  the  agents  of  Rome  for  the  reform :  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  as  before,  received  it  through  woricers  who  were 
British-bom.  Uen  can  only  do  the  beet  for  their  own  time ; 
they  cannot  foresee  the  trouble  ia  the  fatore  which  may 
reeolt  from  the  employment  of  good  means. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI 

THE  0BU8ADES 

In  1096  the  opportanity  of  obtaining  Normandy  without 
war  come  to  William.  Pope  Urban  at  Clennont  preached 
the  first  Crasade.  The  adventnrouB  Bobert  dake  of  Nor- 
mandy in  common  with  Baldwin  coont  of  Flanders,  Godfrey 
of  Bonlogne,  Raymond  of  Toulonse,  Stephen  of  Blois  (after- 
wards king  of  England),  and  other  peers  of  France,  wished 
to  join  the  Grasade  if  he  conld  find  the  necessary  means  for 
the  expedition.  William,  the  stay-at-home  man  of  bneineSB, 
qniokly  found  a  loan  of  10,000  marks  of  silver  or  £6666, 
and  received  in  retom  a  mor^ge  of  the  dukedom  of  Nor- 
mandy. Robert,  thus  financed,  started  for  the  Holy  Land, 
making  the  agreement  with  Bnfna  that  in  case  of  death  the 
survivor  shonld  possesB  the  dominions  of  both.  Bat  the 
bargain  was  a  fatal  one  to  him.  After  Bafns's  death  Bobert 
had  to  reckon  with  his  brother  Hemy,  to  whom  he  had  given 
water  at  Mont  S.  Michel. 

The  Holy  Land  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Mohamme- 
dan Saracens  since  the  year  668.  They  were  tolerant  mlers, 
and  gave  the  Christian  pilgrims  to  holy  places  little  cause  to 
complain.  Bat  in  1073  the  Saracens  gave  place  to  the  Tnrks, 
tribes  from  Tartary,  who  had  adopted  the  Mohammedan 
rel^on.  As  frequently  happens  with  perverts,  they  lacked 
the  tolerance  of  the  Saracen.  Pilgrimages  to  Palestine  had 
very  greatly  increased  in  number ;  men  of  repnte  brought 
home  pitiful  stories  of  the  cruelty  and  ill-usage  which  pil- 
grims endured. 

The  stm^le  abont  investitures  intervened  to  prevent 
action,  until  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century  one  Peter, 
called  the  Hermit,  bronght  from  the  patriarch  of  Jemsalem 
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letten  reUting  cmeltiw  inflioted  on  the  Christioiu,  uid 
praying  for  aBaiitaoce.  He  went  through  France  preaching 
a  Crasade,  and  enlarging  on  his  reUtiona  of  the  conditions 
of  the  East. 

Leaving  a  Gemuui  antipope  in  Borne,  Pope  Urban  II 
went  to  France,  where  he  held  a  connoil  at  Clermont  in 
Anrergne.  Here  he  delivered  an  eloquent  address  urging  a 
Cmaade,  which  met  with  f^vent  acoeptance.  The  whole 
andienoe,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  burst  into  the  ciy, 
"  God  wills  it."  ThousandB  were  at  once  enlisted  fw  the 
expedition,  which  the  pope  commanded  should  start  in  the 
next  spring. 

But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  common  men  was  too  geat 
to  wait  for  any  organised  expedition.  A  bnge  crowd  of 
peojde,  without  leaders,  without  provisionB,  withoat  definite 
porpose,  men,  women,  and  children,  whole  families  on  foot 
or  in  their  waggons,  set  out  to  follow  Peter  the  Hermit  to 
the  Bospboms,  the  children  asking  as  they  came  to  any 
good-siaed  town  if  that  were  Jerusalem.  Like  a  swarm  of 
looustfi,  this  multitnde,  guessed  by  the  chroniderB  at  six 
million  people,  traversed  Europe,  dying  by  tens  of  thousands 
on  the  way,  eating  up  the  countries  which  they  passed 
through,  dreaded  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  who  some- 
times refused  them  passage,  sometimes  sold  them  to  slavery, 
and  at  otliers  put  them  to  the  sword.  Of  those  who  set  ont 
onder  Peter  the  Hermit  barely  one-third,  says  Ordericus 
Yitalis,  arrived  at  Constantinople.  Here  they  stripped  the 
lead  from  the  roofs  of  the  churches  and  sold  it,  pillaged  the 
•  palaces  of  the  rich,  and  plundered  on  all  odes.  The  later 
Crusaders  plundered  and  bomt  tiie  Greek  towns,  and  the 
emperor's  cavaliy  hung  on  their  rear  and  cnt  oS  str^glers. 

The  cities  on  the  way  might  well  dread  a  vast  multitude 
which  contained  the  two  extremes  <rf  religious  fanatics  and 
the  criminal  offscourings  of  Europe.  For  many  a  year  to 
come  Crusaders  served  to  relieve  Western  Earope  of  its 
best  and  its  worst;  the  king  looked  with  pleasure  on  his 
neighbour  king,  or  on  the  too  powerful  feudal  noble,  spend- 
ing his  strength  and  wasting  his  resources  in  distant  wars ; 
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the  debtor  fled  from  his  debts,  or  joyed  to  see  hie  creditor 
depart;  men  whose  crimes  had  become  too  much  for  oat- 
raged  society,  men  who  had  tdred  of  the  dnll  ronnd  of  work 
on  the  laud  to  which  the  fendal  system  tied  them  abandoned 
with  the  rdigione  enthusiast  the  privations  of  ordinary  life 
for  the  adventures  and  fortunes  of  an  nnknown  world. 

The  effect  on  the  position  of  the  papacy  was  profound. 

The  Croaades  lasted  fitf nlly  for  about  two  hundred  years, 
from  1097  to  1270.  The  popes  soon  learnt  to  nse  the 
cmsoding  armies  to  rednoe  to  order  the  papal  enemies ;  they 
used  them  for  the  perseontion  of  beretios ;  they  forced  kings 
or  emperors  who  disputed  their  authority  to  take  the  cross 
and  to  leave  their  kingdoms,  unprotected  by  their  personal 
authority,  open  to  the  enoroachments  of  the  papal  emiasarieB, 

In  ^e  place  of  claims  based  on  the  forged  decretals, 
apart  from  disputes  with  the  secular  powers  over  the  form 
of  acknowledgment  for  offices  which  involved  both  religious 
and  national  duties,  the  papaiy  now  stood  forward  before 
Europe  as  the  representative  <^  the  unity  of  Christendom 
in  a  war  against  the  infidel,  as  the  oi^^aniser  of  armies  and 
fleets,  as  the  nmpire  and  conciliator  of  princes.  Henceforth 
the  papal  claim  to  depose  princes  was  backed  not  only  by 
anathema  but  by  physical  force. 

The  effect  on  Uie  states  of  Europe  itself  amounted  to  a 
revolution.  The  kingdoms  and  territories  which  had  been 
a  mass  of  jarring  atoms,  with  no  ideal  save  a  larger  territory 
or  a  greater  power  over  the  neighbour,  gradually  found  with 
each  successive  Crasade  a  unity  in  the  Christian  religion  cf 
which  they  had  not  dreamed.  They  became,  as  it  were,  if 
only  by  the  example  of  the  infidel,  in  a  sense  one  people, 
and  at  the  head  of  that  people,  the  bond  which  made  the  unity 
possible,  directing  ite  energies  and  regolatdng  the  relations 
of  itfl  members  to  the  other,  was  the  papacy.  little  wonder 
that  Henry  II  and  John,  and  even  the  Edwards,  found  a 
wrestle  wiUi  Rome  a  vrork  of  far  greater  diffioal^  and  danger 
than  it  wonld  have  been  for  either  William  I  or  his  sons. 

The  sense  of  Christian  unity  was  deepened  by  emulation 
with  the  infidel,  arising  from  the  discovery  tlut  the  bar- 
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buoiu  East,  as  the  West  had  oonmdered  it,  contained  a 
highw  civilisation  tlian  their  own.  In  the  train  of  die 
retomiug  Crusaders,  after  each  effort,  catne  new  arts,  the 
m&Qofactnre  of  wire,  for  instance,  with  the  new  form  of 
stringed  instruments  which  it  made  possible,  types  of  archi- 
tecture, new  forms  of  dress,  a  fresh  impulse  to  sciences 
of  all  aorte,  medicine  and  chemistry  especially,  a  better 
knowledge  of  gardening,  new  fmits,  flowers,  and  re^tables, 
a  new  stimnlnB  to  astrontHny,  geography,  and  navigation. 
The  Arabian  horse  improved  the  dnmsy  breeds  of  the  West, 
the  tempered  steel  of  Damasona  the  imperfect  weapons. 
Hardly  a  form  of  hnman  exertion  bat  received  a  sadden 
impalse  forward  tiom  contact  with  Arabian  civilisation. 
Commerce,  directed  into  new  and  most  fmitful  fields, 
bronght  not  only  an  enormoos  increase  of  national  wealth, 
bat  that  enlargement  of  general  view  which  acquaintance 
with  strange  lands  and  nnasoal  cngtoms  carry  with  them. 
New  ideas  of  gec^^raphy,  that  most  valuable  and  most 
neglected  science,  b^an  to  stir  in  men's  minds.  In  the 
wake  of  the  Crusader  and  the  trader  came  the  globe-trotter 
with  his  book  of  impressicms,  his  account  from  hearsay  or 
imperfect  observation  of  impossible  habits  of  imaginary 
peoples,  hie  strange  jumble  of  birds  and  beasts  and  reptiles, 
plants  and  minerals.  Borne  of  the  narrativee  of  these  tra- 
vellers are  intereeting  as  antedating  our  supposed  modem 
usages  and  discoveries.  Marco  Polo,  the  Venetian  trader  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  tells  of  a  fountain  of  petroleum  oil 
at  Baku,  and  Sir  John  Mandeville's  travels  contain  an  ac- 
count of  a  public  incubator  at  Cairo.  "  There  is  a  common 
house  in  that  city  that  is  all  fuli  of  small  furnaces,  and 
thither  bring  women  of  the  town  the  eggs  of  hens,  of  geese, 
and  of  ducks  to  be  put  into  those  furnaces.  And  they  that 
keep  that  house  cover  them  with  heat  of  horse-dung,  without 
hen,  gooBe,  or  duck,  or  any  other  fowl.  And  at  the  end  of 
three  weeks  or  of  a  month  they  come  again  and  take  their 
chickens  and  nourish  them  and  bring  them  forth,  so  that 
all  the  country  is  full  of  them." 

And  while  sciences,  manufactures,  and  arts  profited  from 
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this  contact  with  the  infidel,  men's  minds,  in  the  centuries 
of  this  connter-attack  hj  the  Wert  on  the  advancing  East, 
reTerted  to  the  literary  treaaoreB  of  the  Greeks,  a  stndy 
which,  thoQgh  not  immediately  noticeable,  bore  mach  fmit 
in  after  yean.  Bnt,  in  fact,  t^  Cmsadee  were  in  theauelreB 
a  reawakening  of  Europe  to  the  oivilisation  of  the  East. 
Besidea,  the  literatnre,  the  arte,  sciences  and  mannfaotnres, 
which  were  brocght  to  Western  Emxipe  throngh  contact  with 
the  Mohammedan,  were  in  great  part  only  borrowed  by  them 
from  the  Greeks  of  ConstantinojJe,  for  whom,  as  heretics, 
th»  monkish  chronicler  has  snch  a  contempt.  Several  cen- 
turies were  to  elapse  before  the  West  became  folly  olive  to 
its  inheritance  of  thought,  but  the  material  advantages  of 
its  commerce  were  early  grasped. 

A  great  movement  in  society  was  produced  by  the  change 
of  ownership  of  the  land  and  the  more  free  circulation  of 
money  and  money's  value  which  resulted  &om  the  great 
nobles  going  on  these  expeditions.  It  brought  to  the  front 
a  smaller  class  of  men,  who  profited  by  their  absence  or  their 
needs,  leading  to  a  modification  of  ownership  which  eventually 
broke  the  bonds  of  the  feadal  system. 

Much  of  John's  difficulties  both  with  the  Church  and 
the  feudal  barons  resulted  from  the  embarrassments  of  the 
great  nobles  who  had  followed  Bichard  to  the  Crusades,  and 
the  immensely  increased  prestige  of  the  papacy  which  had 
resulted  from  them. 

In  1118  the  Crusades  produced  a  new  order,  the  Knights 
Templar,  half  monk,  half  soldier,  enlisted  to  defend  the 
Holy  Sepnldire.  The  order,  like  other  monastic  orders, 
owed  their  strength  in  great  measure  to  their  exemption 
from  the  ordinary  Episco^  authority.  During  an  interdict, 
for  instance,  they  grew  fat  on  the  fees  for  performing 
bniials  which  were  forbidden  to  the  ordinary  clei^.  But 
they  eventually  became  so  very  powerful  and  wealthy  that 
after  two  hundred  years  of  life,  when  the  loss  of  the  Holy 
places  rendered  the  order  useless,  the  lay  powers  fabricated 
charges  against  them,  and  they  were  plundered  and  deBtewred. 

The  first  Crusade,  in  which  Robert  of  Normandy  and 
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Stephen  of  Blois  both  played  a  very  brillunt  part,  n 
fulmwreetingJeniaalemfromthebandsof tlieinfidel.  Aking- 
dom  of  Jemsalem  was  founded  of  which  Godfrey  de  Bonillon 
became  king.  Bnt  from  variouB  oaoaea  the  pluit  refused  to 
take  root.  The  chief  cause  was  the  same  one  which  at  the 
present  day  leaves  Palestine  in  the  hands  of  the  Turk — the 
miserable  jeaioosieB  and  qnarrels  of  the  £nropean  powers. 

In  1147  a  new  Cmsade,  animated  by  St.  Bernard  and  led 
by  Loms  YII,  the  French  king,  and  Conrad  the  German 
emperor,  attempted  to  nnrse  it  into  life.  This  Cmsade 
acoompUsbed  nothing,  Jemsalem  falling  agun  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidel  in  1187. 

This  was  followed  by  the  Cmsade  in  whudi  Richard 
Coear  de  lion,  Philip  Angnstns  of  France,  and  Frederic 
BarharoBsa  of  Germany  took  part,  resnlting,  not  in  the 
recovery  of  the  Boly  Sepnlchre,  bnt  after  several  years  of 
fighting  tremendons  efforts  and  shamefnl  qnarrels  and 
treacheries  among  the  Cmsaders,  in  the  gain  for  pilgrims  to 
the  Holy  Land  only  of  certain  rights  and  privil^^ 

In  the  fifth  Cmsade  preached  by  Innocent  III,  Britain 
did  not  take  part,  being  ooacemed  in  the  settlement  of 
matters  of  government  at  home.  Bat  in  1240,  Richard 
earl  of  Cornwall,  the  brother  of  the  English  Henry  in, 
made  an  abortive  expedition.  The  two  last  real  Cmsades 
were  undertaken  in  1249  and  1270  by  St.  Louis  of  France, 
In  the  first  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  in  the  second  he  died. 

After  that  the  movement  had  spent  itself.  £SortB  were 
made  from  time  to  time  to  revive  it,  kings  (soch  as  the 
English  Henry  lY)  assamed  the  cross,  and  promised  assisfe- 
ance.  Bat  Eoiope  had  other  things  to  think  of  which  oon- 
oemed  her  more  nearly.  The  long  oonfiict  had  taoght  the 
mlers  other  lessons,  and  the  papacy  had  ceased  to  be  the 
centre  of  unity  for  Emt)pean  endeavour  sb  a  Christian  foroe. 
The  popes  had  abused  the  Crusades  by  using  them  for 
selfish  ends,  until,  when  they  cried  "  wolf,"  no  one  heeded 
them.  The  cessation  of  the  Crusades  coincided  with  the 
breaking  np  of  Christian  unity  in  the  West.  Can  they  not 
be  revived  1 
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THB  LIN£  OF  ALFRED  RETURNS 

AriKE  his  acceptance  hy  the  chief  barons  aa  king  on 
William  Rofiis's  death,  as  stated  above  (page  341),  Henry 
went  to  Westminster  and  was  consecrated  king  hj  Maurice, 
the  bishop  of  London,  making  the  nsoal  oaths  to  govern 
jnstlj,  and  promising  not  to  farm  ont  bishoprics  and  bene- 
fices, promises  which  were  made  by  every  king  in  snccession, 
being  kept  or  not  as  the  king  had  power  to  evade  them. 
Henry  did  not  make  any  concessions  about  the  forests. 
His  charter,  though  it  was  of  no  importance  in  bis  reign, 
acquired  great  repute  when  it  was  brought  ont  in  1213 
before  the  barons  l^  Stephen  Langton,  with  a  view  of 
limiting  the  royal  powers. 

Henry  took  other  measures  to  make  bis  calling  and 
election  sure.  He  at  once  recalled  Anselm,  who  had  spent 
the  last  three  years  in  exile,  and  with  his  assistance  brought 
over  the  English  to  his  side  by  a  marriage  with  Matilda 
(also  called  Edith),  the  daughter  of  Malcolm  and  St.  Margaret 
of  Scotland. 

Besides  their  numerons  sons,  Malcolm  and  Mai^aret  had 
two  daughters,  this  Matilda  and  Mary.  They  bad  been  sent 
to  the  abbey  of  Bonuey,  of  which  their  aunt  Christina,  St. 
Mai^aret's  sister,  was  head,  for  edncation.  There  Matilda 
(tliere  is  nothing  said  abont  Mary)  assumed  the  veil,  not,  as 
she  said  and  as  we  may  safely  assnme,  with  any  intention 
of  becoming  a  nun,  but  as  a  protection  against  the  too  close 
attentions  of  Norman  soldiers. 

When,  bowevOT,  Henry  asked  her  in  marriage,  Christina 
declared  that  her  niece  had  taken  the  veil.  In  view  of  the 
life  led  by  Henry  before  his  marriage  her  reluctance  to  see 
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her  niece  married  to  him  was  quite  intelligible.^  The  matter 
had  to  be  referred  to  Anselm,  who  olosely  iuvestagated  it, 
dedding  Bnally  that  Matilda  was  no  nan.  She  herself  eaid 
tiiat  ahe  wore  the  veil  on  oompolsion  of  her  aont,  and  that 
the  moment  the  aunt's  back  was  tamed,  the  veil  was  torn  off 
and  trampled  on. 

Her  sister  Mar;  was  given  in  marriage  to  Eustace  of 
Boulogne,  the  son  crit  the  Enstace,  brother-in-law  of  Gdward 
the  Confessor,  whose  attack  on  the  citizens  of  Dover  had 
led  to  the  banishment  of  Godwin  and  his  sons. 

Mary  and  Eustace  had  (me  daughter  and  heiress,  Mand 
of  Boulogne,  who  married  StejAen  of  Blois,  afterwards  king 
of  England.  This  Stephen  was  the  son  of  Adela,  who  was 
the  daughter  of  William  the  Conqueror.  The  line  of  Alfred 
throngh  St.  Mai^;aret  and  Malcolm  Canmore  was  thus  repre- 
sented once  more  on  the  English  throne  through  both 
Matilda  and  Mary. 

Undoubtedly  Henry's  marri^e  was  popular  with  his 
Saxon  subjects,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  adding  strength  to 
his  position  as  king  by  election  in  the  place  of  his  elder 
brother  Robert.  The  marriage  secured  bis  northern  border 
against  Scotland,  giving  him  an  ally  in  the  Scottish  king 
against  rebellious  Norman  nobles. 

Matilda's  tact  and  talent  for  administration  helped  him 
over  many  hard  places  in  his  reign.  She  acted  aa  mediator 
between  Henry  and  his  brother,  and  between  Henry  and 
the  pope  when,  as  almost  immediately  happened,  Henry 
fell  out  with  Anselm  about  investitures,  and  she  governed 


outle  of  Ivri,  made  a  treat;  with  Enstace  de  Bretenil,  who  bad  mairied 
Hent^'i  natunl  daughter  Juliana,  and  gave  him  aa  a  hostnge  tha  son  ot 
Ralph  Hareno,  the  govetnor  ot  the  fortreai.  In  eiohaoga  tor  the  two  little 
danghten  of  Kiutaoe,  H«iiry'«  own  gracdohUdren.  Euitace  pat  out  the 
boy'a  eyw.  tmcl  sent  bim  back  to  hla  father,  whereapoa  Henr;  delivered 
up  hla  own  gnnddaDghtere  to  Ralph  Harenc,  who  pnt  oat  their  e;»8  Mid 
oat  off  their  noaee.  He  then  besieged  his  daughter  in  bar  oattla.  She 
■hot  at  him  with  a  crose-bow  bnt  miued.  She  waa  obliged  to  sarrendar. 
Henry  made  her  Jump  oS  the  walla  halt-naked  into  tbe  fosse  ditch  fall  of 
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the  kingdom  as  his  regent  in  lus  freqaent  absences  on  the 
Continent.  She  is  credited  with  efforts  at  road-making 
which  must  have  been  very  badly  needed,  and  with  building 
a  sabstantial  bridge  over  the  River  Lea  near  Stratford,  after 
she  had  been  nearly  drowned  there  while  crossing  the  ford. 
She  appears  to  have  inherited  her  mother's  love  of  magni- 
ficence, with  her  affection  for  the  Choroh  and  her  chari- 
table disposition  towards  the  poor  and  afflicted. 

As  an  example  of  queenly  occnpations  the  chronicler 
tells  how  she  was  found  by  her  brother  Alexander,  the  king 
of  Scotland,  on  her  knees  in  her  apartments  at  Westminster, 
washing  the  feet  of  beggars.  She  suggested  that  Alex- 
ander should  help  her  in  her  work  of  meroy,  but  the 
Scottish  king  had  other  engagements. 

Matilda  bore  her  husband  two  children,  William  and 
Matilda.  Matilda,  ae  a  young  child  of  five,  waa  married  to 
Henry  V,  emperor  of  Qermany,  a  man  of  more  than  forty 
years  of  age,  being  held  in  the  arms  of  the  archbishop  of 
Treves  for  the  ceremony.  On  bis  death  without  children 
she  returned  to  England. 

Henry  could  hardly  have  expected  to  hold  his  kingdom 
in  peace  without  a  fight.  Bobert,  who  had  made  himself 
a  distinguished  name  in  the  East,  came  back  leisurely 
from  the  Cmsades,  stopping  in  Sicily  to  marry  on  the  way, 
and  bringing  with  him  money  to  pay  off  his  mortgages. 
Hostilities  began  at  once.  Henry  garrisoned  the  castles 
of  Normandy  against  Robert,  and  Robert  inrepared  to 
invade  Enghuid. 

The  fleet  set  by  Heory  to  watch  the  coast  and  to  pre- 
vent a  landing  deserted  to  Robert,  who  landed  at  Ports- 
mouth and  marched  on  Winchester,  while  Henry  was  waiting 
for  him  at  Fevensey.  Arriving  at  Winchester,  Robert  was 
told  that  Matilda  was  in  the  city  in  confinement  of  her 
first  sou,  William.  Whereupon  Robert  gave  np  the  assault, 
saying  that  it  should  never  be  said  that  he  began  a  war  with 
an  assanlt  on  a  woman  in  childbed.  He  and  Henry  then 
advanced  to  attack  each  other,  but  when  the  armies 'met 
mutual  friends  arranged  terms.     Henry  released  bis  claims 
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on  Nomundy,  and  Robert  g»T6  ap  his  dum  to  England 
for  an  annnify. 

Bnt,  notwithstanding,  bo  long  as  the  two  coonferies 
remained  under  ralem  who  each  claimed  a  title  to  the 
territories  of  the  other,  peace  was  impossible.  The 
barons  who  held  lands  in  England  under  Henry  were 
barons  in  Normandy  also.  Only  when  John  lost  Nor- 
mandy was  it  possible  for  the  barons  in  England  to  live 
in  peace  withont  looking  across  the  Channel  for  oppor- 
tnnitieB  of  feod  and  plunder. 

Robert  de  Beleeme,  earl  of  Shrewabnry,  who  was  also 
a  baron  of  Kormandy,  fell  oat  with  Henry  and  raised  the 
Welsh  marches  in  rebellion.  Henry  defeated  him  and  drove 
him  across  the  sea.  This  led  to  farther  dispntea  with 
Robert,  ending  in  an  invasion  of  Nonnandy.  Henry,  re- 
fusing to  listen  to  Robert's  overtures  for  peace,  bribed  the 
holders  of  castles  to  surrender  to  him,  and  finally,  in  1106, 
captured  Sobert  at  a  battle  at  Tenohebrai  in  Normandy, 
and  imprisoned  him  in  England  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
Robert's  generosity  and  confidence  received  ite  due  worldly 
reward.  He  has  since  been  called  a  "  weak  "  ruler  by  the 
historianfi. 

The  retribution  for  this  act  followed  like  the  chorus  of  a 
Greek  tragedy.  Robert  had  a  young  son  William,  whose 
part  in  the  quarrel  was  taken  by  his  suzerain  Philip  of 
France,  and  by  Fulk  earl  of  Anjon,  to  whose  eldest  daughter 
Sybil  this  William  was  contracted. 

This  occasioned  war  with  France  and  with  Anjon,  whose 
borders,  as  the  earl  possessed  Maine,  marched  with  Nor- 
mandy to  the  south.  As  a  set  off  to  this  alliance,  Henry 
married  his  son  William  to  Fulk's  second  daughter,  Alice. 
Bnt  when  his  French  wars  and  marriage  festival  were  oon- 
claded,  when  Henry  and  his  sons  were  crossing  to  Engluid 
in  a  calm  sea,  the  ship  in  which  the  young  prinoes  were 
sailing  struck  on  an  onseen  rock  and  went  down  with  all 

This  left  Henry  to  face  Robert's  son  with  no  saocessor 
of  his  own  except  his  daughter  Matilda.    So,  in  1127, 
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Henry  obliged  her,  for  leBBons  of  State,  mnch  agunjBt  her 
will,  to  marry  OeofFrey  the  aon  of  Fnlk  of  Anjon,  a  match 
most  nnpopalar  both  with  NomuuiB  and  English,  in  order 
to  detach  Fnlk  from  'William's  interests. 

The  ill-assorted  match  had  no  sooner  been  made  than  the 
death  of  William,  Robert's  son,  withont  heirs  rendered  it 
iioneoeBaaiy.  The  way  was  left  open  to  Henry's  heir  with- 
ont opposition.  Henry,  who  knew  how  very  nnwillingly 
the  harons  of  Normandy  and  England  would  accept  a 
woman  aa  fendal  snpeiior,  that  woman  partly  of  Saxon 
birth  and  married  to  an  Angevin  enemy,  on  Beveral  occa- 
siooa  called  together  his  barons  to  swear  fealty  to  Matilda 
as  his  sncoesBor,     The  harons  accepted  her  at  Henry's  wish. 

The  Scottish  king  David  claimed  the  right  first  to  swear 
fealty  to  Matilda  as  earl  of  Huntingdon.  He  kept  his  oath. 
The  second  was  Stephen  of  Blois,  Henry's  nephew,  and  the 
third  Robert  of  Gloncester,  Henry's  son  by  Nesta  daughter 
of  Rhys  ap  Tndor  of  Wales.  The  final  result  at  Henry's 
death  in  1135  was  that  Stephen  of  Blois  came  to  Englandt 
and  was  crowned  and  generally  accepted  as  Idng. 
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FEUDAL    KINGSHIP 

Thk  chronicler  who  had  been  aboong  the  Icings  William 
and  his  sons  William  and  Henry  for  the  "tyTMmj"  and 
"  rapacity  "  with  which  they  enforced  order  with  the  strong 
hand,  is  equally  severe  on  Stephen  for  allowing  tii6  disorder 
of  Mh  reign.  If  the  general  condition  al  the  conntry  in  the 
civil  war  that  followed  is  fairly  represented  by  contemporary 
writers  in  the  description  of  a  time  when  "men  openly  said 
that  Christ  and  Hia  sainta  slept,"  every  horror  that  d^  war 
and  anarchy  bring  in  their  train  was  let  loose. 

We  have  no  knowledge  how  far  tiie  general  statement, 
meotioning  neither  place,  name,  nor  date,  was  local  or  general. 
The  accoont  may  have  been  overdrawn. 

The  chronicler  lets  as  know  that  in  the  times  which  he 
describes  his  own  monastery  did  not  suffer,  bnt  entertained 
on  a  lavish  scale. 

Apart  from  his  oath  of  fealty  to  Matilda,  it  is  not  snr- 
prifiing  that  Stephen  fonnd  a  large  following  in  England. 
Himself  a  brilliant  Cmsader,  a  French  noble  of  repute,  a 
grandson  of  the  Conqoeror,  his  wife  Mand  on  her  side  repre- 
sented the  English  and  Danes  through  her  grandmother  Goda, 
the  sister  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  both  the  English 
and  Scottish  through  her  mother  Mary,  the  daughter  of 
Malcolm  Canmore  and  St.  Mai^&ret. 

Looking  back  throngh  the  centuries,  it  seems  by  results 
that  Matilda  and  her  Angevin  husband  were  very  tardy  in 
opposing  Stephen's  usurpation.  Bnt  in  those  days  Nor- 
mandy was  the  key  with  which  to  unlock  England.  Geoffrey 
and  Matilda  must  secure  the  castles  of  Normandy,  must 
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snbdne  Blois,  and  enfiure  neutrality  on  the  side  of  Brittany 
and  France. 

Stephen  had  Bacoeecled  to  Kenry'a  treaaore,  and  ha  was 
able  to  make  snoh  work  for  his  opponents  on  the  Continent 
that  it  was  some  years  before  Matilda  was  snfficiently  secore 
to  ventore  to  attack  him  in  England. 

The  records  of  Scotland,  since  the  day  when  Edgar,  with 
the  assistance  of  William  Rofus,  had  obt^ed  possession  of 
Scotia,  had  been  comparatdvely  peaceful. 

The  son  of  Mar^ret  and  nephew  of  Edgar  Atheling 
conld  not  be  expected  to  hare  a  keen  enthasiasm  for  the 
Korman  kings  of  England.  Bnt  hemmed  in  as  he  was  by 
the  Northmen  on  the  north  and  west,  who,  while  often 
repadiating  the  authority  of  their  lord  the  king  of  Norway, 
had  no  intention  of  Bnbmitting  to  any  claim  of  the  king  of 
Scots,  nnable  to  rednoe  to  any  real  subordination  the  Pictish 
or  Norse  marmoers  (or  earls),  who  did  not  adroit  his  lordship, 
the  king  of  Scots  could  not  afford  lightly  to  quarrel  with  the 
English  king.  It  was  only  as  he  gradoMly  obtained  a  firmer 
control  over  the  mixed  races  of  the  north  and  west  that  he 
took  a  firmer  tone  in  the  sonth.  This  change  did  not  ccune 
at  all  with  the  first  two  sons  of  Margaret,  Edgar  and 
Alexander  the  Fierce. 

Edgar,  aomamed  the  Peeoeable,  had  carried  on  very 
sncoessfnlly  the  policy  of  being  friendly  with  all  his  neigh- 
bonrs,  while  at  the  same  time  makii^  any  little  gains  which 
oonld  be  managed  withoat  expense  or  tronble. 

The  conditions  of  the  north  in  his  time  faronred  this 
policy.  The  mainland,  nominally  subject  to  Norway,  was, 
as  we  have  seen  (pp.  190-2),  gradually  passing  into  the  hands 
of  nilers  friendly  to  the  king  of  Scotland,  acknowledging  his 
supremacy,  while  the  islands  ignored  the  rule  both  of  Norway 
and  the  Orkneys. 

On  Edgar's  death  the  kingdom  was  divided  between  his 
two  brothers  Alexander  and  David,  Alexander  governing 
the  eastern  portion,  while  David  reduced  Strathclyde  and 
the  west  to  order. 

This  was  an  arrangement  which  worked  well  when  the 
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two  brothers  were  harmonions,  admitting  of  heavier  preaBore 
upon  the  men  of  Galloway  and  the  west  than  could  under 
ordinary  conditiooe  be  exeidaed  by  a  sovereign  at  Dunferm- 
line or  Edinbtu^h,  and  making  easy  a  olose  watch  on  Man 
and  the  Northmen  of  Ireland.  Both  kings  allied  thentsdves 
with  the  south,  Alexander  marrying  Sibylla,  a  daughter  of 
Henry  I,  and  David  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  Waltheof  earl 
of  Northumberland. 

As  earl  of  Huntingdon,  David  would  appear  to  have 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  spare  time  as  an  English  baron  at 
the  court  of  hia  sister,  a  much  more  pleasant  residence  in 
those  days  for  a  holy  and  artistic  king  thfm  the  West  of 
Scotland.  How  he  became  earl  of  Hnntingdon  is  not  clear. 
Bnt  it  was  the  practice  of  the  kings  both  of  England  and 
France  to  grant  some  agreeable  manor  to  any  great  military 
tenant  or  neighbour  who  might  at  a  distance  be  dangerous, 
and  l^  this  means  induce  a  residence  or  attendance  at  the 
capit^  and  the  court.  On  Alexander's  death  in  1124  David 
Bnooeeded  to  the  whole  of  Scotia, 

Some  years  after  his  accession,  about  1130,  Angus  Mao- 
Heth,  the  marmoer  of  Moray  and  Ross,  who  claimed  the 
throne  of  Scotland  as  the  representative  of  the  Croebar 
Moray  dynasty,  invaded  Scotland  and  marched  south  to  the 
southern  elopes  of  the  Grampians.  Here,  at  Sbickathrow 
in  Forfar,  not  far  from  the  northern  Esk,  he  was  met  by 
the  constable  of  Scotland  (David  had  introduced  the  Norman 
titles  as  well  as  the  Norman  feudal  organisation),  who 
grievously  defeated  and  killed  him.  His  brother  Malcolm, 
who  had  married  into  the  family  of  Somerled  of  Argyll, 
continued  the  claim,  raising  a  force  among  the  men  of  the 
western  isles,  and  ravaging  the  Scottish  coasts.  His  own 
men  gave  him  up  to  David  (a  ooniment  oa  tribal  loyalty), 
and  David  kept  him  in  prison  for  safety.  In  1156,  after 
David's  death,  Malcolm's  son  renewed  the  struggle  with  the 
assistance  o£  Somerled,  but  was  captured  and  sent  to  join 
his  father. 

Mai^aret's  sons  had  inherited  her  intense  devotion  to 
Gome,  which  covered  Scotland  with  churches  and  abbeys. 
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David  especially  exceeded  all  in  the  profuse  generosity 
with  whicJi  he  endowed  the  Gfanroh  with  lands  and  foimded 
rdigioos  hoiues.  One  foandatioa  was  specially  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  of  Holyrood.  St  Margaret  had  died  holding  to 
her  heart  her  most  saored  relic,  the  bhwk  rood,  a  cinici£x  of 
gold  and  ivory  endoeiiig  a  piece  of  tiie  tme  cross.  The  abbey 
bnilt  by  David  for  this  holy  rood  at  Edinburgh  soon  took  on 
the  name  of  Holyrood  Honse.  The  road  connecting  the  abbey 
■  with  the  fortress  on  the  rock  was  called  the  Canon's  Gate. 

Bnt  David,  that  "  sair  sanct  for  the  crown,"  as  one  of  hie 
descendants  called  him,  was  not  a  saint  only. 

The  holiness,  the  simple-minded  devotion  to  religions 
duties,  which  would  seem  to  hare  distingDished  the  three 
BOOB  of  St  Margaret  who  succeeded  Malo^m,  was  not  ont  of 
keeping  with  courage  and  with  chivalrons  agression  often  ill 
directed.  So  it  ia  not  surprising  that  before  Matilda  could 
fight  her  way  into  England,  David,  who  had  esponsed  her 
cause  as  against  the  husband  of  his  grand-niece  Maud  of 
Boulogne,  twice  invaded  England  on  her  behalf. 

The  first  expedition,  soon  after  Stephen's  accession,  in 
which  David,  advancing  south,  was  faced  by  Stephen  with 
hia  army,  partook  more  of  the  character  of  what  we  should 
term  in  modem  times  an  armed  demonstration,  each  seeii^ 
how  far  he  could  frighten  the  other.  As  Stephen  had  too 
much  on  his  hands  elsewhere  to  wish  for  any  trial  of  force, 
a  temporary  agreement  was  reached  as  to  the  Scottish 
claims  in  EngUnd,  and  other  questions  were  shelved.  But 
in  1138  David  again  invaded  England  in  force. 

This  was  no  mere  raid.  The  huge  mixed  force  which 
David  led  partook  of  the  character  of  that  combination  which 
was  defeated  by  Athelstan  at  Bmnanhurg  in  937. 

Not  only  the  Rets  of  Scotia  and  Galloway,  but  the 
Northmen  of  the  north  and  west,  and  almost  certainly  of 
Ireland  and  Man  as  well,  were  there.  The  Northmen  had 
no  concern  in  David's  qoarrel ;  their  presence  in  his  army 
was  a  protest  of  fear  against  the  steady  encroachment  of 
Norman  England,  and  an  expectation  of  plunder. 

With  David  was  a  amall  body  of  Stucons  ood  Normans 
2b 
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in  armour,  refngen  from  Eogland  resident  in  Scotland,  bnt 
the  greater  part  of  his  force  was  an  aBaemblage  of  half- 
armed  tribal  fighting  men,  nnder  no  discipline,  who  conld 
neither  be  employed  La  any  military  manoBuvres,  nor  be 
trusted  to  obey  any  orders  bnt  thoee  of  their  local 
ohiefs. 

Stephen  was  too  mnoh  concerned  io  the  eonth  of  England 
to  be  able  to  meet  thia  horde  with  his  armiee.  Archbishop 
Thorstan  of  York,  after  vain  effco^  to  cheok  David's  army 
by  appeals  to  religion,  collected  a  little  band  of  Norman 
knights  for  defence,  and  sent  two  of  them,  Robert  de  Brace 
and  Bernard  de  Baliol,  to  treat  with  David.  They  were 
nnsaocessfnl,  and  the  Kormans  prepared  for  battle  at 
Northallerton.  They  drew  op  ronnd  a  wagon  in  which 
was  set  np  a  hnge  pole  on  which  hong  varioas  banners 
of  the  saints,  with  relics,  and  at  the  top  the  host.  Ronnd 
this  compact  body  of  men  in  annoor  David's  tribal  levies 
sni^^  and  chai^j^  without  effect,  while  the  arrows  of  the 
English  archers  created  coofnsion  in  the  mob,  which  in  the 
end  broke  up  and  withdrew  with  great  loss.  This  was 
called  the  Battle  of  the  Standard. 

The  Piota,  the  English  of  Lothian,  and  the  Northmen 
of  the  Isles  and  the  north  partook  of  the  comradeship  which 
comes  to  all  men  who  have  faced  death  side  by  side  in 
battle.  Henceforth  England  could  not  count  on  the  in- 
ternal divisions  of  race  which  had  hitherto  weakened  the 
Scottish  king. 

Some  defeats  have  equal  effect  with  victory.  This  one 
could  not  have  been  so  very  serious,  sa  David  did  not  leave 
England  but  retreated  north,  and  besieged  Wark  Castle. 
In  the  next  year  Stephen  was  glad  to  make  a  treaty,  giving 
David  possession  of  Northumberland,  to  secure  nentrality 
until  he,  Stephen,  was  ready  again  tc  attack  him. 

The  condition  of  affairs  iu  Wales  was  equally  serious 
to  Stephen.  Henry  had  been  more  successful  than  his 
brother  William  in  his  wars  with  the  Welsh.  The  process 
of  corromon  was  telling,  as  the  border  lands  were  held  more 
strongly  and  the  castles  multiplied.      Henry  had  planted 
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colonifiB  of  FlemiDgB,  who  had  beeo  forced  to  emigr&te  by 
innndatioii  of  the  sea,  or  who  had  followed  the  Conqueror 
to  Eh^land  as  mercenariee,  in  Pembrokeshire  in  South 
Walea,  to  take  the  Welsh  in  the  rear,  and  he  led  armiea 
into  Wales  in  1114  and  1121,  to  receive  their  evidenoee  of 
Bnbmiasion,  hostages  and  cattle. 

But  immediately  upon  hia  death  the  Welsh  borst  out 
and  overcame  the  whole  border  coontry,  slaying  and  hom- 
ing. The  Normans  at  first  were  entirely  overwhelmed; 
their  parties  were  cut  off  in  detail,  their  strongholds  burnt, 
and  their  cattle  and  crops  destroyed.  In  the  Burprises  and 
combats  and  acts  of  valour,  the  account  reads  like  a  war 
in  Afghanistan. 

Ridiard  Fitz  Gilbert,  earl  of  Clare,  passing  unarmed 
through  the  country  to  his  castle  with  a  few  attendants, 
relying  on  the  good  feeling  which  existed  between  himself 
and  the  Welsh,  was  surprised  and  killed  in  an  ambosh.  The 
Welsh  then  over-ran  all  his  possessions  and  attacked  his 
castle. 

His  widow  defended  it  with  spirit,  but  provisions  ran 
short,  and  her  position  became  very  dangerous.  Hearing 
of  this,  Milo  earl  of  Gloucester,  with  a  very  small  force, 
passing  through  the  least  freqnented  passes,  fell  suddenly 
on  the  besiegers,  and  for  the  time  relieved  the  castle. 

On  the  Welsh  part  Gwenlliant,  the  wife  of  Griffith, 
prince  of  Dinevnr,  in  her  hnsband'H  absence,  led  a  foray 
against  the  Normans.  Bat  she  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 
and  put  to  death. 

Later  in  the  year  1136,  both  sides  collected  their  force« 
for  a  decisive  battle,  which  was  fought  at  Cardigan,  resnlt- 
ing  in  the  defeat  of  the  Normans,  who,  it  is  said,  left  three 
thousand  on  the  field.  The  bridge  over  the  Teivy  tn-eaking 
down  with  the  weight  of  men  and  horses,  many  were  drowned. 
After  this  the  Normans,  demoralised,  confined  themselves 
to  holding  the  castles ;  reinforoemente  sent  proved  insnffi- 
oient,  or  were  beaten  in  the  field;  and  Stephen  was  too 
busy  holding  bis  own  in  England  to  invade  Wales. 

The  Welsh  turned   their  arms  against  the  Flemings, 
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contaDned  their  depredations  and  bnmiogs,  aod  joined  the 
forcea  in  En^and  which  fonght  against  Stephen. 

Bat  the^  conld  not  refrain  from  oivil  war.  Mere  snocess 
against  the  Normans,  with  the  respite  which  it  gave  from 
pressnre  from  without  was  HnfScient  to  start  quarrels  between 
the  princes,  who  hired  Irish  mercenaries  against  each  other. 
When  they  did  fight  against  the  Normans,  they  carried 
home  their  plunder  withoat  attempting  to  follow  np  thedr 
victories.  No  one  of  the  prinoes  oonld  submit  to  the  other 
as  leader.  The  net  resnlt  of  the  Welsh  wars  in  Stephen's 
time  was  that  some  castles  were  taken  that  commanded 
ooantry,  bnt  that  the  Welsh  were  as  far  as  ever  from 
achieving  independence  of  the  English  kii^. 

In  1142  Cadwallader,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Gwenlliant, 
having  on  hand  a  war  with  bis  brother  Owen  Gwynneth  of 
Monmouth,  hired  a  fleet  of  the  Northmen  of  Ireland  and  the 
Isles,  and  apparently  fell  on  Man,  for  Olaf  the  king  of  Man 
remembered  bis  sabmission  to  Norway,  and  hastily  sent  his 
son  to  do  fealty  to  the  Norwegian  king. 

When  in  1140  the  Empress  Matilda  landed  in  England, 
there  came  to  her  assistance  a  great  power  in  the  person  of 
her  brother  Robert,  earl  of  Qloncester. 

Henry  I,  after  a  fashion  not  uncommon  in  those  days  for 
unmarried  men,  a  fashion  encouraged  by  the  attempts  of  the 
papacy  to  force  celibacy  on  a  married  clergy,  bad,  before  his 
marriage  with  Matilda,  lived  as  man  and  wife  with  (among 
others)  Nesta,  the  daughter  of  Rhys  ap  Tndor,  the  last  king 
of  Wales.  She  had  borne  him  several  children,  of  whom 
Robert  of  Gloucester  was  one. 

Nesta's  after  story  is  an  important  link  in  British  his- 
tory.* When  Henry  married,  he  gave  Nesta  in  marriage  to 
a  Norman  Welsh  noble,  Gerald  de  Windesor,  the  Norman 
in  diarge  of  Pembroke  Castle.  By  Gerald,  Nesta  bad 
several  sons. 

One  Owen  ap  Cadogan,  wishing  to  obtain  possession  of 
Nesta,  gained  admission  to  the  castle,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
in  the  confnsion  which  followed  carried  her  oft  with  her 
'  See  pedigTM  of  desoenduiU  of  Nesta,  p.  S79. 
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children  among  other  plunder.  The  children  were  after> 
wards  returned,  bnt  Neeta  lived  with  her  new  lord.  Later 
she  married  Stephen,  the  Castellan  of  Abertiv;,  by  whom 
she  also  had  sons. 

Sons  and  descendants  of  Nesta  by  both  her  husbands, 
the  Fitsgeralds  and  the  Fitz  Stephens,  and  also  her  sons 
(he  Fitz  Henries,  were  among  the  first  adventurers  who  in 
Henry  Il'a  reign  invaded  Ireland,  inclnding  among  them 
Giraldns  Cambreosis,  the  historian  of  their  invasion. 

Matilda  on  Unfling  went  to  Arundel,  the  castle  of  her 
stepmother,  Adelicia  of  Louvaia,  who  had  been  the  second 
wife  and  widow  of  Henry  I.  Stephen  at  once  marched  on 
Arundel.  Here  was  his  opportunity  to  eod  the  war  at  once 
by  seizing  his  enemy,  throwing  her  into  prison,  and  extort- 
ing what  terms  he  pleased.  Bnt  Stephen  at  once  showed 
his  unfitness  to  be  a  usurper  of  the  twelfth  century.  While 
the  whole  country  was  shaking  in  the  balance,  bishops, 
knights,  and  barons  uncertain  or  in  revolt,  the  Scots  threat- 
ening, and  the  Welsh  victorious  along  the  border,  Stephen, 
like  a  knight  of  romance,  conducted  the  ex-empress  with 
all  honour  to  Bristol,  and  then  went  in  pursuit  of  her 
brother  the  earL 

There  is  not  space  in  which  to  recount  the  fortunes  of 
the  picsturesque  war  which  followed.  Stephen,  at  a  battle 
at  lincoln,  in  which  the  Welsh  largely  assisted  his  enemies, 
was  taken  prisoner,  but  did  not  receive  at  Matilda's  hands 
the  courtesy  shown  to  her.  He  was  ironed  and  confined  in 
a  fortress.  Thereupon  Stephen's  wife,  Maud  of  Boulogne, 
came  into  the  war.  She  took  up  arms  for  her  husband  in 
Kent,  and  drove  Matilda  from  London.  The  empress  went 
to  Winchester,  and  besieged  the  cardinal,  Henry  of  Win- 
chester, Stephen's  brother,  who  had  formerly  been  her 
adherent,  in  his  castle. 

The  Church  had  played  a  great  part  in  putting  the 
OBorper  on  the  throne.  Bnt  Stephen  in  an  evil  moment 
had  qoarrelled  with,  plundered,  and  ill-treated  several  of  the 
bishops,  including  Boger  of  Salisbury,  the  chancellor  of 
Henry  L    Driven  by  this  for  the  moment  to  join  Matilda 
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against  hia  brother,  Henry  of  WinohoBter  had  tnmed  agun 
to  the  other  eide. 

Uatilda  was  aasisted  in  this  siege  bj  David  of  Scotland 
and  by  many  revolted  barona. 

Bnt  Mand  came  with  the  Londoners,  and  in  her  torn 
besieged  the  besiegers.  Matilda  raised  the  siege  of  Heniy, 
and  began  a  leisurely  retreat.  Attacked  by  Hand's  troops, 
the  retreat  became  a  root.  David  was  taken  prisoner  and 
ransomed ;  Kobert  earl  of  Gloncester,  a  tar  more  serions 
loss,  was  taken  prisoner  and  was  exchanged  for  Stephen. 
Matilda  made  her  escape. 

Afterwards  besieged  by  Stephen  at  Oxford,  she  escaped 
over  the  snow  dressed  in  white. 

All  the  varioQs  chances  of  civil  war,  with  its  accom- 
panying famine  and  omelties,  fill  np  the  years  tmtil  in  1152 
Henry,  Matilda's  son,  afterwards  Henry  U,  landed  in  Eng- 
land. About  the  same  time  Eostace,  Stephen's  eon  and 
heir-apparent,  died,  leaving  the  field  open  to  Matilda  and 
her  son. 
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(ELEANOR    OF    AQTIITAINE 

About  a  year  and  a  half  before  Stephen's  death  an  event 
took  place  which  changed  the  whole  fate  of  Britain. 

The  king  of  France  had  a  most  powerfnl  rosBal  in  the 
lord  of  Aqnitaine,  the  eouthem  part  of  France.  This 
sonthera  part  was  at  that  time  the  most  refined,  the  most 
advanced  in  the  arte  and  sciences  of  sodAl  life  and  of 
loxorioas  living  of  all  the  peoples  of  Western  Europe. 
The  Bonuui  civilisation  had  receded  more  slowly  and  had 
left  a  more  fertile  sediment  in  this  part  of  the  eminre 
than  in  any  other. 

The  great  stretch  of  seaboard,  the  long  deep  rivers,  the 
"  broad  armed "  porta,  the  smallneas  of  the  waist  round 
which  the  arm  of  Italy  touched  the  Atlantic,  insured  naval 
power  and  commercial  predominance ;  the  langu^e,  a  com- 
bination of  what  was  smoothest  and  most  forcible  in  lAtio 
and  French,  generated  and  enconraged  a  poetic  literature, 
at  a  time  when  except  for  the  Scandinavian  literature  of  the 
sagas  and  the  debased  Greek  and  monastic  Latin,  all 
the  languages  of  Europe  were  vulgar  and  half-formed 
dialects.  To  great  wealth  and  power  the  miers  of  the 
eonthem  country  added  refinement  of  manners  and  the 
literary  accomplishments  of  the  times. 

The  many  provinces  which  made  op  the  district  of 
Aqoituue  bad  been  united  by  the  marriage  of  William, 
connt  of  Foiton,  to  the  heiress  I^ilippa,  duchess  of  Gnienne 
and  Gascony  and  Connteas  of  Tonlonse.  Their  son,  William, 
count  of  Poitou,  called  the  Good,  died  in  the  Holy  Land, 
leaving  two  daoghters,  Eleanor  and  Fetronilla. 

The  elder  William  was  the  opposite  to  bis  pious  son, 
William  the  Good,  being  a  eay  mler  who  got  all  the  enjoy- 
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ment  ont  of  life  which  the  times  afforded.  But  when  he 
was  sixty-eight  he  propoaed  to  abdicate,  perauading  his 
fendal  tenants  to  accept  as  their  mler  his  gracddaoghter, 
Eleanor,  then  a  lively  yonng  girl  of  fourteen. 

At  the  same  time  a  marri^;e  was  arranged  between 
EHeanor  and  yoang  Louis,  son  of  Louis  VI  of  France, 
then  on  his  deathbed,  a  anion  by  which  France  would  be 
made  a  compact  and  powerful  monarchy.  The  marriage  took 
place  in  1137,  and  then  Eleanor's  grandfather  banded  over 
his  territories  to  his  grandchild,  and  went  staff  in  hand  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  St,  James  of  Gompostella. 

The  territories  of  Louis  VII  and  Eleanor  made  possible 
a  onited  France,  bat  the  disposition  of  its  rulers  were 
diametrically  opposed.  Eleanor,  like  Isaak  Walton's  hand- 
some milkmaid,  had  not  yet  attained  so  mach  age  and 
wisdom  as  to  harden  her  mind  with  fears  of  many  things 
that  will  never  be,  as  too  many  men  often  do.  A  most 
aooomplished  beauty  of  fourteen,  able  to  read  and  write,  a 
composer  of  mosic,  the  arbiter  as  duchess  in  the  poetio 
contests  of  the  southern  troubadours,  accustomed  to  the 
joyous  social  life  and  the  unrestrained  relations  between  the 
sexes  which  prevailed  in  her  own  possessions,  used  to  see 
her  will  implicitly  obeyed,  to  enforce  her  views  as  final  law 
on  matters  of  art  as  well  as  government,  of  a  temperament 
like  her  grandfather  William,  she  was  hardly  likely  to  find 
pleasure  in  the  company  of  Louis  VII,  a  pious  ascetic,  care- 
less of  pleasure,  engrossed  in  the  dull  business  routine 
which  is  required  from  a  ruler  for  the  mastery  of  the  details 
of  government,  attentive  to  religious  duties,  and  an  ardent 
supporter  of  St.  Bernard  in  his  Church  reforms. 

Still  they  might  have  passed  through  life  as  many  a 
married  pair  do  without  open  scandal  but  for  circumstances 
which  brought  to  a  head  the  differences  of  taste  and  tem- 
perament. After  years  of  marri^e,  in  a  war  which  Louis  was 
w^ng  against  the  count  of  Champagne,  he  took  l^  storm 
the  town  of  Vitry.  In  the  sack  that  followed,  the  cathedral, 
in  which  over  one  thousand  persons  h[)d  taken  refnge,  was 
burnt  with  all  who  were  in  it. 
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Edessa  had  fallen  in  1144,  and  a  new  Crusade  was  being 
urged  hj  St.  Bernard  of  Clairranx.  Preaching  in  Bnrgandy 
before  Louis  and  Eleanor,  he  made  such  eloquent  nse  of  the 
terrible  incident  at  VitTy  that  both  of  them  were  moved  to 
take  the  cross.  In  June  1147  they  set  out  for  Palestine, 
Conrad  emperor  of  Germany  leading  an  expedition  at  the 
same  time. 

A  nnmber  of  the  ladies  of  Aqoitaine  accompanied  Eleanor 
to  the  East,  wearing,  we  are  told,  men's  clothes  for  the 
expedition,  of  whom  the  monastic  chronicler  has  many 
spitefol  things  to  say,  laying  on  them  the  responsibility 
for  all  the  defeats  and  disasters  of  the  campaign.  The 
queen's  ladies  need  not  have  been  an  embarrasament  to  the 
Cmsaders.  Women  in  those  days  occasionally  directed 
armies  in  war,  and  they  were  chiefly  the  surgeons  and  nurses 
of  the  army.  One  of  the  most  charming  stories  in  British 
history  is  connected  with  the  expedition  to  the  East  of 
another  equally  great  woman,  Kleanor,  the  wife  of  Henry 
II's  great-grandson,  Edward, 

All  that  interests  us  here  is  that  Eleanor  and  her 
husband  fell  oat,  and  that  he  became  displeased  with  her 
freedom  with  her  uncle,  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  prince  of 
Antiooh.  When  it  became  evident  that  the  Crusade  would 
end  in  ghastly  failure,  they  came  home  in  mutual  displeasnre, 
the  woman  nursing  her  discontent  with  her  hnsband's 
conduct,  and  he  compelling  her  to  remain  in  Paris  without 
revisiting  her  soathem  dominions. 

In  the  meantime  Eleanor  made  the  acquaintance  of 
young  Henry,  Matilda's  son,  who  on  his  father's  death  had 
come  to  Paris  to  do  hom^e  to  Xjonis  for  Normandy  and 
Anjon.  After  this  the  tension  between  Louis  and  Eleanor  led 
to  an  application  by  Eleanor  to  the  pope  for  a  divorce  on  the 
ground  that  her  marriage  with  Louis  was  within  the  pro- 
hibited degrees,  she  being  his  fourth  cousin.  Louis  made 
no  opposition,  and  the  divorce  was  granted  by  a  Papal 
Council  on  March  18,  1152-  Eleanor  had  had  two  daughters 
by  Lonis,     She  was  then  about  thirty, 

Eleanor  immediately  left  for  the  soath,  running  great 
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riska  from  importunate  suitors  on  the  way.  Six  weeks  later 
at  Bordeaux  she  married  Henry,  who  was  about  nineteen. 
In  AngoEt  of  the  same  year  s  son  William,  who  afterwards 
died,  was  bom  to  them. 

The  sQseraiQty  of  the  French  king  over  Aqoitune  was 
nominal  only,  and  Ix}iiiB,  who  wag  not  strong  enong^  to 
keep  Eleanor's  territories  agunst  the  will  of  the  soath,  was 
obliged  to  give  them  ap  to  her.  She  provided  Henry  with 
a  fleet,  with  which  he  made  snch  accommodation  with 
Stephen  that  an  agreement  was  entered  into  between  them 
to  the  effect  that  on  Stephen's  death  Henry  shoald  snoceed, 
and  that  he  should  be  Stephen's  justiciar  or  viceroy  in  the 
meantime. 

In  the  autumn  of  1164  Stephen  died,  and  in  December 
Henry  and  Eleanor  were  crowned  at  Westminster, 

Up  to  this  year  1154,  the  balance  of  physical  force  in 
the  islands  had  been  too  evenly  divided  to  allow  of  any  such 
agression  by  the  stronger  on  the  weaker  aa  could  lead  to 
the  unity  of  the  islands.  England  was,  aa  she  hod  hitherto 
always  been,  by  far  the  strongest  and  most  advanced  of  the 
divisions,  but  not  so  strong  but  that  civil  war  made  her 
keenly  susceptible  to  invasion  from  the  north  or  west.  The 
barons  of  the  north,  rendering  always  a  grudging  aUegiance 
to  the  king  of  England,  were  liable  at  any  moment  to  break 
out  into  open  revolt. 

Normandy,  open  to  attack  from  the  French  king  or  from 
Anjon,  was  a  source  of  weakness  to  England  rather  than  of 
strength,  calling  o£E  to  action  in  the  south  armies  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  employed  on  her  northern  and 
western  borders. 

The  king  of  Scots,  repellii^  the  attacks  of  the  North- 
men from  the  Orkneys,  Man,  or  Ireland,  and  reducing  to 
order  the  rebellions  marmoers  of  Argyll  or  Galloway,  was 
never  in  a  position  to  make  more  than  irritating  raids 
over  the  border, 

The  tribes  of  the  Welsh  or  Irish  could  never  combine 
at  all,  except  for  a  few  fitful  moments,  to  repel  external 
invasion. 
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The  great  Norse  sea  empire,  stretching  from  the  Shet- 
lands  to  Anglesey  along  the  coasts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
had  ceased  as  a  nnited  whole  to  be  aggressive,  beooming 
less  an  empire  than  a  trading  commnnity,  as  if  John  Com- 
pany had  SQOceeded  to  the  Imperial  Goverament  in  the 
Indian  Empire. 

AU  this  condition  of  equality  was  removed  when  Henry, 
in  right  of  hie  mother  Matilda  dnke  of  Normandy,  in 
right  of  his  father  count  of  Anjon,  Maine,  and  Touraine, 
and  in  right  of  his  wife  lord  of  Poiton,  Gnienne,  Gascony, 
and  Tonloase,  became  king  of  Ei^land.  As  a  resnlt,  dnring 
Henry's  reign,  in  epite  of  fierce  wars  with  France,  grievons 
diapntes  with  the  Church,  and  rebellions  raised  gainst  him 
by  his  own  children,  the  whole  of  the  British  Isles,  except 
Man  and  that  part  of  modem  Scotland  which  was  then 
under  the  control  of  Norway,  came  by  comparatively  peace- 
ful means  under  Henry's  sovereignty.  Dnring  his  reign  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  permanently  remain  so. 

The  very  number  and  variety  of  the  French  states  and 
their  mntnal  jealoasies  strengthened  his  position,  so  long  as 
no  canse  arose  to  combine  them  in  opposition  to  his  rale. 
When  this  happened,  as  to  Henry  himself  in  1188-9,  and 
later  to  his  son  John,  after  the  element  of  personal  loyalty 
had  been  removed  by  the  death  of  Eleanor,  the  whole 
empire  collapsed  like  a  card  house. 

The  advantages  which  the  possession  of  the  French 
provinces  gave  to  a  king  of  England  were  great.  The 
stretch  of  seaboard,  which  included  the  mouths  of  the 
Seine,  the  Loire,  and  the  Garonne,  giving  England  the 
control  of  both  shores  of  the  Channel,  protected  Britain 
from  invasion,  while  it  threw  into  British  hands  the  trade 
of  the  most  wealthy  part  of  Western  Europe. 

It  brought  Britain  into  close  touch  with  this  highest 
civilisation  of  the  West,  and  through  the  Mediterranean 
ports  of  Southern  France  with  the  East,  now  being  redis- 
covered by  the  Crusades. 

The  trade  in  the  Bordeaux  claret,  in  the  wines  of 
Gascony  and  Poiton,  was  probably  as  old  as  the  first  settle- 
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ment  of  Britain  by  RomsD  soldiers.  From  the  very  early 
times  »  great  part  of  the  trade  of  the  port  of  London  had 
oonasted  of  this  trade  in  wine.  Bat  now,  nnder  the  nnion, 
the  trade  flonrished  eztraragantly  all  over  Britain.  Mer- 
chants made  forbones ;  the  carrying  trade  bnilt  np  the  ports 
on  the  Bonth  ooast,  and  called  for  a  large  increase  in  British 
shij^nng. 

LnxnriooB  material  and  arts  &om  the  East  were  intro- 
daced  into  the  islands.  But  not  wealth  alone  came  from 
this  alliance  with  a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey.  The 
freqoent  dealings  between  England  and  the  oonntry  which 
led  the  world  in  secnlar  poetry  could  not  but  ruse  the  liter- 
ary tastes  of  the  islands  in  a  high  d^ree. 

The  onion  came  at  a  time  when  men  were  ready  to 
accept  learning.  The  Cmsades  had  awakened  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe  to  a  senee  of  hnmility  not  only  in  arms, 
bnt  in  letters.  They  had  gone  ont  to  oonqner  barbarians, 
and  they  had  come  book  learned  with  the  sense  of  their  own 
imperfections.  Britain,  that  had  little  share  in  the  first 
two  Cmsades,  leamt  some  part  of  the  lesson  by  her  connec- 
tion with  Aqnitaine. 

The  advantages  of  the  connection  were  offset  hy  some 
very  serioos  risks.  The  nobles  of  Aqnitaine  had  exercised 
a  fendal  independence  of  France.  When  Eleanor  married 
Lonia  they  stipulated  for  the  retention  of  their  own  laws 
and  cQBtoms,  and  they  were  hardly  likely  to  be  more  sub- 
missive to  a  young  man  of  twenty,  the  son  of  the  earl  of 
Anjon,  even  if  by  their  lady's  assistanoe  he  oould  win  the 
throne  of  Englai^, 

The  feudal  confederation  under  a  powerful  chief  suited 
great  nobles.  They  were  willing  to  give  to  him  fealty 
based  on  mutual  defence,  and  to  allow  him  the  revennes 
and  privil^ifes  dne  to  such  allegiance.  But  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  the  king  to  bring  about  a  closer  union  than 
confederation,  or  to  make  any  alteration  to  his  advantage 
in  the  conditions  of  feudal  tenancy,  enoouotered  dangerous 
opposition.  Henry  seems  to  have  seen  this  quickly.  He 
does  not  appear  ever  to  have  enforced  any  personal  autho- 
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ritj  over  the  country,  or  to  have  attempted  to  combine  the 
whole  into  one  under  a  personal  monarchy.  So  far  as  snoh 
a  wandering  monarch  coald  be  said  to  have  any  Bottled  seat 
of  central  government,  it  was  Winchester  or  Westminerter 
rather  than  Bordeaux. 

The  arrangements  made  while  hie  sons  Henry  and 
Geofibey  were  alive  show  that  he  looked  for  a  division  at 
his  death,  Henry  taking  England,  Normandy,  and  Anjon ; 
Biohard,  Aqnitaine  and  Foiton ;  and  Geoffrey,  Brittany. 

Bnt  the  birth  of  John  upset  his  plans  and  involved  bim 
in  war  with  his  sons.  So  long  as  Eleanor  lived,  her  per- 
sonal influence  alone  served  to  keep  her  dominions  from 
being  incorporated  with  France.  To  oontinne  snch  per- 
sonal inflnence,  Bichard  had  been  early  brought  up  as  the 
mler  of  the  South  under  his  mother.  But  on  her  death 
after  Biohard  the  barons  of  Aquitaine  wonld  appear  to  bare 
held  apart  from  John,  a  king  unknown  to  them,  whose  dis- 
pntes  with  hia  barons  and  with  the  Church  prevented  him 
from  giving  them  any  effectual  assistance  in  wars  against 
the  Angevins  and  the  French.* 

As  there  was  no  national  life,  there  could  be  no  loyalty 
on  their  part  to  any  person  apart  from  hereditary  associa- 
tion and  the  power  of  protection. 

The  empire  thus  created  lasted  through  the  reign  of 
Henry  and  into  those  of  his  sons,  Bichard  and  John. 

As  the  problems  which  faced  them  were  alike,  and  as 
their  reigns  were  concerned  with  all  parts  of  the  islands, 
this  period  must  be  treated  in  a  future  volume  as  one  con- 
tinuous history  in  its  different  aspects. 

*  We  hare  u  7et  few  noordi  or  blMoriealiom  AqaitalM  iUelf  bairlng 
on  the  polltlcftl  rsUtions  between  tiie  Engllib  kiogt  end  thai  put  of  tbelt 
dotninioni. 
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THE    END  OF  AN    ERA 

Tbib  Tolnme  doaes  jiut  as  the  most  interesting  period  of 
BritiBh  histoiy  b^ina. 

In  every  respect  the  accession  of  Henry  U  to  the  throne 
of  England  marks  the  end  of  an  era  in  the  ishrnds. 

The  fendal  landed  system  with  its  military  advantages, 
though  aa  an  agency  of  war  it  was  even  now  being  eaperseded 
by  mercenary  armies,  had  become  snpreme  in  England,  and 
through  England  had  replaced,  in  Scotland  south  of  Loch 
Kess,  in  the  borders  of  Wales,  and  on  the  south  coast  of 
Ireland,  tribal  society  based  on  land  ownership  by  the  com- 
munity, modifying  society  as  much  by  the  idea  of  federal 
unity  and  the  mutual  obligation  which  it  engendered,  as  by 
its  actual  operations  on  the  customs  o£  land  ownership  or 
on  the  obligations  of  military  service. 

Ireland  after  a  silence  of  150  years  comes  again  into 
history,  Wales  attains  some  prominence  in  the  story,  and 
the  affairs  of  Scotland  both  as  regards  England,  Ireland, 
Norway,  and  the  papacy  are  of  surpassing  interest. 

The  conquest  of  Ireland,  Wales,  and  Scotland  by  Henry 
brought  all  parts  of  the  islands  except  Man  and  the  Scandi- 
navian possessions  in  the  North  and  West  of  Scotland  nnder 
a  federal  rule  which  was  a  reahty,  a  rule  which  prepared 
the  final  catastrophe  of  the  Angevin  kings,  by  making  the 
warring  tribes  familiar  with  federal  power  resting  on  moral 
as  well  as  political  force,  and  on  discipline  which  repre- 
sented subordination  to  moral  ideas,  as  it  was  illustrated 
by  the  conflict  between  Henry  and  his  sons  with  the  federal 
system  of  the  Soman  papacy. 

The  English  common  law,  which  is  now  the  basis  of  the 
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law  administered  over  well-nigh  the  whole  empire,  began 
now  to  take  definite  form  and  followed  Henry's  oonqnests ; 
and  the  organisation  of  the  king's  courts,  with  their  inti- 
mate connection  with  finance,  developed  under  Henry  and 
his  sons  the  power  o£  the  Crown  at  the  expense  of  the 
local  noble,  the  ^stem  by  it«  excesses  leading  to  the  re- 
action against  central  government  whioh  began  with  Magna 
Charta. 

A  new  chapter  opens  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  itself. 
It  climbed  to  the  very  heights  of  power  in  the  hondred 
years  which  followed  1154.  Its  conqneets  in  the  islands 
are  marked  by  the  conflicts  between  Henry  and  Becket, 
between  William  the  lion  and  John  Scot,  between  John 
and  Stephen  Langton,  between  Henry,  Richard  and  John 
with  Giraldns  CambrensiB  and  the  canons  of  St.  David's, 
and  by  the  conflict  even  before  Henry's  invasion  of  Ireland 
between  the  old  Chnrch  of  Ireland  and  the  Roman  system 
of  the  Welsh-Nonnan  invader. 

Bnt  it  was  not  all  gain.  In  spite  of  its  apparent 
snpremacy,  many  oaases  contribnted  to  impngn  the  antho- 
lity  of  the  popes.  The  great  schism,  which  presented  to 
Enrope  the  spectacle  of  rival  saccesBore  to  St.  Peter,  the 
means  used  from  time  to  time  to  close  it,  the  want  of 
money  resolting  from  the  double  courts,  and  the  con- 
sequent corruption  which  called  for  increased  contributions 
of  money,  the  conflict  about  usury  between  the  Chnroh 
and  the  conunerdal  classes,  the  reckless  ose  of  the  inter- 
dict and  excommunication,  the  quarrel  with  the  Greek 
Church  and  with  the  empire,  and  the  creation  of  a  public 
opinion  which  resulted  from  the  calling  of  the  general 
councils,  these  were  all  inflnenoea  inimical  to  the  catho- 
licity of  the  Church.  This  was  further  affected  by  the  re- 
vival of  letters  and  of  Bdences  of  all  sorts  which  followed 
the  Cmsades,  which  disinclined  men  to  accept  without  ques- 
tion the  doctrines  of  the  Church  on  scientific  subjects,  and 
by  the  immense  development  in  wealth  and  political  in- 
fluence of  the  monks  and  the  consequent  decadence  of  the 
apiritoal  side  of  monasticiam. 
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With  Henry  U  we  reach  ha  entirely  new  class  of  annalists 
who,  in  their  special  reporting,  gave  a  new  colonr  to  all 
imperial  questions.  They  were  monks  who  were  men  of 
affairs,  no  longer  confining  themselTes  to  the  seolnsion  of 
the  monastery  but  following  the  court,  partaking  of  its 
pleasures,  its  perils,  and  its  profits,  while  they  criticised 
often  very  bitterly  the  king  and  the  nobles  from  whom 
they  received  their  fees  and  other  pickings. 

In  the  hands  of  the  most  reliable  of  these  historians, 
such  as  Rc^er  de  Eoreden,  Balph  de  Diceto  dean  of  St. 
Paol's,  the  author  of  the  chronicle  which  goes  under  the 
name  of  Benedict  of  Peterborough,  and  Matthew  Paris  of 
St.  Alban's,  we  have  a  tsr  more  extended  view  of  European 
affairs,  and  more  liberal  and  just  conclusions  than  can  be 
found  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle  which  closes  at  Henry's  acce»- 
sion.  Besides  the  historical  works  of  this  school  it  inclodea 
a  class  of  writers  who  introduce  ns  to  fanciful  creations 
under  the  goise  of  history,  such  as  Geoffrey  archdeacon  of 
Monmouth  and  Walter  Mapes  archdeacon  of  Oxford,  and 
writers  who  lose  no  opportunity  of  inserting  in  their  his- 
torical works  any  funny  stories  or  amusing  instances  of 
miracle  or  marvel  which  come  in  their  way,  such  as  Gerald 
dn  Barn  (Cambrensis)  archdeacon  of  Brecknock.  llieBe 
three  men  were  of  Welsh  blood.  The  archdeacon,  the 
bishop's  man  of  business  travelling  about  much  in  the 
course  of  his  duties  had  exceptional  opportunities  for  be- 
coming acquainted  with  facts,  and  for  adorning  them  with 
improbable  fancies. 

Such  literature  as  there  was  at  this  time  (and  there  was 
a  revival  of  literary  effort  owing  to  the  Crusades)  was  an 
international  literature  written  in  Latin,  the  language  which 
was  becoming  daily  more  fully  the  medium  of  thought  and 
conversation  for  all  educated  men.  It  was  a  literature  written 
by  men  who  were  closely  connected  through  the  English 
court  with  all  that  was  courtly  and  refined  in  the  thought 
of  the  French  Proven^  poets,  men  who  expressed  their  ideas 
with  a  tentative  freedom  made  possible  l^  the  rediscoveiy 
of  the  East  through  the  Crusades.    Snch  as  it  was,  coming 
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at  ft  time  when  all  parta  of  the  ialands  were  being  drawn 
under  one  federal  authority,  it  anperseded  all  the  literatare 
of  local  tongues.  As  the  naval  power  of  Scandinavia  ceased 
to  be  aggreBaive,  the  iaSuence  of  her  language  on  the  islandB 
waned ;  the  Celtic  in  which  the  Annals  of  Ireland  and  Wales 
were  being  written  became  the  medium  o£  special  localities 
only ;  so  that  as  English,  the  compound  of  the  Latin,  French, 
and  Anglo-Saxon,  gradually  grew  into  general  ose  following 
the  victorious  arms  of  the  English  kings,  it  became,  as  it  is 
at  the  present  day,  the  common  tongue  for  the  whole  of  the 
islands. 

This  might  not  have  taken  place  if  the  other  langnt^s 
of  the  islands  themselves  had  contained  at  that  time  a 
literature  of  general  interest,  or  if  the  Scandinavian  litera- 
ture had  dealt  with  European  aSurs.  But  as  the  English 
tongue  grew  it  grew  without  a  native  rival,  the  affairs  of  the 
Church  and  all  that  it  controlled  of  science  and  art  being 
written  in  Latin,  and  the  affairs  of  the  State  and  of  lay 
poetry  and  literature  in  Norman  or  Provencal  French,  the 
contributions  of  Ireland  and  Wales  concerning  themselves 
with  affairs  of  little  interest  to  men  of  other  parts. 

Military  warfare  was  passing  through  the  modifying 
stages  of  the  levies  of  the  tribe,  the  feudal  arrays  based 
on  landed  tenure  aud  the  employment  of  mercenaries.  The 
development  of  military  service,  from  service  in  wars  as 
member  of  a  tribe  to  service  as  holder  of  land  from  a  feudal 
superior,  reacted  on  agriculture,  which  in  England  and 
Lc^hian  underwent  a  complete  change,  corresponding  with 
the  change  from  tnbal  to  feudal  usage.  As  the  land  oom- 
mnnity  of  the  tribe  gave  place  to  the  feudal  manor,  the 
system  of  common  tillage  very  slowly  gave  way  to  indi- 
vidual ownership ;  very  slowly,  for  this  process  which 
brought  about  many  political  revolutions  was  still  in  action, 
affecting  the  civil  wars  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
enclosure  disputes  of  the  eighteenth. 

But  the  increase  of  tillage  brought  about  a  greater 
interest  in  agrioalttire,  the  great  barons  taking  part  as 
great  farmers  in  the  development,  as  the  military  changes 
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g«Te  them  Imb  dunce  of  «m|doyineDt  in  war.  Sheep- 
breeding  began  to  take  a  prominrait  place  as  an  iadnBtay 
as  the  wolvea  ware  killed  off  and  trade  increased  with 
Flanden;  the  relatioiB  between  the  wild  life  and  crops 
had  to  be  readjusted  even  at  the  cost  of  revolution ;  Britain 
began  very  abwly  to  revert  to  the  poeitian  which  it  had 
held  in  the  days  of  the  Bomans  as  a  cran-growing  oountiy. 

AnoUier  influence  which  affected  the  ideals  of  life  both 
aodal  and  political  in  Britain  in  this  new  age  was  the 
growing  ngonr  of  town  life.  As  a  result  of  the  None 
raids  there  came  with  their  cessation,  ai^  with  the  "  good 
peace "  which  William  brought  into  Britain,  a  rush  of 
oommerdal  activit;  which  refused  to  be  content  with 
distant  &irs  and  coarse  home  mannfoctorea.  Mechanics 
who  conld  invent  new  forms  of  beauty  or  new  forms  of 
use  found  welcome  everywhere.  Besides  the  fortified  trad- 
ing posts  of  the  Northmen,  and  the  settlements  round  the 
cathedrals  and  monasteries  which  the  Northmen  had  raided, 
there  had  grown  into  importance  as  centres  of  trade,  first 
nnder  the  shelter  of  a  neighbouring  castle  or  of  a  nei^- 
bouring  monasteiy,  and  lat«r  as  independent  corporations 
chartered  by  the  king  or  lord,  clusters  of  merchants' 
hoQses,  which  quickly  grew  into  a  power  which  mien 
conld  not  afford  to  ignore.  They  became,  as  they  inoeased 
in  wealth  and  extended  their  operations  to  places  ontside 
the  islands,  centres  not  only  of  trade  but  of  great  political 
inflnence.  In  the  dispates  over  the  provision  of  means 
for  canying  on  the  business  of  the  country,  which  now 
become  so  lai^  a  part  of  history,  they  became  a  most 
important  factor.  Commerce  is  the  mother  of  freedom  from 
tyranny  or  anarchy.  The  necessities  of  the  kings  both  of 
England  and  Scotland  led  to  their  granting  for  money 
charters  containing  very  wide  powers  of  aelf-govemment  to 
towns,  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  which  more  than  any  other 
cause  led  to  the  loss  later  on  of  the  powers  of  the  kings 
over  taxation  and  legislation. 

But  the  two  most  remarkable  of  the  changes  of  this 
time  in  Britain  were  the  co-operative  system  of  law  and 
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fiiLftDce  organised  l^  Heniy  and  hie  sons,  and  the  growth 
of  naval  supremacy,  of  which  they  laid  the  foundations. 

The  workings  of  the  king's  courts  both  on  their  legal 
and  financial  side  underwent  a  rerolntionBry  development 
of  the  most  interesting  kind  through  the  operations  of  the 
king's  exchequer,  the  finance  being  so  closely  connected 
with  the  working  of  the  law,  that  the  one  cannot  be  studied 
to  any  advantage  apart  from  the  other. 

This  financial  law  superseded  tribal  law  and  custom  in 
the  islands  wherever  the  English  authority  became  stron^y 
entrenched,  the  usages  of  the  Scots  and  the  Brehon  laws 
of  Ireland  giving  way  to  the  practice  of  the  English  courts. 
Where  that  authority  was  doubtful  there  was  a  concordat,* 
giving  the  Welsh  or  Irish  beyond  the  pale  so  much  of  English 
law  as  could  be  enforced,  and  so  much  of  their  old  customs 
as  could  be  retained.  When  the  area  of  law  is  uncertain, 
its  actual  enforcement  only  goes  as  far  as  the  physical  force 
behind  can  carry  it. 

When  in  the  next  century  Edward  conquered  Southern 
Scotland,  the  reaction  which  followed  the  defeat  of  Bannock- 
bum  tempted  the  Scots  to  adopt  a  legal  system  based  on 
the  continental  Roman  law.  But,  except  for  this,  the  legal 
system  of  Henry's  day,  in  its  essential  features,  remains  at 
the  present  day  the  law  and  practice  of  the  courts  of  the 
entire  empire. 

The  finantnal  side  of  the  work,  which  gave  to  the  l^al 
system  its  chief  strength  under  Henry  and  his  snocessora, 
has  entirely  disappeared  ns  the  necessities  of  commerce 
demanded  change. 

The  naval  forces  had  not  altered  to  any  very  great  extent 
up  to  the  time  of  Henry's  accession  since  Ethelred  II  levied 
his  militia  navies  to  stave  off  Norse  invasion.  The  ships 
had  grown  gradually  bigger,  and  certain  ports  had  become 
prominent  in  providing  ships  for  national  defence.  Henry's 
control  of  an  extensive  seaboard  to  the  sooth,  combined 
with  the  decay  of  the  maritime  power  of  Scandinavia,  fixed 
the  point  of  defence  on  the  south-east  coast.  The  perpetual 
I  Snoh  •■  tbe  •greement  batwften  John  and  LlswolyQ  in  1201. 
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coming  and  going  between  England,  Normandy,  and 
Aqoiteine,  and  Bichard'e  expedition  to  Palestine,  in  which 
he  fonght  a  naral  action  with  the  Saracens,  oonld  not  fail 
to  stimulate  both  trade  and  naval  power. 

Richard's  great  fighting  ships,  like  Ceesar's  in  the  sea 
of  Morbihan,  were  galleys  propelled  by  oars,  the  rowers 
sitting  in  one,  two,  or  three  tiers.  The  Crusaders  in  tliis 
action  attacked  in  the  form  of  a  half  moon,  pnttang  their 
strongest  ships  on  the  wings,  where  they  conld  nse  most 
pressure  on  the  enemy.  Like  the  Korthmen,  they  came  to 
close  quarters,  to  ram  or  to  sink  or  to  board :  onoe  looked 
together,  personal  strength  and  oonrage  settled  the  result  of 
the  contest. 

Keeping  control  of  the  seas,  especially  ou  the  Egyptian 
coast,  might  hare  enabled  the  Cmsaders  to  destroy  the 
Saracen  power.  Unfortnnately  they  had  no  leader  who 
sufficiently  appreciated  the  conditions  of  naral  supremacy. 

Naval  matters  mode  great  growth  nnder  John,  who 
throDghoat  his  reign  paid  special  attention  to  shipping  and 
commerce.  He  appreciated  the  value  of  the  Solent  ae  a 
roadstead,  and  ordered  the  docks  at  Portsmouth  to  be  en- 
closed with  a  wall,  and  peutr-houses  to  be  mode  to  keep  the 
ships'  tackle. 

When  in  1205  he  prepared  to  recover  Normandy,  he 
assembled  a  veiy  large  fleet  at  Portsmouth,  and  a  great 
baronial  land  levy.  But  bis  prime  minister,  Hubert  de 
Bnrgh,  was  too  strong  for  him,  and,  for  reasons  which  have 
never  been  explained,  prohibited  the  expedition. 

However,  in  1213,  John's  fleet  met  the  French  at  sea. 
With  a  notice  of  this  engt^ment,  the  first  of  the  great  series 
of  naval  victories  which  adorn  our  history,  this  volume  must 
conclude. 

Philip  Augustus,  acting  as  the  ^ent  of  the  pope,  hod 
collected  some  seventeen  hundred  vessels  in  the  harbours  of 
Calais,  Boulogne,  and  Gravelines,  and  was  preparing  to  in- 
vade England. 

When  he  heard  that  John  had  submitted  to  the  pope, 
be  very  unwillingly  gave  up  bis  expedition  to  England,  and 
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in  its  stead  attacked  Flanders,  whoae  earl,  by  refaBiog  to 
follow,  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  the  invasion. 

He  besieged  Ghent,  and  sent  his  fleet  to  Damme,  the 
port  of  Brages,  from  which  it  was  distant  about  a  mile. 

The  Dntch  had  created  a  harbour  here  some  two  miles 
long,  by  reclamation  from  the  sea,  by  a  dam  which  gare  the 
town  its  name.    The  harbour  extended  to  Slnys. 

John  promptly  sent  five  hnndred  ships  to  the  attack  of 
Philip's  fleet.  The  French  troops  had  plnndered  Damme, 
and  were  employed  in  ravaging  tiie  adjoining  conotry  when 
John's  fleet  arrived.  Finding  the  ships  left  insnffidently 
manned,  the  English  sailed  in  npon  them,  captnring  those 
which  were  at  anchor  in  the  haren,  and  baming  those  which 
bad  been  drawn  up  on  the  shore. 

A  sharp  action  followed  both  on  land  and  sea,  as  the 
French  troops  retomed  from  their  raid  inland  to  the  defence 
of  their  ships.  But  in  the  end  the  English  were  successful, 
taking  many  prisoners  and  making  considerable  slaughter. 
They  then  laded  three  hundred  of  the  French  ships  with 
stores  of  all  kinds  and  sent  them  to  EngUnd,  burning  besides 
a  hundred  which  were  ashore. 

The  Ei^hsh  seamen  then  landed,  were  joined  by  the 
earl  of  Flanders,  and  attacked  hy  land  the  town  of  Damme, 
where  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  was  stationed  in  the  higher 
part  of  the  harbour,  protected  by  Philip's  army. 

Here  the  French  army  was  too  much  for  them.  They 
fmled  in  the  land  attack  on  the  town,  and  were  driven  by 
the  French  troops  to  their  ships.  Bat  they  retreated  no 
farther,  and  Philip  seeing  that  he  conld  not  save  the  rest 
of  his  ships,  set  fire  to  them  and  to  the  town  of  Damme 
together. 

With  this  victory  the  naval  career  of  the  islands  may 
be  said  to  have  began. 
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Thk  following  extmcte  ar«  from  the  treatied  and  l&we  of  the 
Wewtex  kingdom  (from  Tborpe'tt  Ancient  Lame  and  Instiitaat 
of  EnglOHd):— 

878.    AmED'a  Tbbatt  with  Gutbbijii 

"This  w  the  peace  that  King  Alfred  and  King  Gulhrum 
ftnd  the  Witan  of  all  the  English  nation,  and  all  the  people 
that  are  in  East  Angtia,  have  all  ordained  and  with  oa.th« 
confirmed." 

1.  "Firtit  concerning  our  land  boimdarieB:  up  on  the 
Thames,  and  then  up  on  the  Lea  and  along  the  Lea  unto  its 
source,  thence  right  to  Bedford,  thence  up  on  the  Ouse  unto 
Watling  Street" 

2.  In  case  of  killing,  English  and  Danish  were  to  be  valued 
alike  for  "  were  "  (the  value  of  the  dead  man  aocording  to  his 
degree,  to  be  paid  to  hb  kin  or  to  his  gild). 

3.  Provision  for  compurgation  of  accused. 

The  weakness  of  authtnity  and  dread  of  re^opening  of  the  war 
through  chance  quarrels  between  Danes  and  Saxons  is  shown 
by  provision  i :  "  And  we  all  ordained  on  tiiat  day  that  the 
oaths  were  sworn  tiiat  neither  bond  nor  free  might  go  to  the 
host  without  leave  no  more  than  any  of  them  to  us." 

Provision  is  made  that  for  toaffic  of  neceasi^  between  the 
Wessex  men  and  the  "  host,"  hostages  should  be  given. 

Dooms  were  drawn  up  between  the  Danes  of  East  Anglta 
and  the  EnglJBh  of  Weasex  which  were  confirmed  by  Edwaitl 
the  Elder. 

These  provide  that  the  parties  should  "  Eealously  renounce 
every  kind  of  heathendom,"  that  the  king's  "frith"  (freedom 
from  molestation,  a  guarantee  of  peace)  and  the  Church's  ti-itb 
"  stand  equally  inviolate." 

Money  penalties  were  imposed  on  both  Dane  and  English- 
man if  he  "violate  Ohiistianity  or  reverence  heathenitun  by 
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wcvd  or  work,"  for  crim«e  of  T&rionti  kinds,  for  iritiiholding 
tal^B,  for  Sunday  marketing,  breaking  fa«te,  and  so  forth.  "  If 
anyone  wrong  an  ecclesiastic  or  a  foreigner,  through  any  means, 
as  to  money  or  life,  then  shall  the  king  or  the  earl  there  in  the 
land,  and  the  hishop  of  the  people,  be  imto  him  in  the  plaoe  of  a 
kinsman  and  a  protector." 

This  last  provision  is  repeated  in  the  laws  of  1011.  It  is 
well  to  remember  in  studying  tita  difflcnltiee  of  these  times 
that,  land  tenure  being  the  sole  basis  of  society,  the  foreigner 
had  no  place  in  society,  but  was  dependent  solely  on  the  protec- 
tion given  by  the  king  or  by  the  Ohurch. 

ScppUEKiNT  TO  Edoab'b  Lavts  (Thorpe,  p.  116),  showing  that 
he  did  not  give  laws  outside  of  Wessez,  but  that  East 
Anglia  made  its  own. 
"  I  will  that  secular  rights  stand  among  the  Danes  with  as 

good  laws  as  tbey  best  may  choose.     But  with  the  English  let 

that  s^nd  which  I  and  my  Witan  have  added  to  the  dooms  of 

my  fwefathers." 

933.    Ethxlbkd'b  Tbutt  with  Olaf  Tstgvabson 

"  These  are  the  articles  of  peace  and  the  agreements  which 
King  Ethelred  and  all  his  Witan  have  made  with  the  army 
that  Anlaf  and  Justin  and  Guthmund,  Stegita's  son,  were 
with." 

1.  "And  first;  that  secular  peace  stand  between  King 
Ethelred  and  all  his  people,  and  all  the  army  to  which  the 
king  gave  money,  according  to  the  treaty  which  Sigeric  arch* 
bishop,  and  Ethelred  eoldorman,  and  Elfric  eoldorman  made; 
when  they  obtained  of  the  king  that  they  might  buy  frith  for 
those  districts  which  they  under  the  king's  hand  ruled  over. 
And  if  any  naval  armament  commit  ravages  in  England,  that 
we  shall  find  meat  for  them  while  they  shall  be  with  us" 
(Ethebed  being  unable,  like  Alfred,  to  cede  to  them  large  tracts 
of  land).  "  And  that  every  one  of  those  lands  which  keep  the 
frith  towards  any  one  of  those  who  ravage  England  be  outlaw  to 
ns  and  to  the  whole  army." 

2.  "  And  let  evei^  merchant  ship  have  hith  that  comes 
within  port,  though  it  be  a  hostile  ^ip,  if  it  be  not  driven. 
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And  Uiough  it  be  driven,  and  it  flee  to  any  frith  hvah  "  (fortreu 
is  territory  included  in  this  treaty),  "and  the  men  escape  into 
tlie  burh,  then  let  the  men  and  what  they  bring  with  them  have 
frith." 

3.  (This  provision  appears  to  contemplate  incorslons  by  the 
army,  party  to  this  treaty,  into  lands  in  England  outside  the 
tnatyi  and  finding  there  with  their  enemies  some  party  to  this 
treaty.)  "  If  King  Ethelred's  frith  man  oome  into  uufrith  land, 
and  the  army  oome  thereto,  let  his  ship  and  all  his  property 
have  frith.  If  he  have  drawn  up  his  ship,  or  made  a  hut,  or 
pitched  a  tent,  let  him  and  all  his  property  have  frith,"  Ac. 

4.  "  If  any  man  be  robbed  of  his  property,  and  he  knows  by 
what  ship,  let  the  steersman  give  up  the  property ;  or  let  him  " 
(the  steersman)  "  go  with  four  others  and  be  the  fifth  himself, 
and  make  denial,  and  that  he  took  it  lawfully,  as  was  before 
agreed." 

6.  Equal  payments  for  homicide  for  English  and  Danes. 

6.  In  case  of  a  murder  within  a  burh,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
burh  ai-e  to  go  and  get  the  murderers.  "  If  they  will  not,  let 
the  eolderman  go ;  if  he  will  not,  let  the  king  go ;  if  he  will  not, 
let  the  '  eoldordom '  lie  in  unfriih." 

A  general  amnesty  for  the  past. 

7,  8,  and  9.  Provisions  as  to  evidence  in  case  of  theft. 

1008  (Thorpe,  p.  129.  "This  is  the  ordinance  that  the  king  of 
the  English  and  both  the  ecclesiastical  and  lay  Witan 
have  chosen  and  advised." 

2.  "  That  Christian  men  and  uncondemned  be  not  sold  out 
of  the  country,  especially  into  a  heathen  nation." 

3.  "  The  armaments  also  be  diligently  attended  to." 

4.  "  With  respect  to  naval  armaments  as  may  be  moat  dili- 
gently ;  BO  that  everyone  be  stationed  immediately  after  Easter 
every  year." 

28.  "  And  if  anyone  without  leave  return  from  the  fyrd  in 
which  the  king  himself  is,  let  it  be  at  peril  of  himself  and  all 
his  estate ;  and  he  who  else  returns  from  the  fyrd  let  him  be 
liable  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings." 

36.  "  And  let  us  faithfully  support  one  royal  lord,  and  all 
defend  life  and  land  together  as  well  as  we  best  may ;  and  to 
God  Almighty  pray  for  aid  with  inward  heart." 
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OoDKOii.  OF  Enhah  ((1)  d&te  between  1008-lOli) 

"These  are  the  ordioanceti  which  the  coundllors  of  the 
Engliijh  selected  and  decreed." 

32.  "  Iiet  burhbota  and  bricbots  be  commenced  od  every 
side"  (burhbot  was  the  liability  to  keep  fortressee  in  repair; 
bricbot,  the  like  liability  for  roads  and  bridges;  these  two 
forming  with  the  liability  to  serve  on  the  fyrd,  the  trinoda 
neamtat,  to  which  every  freeman  was  liable),  "  and  the  arma- 
ments also,  and  naval  armaments  in  like  manner,  always  when 
there  may  be  necessity,  so  that  the  common  need  be  provided 
for." 

33.  "  And  it  will  be  prudent  that  every  year  immediately 
after  Easter  ships  of  war  be  made  ready." 

34.  Frovisione  for  payment  in  case  of  injury  to  a  ship. 

35.  Provision  against  leaving  the  fyrd. 

37.  Provision  against  plotting  against  the  king. 

All  these  later  laws  of  Ethelred's  reign  show  signs  of  a 
great  ino'ease  of  Church  influence,  the  lay  provisions  in  the 
laws  being  but  a  small  proportion.  Canute's  laws,  which  are 
in  greater  part  re-enactment  of  Ethelred's,  are  even  more 
ecclesiastical. 


APPENDIX  B 

PRIME  8IGNIHO 

Out's  meeting  with  the  hermit  at  the  Scilly  Islands  had 
evidently  only  resulted  in  what  was  called  "  prime  signing." 

Whatever  its  nuaiiiiig  may  have  been  in  the  day  of  Augustine 
or  Aidan,  this  preliminary  baptism  of  the  Northmen  in  Britain 
in  the  tenth  century  does  not  appear  to  have  been  oonneoted 
with  any  religious  inatructi<m  or  to  have  expressed  any  rdigioua 
conviction,  but  to  have  been  merely  a  promise  on  the  part  of 
the  person  signed  to  abstun  from  pagan  rites  such  as  the  eating 
of  home  flesh,  and  to  behave  as  a  Christian,  while  in  the  pay  of  a 
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Christiajt  chief,  ^vending  th«  off eucea  for  which  money  pen^tiee 
are  imposed  in  Alfred's  treaty  with  Ondinim,  a  podtioQ  which 
made  it  difficult  openly  to  join  a  pagan  enemy  after  against  his 
former  chief.  Thus  in  EgiPt  Saga  when  Egil,  a  man  not 
hardened  by  Bcruplee,  joins  Athelstan,  the  king  asks  him  to 
oonttent  to  baptism,  for,  says  4^e  saga,  "  this  was  then  a  common 
cuhUhu  both  with  merchants  and  those  who  took  pay  in  Christian 
armiea,  sinoe  those  who  were  '  prime  signed '  (as  it  was  termed) 
oonld  hold  all  intercourse  with  Christiiuis  and  heathens  alike, 
while  retaining  the  faith  which  was  most  to  their  minds." 

In  the  saga  of  OUf  the  Saint,  wbes  Olaf  refused  to  engage 
in  his  army  before  the  battle  of  Stiklestod  some  vagabond 
robbers  unless  they  would  submit  to  baptism,  the  saga  writer 
makes  one  of  tbem  a»y :  "  If  I  go  into  battle  I  will  give  my 
help  to  the  king,  for  he  has  most  need  of  help.  And  if  I  must 
believe  in  a  Ood,  why  not  in  the  White  Christ  as  well  as  in  any 
othert  Now  it  is  my  advice  therefore  that  we  let  ourselves  be 
baptized,  since  the  king  insists  so  much  upon  ib" 

The  pagan  leaders  made  no  objection  to  Ohristion  followers. 
But  the  Christian  chiefs,  at  least  in  later  times,  insisted  on  this 
outward  and  visible  sign  before  they  would  admit  a  foreigner 
into  the  Christian  army. 


APPENDIX   C 

THB  FALL  OF  LONDON  BRIDGE 

Thbiib  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  to  doubt  this  etwy  of  the 
pulling  down  of  London  Bridge  by  Olaf  and  his  men.  A  story 
depending  so  much  on  local  knowledge  of  Ixmdon  is  not  likely 
to  have  been  invented  by  the  saga  writers  of  Iceland  or  of 
Norway,  and  it  ia  a  very  probable  happening,  though  the  port 
taken  by  Olaf  may  have  been  exaggerated.  May  not  St.  Olave's 
Church,  Tooley  or  Clave  Street,  and  Battle  Bridge  Lane  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  bridge  be  connected  with  tbiastcvyf  Tet 
OS  there  ia  a  habit  of  looking  upon  any  natural  stcvy  from  the 
eogaa  as  apocryphal,  and  as  readers  may  not  be  acquainted  witii 
wooden  bridges,  an  experience  of  the  author  may  be  of  interest. 
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When  in  the  United  States  I  lived  for  ijome  time  on  the 
French  Broad  River  in  North  Carolina,  a  rapid  river  spanned 
by  wooden  bridges  of  the  character  of  the  London  Bridge 
deecribed  in  the  oagas.  The  material  for  these  bridges  was  cut 
and  hewn  in  the  mountain  forests  and  "snaked"  down  to  the 
river  by  teams  of  six  to  eight  oxen.  Each  arch  was  made  on 
the  river  bank  of  five  round  trees  <rf  acacia  or  locust  wood, 
Htripped  d  the  bark  and  pointed  tike  a  pencil  at  each  end,  tlie 
lower  ends  being  driven  through  a  "  mud  sill "  of  aoft  poplar 
wood,  to  be  sunk  in  the  river  bed,  and  the  upper  end  through  a 
Clip  of  the  same  wood,  the  outer  piles  sloping  down  outward*. 
When  put  together  the  arch  was  slid  into  the  river,  and  floated 
and  pulled  into  place.  The  hewn  sleepers  for  the  floor,  about  a 
foot  square,  were  then  pushed  over  the  arch  from  an  abutment 
built  on  the  bank,  and  held  in  place  by  a  wooden  pin.  Such 
bridges  last  a  long  time  so  long  as  the  only  wear  is  the  traffic 
from  above.  Bat  the  lumbermen  in  the  mountains  cut  logs  and 
brought  them  to  the  river  bank.  Then  when  the  freshet  came 
they  pushed  them  into  the  river,  and  they  came  pounding  down 
on  the  bridges.  Sometimes  the  bridge  would  go ;  at  others  it 
wau  pushed  over  on  a  slant  until  the  mnle'a  instinct  told  him 
that  it  was  unsafe  to  cross.  Then  we  took  canoes,  and,  tying 
ropes  on  the  arch  as  high  up  as  possible,  we  rowed  and  punted 
up  the  river  against  the  stream,  with  the  other  end  of  the  rope 
fastened  to  our  boat,  and  by  straining  pulled  the  bridge  back 
into  an  upright  position,  the  mod  sill  gradually  sinking  again  by 
its  own  weight  into  the  silt  of  the  river  bed.  Sometimes  as  a 
help,  other  ropes  from  the  bridge  were  tied  round  trees  on  the 
river  bank.  We  never  had  any  great  difficulty  in  pulling  the 
bridges  back. 

The  arches  of  London  Bridge  do  not  seem  to  have  had  any  of 
the  mud  sills  which  made  tbe  strength  of  our  arches,  the  piles, 
according  to  the  saga,  being  driven  into  the  bottom  of  the  river. 
Besides  this,  the  strength  of  the  tide  with  which  Olaf  would 
pull,  the  height  of  the  arches  of  the  bridge  which  would  give  a 
greater  leverage,  the  great  length  of  the  bridge  which  would 
weaken  each  individual  arch,  and  especially  the  great  weight  on 
the  top,  the  overhanging  buttresses  crowded  with  people  and 
with  tiieir  wagon  loads  of  stones  and  missiles,  all  collected  on 
the  side  of  the  bridge  on  which  the  Northmen  were  pulling,  were 
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all  in  twoar  of  Ot&Ps  mccess.  One  or  two  of  the  piles  once 
loonned,  Uie  bridge  ma  gone.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  avoid 
the  h«Kvy  stcmei  whan  rowing  out  from  under  the  bridge  aitsr 
th«7  bad  fastened  the  rope  w  chain.  But  they  either  had  very 
good  luck  or  the  Danes  were  bad  ahots. 
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—  V,  Count  of  Flanders,  M&,  991 
Baliol,  Bernard  de,  386 
Bamboiough,  171 

Bangor,  Co.  Down,  43 
Baptism.  409,  410 
Barbers'  Company,  973 
Barons,  the,  feudal  obligations,   311, 
319  ;  feudal  ioveitmenl,  the  right  of, 

SS,36i;  sources  of  rcveiiuc,  309-10; 
enry  I's  relations  with.  380;  John's 
struggles,  310,  371 ;  Wllluun  la  rela- 
tions with,  319-13 

Barter,  in  Britain  (Roman),  19,  (tenth 
century},  145-7;  forms  ol  exchange 
(Irish),  340,  {Welsh),  994 

Bede.  Venerable,  30.  57;  hisiorical 
accuracy  considered.  16,  niii ;  Bale- 
tieiHcal  HUtory.  niv;   quoted,  S". 

Benedict  IX,  Pope,  345 

—  X,  Pope,  089 

—  of  Peterborough,  400 

Benedictine  Ordw.  introduced  into 
England,  136-40,  its  influeoce,  139- 
40;  introduced  into  Ireland,  58;  in- 
Quence  on  written  history,  ix,  ilri ; 
knowledge  of  medicine,  965-73 

Benefices,  tended  to  become  hereditary. 


'37-  364 ;  sale  of,  369 
Berlishue,  Danish  invasion,  179 
Bernard,  St.,  344,  358,  359  ;  Cinsades, 
379.  39»-3 

—  Provincial  of  Salerno,  970 
Bertha,  Queen,  47 
Berthgwyo,  Bishop,  33 
Biedmynja  of  Muosler,  337,  340 
Billeting,  qistem,  908 
Bimiuu*,  ss,  58 
'iishop,  coocobin. 

tenant,  343,    3,,  . 

[Saion  Britain).  343 ;  status  (fifth  ceo- 
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tonr  Irehnd),  43,  (NormaD  period), 

"96.348 
Bkcar,  KJof,  198-9 
Boadicaa,  QnecD.  9  tt  Kf, 
Booleying,  defiDiiioo,  a^ 
Borde,  Andrsir,  968 
Bordeaux,  ucked   by  Northmen,  81  i 

irade  with  Roman  Britain,  395 
Bornholm.  6g 
Borough  BagUib,  posuble  origin  of 


Bong 


I,  Roman  v*U.  i 


Brechin,  diocese  of,  360 

Brehon  Lan. origin  and  developmenl , 
aaa-Si  Mme  legal  dcciiioni  quoted, 
aaa ;  Spensei  quoted  on  procedure  io 
. ?.."S, 


wilb  Tuaals.  144-9 '  ^ar  IcTiei,  399 
Brian  Boru,  Icing,  07, 137 ;  administra- 
tioo  (iaoi-1014).  194 ;  Clontarf, 
196-7;  blockudeiDublin(ioi3),  i()6 ; 
Glenmama,  131 ;  monies  Gormlaith, 
i^;  Malachi  11. 130-1,  193-51  divi- 
sion of  Ireland,  131 :  alliance  with 
Mailmora,  193  ;  alliance  with  Ncnh- 
men,  169;  wan  with  Nnrtbrnen,  104: 
slvcr  button  incident,  195;  tdation 
with  overlord,   130,   148;    Solcoil, 

Bnberj,  in  Norman  times,  307, 309-10 

Bricboi,  400 

Bridget  (Bride),  St.,  vi,  43,  335 

Brihtrie  of  Mercia,  180 

Bristol,     Anfjlo  -  Saxon 


Britain  (British  Isles),  agriculture  and 
food,  B3B-3J,  317-18;  amusemenls, 
351-4;  bibliograpbj,  xiii-1;  Cbrii- 
tianit^,  37-59  ;  Church  of:  smunJir 
Church ;  coDtemporarjt  Iiingi,  table 


of,  97,  !« ;  divisions  of  lerritorr, 
(Roman)  Ivii,  (Saxon)  Ivil-lviii; 
Unildism,  36;  education  and  fos- 
terage, 349-51 ;  forest  laws,  317- 
ai ;  finidai  lyslEm.  311-14  ;  govern- 
ment, «o6-9 ;  Jow»,  3*7-31 ;  land 
tenure,  aaj-S ;  letters  and  learn- 
ing, XKii-xlvii ;  legal  cuilom,  origin 
ara  devclopraent,  117-95 ;  mapi,  xiv; 
medidne,  363-73;  military  iTstem, 
stt  Army  and  Fyrd ;  national  de- 
fence ((.1;.).  *i6-9.  6fi,  67,  69.  73: 
Norman  Conquest,  effects,  994-6; 
Northmen  Invasions  (7S7-S70),  76-9, 
81-7,  87-99 1  (B70-901),  G7-99  ;  (901- 
79),  1 1 1-30, 141-4 ;  (?79-l0'6).  130-a. 
165-86;  (cause  and  tfisct),  65.  74, 


900-3;  tflm  ffidfr  Northmen  In- 
vasions ;  pilgrimage  and  tmvel,  ajfr- 
60  :  plague  and  pestilence,  974-5  ; 
pre-Roman  times,  1-8,  17-iB,  36; 
revenue,  sources  of,  (Anglo-Saxon) 
913-17,  (Norman)  3°4-"  •  Ionian 
occupation,  effect  of,  15-31 ;  alavory. 
339-49  ;  social  life.  943-6  ;  surgery, 
379-4;  trade,  69.  146-8;  tribal 
system  (g.v.).  66  tl  of.;  women 
I?.*.).  933-40 

Bnthnolh,  Earl,  169 

British  Church.    5(cChurch,  British 

BritoDs,  the,  agriculture,  17;  biblio- 
graphy, iiii-xxiv,  15-17 ;  Dmidism, 
36  ;  Christ  iaoitj',  37  rt  «?.  ;  cos- 
tume, 17;  dispersion  of,  by  Angles 
and  Saxons,  ^35,  54;  law  of  pro- 
perty, 9  ;  effect]  ot  Roman  inva^oni, 
10,  ai;  pre-RoDun  period,  i ;  ships, 
4~6 ;  social  life,  17  (/  ny. .'  social 
organisation,  08-39;  trade,  i, 
war  chariots,  iS;  weapons,  iB 

Brodar,  King,  19&-7 

Brace,  Robert  de,  305,  377,  386 

Brunanburg.  battle  M,  117-18  ;  results 
of,  all 

Bruno,  St..  344 

Brute,  King,  45 

Bnt-y-Tur/iyiiaH,  xixii 

Bcython.  deRnilion,  34 

Buildings.  In  tenth  century  Britaia, 
943-4  ;  Norman,  994,  319 

Burghesd,  battle  of.  a8o 

Burgred.  King.  83,  85,  88 

Burhbol.  409 

BantI  Nial.  Ou  Story  1^,  xxwi 

Cadwalla,  King,  54 

Cadwallader,  King.  388 

Coesai,  Julius,  invasions  of  Britain, 
6-7;  criticism  of.  as  a  historian,  15 
cr  stq.  I  campaigns  against  Veneti,  i 

Caithness.  Norse  colony  {mtb  cen- 
tury), 99 :  diooese  of  (twelfth  coi- 
liiry),  jiSo 

Caledonians,  the,  lo-ii 

Calicut,  7a 

Caliphate,  the,  61,  961 


Cametodunum  (Colchester),  9 
CanteibuiT,  76, 950,  and  Thurkill,  183 ; 

relations  with  Irish  Chtircb,  357 
Cantref,  Court  of  the,  990 
Canlyre,  Mull  of,  337 
Canute,    King,     186-7  \    contempor- 
aries,  97 ;    dealingi    with    sons    of 
Edinund  ItoDside,  965;  hisempiiv. 
B7,  976;    wars  with  Elhelrad  II, 
forest  laws,  317,  391 ;  law  for 

841;  besiegesl 

"'     Tehtic 


J-S;  f" 
idlcHm 
185 ;  marriage,  tS6 1 


htioas  with 
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Noflh  Brittiu,  »3,  191 :  becetnei 
kinf  ol  Norvar,  tog,  187-81  pedi- 
(ree,    084;    nukes   a    pilgrimage, 

—  Kiot  (lo8sX  313 
Capiul  pUDiihDWDi.  in  Brehon  laws, 

M3-4 :  (te'  foicM  oKenca.  391 
" M  (Caradoc).  King.  9 


I,  CouDl,  13.  (5 
Cardigan,  battle  of,  387 
Carhun,  battle  of,  191,  079 

Corliile,  foundation  of  diocese.  334: 
William  II  fortifies,  iu 

Carlui,  13. 

Calthiuiaa  Order,  344 

Caitographjr.  li-lvii,  300 ;  Anglo- 
Sana  Coltaoiama,liii-iv,Bso:  Here- 
ftwd,  lii,  liT-v,396  ;  London  Spanish 
Arable  Bealiu,  lii.  liii,  143 

Cattle  raiding,  in  Scots  law,  395 

—  railing  of.  fomt  laws,  317,  331 ; 
in  A.-S.  Britain.  331-3  ;  in  Nonnan 
period,  316-iS;  in  Roman  Britain, 
18 ;  and  tribal  laws.  314. 999 

Cauliaco,  Guido  de,  973 

CclibacT  of  clergy,  hiurth  ceotury 
Bfitiih  church ,  41 ;  Anselm't  re- 
totms,  363-6 ;  Ehinstan's  advocacy. 
137-9:  ninth  and  tenth  centuries,  13J, 
■37-  139  •  Hildebrond's  wars^6 

Celsui,  Archlashop,  357-8,  and  Tigher- 
nanO'Ruarc,  355-0 

Celt,  34 

Chad.  St. ,  55 

Chalk,  nse^  early  Britons.  17 

Cbaribert.  King,  47 

Chariot.  British,  iB 

Cbarletnarne,  63  ;  wars  with  Saxons, 
65 ;  toinb.  03 

Charles  the  Bald,  alliance  with  Ethel- 
waif,  83  :  n^oliations  with  Hasting, 
9a ;  Norttm^  Invasions,  79,  93 

—  the  Fat.  93 
~  Mortel,  61 

—  the  Simple.  81. 113 
Charms,  Saxon,  365.  966 
Charter  of  Edgar,  38 
Chartres.  Countship  of,  93 
Cbester.batlleof(^.Gi4),f3,  and  Edgar, 

I4t;  Northmen  attack.  95.  961 
stial^ic  position.  96 ;  and  Wlliam  I. 
998 
CbristianilT,  uiii ;  introduction  into 
England,  39 ;  Gtaslonbury  hermits 
(f.  50  A.D.),  37  ;  under  Moovingian 
kings,  481  conversion  of  NixTbmen 
invader;,  98-100.  157;  introdaction 
into  Norway,  loj,  107  ;  introduction 
into  Ireland,  41  ;  penaltieB  for 
offences  against,  in  Alfred's  time, 
406-^ ;  prime  signing,  409-10 ;  intro- 
duction into  Scotland,  39.44;  earliest 
stone  records  (British).  41 


Christina.  Abbes*  of  Romtey.  985.  373. 
376 

Chronicles,  monastic.  Stt  vnier  Re- 
cord!, and  under  their  titles,  aames 
of  places  and  antbois 

ChnmicoK  S.   Crvtii  Edinh/rgtenni, 


Church,  British,  vi-vii,  37-47;  apos- 
tolic succession.  39  ;  Augnstine's  ne- 
gotiations with,  49-54;  represented 
at  continental  cbur^  councils,  39 ; 
eompuUtioo  of  Easier,  56-7;  treat- 

40-7:  Pelagiaoism,  46;  compoiH) 
with  Roman  Church,  49,  sa ;  conver- 
sion of  SaioQi,  47  ;  system  of  joxi- 
pamnda,  jS ;  lonsure,  49 

—  in  England, Anselm,363-6:Augus- 
line,  50-3  ;  Benedictine  rule,  influ- 
ence of.  137-40;  clCTgy.  trial  of,  310; 
Donstan'sreforms,  133, 137-9;  ioTeS- 
titurei, 349-3  ;  iofluencettwelitb  cen- 
tury). 356^,  361 ;  Lanfnuic.  363-6 ; 
mairied  clergy.  137-9,  34^,  3*3-6; 
monachism.  abases  of,  in  ninth  cen- 
tury, i33r(H¥-.'  ™1«  of  prelerments. 
390.304,308;  usury, 397-8;  William 
I's  dealings  with,  996-7 

—  io  Ireland,  in  fourth  century,  41 1 
ninth-eleventh  centuries.  354-%  ;  in 
twelfth  century,  ilri,  357-9;  Celsus. 
3571  marriage  of  clergy.  «;,  363- 
364 ;  straggle  between  f^iblin  and 
Armagh.  357-9 :  computation  of 
Easter,s6;  rercrmsofGilbetl,3S7-«; 
Iceland,  sc5 ;  learning,  ixiv-liii ; 
reforms  of  MalachiO'Morgair,  358-9; 
missions,  40-4  ;  Palladius.  41 ;  Pat- 
rick, 41-4 ;  frflgrimages,  357-9 ; 
system  of  propaganda.  58  ;  Roman 
influence.  356-8  ;  Synod  of  Ratb- 
breatil,  357 ;  Synod  of  [tells,  358 

—  in  Scotland,  Alexander  I's  reforms, 
360-1 ;  relations  with  Canterbury 
(iweUtb  eentmyl,  361 ;  Cotumba. 
44-5;  Culdees,  jSo;  David  I's  re- 
forms, 385  ;  SI.  Margaret,  301,  359- 
60 ;  marriage  of  clergy.  «6o.  363-4 ; 
Mimgo.  46  ;  Ninian,  41 ;  Roman  in- 
fluoice,  359-61 

—  Wtatom.  missioiu  to  Britain.  48, 

£53  ;  attitude  towards  British 
urch.  33-9 ;  compaied  with  British 
Church  tseventb  century).  49 ;  rinlry 
^tb  E^astem  Church,  63 ;  influence 
ninth-eleventh  centuries,  98, 354 ;  in- 
fluence (twelfth  century).  356^,  361. 
365-6  ;  indulgences.  9^7 :  miracles. 
969;  growth  ofmonaitic  orders.  344  ; 
penance,  956;  [rilgrimage,  056-7; 
riseofthe Papacy (f.v.), 60;  attitude 
toward*  sciences,  373;   attitude  to- 
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iranbiiMnr.344;  InBuenceonnaius 
ofwomtti,  035 

Cburch  and  Slau,  50-53,  63-^  1  trial 
or  clngy,  31a ;  Mrug^  over  invMti- 
tores  tf-o-l,  343-53;  36a-s ;  sale  of 
prefenuenu,  388.    Stt  ala  Pt.paey 

Cistercian  Order,  35S 

CUn.  defined,  319 

Claudia  Rufiu.  37 

CUudrus.  Etnpcior,  S 

Clergy,  Aoiclm's  reforms,  363-6.  and 
eODcaiiaa.  249-50 1  Hilde^mnd,  346 ; 
Iriih,  355-6;  investiture;  iii  under 
InTestiture ;  king's  revenue  rights 
lrom,3oe  ;  law  courts,  aao;  marriage 
of:    itt   undtr  Celibacy;    mililaiy 


q.y.j 


™3"7    , 


Columia,  Adunnan'i  Ltft  af,  xxr 
BMh  nfKilU,  93(  ;  missionary  wo» 
44i  4S>  47 ;  seamanship.  45 

Columbanus.     Christian     minion 
Praoki  and  roul*  considered,  48,  i\ 


174,  407 ;    London.   1B7 :    Nonnan 
period, 403-4;  pre-Itoroan  period,  r, 
7;  Roman  occupation,  19;  effect  of 
ScandiOBVian  invasions,  150 
—  {European),    effect   of   Crusade* 


uHuence  of  Roman  Church, 

354-Sl  Saracens,  B48,  355 
ConunoD-field  lyttem,  399,  401 
Common  latkd.  Crown  rights.  313-14  ; 

tribal  ownership,    >35,  aaB ;    waste 


I    Uw, 


n/ttsien  of  St.  Patrick,  . 
Ctmgalacb.  King,  134:  contemponuies, 
97.  1*7  ;  captures  Dublin.  139 


■.336 


Conrad  lit.  Emperor,  370-3 
Constance,  Coundl  of,  39 
Coostantine  I  (the  Great),  U3 

—  Ill,  Scottish  king,  battle  «f  Bnin- 
anburg,  118;  coniemporarlea,  97; 
Corfarfilge,  118,  laa;  CnMeM,  361 ; 
relaiioni  with  Northmen,  90,  itS 

—  tV,  Scottish  king,  97 

—  (tbe  Usurper).  14 
Conslantliw  CblwiM,  13 
Cint$HttMeHat  HiiUiy.  Stnbba',  313 
Cocbridge-OD-'IVne,  battle  of.  118,  I33 
Card9*a,  tjt,,  a6a 

Cormac  M'CulUnan,  Archbishop,  133 


Cornwall,  Brilons  drivm  ii 


i.a".3S; 


Northmen,  169  ;  earUett  tr 
Coroticus,  Epistle  to,  41  | 
Corrodies,  135 
Costume,  69.  344-5 
Crinan,  Atdiol.  136,  iBg 
Crops,  cultivation  of,  in  tenth  century 

Britain,  339 
Crown-lands.  314,  ^t^et siq. 
Crusades.  367-73:  enect  on   Etvope. 

369-71.  396-7;  Knifhti  Templar, 


Ciunbria  tStrathclyde).  David  I,  3B3, 
360 :  Edmund's  raid  (945),  116, 119 ; 
given  (0  Malcolm  I,  119;  Mtmgo's 
mission.  45 ;  controlled  by  Nmb- 
men,  89;  Olaf  the  While  atladts, 
87 :  ravaged  t^  Thord  Gunnanson, 
"41 

Custom-dues,  Anglo-Saxon  kings,  313 ; 
Noiman  kings.  308 

Cuthbert.  St.  58.  xxxv 

Darrcbilb.  337 

Dalcastians,  tribe,  134,  130 

Dalriada,  44 

Damme,   town,    King    John's    naval 

victory,  4=5 
Damnonia,  a,  6 
Danegeld.  170,  179,  317 ;  in  Norman 

BTiod,  307;  Ethdred  Il's  rssponsi- 
iity  for  Gist  collection .  167 

Danelagh,  defined,  89  ;  Allred's  wars. 
cu-6 ;  Brunant>urg.ii8 ;  Edmund  and 
Edred's  wars.  1 19 ;  Edgar's  rela- 
tions with,  13B ;  Edward  the  Elder's 
conquests,  iii-ia;  substitution  of 
federal  appointees  for  hereditary 
chiefs.  311 ;  relations  with  Irish- 
Scandinavian  kingdoms,  89,  iia, 
119;  relations  with  and  powm  under 
king  of  Wessex,  146-9 

Danes  in  Britain,  monastic  chroniclers' 
definition  of  "Dane,"  71,  155; 
reasons  for  first  raid*  on  &ilain. 
Canute,  i8>-5i  of  Ireland,  8a; 


Sweyn,  173-9,  iS3--3;  Thurldll.  li 
raid  Wessex  and  Ekit  Anglia  (980- 
169-70;  Norman  period,  398, 


313 

Dannenrice,  104,  106 

Dssent.  SirG.  W.,  179 

David.  St. .44, 46 

—  I  of  Scotland,  Chnrdi  reforms, 
360,  385;  invasions  of  England, 
^5-6.  300;  marriage,  38^;  oalb_of 

383 
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DiTid  It,  318 
DiTJet.  Sir  John,  uc 

BaulCT.148 


MtJtn     Gmgrapkf,    bf 


Tiara..  4B,  „_ 

Deinn  More,  the.  115 

DemocncT.  Bnliib,  what  it  owes  (□ 
ScuiditUTis,  ija 

Demonologf.  ninth  cci]tui7,  Briuin, 
067,  368 

Deonuuk,  convenion  10  Chriitiuiit;, 
100 :  coouDercial  nlaiiou  (niiilh  (o 
elevenlli  centuriet),  955 ;  came)  of 
emifration  (dghtli  ccolunr),  151 ; 
■Dvuioniof  Briuin  :  bt  niuErr  Danes 
in  Britain  ;  relatiani  with  GcrmaDjr, 
103,  106;  unification  by  Gorm  tbe 
Old,  103:  table  of  liingi,  ^i  Ud- 
guajie  amnilici.  155  ;  nwp  (nuilbcen- 
lury),  104 :  relalioni  with  Norw» 
(leoth  (o  eleventh  centuriei),  103^. 
log;  campaign  acainit  Olaf  Trrg- 
vamn,  174;  poUtical  coodiliool 
(ninth  centnryl.  loi,  los;  Queen 
Thjrra,  104,  too 

Derby,  6J^ 

Deiinood,  tribe,  134 

Devon,  fint  navy,  i :  Northmen 
attack.  169,  176 

Diocesan  lyitein,  in  Ireland  (ftnirtb 
eentniy),  41 ;  {lenlb  to  twcUUi  cen- 
turiei). 13a,  357-8;  St.  Patrick's 
foundation,  43;  in  Scotland  <tenth 
to  twelfth  centnrie*),  13a,  ^^i ; 
Theodora's  reforms,  (7 

Disease,    trotment   of,   in  mediBval 


Diitmi,  in  Brehon  laws,  ft34 
Dog,  English  foreit  lawt.  331-9 
Domesday  Survey,   313-14;  counties 

excepted  from.  313 ;  enumeration  of 

forest  lands,  3is->7 
Domnall   O'Neill,  Ardri,  oontempor- 

■riei,  97,  137  ;  vais  widi  Northmen, 

lag 
Donald,   king    of   Strathclyde   (908), 

118 

—  VI,  king  of  Scotland,  97 

—  nwrmoer  of  Moray,  196 

—  Ban.  33S-6 

—  O'Lochlan.  336 

DoiMgh,  Ardri  (919-944),  tiS ;  con- 
temporaries, 97,  137;  wan  with 
Norlhmen,  133 

—  lion  of  Brian  Bom),  196,  198 

—  (sonof  Congalacb).  134,  lag 
Druids,  g,  36 

Dnimkelta,  Assembly  of  (574),  43 

Dry  burgh.  360 

Dublia,  Bnan  Bom  occupies,  133; 
taken  by  Congidaeh,  lag;  invaded 
by  Danes  (S53),  83;  rabdued  by 
Oodred.  336;  ceded  to  Magnus 
Batfod,  339;   Malacfai   il,   139-31, 


t9S ;  founded  by  Northmen.  7a,  76, 
Si.  Sg,  133;  connection  with  Noith- 
imibna,  103;  naval  power,  114: 
Tborgib,  78  ;  trade.  73.  347,  S48 

Dublin.  See  of,  establishment,  356; 
slrug^  vrith  Armagh,  357-9 ;  re- 
lations with  Canterbury.  357 

Duff,  King,  97 

Dumbarton,  co.  Antrim,  87 

Dunan.  Bishop,  357 

Dunblane,  diocese  of,  360 

Duncan  I.  1S9,  190;  contemporaries, 
97;  extent  (^  dominioos,  193;  wars 
with  Macbeth.  aSo;  pedigree,  376; 
wan  with  Thorfinn,  s8o 
—  11,  wars  with  Donald  Ban,  335-« : 

DundaSi  Bay,  77 
Dunfermline,  360-1 
Dunkeld,  diocese  of,  360-1 
Dunlavin,  battle.  131 
Dnnsioaae,  battle,  381 


Dunsian,  biographies,  mtv ;  dan 
reforms,  133,  137-g  ;  relations  with 
Edwy.  137^;  influence  over  Edgar, 
143 ;  naval  policy,  tj,  81.  161 ; 
turned  out  of  office,  137;  hisiniBuence 
in  ravaging  of  Rochester  (986).  163, 
169 

Durham,  battle  of,  190 


Early  Kingt  af  SdHland,  Robertson's. 
aSo 

East  Angtia,  settlement  of  Angles,  aS  ; 
map,  a6;  operate  with  Narthmeo 
aninit  Alfred,  94-6;  Edward  the 
Elder    and,    iii ;    legal   autonomy, 

S;  battle  of  MaldoD.  169 ;  Olaf 
White's  conquest,  85.  87 ; 
Sweyn's  raids,  178  ;  Thnrkill,  iBo ; 
relations  with  king  of  Wenei  (filUi 
to  nintb  centuries),  87.  i44-~9<  4°7 
Easter,  British  Church  controversy 
jsevenlb  century).  49,  56 


EdesHi, 

Edgar  the  Atheling,  wars  agtioM 
Donald  Ban.  336 ;  nominated  as  V~  ~ 
of   England,   ags;    relations    ' 


393 


witE 


ig'   of  E 


d  WiUi 


England,  charter,  38; 
contemporaries.  97;  Chester  alli- 
ances, 141,  lao ;  Saxon  Chronicle, 
Ftorence  of  Woreester  and  modern 
historians  compared  regarding  cir- 
cumnavigation of  Britain,  ilvii,  aii ; 
becomes  chief  of  Daoclagb,  13B; 
DuDstan,  143;  foreign  populatioD 
treatment  of,  159; 
laws,    quoted,    407 , 
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141-a;    polky  Mgarding 

M  NortDmeD,   I4>~4;   religious  re- 

fenns,  13B;  Witaa,  165 
Edf^,  kins  of  Scotland,  wan  oSaccti- 

siou.  336,  3S3  1  Ireatjr  witb  MagDos 

Bttrfod,   337,   383;    pedigree,   376; 

policy,  383 
EdiogtoD,  battle  of,  SB 
Edith  (wire  of  EdwaM  the  Confnsor). 

377-8 ;  pedigree,  1A4 
Edmand.  king  of  East  Anglia.  85 

—  king  of  WeMBK,  Brunanburg.  118  ; 
contemporaHca.  97  ;  Cumbrian  raid, 
116,  119 ;  atruggles  with  Nonb 
Humbfii,  11S-19:  Scaodinaviaa  in- 
Tasioni  compared  with  problem  in 
Alfred's  lime,  iii-ai 

—  Ironside,  warawithCaoule,  184-5: 
coDlemponiis*,  07 ;  pedigree,  376 

—  {son  of  Edmuiid  Ironside), Canute's 
dealinfii  with,  3B5 

Edred,  King,  contempoiaries,  97; 
Itrugglea  witb  North  Humbria,  118, 
119 ;  Scandinaviaa  invaaoni  com- 
fitjtd  with  problem  in  Alfred's  time. 

Ednc,  Earl  of  Merda.  179, 181,  185 
EducatioD,  in  AHg/aSaxmi  Brilain, 
foaterage,  349-51,  monailic  centres, 
■39>'49>>50'°>uiic,  9Ji:  iHJAIiVH- 
lury  JnlaKd,  43 ;  MtdUcval  Einfe, 
■cbooli  or  mediciae,  361,  370 
Edward  t  of  Eugland,  3B9,  331 

—  the  Confessor,  iroublel  with 
Godwin  and  his  sons,  397-9;  troubles 
with  Mercia.  383 ;  Norman  sym- 
pathies,  183,   377;    pedigree,    384, 


_    .  Scandinavian    raids, 

378-9 ;  Webb  wars,  383-3 :  West- 
nuniter  Abbey,  385 

—  th«  Eldc.  117-13 ;  contamporaries. 
97:  dooms  between  Danes  and 
Wessex  quoted,  406 ;  battle  of  Fam- 
bam,  95 ;  Scandinavian  inTuiont 
compared  with  problem  in  Alfred's 
time,  tii-3i,  149:  relations  witb 
Scotland,  iis 

tha  Martyr,  144;  contemporaries, 
./  ;  religious  teforms,  13B 
Iwiu,  earl  of  Merda.  387.  391,  393 

king  of  North  Humbria,  54 

"     "  r.  137 

England,  75 

BgiTi  Saga,  xuiii,  117,  141,  410 

E5ypl,er 

Elomor  of  Aqailaino,  got*  oo  a 
Cniiade,  393;  marries  Henry  II  of 
Eaglaod.  394;  relations  with  Louis 
Vlf,  393-3;  pedigree,  391 ;  posses- 
sions, 391,  394-7 

—  oT  Castile.  393 


E& 


Elfleda,  Queen,  159 

E^fric,  eorlderman,  170. 177 
—  eorlderman  of  Mocia,  171.  179 

Elfrida,  Queen,  144,  335 

Elgin,  Hone  cooquat.  168,  189 

Elgiva,  Queen,  137.33s 

ESk,  Kins,  85 

Elsinore,  Pairof,  69 

Ebtruith,  countess  of  Flanders,  S3 

Elvod,  Bishop.  57 

Ely.  island  of,  399 

Emiy,  bishopric  of,  41 

Emma,  Queen,  table  of  alliances,  976 ; 
marriage  with  Canute.  187 :  majnage 
with  Elhelred  II,  176 ;  slnwgtei  to 
secure  England  for  Hardleenute, 
376-7 :  pedigree.  3S4 

England:  frt-Soman  ptried  {^  B.C- 
43  A.  D.),  earliest  references,  i ;  maps, 
in  relation  to  the  Continent,  a,  3: 
Cassar's  eipedilions,  6-8;  nand 
battle  of  Morbihan ,  3  tl  leq. ; 
Phoenicians,  i,  361  religion,  36 ;  rela- 
tions with  Roman  Empire,  8 ;  ships, 
4-5;  social  life,  17-18:  trade,  i,  7. 
JtomaH  OccupativH.  Agrtcola,  10,  la ; 
agriculiure,i7,i8;  revolt  of  Boadicea, 
9  :  introduction  of  Christianity,  37  ; 
classical  authorities,  iiii,  ij; 
Claudian  invasion,  8  :  commerce,  i^ : 
customs,  15  tt  sij.;  finance,  19;  m- 


fluenceor  ,   _ 

■9 ;  ravaged  by  Picti,  \ 
tjon,  17:  roads,  17;  waUs,  lottitq.', 
(map),  ti ;  withdrawal  of  Romans, 
eifect  or,  13-14,  33. 

Poa-Remtat  ptriod  it  803  A.D.. 
setllemenli  by  Angles.  Jutei,  and 
SajK>ns,  33-35  I  Augustine's  mission, 
48;    Bede,    J3,    57:    dispenioo    of 

A  -"      Churdi:   j 

.  ilba 

34 :  stt  alio  HnJir  namti  of  tini- 
domi ;  beginning  or  Northmen  innt- 
aions,  76 ;  Picts  and  Soots  ravage, 
33,  35 :  sodal  oooditioiu,  33  il  uq. ; 
tribal  system,  39-30 

Angh-Saxtti  ftriod  (800-1066 
A.D.},  agriculture    and    food,    338; 


uHiltr  Militia;  battle  of  Assandun. 
186:  Benedictine  rule,  137^40: 
buffer  states,  establishment  01,  119; 
battle  or  Brunaobarh,  311;  Church; 
rtt  Church;  clergy:  mc  Clergy 
and    Monasticism :    Cambria,   ~~ 


...   Britain :    tee    uiultr   Dane*   in 
Britain  :   Dutvstan,   137  ;   earldoms, 

EDWth  of  independence,  377,  981-3  : 
Igar's  foreign  policy,  3S31  educa- 
tion, 139.049  ;  lyitem  ofex-"-- 
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345 )  fedend  tmiiri  growdi  of,  75, 
310:  Five  Boroogtis,  88;  finance, 
34;  ;  fordgn  aUixnoeS,  Sa.  174,  176, 
37S  ;  fbreit  laws,  317.  331 1  foilenge. 
349;  fffd  {?->■-)■  «6i-3.  aog,  313; 
(overnmenl,  A6-7.  aci£ ;  Oulhmm 
and  Alftvd's  fritb.  83,  406 ;  Haating'i 
invgnioD,  93-4;  battle  oT  Hastings. 
393;  battle  of  Hengeslm,  76;  Ire- 
land, reUtiooi  with,   89,  lis,   34<. 


-  -  :  Je*   .      „.      

2fi3:  for  rrifn,  ^  king,  a^ 
€f  llmr  ktnfdami.  sti  imdtr  nsiw  ^ 
ftrtan  end  ttrriiory;  land  tenure, 
161,  313,  346:  language.  1^5,  95B ; 
legal  ciulom,  316;  barning  and 
literature,  uv,  139,  aoa:  itt  also 
■nrfir Records :  LMhlan,  191,  979; 
London  Bridge,  fall  of,  1B3. 410-13 ; 
Ilia  of  Han.  relationi  with,  iiS. 
141,163,175;  manorialsyslem,  337, 

niUlarf  iritem  :  M>  Militia  ;  mon- 
Bitieixm  I;. v.),  133  it  stq.\  national 
dsfenoe  (4,c-),  309 ;  relations  with 
Normandy,  113,  175.  176,  377; 
Normao  invuioni,  391-3  ;  Noilhinen 
invasions ,  (800-870)  76-7,  83,  87, 
(870-901)  88-^,  93-96,  (901-979) 
111--14.  iiB~ao,  I979-101G)  167,  185  ; 
Northmen  invasions  cfiosidered  and 
oompared,  66-74,  i»-3i,  150-60, 
15B-64,  186,  300-3;  '^^^  T'^e- 
vmsson,  170, 173-4  '■  growth  of  papal 
influence,  i8;r-90.  343 ;  plasue  and 
pestilence,  374  ;  pnme  sgnlng.  407, 
409-10 ;  prodact*,  047 ;  r«venu«, 
313-17 ;  •mdcnn,  040 ;  relatioiu  with 
Scotland.  ii>.  117,  141,  146,  189, 
079,  376:  Itt  aiiB  taidir  Scotland 
and  its  Icings;  slavery,  341-7; 
social  conditioTU,  96.  343;  tamtion, 
146,  317 ;  torritoriil  divisions,  Ivli- 
Iviii,  143;  trade,  159,  174.  341,  347; 
tribal  system,  48,  67;  usurv,  337; 
vasnl  states,  relationi  with,  119, 
146 ;  Wales,  relations  with,  113, 130. 
146.  168.  38b  }  wealth,  947;  trealv  of 
Wedmore,  89  ;  Witao,  1G5  ;  women, 
933-35,  368. 
Englana:  N»rman ftriad[ii:i(6-\i^), 
a^cultore,  401-a  ;  Angevin  connec- 
tion, 391-7  ;  Anselm,  349-SO.  363. 
373-4  i  Barons'  wais,  310,  313-13, 
B*-4'37I,  380;  building,  394,  319  ; 
C^IBrburf,  See  of  (relations  with 
Ireland),  357,  (vritb  Scotland)  360; 
Church  and  State,  348-53;  commerce, 
307^1  39S.  403-4 ;  crusades,  367- 
73;  iMnegeld.  307;  Danish  in- 
TWioiU,  81,  39a,  313;  Domesday 
Sorvey.  313-14  ;  aystemof  exchange, 
305  \  Eidieqiur  system,  yn  ;  feudal 
lystem,  311-14 ;  finance,  305,  401 ; 


foreign  alliancea.  378 ;  foreiP.  315- 

S;    Henry    I's    pcsseadoos,   395 ; 
erexirard  the  Wake.  399;  inTOEti- 

J3I ;  king] 
re,  398,  311-  ,, 
language,  401 ;  law  and  law  c 
398-9^.  401,  ^y,  Utecstore,  400. 
xl-xlviii ;  medicine,  363  tt  itf. ; 
military  service,  401  ;  sir  also  Feudal 
System  ;  naval  defence,  403  ;  Nor- 
man conquest,  social  effects  of,  394 ; 
wars  with  Normandy.  399-300, 333^ 
367 ;  rebellioos  in  Ncrth  Hnmbria, 
398-9;  Papacy,  34G ;  plague  and 
pestilence,  374-5;  revenue,  304-11: 
relatioDS  with  Scotland.  39B,  300, 
334-6.  385-6,  390;  scntage,  309; 
shipbuilding,  319,  404;  battle  of 
Slandard,  386;  Stephen's  wan, 
3B3-90;  surgay,  379-3;  tallage, 
309;  taxation,  396,  305-6;  tribal 
lystem.  398-401 :  rebdlloos  agalnit 
William  the  Conquaor,  »S;  Weldl 
wan,  383-3,  ?5B,  338,  386 
Enham,  Council  of.  ^ 
Erhjggia  Saga,  xxiiii,  loi,  319,  333 
Eric  Bioodaie.  104-5;  contemporary 
kings,  97  ;  raids,  i»7,  ajS 

—  (son  of  Harold  Bluetooth),  119 

—  jearl  of  North  Humbria),  1S4, 191 
Erigena,  John  Seotus.  58 

Erlcnd,  Earl,  391-3 

Eicbcat  (in  law),  in  Norman  period. 


E«,t 


307-8.  310 ;  in  Saxon  period,  ait 
iquimaiix.    (SlEraelings)   and    dgfalh 
oeotuiy  exploren.  950 

Essex,  35.  97;  blochadf' 
94 ;  and  Christianity,  5 

Etchen.  Bishop,  44 

Ethelbald,  King.  83,  84,  97 

Ethelbert,  King,  84;  AngtutinCs 
mission,  47-51 ;  conlemporanes.  97 ; 
Cburcb  and  Slate,  50-1 ;  laws.  340 

Ethelburga,  St.,  335, 144 

Etbelfleda,  Qaeen,  144;  admlolstratire 
ability.  335  ;  conquests,  in,  171 

Elhelfrith,  King,  53 

Ethelgiva,  Queen,  137.  335 

Eihelredl,  85,  87,  97 
—  II,  strugglss  with  Canate,  it^S  : 
contemporary  Icings,  97 ;  raid  on 
Cumbria  and  Man,  and  explanation 
of,  ii6,  163-4,  171-3,  175-0 ;  Dana- 
geld,  167,  170,  407 ;  Council  of 
Enham,  ordinances  of,  quoted,  409 ; 
battle  of  Maldon,  169 ;  massacre  of 
St.  Brice,  liii-iii,  177 ;  employ* 
mercenaries,  13,  160, 176;  roama^, 
176,  376 ;  compels  military  service, 
309,  408  ;  naval  policy  considered, 
161-4;  allisiice  wttb  Nermandy, 
175.  >7^;  bis  fligbl  to  and  reCMt 
from    Normandy,    1B3. 
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.  /mwraMj.dreamnaDceiuaderwbich 
be  repeb,  158-64;  chai*cier  of  in. 
TKiioiu  compared  with  thai  in 
Alfred's  time,  116-BI :  melhodi  oT 
dealing  with  Nortbnien  considered. 
94.  96,  Si  ;  did  he  merit  ibe  title  at 
Unrtadyt  158,  165-^,  177,  1B5.  xA; 
treaty  u  commerce  with  Olal  Tryg- 
vanon,  174,  037,  407;  and  Olaf  the 
Saint.  109  ;  pedigree.  384  ;  loyalljp  of 
Saxons  considered,  188;  campaigns 
aninst  Sweirn,  173,  iBa ;  Thurlull, 
180-1 ;  reqxjDsibifilj  of  ibe  Witan, 
■67, 17a,  t8t 
—  earl  of  Mereia.  95-6 

Elhelwwrd,  eerlderman,  170,  407 

Etbelwnlf,  Kinf  ,89-3;  contempcrariea, 
97;  mahei  pilgrimage,  357 

EadesJOdo),  count  of  Paris.  93 

Eugenius,  King,  191 

Biniipe,  effect  of  Crusades  on,  369-371 ; 
condition  of.  at  time  of  invailons  of 
Northmen.  66-74;  effects  of  North- 
men invasions.  300-3  '•  language 
(ninth  to  eleventh  centuries).  358 : 
map.  63  ;  influence  of  Roman  Church 
CO  expansion  of  (ninth  10  dev«ntb 
centimes),  254-60 

Eustace,  earl  of  Boulogne,  rivalrr  with 
Earl  Godwin,  378-9;  pedigree,  374, 


^t  Court  of,  304,  403 : 
lOTjews,  330 
Eicomninnication,   in    Brebon   laws. 


Fab:us    Ethelwrkd,    cbronide   o(, 

■xvi 
Pmr^rimga  Saga,  iniv 
Fair  Maid  a/Ptrih.  ajo 
Fakii  34S  ;  crown  revenue  rights  from 

(Anglo-SaxoD    Britain),    313,   315, 

319 
Famine,  275 
FanihaiD,  lialtle  of,  95 
Faroe  Iilandi,  955 
Fasting,  in  caDOD  of  Edear,  244 
Federal   Government,   historj   of  its 

development    in     Britain     {Anglo- 

Saian),  909-13 
Felii.  Bishop,  58 
Fergos  the  fjreat.  45 
Feudal  iplem.  In  Nonnan  England, 

198,    398;    contrasted    with    tribal 

sjrstem,  311-14 :  continental  form  of, 

3i« 
Flnan,  SL.4< 
Fbanoe.  in  Roman  Britain,  19 ;  mtem 

«f  anfaaage,  (Saxon)  845-7,  (Irish) 

30J;  Hemyl^sjvem of, 403;  Jews', 


Rnes,  11 
penaltT  for  crime,  357 ;  crown  revenue 
from,  (Anglo-Saxon  period)  315,  318- 


Finnsi  the  (ninth  to  eleventh  oanlttries). 

Fire,  Easter  eve  ceremonv.  43 
Fiti^endd   family :    Irish   expedition, 
(1168-70),  389 ;  pedigree,  379 

Fiti-Gilbert,  Richard,  387 
Fiti-Henry    family :     Irish   expedition 

(1168-70),  3B9;  pedijree,379 
Fiti-Stepben  family.  Irish  expedition 

(1168-70),  389;  pedigree,  379 
Five  Boroughs ,  the.  foundalion  of,  88 ; 

Elhelfleda's     conquest,     iii ;     and 

Sweyo,  iSa  ;  trade,  348 
Flanders,  83,  386.  391,  ^,  388 
Flann  Sinna,  King,  97, 137 
Florence  of  Worcester,  writinsi,  il-it ; 

valne  a*   historian   of  Anglo-Saxon 


of  Man,  143 

Folk- moot,  330 

Food-iupply,  in  David  ll'i  time,  318 ; 
in  Saxon  Britain,  330-33,  364-5  ;  ■» 
Richard  I'l  time,  318 

Forest  lands,  defioilion.  3r5:  Canute's 
'a'"*,  317.  331 :  source  of  Norman 
sown  revenue.  315-37 ;  basil  of 
valuation  in  Domesday  Survey,  31J- 
17;  fencing,  319-30  ;  Ina's  laws,  317, 
3ai ;  John  s  Charter,  395  ;  efliM  of 
KiresI  laws  on  landowners,  335-6; 
reservation  of  New  Forest  conudered, 
333-4;  Norman  laws,  331;  Ontlaw*, 
336-7 ;  xtockbreeding.  316-17 ;  value 
of  timber,  318-31 

Fosterage,  in  England  (tenth  century). 
105,  949  ;  i"  Ireland  (tenth  century). 
105,  3co'i ;  efforts  to  prevent  in 
Ireland  (twelfth  century),  350-1 

Fmr  itailtrs.  AhmjiIs  <^iU,  method  of 
compilation,  xxx-xxxi ;  quoted,  on 
forest  lands,  317 

Franlcs,  the,  47,  60 ;  Coliunbatm*'  mis- 
xion.  48  :  conditions  under  Merovin- 
gian king*.  48 ;  Roman  m 


79,  So,  93 
Fredenck  Barbarossa.  373 
Free  education.  Ireland  (sixth  century), 

Freeman's  NtrmoK  Crmfuat,  accoont 
of  King  Edgar's  naval  activities 
quoted  and  conpared  with  Saxon 
and    Nonoon    aulboriliaa,    xlvil-1 ; 
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eriUdta  of  Btb^rtri  11  coniiikrad, 
■Ss;  UtMry  of  Sunn  lyMem  of 
pntmamti  diacoMad,  143, 180 

FraenMO,  p«m«DU  lo  dikf; 'M ;  Und 
Uure,  aafr-?  1  Iriutda  ntctstilat,  409 

Fne  kmkIi,  in  earlf  StortluDf .  153-4 

Kiaind,  Dr..  >70. 173 

Kreym.  nddevi  47 

Frode  Soeanmd,  ixzUl 

Fulk,  MODI  ti  Ai^.  MS'  3^0 

t-umitm  of  boose,  in  intb  cciit<ii7 
Briulo,  a43:  '■>  (welftb  centunr 
W4lei.  043 

i'yti,  i^ftcm  ddcribed,  109  ;  powen  of 
the  king  rec>rdin(  te*;,  14"  '•  liabjlity 
fcr  lerTke.  313,  4o9 :  local  nature, 
14) ;  compared  vith  feudal  mililary 
nxetn,  311 ;  failora  of,  al  Norman 
Coaqoast.  a^i-a ;  of  NortbiueB, 
cocDpand,  156;  (d  Atfred'i  time. 
94-5  :  Ethdred  II,  175  ;  Wenei  law 
quoted.  408 ;  in  Wala,  009 

Oau,  Thomu.  373 

Qalen.  afo 

GaU.  St.,  150 

Gallowar,  diocese,  360  :  given  to  Mal- 
colm I,  119  ;  becomes  Norte  colony, 
99  1  Olaf  the  Wbiia  allacki.  S7 

Gaiccar,  iBa.  39^-fi 

Gaul,  relationi  wiihpre-Roman  Britain, 
a,  6,  8;  andCoDitanlincEbe  Umrper, 
14;  m  --       -  -■■-' 

Uogi, .    . 

Gaallaiid,  (51 

GecA«;ofXajoii,  nuuriiBe.  361 ;  pedi- 
Wf-HJ^.JS^l  wanagMDit Stephen, 
38»-i 

—  of  Monmouth.  400 
Gerald  de  Winilewr.  379.  388 
Gcrbert  (Silietter  II),  Pope,  34s 
Germanui,  St.,  4a.  46 

Gilben,  Bishop  of  LJmerick,  357-8 

Gildai,  xxiii-iv,  aa 

Gild*,  growth  of.  id  twelfth  century 
BaetaDd.  40a 

GiraldusCamfaraisii{Gaaklda  Bairi), 
400 :  on  clergy,  137,  364  :  on  Welsti 
■yriculture,  aa  ;  on  Welih  social  con- 
ditioot.  143-4  :  pedigree,  379  ;  Irish 
eipeditioD.  389 

GisU  Saga,  xum 

Glasgow,  and  St  Mungo,  46  -.  founda- 
tion of  diocese.  360 

Glastonbury,  earliest  Chrinian  church, 
37-9 

Glenmaroa,  battle  of,  131, 193 

Goa,  7a 

Goda.  378.  376 

Godfrey,  son  of  Maccus.  ifiS 

—  kingoTSudreys,  168 

—  de  BouiUoa,  wa 

Godrad  Croran,  Ring,  336-7, 358 

—  II,  King,  340 


187.  •7*-9; 


Godwin,  earl  ot  Wea 

pedigree,  084 
Goidela,  34 
(Sold  Harold,  106 
Gotm  {d.  Ss5>,  8a 

—  tbeOldTKing,  cootempararNa,97  1 
consolidates  Daimark,  103, 153  :  m- 
Tadei  Franks.  93 

—  king  of  East  Angtia,  88-90.  iii. 


I,  »9S 


;  incident  of  silvsr 


Gothland,  69 
Gotbt.  the,  13. 14 
Goilin.  Bishop,  93 
Graio.cultiTatiooof,  in  Roman  Britain. 

iB  :  in  tenth  century  Britain,  aaB 
Greeks,  the,  study  of  medicine  and  sur- 
aei-j;  ships(s6«.C).  4-  -—- •- 


SS 


influence  on  thought 
and  the  sciences.  3d.  >6o^i.  371 

Greenland,  eigbtb  oentary  eiplorAlioa 
of,  ajs 

Green's  Cmfial  i^SiifianJ,  accaaot 
of  Edgar's  itatal  actintiea  compared 
with  those  of  SaiDO  and  Norman 
authorities,  ilvii-1 

Green  salve.  964 

Gregory  I,  Pope,  47,  61 
-1/1.  Pope.  34S 

~~  VII  Pope  (Hiklehrand),  Church 
reforms,  345-0 ;  and  Henry  TV  of 
Gcmany.  347 1  si^>porta  WiUiam  the 
Conquo'or,  089 

—  King,  97 
Grt/ti'tSofa.ixtiv 
Griffith,  King,  aSa-s 
Grim.  King.  97 

Grosst^,  biibop  of  Lincoln,  396 

Grnmbiom.  explorer,  355 

Gunhild,  sita-af  Sweyn,  xlii,  160, 176 

Gurth,  son  of  Elarl  Godwin,  993 

Gutbrum  (Germ),  king  of  Bast  Anglia, 
wars  with  Alfred.  B8-90;  reUuons 
with  Edward  Ibe  Elder,  iii;  frith 
with  Alfred,  90,  406  ;  treaty  of  Wed- 
more.  88 

Guy  of  Burgundy,  a8S 

Gwenlliaot,  Princess,  387 

Gwgwan,  Bishop,  i^ 

Gyds,  queen  of  Norwaj,  toS.  155 

Gytha,  end  Harold  Fairhair,  loa 

—  wife  of  Earl  Godwin,  1S7.  384 

—  wife  of  Vladimir  of  Russia.  aSf 

Hadkiah, 


Haerelhaland  (HOrdeland),  76 
Hafnenficrd,  battle  of,  loa,  114 
Hakon  Athelstan  fostie:    chiklhoad. 
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—  IV.  i<6.  »3 
/iaJtaiiarSaga.  xxiiii 
Hairdan  the  Black.  lOa 
Halleluiab  bailie,  46 

Hanipafaire,  Northmeo  raids,  174, 176, 
179 :  Suion  KlIlemeDU,  15,  aS, 
(map)  a6 

Hardieaaule,  King,  beeamei  Icing  of 
England ,  076 ;  compact  with  Munof 
tbe  Good,  109, 176 1  pedigree,  M4 

Harold  tbe  Black,  155 

—  Bluetooth.  16S,  and  ChriHJanity, 
t04. 106 ;  Gonlemporarjei,  97  ;  wan 
with  Norway,  ioj-6 

—  of  Denmark  [lon-toit),  97 

—  1  of  England,  109,  076-7 

—  IIofEaglatidirelationinritb  Alfgar 
of  Mercia.  183 ;  civil  wan  in  Edward 
tbe  Confeuor's  reign,  377-8,  aSi-a  ; 
bailie  of  Huiings,  169,  991-3; 
Norwegian  invasions.  387,  wji-a  ; 
promise  to  support  William  of  Nor- 


mandf,  eoniidered,  369-90  [ 
free.  384;  Stamford  Bridge, 
wan  wilb  Tostig,  086-7-  ' 
wart.  a8^ 


Welsh 


conquests.  93  1  pedigree.  a8j 

—  Orerfell.  wars  of  succesuon,  106-7; 
conlemporariea,  97 

—  Groeoskj,  109.  385 

_  Hardnda.  no,  siB6:  invasions  of 
England,  387.  9;i-^;  pedigree. 9S5  ; 
Slamfted  Bridge,  093  ;  alliance  with 
Toalig,  387 

—  ton  ofOlaf  Cuaran,  131 

—  king  of  Russia,  364 
Harald  Hariraia't  Saga.  155 
Harp,  aji 

Hasting  tbe  Viking,  invaaion  of  Ens- 
land.  93-6,  aja ;  reason  for  mi 
marcbei  to  Chester.   116:   lavigea 

Hastings,  battle  of,  163,  393-3 

Hawisa  of  Gloucester,  378-9 

Hawking,  33. 

Hebrides,  the,  9a.  114 

Heiress,  Norman  lungs'  rights  over,  307 

Hellai.  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  a6a 

Hengeston.  bailie  of,  76 

Hengiil,  04 

Henry  t  of  England,  aocesslon,  341. 
3731  Mmgglea  with  Anselm.  350; 
ehudren,  374.  37S-9 ;  French  wart, 
380;  ntartWet.  373.  388 ;  pedigree, 
97^,  37*-4  >  noMililies  with  Robert  of 
Normancn,  334,  374-51  380;  Welsh 


of  France,  aSS 


Henry  H  of  Englaad.  conqueati.  398 ; 
luiilf  of  hii  empire,  395-^:  political 
significance  of  his  marriage  with 
Eleanor  of  Aquilaine,  394-7:  and 
the  Jews.  399;  legal  system,   399, 


other 

—  Ill  of  England,  339-30 

—  IV  of  England,  373 

—  IV  of  Gennany,  346-7 

—  VIII  of  England,  »7i 

—  the  Fowler,  103 


a  reign,  398- 


I,  value  ai  historian, 


—  of  Mains,  liv 

—  oF  Winchester,  ^ 
HtH  Therir.  Saga  if,  xixiii 

HertcUos.  Emperor.  Gi 
Heptarchy,  17 


Heredaland  (HOrdaUnd],  i 
Hereford  CathedTol.  381 
Htr^OTdUap.  I)u.  liv,  Ivi,  , 
Hereward  the  Wake,  399 


■■     -jrd.Tirtt  Synod  . 

57 ;  Edward  the  Elder  lonifiei. 


Hertford,  First  Synod  of  Clwgy  held 


Hill  c3  Ward,  048 
HlngstoD  Down,  battle  of.  76 
Hdm  Peel.  76 

Holy    Island    (Lindisfame).   Aidan's 
nuision,  4c,  55;    site  of  bomitage, 

g;  allitiioe  of  monastery  towards 
iman   Calendar,    56;   sacked   by 
Norwegiani.  76 


385 ;  chronicle  of,  mil 
Homicide.  In  Brebon  law. 033-4:  pro- 

vision  for  in  Ethelred  ll's  treaty  with 

Northmen,  40S 
Konorius  II.  antipope.  346 
Horn),  Sa 

Houses,  coDdition  of  building.  (Britain, 
tenth  century)  043,  liliteenth  ceo- 
tui^)  040;  fumitura  (tenth  century. 
Britain  I,  343 

Howel  Da,  law*  of.  307.  m,  >a4; 
provision  as  to  dote  time  tli  wild 
animalt,  331 ;  at  10  physidani,  369 

Hubert  da  Burgh,  377.  404 

Hugh  de  Belome,  339 

—  Capet,  113 

—  eatt  of  Cbetier.  339 
Hoodred,  Conn  of,  aoo 
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lalaiid,  CMeitt  Hitttry  ^,  ixiiv 

Ida.  King,  aj 

lUagilimaqr  and  laws  oT  ioberitauce  ii 


Impriionment,  in  Btelton  law,  aaj 
loa,  Kiog.  alt.  aj7 ;  Ibieit  law»,  317. 

331 1  higbwajr  law,  ajg 
[ncbmere  of  Argyle,  191 
iDcnbua,  a6S 
India,  7a 

lodutf,  King,  97,  t«> 
iDdulgeocas,  papal,  957 
Inbngthief,  law  of,  ai8 
Incimund.  the  Noneroan,   96 
iDberitanca,    lawi   of    tenlh    ceolurjr 

BrilaiD,  as? 
Inii  ScatlOT,  monanery  of,  43 
ln}ar)'.  in  Bnhon  law.  aift-3 
InnisboRiD,  iilaad,  « 
ImtitfalUn.  Aitnau  cf  tki  Moniutttj 

lonocenl  II,  Papa,  vja 

iDveitltim,  conditjona  leading  up  to 
itniggle  with  papacjr,  389,  343-7; 
struggle  in  tenth  to  eleventh  ceu- 
turid  England,  348-53,  36",  S^S: 
practice  in  Saxon  limes,  343 

looa.  island  of,  ColumbB'i  miuion. 
44-'5  1  Si.  Margaret  nuiom  monas- 
tery,360;  altitude  of  monks  towards 
Roman  calendar,  56,  58;  site  of 
early  bermitage,  381  Nonbmen 
attack,  76;  Otaf  Cuacan  retires  to, 
130 

IrduDd,  tgrictUtun  and  food  (tenth 
century),  008-33 ;  amuiemeots 
{tenth  century),  151-4 ;  Annals ; 
ta  umUr  Records  ;  table  of  Ardiis, 
137;  relation  of  Ardri  and  lub-kings 
(finb-tenth  cenluriea),  144-9  <  Brehon 
laws :  tti  tmJtr  Brduxi  laws ;  Brian 
Bom,  131,  sio,  IB4, 193:  introduction 
of  Cbrutiaoity.  41;  Church  of:  stt 
iiiidrr  Cburch:  Clontarf,  battle  of, 
196;  conlemporary  kings,  97;  cos- 
tume,   69,     244 ;     Danes    m,     3i~ 

349-51 ;  system  of  eicbange,  305 
Gleni 


»o6-9  i    Henry  ll,   STgr  389,   .. 
bislory  of  eleventh  to  twelfta  century. 


43,  5B.  13a;  early  mercantile  relatiGos, 
la;  military  doFotce,  313,  laj,  133, 
163 ;  mosic,  35i-a ;  oaTuration 
(fifth  oentury),  150;  Olal  the 
White,  85 1  plague  and  pestilence, 
074-5;  sources  d  revenue  (lontb 
century),  B13-17 ;  Sitrie,  kiiig  of 
Dublin,  raa :  the  Scou,  le,  ai,  as ; 
Sulcoit,  butle  Of,  136 ;  socid^  con- 
ditions.  (tenth  centory)  043-6. 
(twelfth  oentury)  398  *«»y,;  lUveiy. 
339-41;  Tara,  battle  of,  130; 
liiorgils,  77 ;  timber.  318;  trade  {fiTtb 
century).  150;  (ninth  ceotury),  79; 
(tenth  centmy).  046-S;  tribal  ^slem, 
ooQ-is,  113,  1B5 ;  cooditi«i  erf 
women,  333-40 
Ireland,  Northmen  inva 


social  organisation  u>d  defence  of 
Ireland.  77,  113,  115 

—  Seaodinarion  kingdoms,  faonda- 
tioD  of,  76,  Si,  133;  supply  auxiliary 
forces  against  Wessex  and  Eoglaod, 
113,  119,  381-3;  reialions  wiui  See 
of  Canterbury,  357 ;  relations  with 
Nortbumbria,  85,  89,  iia-13;  in- 
vasions of  Scotland,  90,  laa 

Iron-working,  in  Roman- Britain,  19 
liltndinga  Bilk,  ixxiii 
Ivar,  the  Boneless,  rax  ^wi^DKUowrHM 
totita  Hiitmia  tl  Briltuimim.  xxvi, 

85-7,  IBS 

—  king  of  Limerick  (974).  vA,  143 

JBDKIBGH  Abbey,  360 
jenualem,  Saracens  capture,  61 :  held 
by  Turks,   367,  371 ;   kingtlom  of. 

37a 
Jews :  control  finante,  337-8 ;  king** 
right  over,  313.  itj,  319,  330; 
E^vrard  Is  irealment,  339,  331: ; 
rate  of  interest.  ^if> ;  King  John's 
ireattneut,  330;  scieiKe  of  rosdidne, 
_._     __.      .   jijjj]    (Ujabilities, 


3a9-5D ;  tallage,  339-30 

JobD.  king  of  England,  397;  tvs 

dilliculties  with  Church  and  £ 


r ;  diarter  of  the  foicsti,  335 ;  ua«al 
-ters.  404-5;  pedigree.  378,  379; 
I  with  Pbilip  Augustus,  404-5 : 


—  ofO 

—  of  Hexham,  xli 

—  the  Singer,  351 
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John  of  WaniDgfccil.  ilii 
Jomi*ikiDg5,  the,  lof,  141 
losepb  of  AniDtlhw.  37.  39 
leroDW,  Sl  ,  39 


KalpAihasoh,  156 
Kelb.  Synod  or,  358 

Kelio  Abbey,  3S0 
Kenoeth  MacAlpdn,  gi 

-  ni.  I! 

-  IV,  aS 
tent,  J ;  «fric , ,._...   .. 

17;  Borough  Englisb,  1001  Chrii- 
uwiiy  47.  S>p  S8:  Jute  jetilemenu, 
341  Nonhmea  raidi.  B4,  93,  94, 
■74 

Kentigeni,  St  (Munpi).  x»t.  46 

Kildara,  43,  iia,  356 

KiUtenny.  Sutuia  of,  304 

KHmuhogue,  battle  of,  isa 

Kilpatrick,  11 

Kids,  in  Brilaiii  {fi/U  ta  ttnth  ttntu- 
fMi),  right*  OTeriJfeai,  aic;  in  Breboo 
Uwi,  933;  railing  and  billellng  of 
bodrguard.  aoS ;  reiponsibilily  tot 
national  defeoce.  217 ;  apeDdilare. 
313-17;  devekipmenl  li  faderal 
ijMeni,9io-ii;  peraorul guards, ao8, 
109 :  judicial  functimii.  aig-ao ; 
revenue  rights  from  law  courts,  and 
legal  procedure,  aij,  318 ;  righU 
□rer  lud  and  itoek,  B13.  314, 106  ; 
land  lonuit.  33$  ;  legislative  powers, 
146,  tSs,  167;  maiDtenance  00  pro- 
greu.  315, 316 :  offidabandiemnt*, 
307-S;  powers  and  status.  306-10; 
■ooices  of  TeTonoe,  3r3-i7,  311; 
choice  of  sucouor,  ao6;  tribute 
right!,  ai3 ;  private  estate,  313,  314 ; 
powcn  regarding  taxation,  161 ; 
right!  over  trade,  315 ;  rigbts  over 
wreckage,  ait ;  rdaliooi  with  vassal 
nates  aAd  subjects.  14 1-0,158, 309-13 ; 
in  Britain  {UnIA  ia  twt^lk  anturits), 
iTitem  of  exdieqner,  304-;  \  position 
tn,  coQsidered  m  stniggte  over  io- 
vesliturej,  34a,  351-3,  363 ;  rights 
over  Jews.  339-30 ;  revenue  rights 
from  land,  law  courts  and  l^al  pro- 
cedure. 307 ;  sale  of  preferments, 
306 ;    right    of    purveyance.    309 " 


with  bu-ons  and  clergy,  310 
and  duties,  303 ;  in  Stakiint 
lation  with  vanali,  ica  </  ue 

KIdIom.  battle  of.  189 

KlrkUadriDc.41 


f  cotSlct 


},  purchase  by 
barter,    346-7 ;    Borou^    English, 
I  Land,  Norman  lungs' 


land,  336;  effect  of  Crusadei  on 
ownenblp  of,  371 ;  division  of.  336-^; 
feudal  system,  311-14  ;  in  Henryll's 
reign.   398,   401 :    individual  nghts, 

Kowth  of  {tenth  cenluiy),  335.  338  ; 
ITS  of  iabentance,  337;  king's 
right!  (Angto-Saiou),  313-14  ;  mano- 
rial lyslem,  337.  339:  taics  {Ethel- 
red  It),  179,  i5i ;  tribal  rights, 
au,  135;  waste  lands,  safi;  and 
William  I,  198.  Sn  ala  tinier 
Agriculture 

La^namta  Btek,  xniii 

Lanfranc,  Archbishop,  Church  reform, 
388,  3$a  tt  itq.  \  power,  388.  348 ; 
altitude  towards  Saxon  clergy,  397 ; 
relations  with  Ireland,  357-9 

Latio.  use  in  Europe,  agbth  to 
eleventh  centuries,  3^.  400 

Law  in  An^o-Saxon  Britain,  S16-35  1 
at   end  of   twelfth  century,  398--9. 

SI :  Brehon ;  sa  uadtr  Brebou 
*s;  developmentof  Bnoncial,  401 ; 
the  Romans,  their  influence,  41,  b6i, 
403;  Welsh,  aai.  334  i  powB'S  of 
the  Witan,  165 

L«w  Courts,  Anglo-Saxtn,  royal  Juris- 
diction, 319;  king's  revenue  rights, 
315,  aiS;  origin  and  development. 
3il;  Nerman  ftrUd,  exchequer. 
3041  king's  and  baron's  revenue 
rights,  307,  309,  3ro;  twelfth  con- 
lury  develofsnenl,  403 

LaiBt  ef  tht  Brtti  aitd  ScaO,  319.  la; 

LatBi  y  Waitt,  331,  334 

Lasdala  Saga,  iiiiii 

Lea.  river,  96 

Lead-mines  in  Roman  Britain,  19 

Lean,  KIdb,  4a 

Lttckdoms  WtrUunniiig  ani  Slartrafl 
if  Eartf  England,  xxi ;  charms 
quoted,  365,  a66 ;  prescriptions 
quoted.  364,  a68 

Leicester,  88 

Leinstsr,  Brian  Bom  CMiquen,  131 ; 
van  and  alliances  with  Northmen, 
ia»-3,  i38-3»,  196 

Leo  III,  Emperor  of  the  Ean,  63 
-  IX,  Pope,  345 

Leofgar,  Biihop,  383 

Leofric.  earl  of  Mercia,  377-8,  aSa 

Leofwio,  ion  of  Oodwbi,  393 

Leogbaire,  King,  41 
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LineolD.  ^Mla  of.  389 ;  bccc»iM3 
Dukiih  borough.  88;  trade  with 
Nonhmao,  048 

LJDcoiiuhire,  1S4 

UndUfante     (Holj      liUndl,      Aidu 


LimU^arm  Gi  ,      . 

Litermlure,  influence  I  .  .   ,  _. 

370 :  iDfluenee  aod  Tmlnc  of  Scan- 
dinavUn  suu,  xxut,  loa,  105, 
009-3;  EofUth.  sc*.  il-Klrii.  aos, 
400:  Icetendic.  xxxiii;  Irith,  utjij- 
nuri,  mri,  ■34-5. 317 ;  Manx,  xixii ; 
Sum,  uivii--iuix,  aoa-i ;  Scollijb. 
^—-oi;  Welsh, ■'      - 


LUnelin  (5l.  AMph).  46 
Lttk  a,  Aunali  of,  mx.  S17, 
Lochlonoachi,  Bluk.  definili 


';  3SS-6 
lion,  ijs 
—  While.  deBoinon,  155 

Locnbards,  Ibe,  te.  63 

Loodno.  ceded  to  Alfred,  90 ;  besieged 
by  Caaule,  iSj ;  Edward  the  Elder 
fortifiei.  Ill;  the  Iceni  lack,  10; 
its  importance  in  reigD  of  Elhelred 
II,  loi,  163,  iBi ;  nap.  1B3 :  naval 
defence,  xia-y.  iu  poiilion  with 
respect  (a  Invaiiaas  of  Northmen, 
1S7;  tacked  bf  N<»thmeo  (Sji),  76; 
nibmiu  to  Sweyn  (1013);  attacked 
by  Sweyn  and  Olaf  Trrgvason 
(994),  170,  173,  174;  Thurkiiri 
droit*  to  take.  i8a;  trade.  160,  181, 


lu-ud.  143 

Low  (law):  BrdK» 
miy  Eogliih  law 
contrasted,  033-3 

Lothian.  Nonhmen  inivsioDX,  91 ; 
paymeol  in  kind,305;  Roman  walls, 
II ;  ceded  to  ScotUuid.  iBa-91 : 
hiuorjr  of,  after  battle  of  Carham. 
"79,401 

Lothoe  of  the  OrkncTi,  384 

Loup,  St.,  46 

Louu  VII  of  France;  Cnuadei.  373, 
393 :  relalioDS  with  Eleanor  of  Aqui- 
taine,  390-3  ;  takei  Vilry,  393 


Looia  IX  of  Pnnee.  37* 
Lourain .  battle  of.  93, 103 
Love-philtret,  069 
Ludui,  King,  39 
Lunacy,  Saxon  reittedj  for.  065 
Lyinfiotd.   iwtbI  engagemeol    (km?). 
187 


arl  of  Mora;,  lubmili  ti 


Macbeth,  ■ 

3S1 ;  wan  withDuiKBn,  380-1;  van 
»ith  Malcolm  Canmore,  oSi ;  pedi- 


in  Britain 

ihi*  compact,  143 

Macduff,  maimoer  of  Fifle.  iSi 

H'Firbia,  Donald,  m 

MacHeth,  maimoer  of  Moray.  384 

Madras,  73 

MaeMricbt,  pillaged  by  Kortbrnea,  93 

Magna  Carta.  31a 

Magnus  Barfod,  assists  Donald  Ban. 
33s:  ^'^'^Z  ^  divisioo  with  King 
Ednr  of  Scotland.  337,  3B3;  wars 
wilh  Oodred  of  Man,  33l>-7;  Irish 
expedition,  financial  amuiKenients 
for,  Tiii,  jtA\  relatioos  wilb  Mur- 
kattgh  O'Brien.  336,  339,  340 ,  pedi- 
give,  38c ;  enngeawnt  with  Hugh , 
taA  of  ^uvwlburf .  339 ;  third  and 
last  eraadilioo  to  Britain,  viii,  m 

—  the  Good,  109-10,  isfi,  37S  ;  battle 
of  Aaifaans,  ito:  assists  Alfgar  of 
Merda.  383 ;  pedigree,  tf; 

Maftaa  Smga,  xixiii,  070 
MauoD,  king  of  Bicfny,  130, 195 

—  king  of  Dalcaaaans,  strnggkE 
Northmen,  134-6 


a  Qoataif .  195 


events  leading  up 
Maine.  099 
Malachi   I.  contemporary'   kings,   97. 

137;   Nonhmen  mvasH)—    —   — 

suit  of  nmins   adopted 

Northmen.    8i-a ;     ""— 

»S7 

—  11.  rdationi  wilh  Brian  Boru, 
130-1,  >93-5;  Clontarr,  196-7;  ood- 
lemporary  kiogs,  97,  I87 ;  alliance 
with  Edmund,  king  of  Wessex,  "- 
marries  Gormlaith.  193;  Maili 
attacks.  195 :  wan  against  North- 
men, 130-31.  19s.  198;  polit 
against  Northmen,  81.  8a;  Tan., 
8b.  130;  relalioa  with  vassal  kings, 
(30,  148,  194 

—  O'Morgair.  Sl,  church  reforms. 

Malcolm,  king  of  Cumbria  (973),  141 

—  It  (MscKenneth),   King,   1*9^, 
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aSo;  alliaiKa,  169,  189.  3^',  sub- 
miti  to  Canute,  iis  :  Loiqibd  ceded 
I0.379;  innuicni  of  Northmen ,  lao ; 
inv&dtt  NorthumbnA,  igo-i 
Mskobn  III  jCiininore},  childrcD,  373, 
384 ;  wan  with  Macbelb,  aSi ; 
inuTied  life,  300-9;  pedigree,  376; 
relatioDi  with  Williun  1,  398,  300: 
wan  wiib  Williun  Rufiu,  334 

—  IV  (the  Mudea),  377 

—  Mac  Malbriipd  Mac  Ruairi,  aEo 

—  mannoer  of  Moray,  384 
MaldoQ.  fonified.  iii ;  battle  of,  169 
Mao ,  Isle  of,  becomes  depfil  for  North- 
men, 7a,  76 ;  becomes  Norae  colony, 
ga ;  ils  importance  as  None  navaJ 
base,  101,  iid,  14a,  154  ;  Elbelred  II 
raids,  reasons  for,  163,  1&4,  17; ; 
Goditd  Crovan ,  331;^,  340 :  Harold 
Fairbair  raids,  9:1  jStgurd  of  Orkneys 
takes  possession  of,  168;  Maccus, 
141-4',  Magnus  Barfbd's  expedilion, 
33S-7.  339-40 

i^H,   ChronicU  if  Ikt  ItU  cf.  xmxW. 


3B0 


Manocial  system,  ss7,  399 
Manles,  lown,  333 
Mapea,  Walter,  400 
Map*,  iodex  of.  xiv.  iv ;   medianil, 
exptaioed,  li-lviii  outline, explained. 

Marco  Polo,  370 

Margaret,  St.,  childreo,  303.  373,  384; 
church  reform,  301,  359-60;  deatb, 
334-j;  married  life,  300-1 ;  pedigree, 
376 ;  social  reforms,  301  i  Turgot's 
Lift,  xixv 

Manotatry,  93^-6 

Market-dues,  SaioD,  913,  aij 


^^>37 


Maneiilcfl,    trade     with     pre-Roman 

Martioof  Totm.  St.,  41,  49 

Mary, daughter  of  Sl  Margaret,  373-4 ; 

dcjcendants,  w6 
Massacre  of  St.  Brioe,  177  ;  description 

b*    Anglo-Saxon    Chronicle    and 

Norman  writers  compared,  lUi-ilili 
Mast,  Norman  forest  Uws  regarding. 

3i6-t7 
Matilda,    empress    of   Germany    and 

<)ueen  of  angUutd,  maniages.  37s, 

380-1 :  barotis  swear  teahy  to.  381 ; 

pedigree,  376-8 ;  wars  with  Slepben, 

380-3,388-^ 
—  of  Fbnders,  queen  of  England, 


courtship,  aS8 ;  administrative  cap*- 


Matilda  .  . 

Scotland,  376,  384 
— ■  of    Scolbod,   queen   of  England, 
marriage.  373;   ped^oe,  376,  378; 


,  389-90 ;  pedigree,  374.  ST*. 


Maiildi 
389 

Meath.  table  of  Ardris,  137;  pluadered 
by  Brian  Bom,  130 ;  part  taken  in 
battle  of  Cloniarf,  (96 ;  estabUshmeni 
of  the  Hy  Neill,  138;  wars  with 
Northmen,  119,  118.  130;  St. 
Patrick's  mission,  4a  ;  Tara,  130 

Medicine,  science  of,  the  Greeks,  a6o-i ; 
Hsnr^  VIII's  statute  r»ardiDg 
practice  of,  971 ;  the  Jews,  sM,  970  ; 


970-1 ;     the 


.    ..    .    969,    970;    Saion 
times,  963.  965-7;  Schools  of.  961, 
970 ;  women,  370 
Melrose    Abbey,  foundation  of,   360; 


159 ;   Alfred's  use  of,  161 ;   Edgar's 
policy,  141-4,  160;  Ethelrad  Il's  — 


109. 


176,    1B3; 


Heniy  III,  340;  and  Prime  Signing, 
410;  Roman  system,  13;  Vorligern 
employs,  34;  and  William  I,  313; 
the  Northmen  employed  as,  scope 
and  obligation  of  iheir  comports  wilb 
Saxoti  king,  141-4.  410 
Mercia,  foundation  of  Saxon  kingdom, 
98;  Alfred's  oegoliations  regarding, 
88-9,  171,  406;    Bursred's  defence. 


;    Burgred'. 


:geld,  170: 

independence  of  earldom  in  eknrenih 
century.  377-8,  981-3 ;  Eibelfleda's 
rule.  Ill,  171;  Elhelred  II,  171-9, 
179;  Five  Boroi^hj,  88;  division  of, 
in  treaty  with  Outhnun,  Iviii,  171, 
406;  Penda's  wars,  54-5:  conflict 
with  Tostig  and  HarMd  Hardrada, 
387.391-3;  Wedmore,89;  William  1, 


Militia  (army),  tribal  system  described, 
14B,  909,  991-9;  powers  of  Ibe  king 
as  to  levy,  146;  compered  with  budiU 
system.  311 ;  of  Northmen,  com- 
pared. 156;  Alfred's,  94-5;  Elhel- 
„j  Ti.-    111 1.,  quoted. 


;  Wessel  k 


—  (naval),  tribal  system  described, 
909 1  cOddilions  under  Alfred.  94 ; 
KhtlrEd  il's  lanr,  161-4.  408-9; 
conditions   in    Etnelrcd  it's  reign. 
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Milo,  eul  of  Gloucener,  387 

Mill,  diMues  of  the,  Saxon  ] 
tioo  quoted.  a6c 

Mine*,  Id  Ronuin  Briui 
cTDwn  revenue,  a 

Minde,  Id  seveotb  cntury  Briuin,  jj  ; 
mcdiKval  fuih  cures,  366 

Miuiaai,  ChmtlAn,  eu]j  British.  41-7, 
5l;  Aidas's,  45.  ja;  Aaputine,  4II, 
«0-4 ;  Colnmbk'i,  44  el  >*f. :  Colum- 
buui,  4S,  ijo:  Mungo,  46;  Nioiu. 

e;   t^trick.  40 ;   nup  of  ereK  in 
iUio  and  Ireknd,  «> 
MotMmmedani.  the,  ipnad  of  reUgioo, 
61:  Cniiulei,367i  invasions  (serentb 
centurr),  61,  65 
MoUqt.  King,  mlliance  with  Northmen, 
'"4-7;  »  " 


c£now1edge*  supremacy  of 


Monailerr  and  monastic  ajrstem,  in- 
fluence of  BcDedictine  Order.  139 ; 
celibur,  AX.  "35.  137-?.  3j6.  3S8. 
363-61  Bdtish  Church  (fifth  to 
seventh  centuries).  41.  u.  jS ;  con- 
ditions in  tenth  cantury  Britain.  134  ; 
conhospita,  431  in  Ireland  (fifth  to 
alcTenlk  centuries).  43.  JB,  13a, 
3SS-6;  learning,  itiv.  43.  58,  139. 
334.  349:  military,  13a.  349.  3SS ; 
and  medidne,  070;  in  Ncrman 
Britain,  396  (<  «;. ;  growtb  of  Orders, 
344;  RecOTda.  iixtI,  ih ;  source  of 
^nn  Ungs'  revenue.  aiS,  308 ;  in 
Scotland,  301,  360;  simony  (ninth 
century  Bntain),  laj-^:  growth  as 
Eodal  centre,  859;  Wales,  13B.  364: 
women,  43,  334,  3*4 

Money-lending,  in  Roman  Bntain.  19, 
30 :  altitude  of  the  Church  and  the 
Stale  towards  usury,  337-8,  344 ; 
Jews.  337 

Monte  Cassino,  mooasteiy,  370 

MoQtpellier.  170 

Moray,  wars  of  Crcebor  dynasty,  380, 
■at ;  diocese  of,  360 ;  Sigurd  of  the 
Orkneys  invades,  1B9 


393 
Morgan  (PeUgius),  46 
Munch,  P.  A. ,  380 
Mungo,  Si. ,  XXXV,  46 
Munsler.  Clontarf,  and  events  leading 

up    to,    193-G ;    history   of.    irom 

dlontarf  to   Henry  11   of  England. 

336  ;  Northmen  invasions,  134-S 
** — ■■— ,   Anglo-Sajon   tribal   law   of 


Murdi  .  ^ 
compensation,  318 
itient  of,  in  Brehon  law,  333 1  pro- 
vision for  in  Etbelred  It's  treaty  with 
GUf  TrygvasMO,  408 


Morlcetagfa   of   the   Laathar   Cloaks, 


.    39 ;  death.  137-8 
—  O'Brien,  trtstment  of  the  Church, 
3Sj;  wars  with  Donald  O'Lochlan, 
336 ;  provides  roof  for  Westminster 
KaU,   3191    relations  with    Magnus 
Barfod.  336,  339 
Murrain,  in  Britain,  374-5 
MuTTogh,  son   of   Brian   Bom,    195, 

Mmfe,  sji-a 

MutiUtioa,  Brefaoa  law,  333 

Nairn,  None  colwy,  16B,  169 
Nalbi.  Kiog, .  - 
•■    •      ■   deft 


{A^lt-Seait  BH- 
lain\.  lystonof  adnunistration.  3o6; 
foreign  alliances.  83,  175,  17^,3761 
AUirM's.   90,   94-5.    160-1 ;    buffer 


.  ,  »7?;   I 
r,  95-6;   levy  of 
DsiUlily    of   the 


portance  of  C 
militia,  309:  respansiUl 
king,  317 ;  Daiweld, 
Edgar's,  xlvii-1,  141^:  Ethebnl  II, 
179,  161-4,  4oiS-9;  fleet,  94.  179; 
importance  of  London,  163-3,  167; 
employment  of  foreign  roercenariea. 
la,  73.  141-3,  160;  conditions  prior 
to  invasions  of  Northmen,  66,  70; 
effect  of  Northmen  invasions  on 
mtem  of  defence,  901 ;  weakness  of 
the  tribal  system  in  relation  to,  ix, 
133.  135.  136,  15B,  9o6;  growth  of 

of  ovB-lord  and  vassal,  144-69; 
preservation  of  trade,  coroidaed  in 
relation  to  Northmen  invaiiotu,  159, 

—  NermaH  Britain :  system  of  admin- 
istration, 303  (fu^. ;  feudal  STStem, 
311-14, 401 ;  taxation.  306^ ;  foreign 
alliances,  376,  378,  381 ;  border 
caitles,  394 

Navigation,  ico,  aoi 

Navy,  Alfred^:,  90,  94,  tfo-t;  firK 
British,  a-s:  Edgar's,  ilvii-l,  i, 
Etbelred  II,  i6i'4,  174.  179,  41 
Henry  II.  403;  Jwn,  404  :  of  ^ 
men,  loi.  156,  179;  Richard. 
Roman,  15  ;  Wessex  laws.  408 

Nennius,  inii-iv,  33 

Nero,  Empo-or.  9 

Nesla,  381,  388-9 

Newbaltle  Abbey,  foundation  of,  360 

New  Forest,  reasons  for  r  " 


333-4;  map,  313 
SSaiof  Ihe  Nine  I 


Nialiof  Ihe  Nine  Hostages,  44,  196; 
establishes  Ihe  Hy  Nelll,  laS  ;  mvades 
Britain,  33.  138 

—  Glendufr,  97,  133, 137 
Nicholas.  St.,  351 

—  II,  Pope,  389 

—  de  Famham,  396 
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Nlsbiiure.  moi 


Ninian.  Biihop,  ^,.  , 

Nonnao  Ccnquesl.  »B8-<t3  ;  efTecU  of, 
994-^ 

Noniuuid;,  Rollo't  nmlcmant.  113; 
nlMloiit  wilb  Wessex  I991-ID03). 
174-^  ;jpawth  of  iDflaroce  in  England 
under  Edmrd  the  Canfeuor,  377-9; 
feudal  sjritem,  31* ;  Henty  1  of 
Eogtand  invades,  380 ;  lobn  of 
Enrland  low*,  3801  MalUdn's  wan 
witR  Stei^ien,  3^-3  ;  Robvl  of  Nor- 
mandT's  wan,  300,  33»-4,  374-*, 
3B0:  SaxoD-Scotliih  illiances,  aye; 
Webb  connections,  376  ;  motgaged 
H>  William  II  of  England,  367; 
WOliam  the  Gutard,  387,  399-300 

North  Humbria:  fouDdatiiHi  of  king- 
dom, >S  ;  Alhebtau's  wen.  113, 117- 
19  i  BedeiS7;  battle  of  Bnmanburg, 
dwcl  of.  311 ;  Cadwalia  conquen, 
54:   Carham.  battle   of,   191,  079; 

Kowth  of  Chriiliaoitf ,  41.  45,  53-4  ; 
muttion  of  Dauelagb  {/.ti.),  SB; 
and  David  1 .  386 :  reasona  fa  free- 
dom from  Nmbmen  raida  during 
Btbelred  It's  reign,  171, 175;  bislorj' 
nikder  Edward  the  Confessor,  377-S, 
381 ;  growth  of  iadependeDce  of 
earldom,  119,  077-8,  181-3;  Harold 
Hardrada  ioTadei,  387,  091-3;  in- 
tellectual life  (leveDlb  century),  iiiv, 
57:  Iriih  Sondioavian  kinn,  89, 
1 19  ;  language  affiniUet  witb  Scandi- 
navia, 155;  Lotbiaa,  la,  189-^1: 
Malcolm  II'i  iatasioos,  189-^1  i 
maps,  36.  40,  190;  Olaf  the  while 
ravagn.  85  ;  relatiooi  wilb  over-lung 
(fifth  to  tenth  centuries),  146-9 ; 
Norwegian  invaiioni  [794).  7*  i  wan 
with  Penda.  SAS-  Kegnold  CVIvar 
io*ades,  118,  isa ;  iclaliou  witb 
Scotland.  117, 1S9, 191. oSi ;  aubmiu 
to  Swejm.  183;  van  witb  Tostig, 
386-7;  ''o'lixi  oceupalion.  10.  30: 
bietu  peace  of  Wedmore, 
%iiad  ofwUiby,  cfi ;  ritings  agai^i 
WiUiam  1.  309 
Northmen,  and  tbeir  Invaiiou  (eigbtb 
to  eleventh  cenliuies) :  cause  and 
effect  of  invasions,  65-74.  150-60; 
tettlements  of  Aoglei  and  Saioos, 
03-351  wan  with  King  Alfred,  S7, 
89;  wan  with  Brian  Boru,  134-8; 
raids  on  Mlain  {7S7-860).  76-77 ; 
Canute's  invasions  of  England, 
iBo-j;  cbamcter  (ph/iical  and 
moriJ).  69.  70,  99,  143,  SOI ;  con- 
venioD  10  Chrutianiiv.  98-100. 157. 
408-10;  balllB  of  Cbnlarf,  195-8; 
eolooiea.  66,  90,  161.  190,  15^.  300, 
395;  Danegtid,  170;  foundatKM  of 
Kiielagh.  B7-9,  iii-io ;  mode*  «f 


defence  adopted  in  dealing  witb 
Nortbmen  invastoos.  Si.  84;  Httle- 
ments  in  East  Anglia.  89,  169: 
pouestioosin  Britain  at  hegiooiDg  of 
Ethelted  II's  icign,  161 ;  Ethe&ed 
ll's  wan  wilb,  169-71;  King  Elbel- 
wulTs  defence,  83 ;  conquest  of  N.W. 


178-80 ;  found  Five  Boroughs,  88  : 
Gutbrum's  invasion,  B7-9  :  invasions 
of Oaul,7B-8i.93,(map)3ii:  Harold 
Hardntda's  invasirai,  386.  091 ; 
Hailing'*  invasion,  9^  ;  invasions 
of  Ireland  (795-846I,  76-9 ;  establish- 
ment of  kingdoms  in  Ireland,  8i'S  : 


I>anes  la  Ireland,  83 ;  invasjan  tn 
Jutes,  34:  wan  wilb  Kenneth  III, 
100;  battle  of  Kilmaataogue,  los; 
wan  with  Malacbi  II,  139-31; 
wan  with  Malcolm  II.  iso;  Mag- 
nus fiarfod  aipeditioDs,  335-7, 
339-40;  Man,  Isle  of,  141-4:  mter- 
marriage  with  British  peoples.  155, 
15^-60,  ooa ;  ma^banl  law,  loi ;  as 
paid  merceaaries,  scope  of  compacts. 
143-4 ;  Dolonise  North  Humbria,  88  ; 
settlement  in  NDrmandj,  n^ ;  Olaf 
Trjgvassao.  173;  prime  signing. 
409-10;  OrluiBTS.  73,  93,  100,  114; 
wan  witb  Picts  l8»-S9o),  90-a; 
religion.  71 ;  Regnold's  invasions, 
118^3;  Russian  conquesu,  75; 
attack  Saracens.  356 ;  poueisions 
in  Scotland,  99.  19a.  300-0,  3^5; 
description  of  ships,  179;  Sitnc's 
invauuns.  133;  Swcyn'swan.  17^-9. 
183;  Thurkill's  campaign,  180; 
bnttleofTara,  130;  trade.  67. 69,  73. 
150,  sBo-i,  048;  weapons,  iliv,  69. 
TO.  178. 180;  Wedmore,  treatjr  of ,  88. 
Sttabe  Dalies,  Nt^wajr,  Scandinavia 
Norwav.  pan  it  played  in  invasion*  of 
Brtlaio  (8ao-iiooJ,  71;  raid*  on 
Britain,  and  causes  for  (;i87).  65.  jt : 
conversion  to  CbriuianitT,  leo.  105, 
107,  109.  133.  174  ;  colonial  empire, 
1 15.  166.  193,  300.  395 ;  commercial 
retations  (ninlb-elevenib  oenturid). 
'74>  355  ;  Canute,  109,  187. 191 ;  tc- 
lationswiih  Denmark  (tenth  conturjr). 
of  emigiations 


105 ;  Harold  Fairtiair.  ios>3 :  Harold 
Hardrada,  3S6,  391 ;  wars  and  settle- 
ments In  Ireland,  76.  Bo,  iaa-31 ; 
table  of  contemparlT]'  king*  (ninth  to 
eleventh  centurieo).  97 ;  tannage, 
155 ;  Magnus  Barfod's  expediuoDS  to 
Wostanlsies,j3s-7.3»74o;  Wet* 
Man,  9a.  116:  map  of  (oiotb  cen- 
tury). 104 ;  COaf  the  Saint.  109. 187 ; 
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Okf  TrjrfTMaoo,  108-9,  174;  Orh- 
oejn.SS,  ti4<  tU:  puilt)aiio((iooo- 
ioi(>.io9;  Inmioosof.uidcalooica 
in  ScoiUDd.  91.  ga.  19a,  300,  301, 
wp ;  lacttl  and  poL'lical  hiilor; 
juDtb  lo  «le*cotb  ccDturia).  loo-io ; 
tockl  life.  ixiTiii ;  nn  of  suoces- 
timi  (ttolb  ceolUT7),  105-6 ;  butk  of 
S*6M,  IJ7  ;  SwejFD,  107 

Norwich.  17S 

NottioEhani ,  beoomci  Duiiih  bi^oach, 
88 

NoTpirod.  B4S,  ■55 


—  bUhopof  Bnelui. power. 993, 333; 
Upirei     lo     Pahct,     339 ;      plou 
aguul  WilllBin  Ratta.  333 
O'DoDovu,  Uog  of  the  H7  C«ben'> 

Ofb,  Kin£.  35 
Offci  Dyko,  35 

Olaf  Cuarui:  t»)tl«  of  Bnuunbun. 
ir  with  Coofilub,  109  ;  alli- 


wilbCaoci] 


"4:. 


iDvade)  North  Huinbrk,ii9;  teliret 
to  looa,  130 

—  FBriiuD,  106. 109 

—  Guthfrithnon.  119 

—  Uog  of  Mu  (1110-1153).  340 

—  itjng  of  Man  (lassJ,  tao 

—  St. ,  109  ;  bccomn  a  ChriitiBn,  1J7, 
410:  fbtcci  Cbiinianity  on  Nomj, 
too.  109,  187;  eampsigni  sgaiDst 
Canute.  1S3-7 ;  contomponrv  kiogi, 
97;  acU  u  zaerceoMtj  (a  Etiielred 
II.  13,  81, 109. 183 ;  deslroyi  Londca 
Bridge,  t8j.  410-1 

way,  186 ;   p""- 
Soulhwark  Ir 


107-8 :  becomes  a  Cbriilian.  108, 
174;  table  of  contemponries,  97; 
pcoseljftisei  Norwajr.  100,  108;  la- 
vadei  England  and  Scotland,  85^, 
99- 173  :  emplojred  as  merceoair  by 
Elhetred  II,  13,  Si.  174;  battle  of 
Maldon,  170;  marriage.  103;  slavey. 


01^  TrygBatan  Sofa,  ixxtr.  itivii 
Olaf  (sonof  liiaf  of  Norwnj.  1014),  19A 
—  (loa  of  Sitnc  of  WatOTcid,  toag). 

Oldpeople,  staluin  Irish  tribal  aystem, 

Oman'i  Hutttj  tf  Bnglaiid,  ilfii-I 


Onii  of  UdcoIq,  uj 

Ordaal,  in  BtefaOD  fiiw.aa4 

Ordsiou  Vitalii,  ili,  009.  30G.  36S 

Orkneys,  the.  trade  with  NorlluDai.  7a ; 
becomes  None  colony,  99.  loa ;  his- 
toty  of  Ininth  ceoliuyl.  9a.  loa.  TI4, 
117.  (tenth  century)  16S ;  Mafnua 
Barfbd's  expeditioD,  337;  under 
Thorfion,  aSo 

Oriiujntiga  Saga,  xxrii).  179. 103 

Ornitu,  7a 

Oroiius'  UHirvnal  l/iiUrjr,  Ivii 

Osbeom'a  Li/ii  tf  Dunslait,  xxxv, 
169 

Ouorr,  anliqujly  of  bishopric.  41 

Oswald.  King.  35.  5* 

Oiwy,  King,  S5-6 

Otbn,  the  Norwegian.  346 

Otho  1. 106,  345 

Owen  ap  Cadogan.  388 
—  Gwynneth,  37p,  388 

Oxford,  Korthmen  burn,  tjn.  180 

Oxmonton  (Ostmonlowne  Green).  319 


PAtJMraiSTS.  UT 

PaHadioi,  41,  331 

Pallig  the  Dane,  zbi.  160, 176 

hloatoki.  the  Viking,  141 

Papacy,  history  of  (sixth  10  tbirteeoth 
centuries),  fio-4.  958.  349-7.  ^9 : 
growih  of.  ma  tempiHal  and  iptnlual 
powerinBrilain,49.63. 358.  389.343. 
36a :  effect  of  feudal  system  on  rela- 
litHis  between  temporal  head  and  .343; 
relations  with  Germuiy.  63,  345-7  : 
Gregory  I.  47,6a  ;  diecl  of  Cnuadee 
on  position  of,  3A9 :  Hildebraod. 
345-7;  Indulgences.  357;  straggle 
over  investitures.  349-7  ;  position  of, 
in  England  in  struggle  over  investl- 


Periab  iyitem,The«ioreofTai«iis«Dd, 

57 ;  creation  in  Scotland.  361 
Pasturage,  in  tenth    century  Britain, 


~  bishop  of  York,  m 
Paupers,  treatmen I  of,  m  Si 

Pavment  in  kind,  ig,  015.  345,  305 

PeWius,  46 

PembrokeshlFe,  colooised  by  Flemings. 

387 
Penalty.  In  law,  king**  revenue  from, 

Penda,  King,  54-5 
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PeoiUmial  Act*,  b;  deputy,  344 ; 
growth  el  indulgencet.  957 ;  growth 
ofpiWria»gra,  asfi,  3^.  3*9 

Pepin  III,  (n 

Po^ui  Gull,  map  of,  6a 

Peter  the  Hermit.  367-8 

—  del*  Roche,  uq 
PetroDilla  of  AqulUiiw,  joi 
Philip  I  of  Fnnce,  334 

Pbcenict      .^ 

religior  on  Dnudism.  36 ;  ibipi.  4  ; 

reUtions  with  aitain.  i,  36 
PkftU.  Histvty  of,  by  Freind,  171 
Phjrsiciao*,  College  of,  B73 
Picti,  the:  A^cola'i  ompugn,  9  tt 

ttq.  ;   iorasioni  of  Britain,  14,  95 ; 

Hallelujah  battle.  46;    Si.   Ninian's 

missioiu,    41 ;     sixth    ceoltiry    mii- 

lioni  to.  46  J  literary  recordi,  xxii- 

ii  ■,  invasioni  by  Northmen,  90,  91 ; 

Felagiaiii>m,46  :  alliance  with  Scots, 

91 ;  Walh,  io~ii 
Pigi.  foreil  laws.  317 ;  raising  of,  in 

Nornuu]  Britain.  316-17 
Pilgrimage,  ^owih  of  custom,  156-8. 

367-g  :  Kicial  effects  of.  358,  3^9-71 
Pin-money,  origin  oftenn,  345 

«.^''   '    . 

Plmy,«ii,  17 

Polygamy,  in  tenth  century,  140 

Portland  Bill,  169 

Portsmouth  Docks,  King  John's  im- 
prove men  D.  404 

Poiidonius  of  Rhodes,  i 

Preferments,  sale  of,  135,  30B 

Piime-signitig,  407,  409-10 

Property,  British  tribal  law.  9;  of 
women,  Scandituiia  (tenth  century), 
336.     Sa  alia  undtr  Land 

PuJeiB.37 

Purveyance,  right  of,  Saxon  lungs,  315- 
16  ;  Notman  kings,  309,  318 

R  AON  At.  Lodbrolc,  Bj 

Ralph,  ear]  of  Boulogne,  oSfl,  376 

—  eari  (rf  Norfolk,  399 

—  de  Diceto,  400 
Rathbreasail,  Synod  of,  m 
Raymond  of  Toulouse,  ^67.  393 
Reccrdt,  veibal  traditton,  xxii,  391 ; 

beginnings  of  writteo,  axii ;  ct^ying 
of  nanoscripu,  iiiv,  334 

—  Aiifh-Sttxeii:  Cbronicles,  ixv- 
nrlij ;  eompared  with  Irish  Annals, 
Ti:  lalamdU.  iixiii;  }Hik,  iiviii- 
iixi,  xJtxTi,  »35,  317,  3S5;  legal 
records,  asi :  onmpared  with  English 
moustic  chronicles  and  twelfth  cen- 
tury histories,  vi,  uix-xii,  iIt-iM  ; 
rauw  and  accuracy  of,  vi.  xiIt,  mi ; 


ingion  social  life,  xxix,  xnvi;  Mam, 
ixxii.  380:  Narmaa.  monastic  his- 
torical writings,  xl-xlvi,  400;  con- 
trasted with  Angio-Saion  Chronicles, 
xli-xlii ;  contrasted  with  Irish  Annals, 
ilvi ;  historical  value  of,  lUilvii 
—  Seettitk,  xxxi-xxiii  ;  Icfial,  319  ; 
Scaitdinttviaii.  their  value  in  study  of 
British  history,  vi,  xxxiv,  103.  loj ; 
lils-ory  value  and  influence,  303-3  '< 


ings  on  social  life,  luiv,  xixvii- 
xxxviii ;  compared  with  English 
Chronicles,  vi ;  Wibk.  xxi,  ixxii, 
336,  347  1  legal.  319.  331,  334 

Redwald!  King,  Ji.  S3 

Reginald,  king  of  Man,  340 

Regnold  O'lvar  [Regnwald,  Reigtiold. 
Ronald),  invades  North  Humbiia, 
iiS,  iig,  133  :  vassal  to  Edward  the 
Elder,  114  :  attacks  Waterford.  laa 

Relics,  holy,  aj6,  090 

Revenue:  Angb-Saxon  Britain,  sources 


Eiciieque 


system  of 

304-5 ;    collection   and 
It,   305-6 ;    and    feudal 

system,  311;   from  forests,  3'S-»7 1 

from  Jews,  327-31 ;    king's  powers, 

303-4.  3«>;  sources,  306 
Rhuddlau,   battle  of.  35 ;  palace  of, 

burnt (1063),  383 
Rhys  ap  Tudor,  wars  with  England, 

337-8  ;  pedigree,  378,  3B1 
Richard  I.  of  England,  Crusades,  373  : 

French  tertitories,  397 ;  revenne,  306 ; 

naval  action  with  Saracens,  404 

—  I  (the  Fearless),  of  Noritiandy,  184 

—  II.  of  Nm-mandy.  relations  with 
Eltaelred  II,  175,  fjt;  pedigree,  384, 
37* 

—  Ill,  of  Normaody,  384 

—  earl  of  Cornwall ,  37a 

—  of  Hexham,  xti 
Ricfaborough.  34 
Riotbamus,  King.  31 

Roads.  Roman.  171  Anglo-Saxon,  359 
Robert  de   Belesme,  revolt,  viii,  339. 
380 

—  the  Devil,  387-8 ;   pedigree,  aB4, 

—  Fits  HamoD.  338 

—  of  Glonceslo',  wars  against 
Stephen,  381,  3B8-90;  pedigree, 
37*-9 

—  of  Jumitges,  379,  089 

—  de  Monte,  ili 

—  of  Normandy,  Cbaiacter,  333-4 : 
Crusades,  367, 371 ;  hostilities  against 
Henry  I  of  ^gland.  374-5,  3S0; 
mongagei  Normandy,  367 ;  quancls 
with  Vllliam  I,  300,  333-3;  wars 
with  William  II,  33^^ 
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rsuDDt  Tor,  163,  i68:  Swqrn attacks, 

Roderick  tbe  Gnu,  8a,  90.  191 
Roga  de  Hoveden,  073. 40a 
—  Udup  of  SalisboTT,  349,  389 
RocDwald,   Mil   of  Uoen,  93,    114, 

RoUo  (Ralf).  iM ;  iamilei  Fnnce,  91, 
113;  pedigree,  084 

Romau,  the.  in'rasjooi  of  Bnloin,  6, 
7,  8.  13 ;  effect  of  withdrawal  from 
wilaln,  13,  *3;  oTcrthrow  Druidism 
in  Brilain  mnd  Gaul,  36;  hiitory  of 
Eailera  Empire.  60  </ m;,  ;  influence 
on  Briliih  law,  >ai,  aa4;  occupalioo 
of  Britaiu,  and  iti  influeoce,  10,  15- 
si,  93;  road-makltig,  17:  influgnce 
on  loence  and  learuiog,  a6o;  cam- 
paisaaniDat  Veoetl.iMMtf. ;  Willi 
ID  BritaiD,  10,  11;  &U  of  Wtstera 
Empire,  and  iubae()ueDl  biatorr  of 
Rome,  Go.  s6i 

Roacna.  Fair  of,  79 

RoBi,  diocoM.  360 

Rurih,  o(  Upsala.  355 
RuMla,  ScandioaTlan   coloniei   (ninth 
(WWUTf).  7S.  »SS 

Saga.    Sit  uiuUt  Recordi 

Si.  Albani,  town  (Verulamiuni),  9 

Si.  Andrew*,  diocesa  (twelfth  century), 

St.  Aupfa,  town,  46 

St.  Enoch's  railway  station,  46 

SalDtei,  town.  81 

Sainti,  Livti  efOn.  son 

Salerno,  970 

Salisburr  Plain,  336;  map,  313 

Salt-works.  313 


batll'eoi;  6: 


1  Holy  Land,  37; 
(sevenlh  century},  Gi,  651  Northmen 
attack,  ss6 ;  reviTol  of  medicine.  a6i , 
370;  na^  action  with  Richard  1  of 
England.  40^ 

SaxoGranuDaticas.  xxxv 

Saxons,  the,  invasions  of  Britaio,  ay. 
causes  of  emisrstion  from  Baltic 
thotw,  151 :  Roman*  employ,  as 
mercenaries  Id  defence  of  Bniaui,  la, 
ij;  ChristiaDity,  38,  46,  47;  social 
organisatioD,  99,  33;  aetlkmants  in 
Britain,  37,  map  ofTaG 

Sajron  Shore,  Count  of  the,  la 

Soandioana,  social  and  political  history 


convenioa  to  Cbriatiaoity.  100,  ij> ; 
explorationa  and  conquests  fni&th  to 
eleventh  centuries),  1S4~^-  ^td,  156; 

invasioos  of  Britain :  stt  iruUr  Britain , 
Northmen,  Norway.  Denmark  ;  land 
tenure,  loo ;  lawi,  loi.  319 ;  language 
affinities.  15s:  literature,  its  mflu- 
ence  and  histarical  value,  vii.  aoa ; 
JK  aiiv  MiuUr  Records ;  status  of 
women,  036 

Scalteiy,  Isuid  of,  Brian  Bom  raids, 
136;  plundered  by  Maccus,  143; 
fouodation  of  monastery,  43:  Norio- 
men  settle.  lae 

Schleswie,  103 

Sciatb  Nechuun.  battle  of.  Si 

Scotland  (fourth  to  elCTenth  cenloiies). 
AgricoLa,  ■□ :  agriculture  and  food 
(tenth  century).  338-933 ;  Alban,  91 ; 
AleaaiKJer  I,  3B3-4;  uliancee.  «6; 
amusements.  351-4 ;  battle  of  Car- 
bam.      191  :     wars     wilb     Crcebor 


Duncan,  sSo;  Edgar  the  PeaceaUe. 
363 1  education  and  fosterage,  149- 
51 ;  relations  with  England,  11a. 
117,  141,  189.  146,  379,  376;  ei- 
cbequet  system,  305;  beginnmgs  of 
fedcial  unity,  91.  aio ;  growth  of 
feudal  influence,  384 ;  conditiooi 
daring  Henry  ll's  tcign,  354,  398; 
raided  by  Harold  Fairhair.  at ;  table 
of contempararykings,97:  kingsof: 
tte  undtr  lAiir  imukj  ;  becomes  a 
kingdom.  90;  origin  and  devdop- 
menl  of  law,  (tenth  century}  317- 
35.  (twelfth  century)  403 :  land 
(enure.  335-8 ;  lileralure,  siii.  ludi ; 
Lothian,  191.  179;  Macbeth,  381; 
Magnus  Barfod's  expedition,  337; 
Malcolm  11.  1S9-93,  380;  Malcoiin 
Canmore,  381.  334;  St,  Margmrst's 
reforms,  301,  359-60;  maps,  11.  go, 

T;  Ninian's  mission.  41;  growth 
Norman  influence,  311,  335; 
None  colonies,  oa,  19a,  a8o.  300, 
337;  Orkneys,  1^.  a8a:  Naribmen 
invasions.  90-a,  114,  lao,  aao-3: 
relations  with  Norway  (eleventh 
century),  189-91 ;  Olaf  the  White 
raTages,   85;    Picts    is-f.)    invade 


10-13;  influence  of  Roman  Church. 


359-61 ;  Scoto-Irish  Missions,  39-43, 
45-G:  Scots  (j.v.),  33,  91;  Strath- 
clyck,  119.  141;  ilaseiy,  339-49; 
conditions  of  soda]  liie,  >4s--6: 
trade,  346-8;  tribal  system,  eg,  909  ; 

'-^e,    119,    144-9.    141,    3=0: 

933-40:   tenliorial  extent. 
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(ninth  century)  91,  (tenth  0011017) 
168,  (eleventh  centoiy)  3B0,  300 
Scau,  the,  oruzin,  93;  lettlenieDts  in 
Arpll  and  Cantyie.  aj,  45:  riTOge 
Brriain(thirdloBfthceniunB»),ia,i4, 

S;  Cbriitkn  mtsakMU,  44  ;  relations 
tb  Edw&rd  ibe  Elder,  iia ;  alliance 
with  Picta,  91 
SootiB.  MariaDus,  xl 
Scalane.  309.  310 
Senanils,  43 
Stiukmi  Mar,  m 
Sept,  defined,  ai« 
Sevenu,  Emperor,  11 
Sbanoon,  river.  Northmen  lettle.  134-6 
Sbeppey.  iiland  of,  76 

Ship-ioooer,  Srst  \cty  oT,  in  Britain. 


4114;  Saxon.  74,  i6a:   Roman,  4  tt 

itf. 
Shire  reeve.  S15 

Shrewsbory,  Earldom  of,  998,  338 
Sibflla,  Qaeen,  376,  3B4 
Sigsric  (Slrie).  archbtihop  of  Canter- 

bar;,  advises  collection  of  Daoegeld  1 

167,  170.  407 ;  joorner  to  Rome,  aoo, 

'SO 


—  t,  earl  of  OrknTfi,  conqueiU,  103, 
114 ;  pedigree,  3B4 

—  (the  Stout),  earl  of  Orkney*,  battle 
of  Clontarf,  196-7;  cooqiMSll,  168; 
alliance  with  Malccdm  II,  189:  rela- 
tions with  Olaf  TrypmMon.  loS; 
pedigree,  afti 

—  king  of  Rin^ki.  description  of, 
from  laga,  xxxrili ;  pedigree,  985 


bury,  167,  170,  900,  350,  407 
Sitric,  Ung  of  Dublin,   130:   alliance 
with  Brian  Bora,  193 ;  baltfe  cf  Clon- 
tarf,   197 ;    embraces    Christianity, 
igS;  establishes  See  of  Dubllii,  357 

—  O'lvar.  lea 

—  son  of  Ivar  Ibe  Boneleta.  loa 
Sward,  cari  of  North  Humbrta.  rtnJry 

wiib  Earl  Godwin,  977-8;  assims 
bhlcolm  Canmofe,  981 

Skielland.Isleof,  103 

SVye,  Isle  of,  99.  It4 

Slavery,  in  Anglo-Saxon  Britain,  ^-3> 
67.  940 :  Atbelstan's  law,  941 ;  Can- 
ute's law.  ■41;  cttmiiMJs  and  on- 
employed.  m> ;  trade.  141-0, 047^8 ; 
to  Roman  Britain, 6;  womM. 93^-40 


,   «arty    bittmr   of 


a 


bishopric,  tl4 
Solidns,  definition  01.317,  VI 
Somerled  of  Argyll.  340,  384 
Sorcery,  in  Britain,  ^7 
Southampton,  169, 173 
Southwarli,  taken  bt  OUT  the  Saint, 

183-4 
Spenser,  Edmund,  quoted,  dd  Brellon 

laws,  aig,  aae;   on  land  tenure  in 

Inland.  aaS 
Stamford    (Notts),    becoDus    Danish 

bornueh.  88 

—  Bridge  (Yorksl,  battle  o(.  399 
Standard,  battle  of  the,  386 

king  of  England.  OMDttailoa 
I,  m;  Crusades,  367,  pa; 
I  invades,  3B5-6;  manuge 
and  descent,  374,  376 ;  takes  oath  of 
fealty  to  MatUda.  381 ;  wars  with 
Matilda,  389-3,  J88-90:  arrange- 
ment reganline  his  successor,  394; 
WeUh  wan.  3»-8 

—  the   Caneltan   of  Abertlvy,  379. 
3B9 

Stigaod.  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  >Sg. 

Stilidio.  Roman  general,  93,  198 
Stock-ndsiog.    Norman    fbrest   laws, 

316-iB 
Slory-telliog,  ndi,  103,  359-4 
Stourbridge,  fair  at,  348 
Strathctyde,    Duncan's    reign.    19a ; 


nonary  work,  45 :  Thnrd  Otinnanaon 

ravages,  reuoos  for.  141 
Strickathrow,  battle  of,  3B4 
Stubba,  Bishop.  313 
Sturia,  xxxiii 
Sturleson,  Snorre,  iziiii 
Styrkar,  Marshal,  155 
Succubos,  16a 
Sudreji.  the,  114,  168,  380 
Suetonius,  9  riitf. 
Sulcoit  (SuUohod),  battle  of,  inS 
Sunday,  observance  of,  origin  in  Scot- 

Superslitkn,  xliv 
Surety,  in  fcehon  law,  993 
Surgery.     Greek.      a6a ;      medlienl 
Europe.  973  ;  army,  in  Henry  Vlll't 


lOQ.  164, 174 

Swanage  Bay.  battle  of.  88 
" — --  -  skfciMas,  971 
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Swcjm  I,  cooUniporaTj  king*.  971 
wan  with  Brituu,  163,  173-9.  tti-a ; 
Blucki  LoDdon,  loiB ;  wan  with 
Norway,  loS,  109.  178 ;  relatlaiki 
vitb  01*f  TrjgnusoD,  173-4  '• 
puruutm,  107 
—  n,  EstriduiJn.  no;  faalUc  of 
Aartum,  180:  Tortig,  asei  William  I, 
agt 
-  Knats&D,  log,  176,  tj% 


Tallaga,  W.  310.  3*9 

Tara.  baltle  of.  130:  St.  Palrick'i 
misiioa,  43;  STnod  olfigij),  093 

Taxalioci,  3171  Elbalrcd's  le*7.  161, 
■7°,  i7(i:relatio[Uorkiag>Ddnuials, 
146 ;  of  Jews,  309-30 ;  ■ntem  of 
collection  (Norman  period),  305-6; 
sources  (Norman  pmod),  306 ; 
WiUiani  I.  996 

Telllown  fair.  048 

Teoebebrai,  battle  of,  380 

TarcDce  (Turlogh).  197 

Teulu,  deRoition  of,  0(^-9 

TluuDes.  the,  and  Northmen  attacks, 
76,  173.  i8o,  183 

Thanet.  Island  of.  Edgar  lavages, 
141;  HengisI  and  Hona.  34;  map, 
24;  depot  for  Nortbmen.  7a  ;  NiatB- 
n.en  ailacks,  76,  84,  169 

Tbefi.  gromh  of  Bniuh  law 
ing.  918  tt  ttf. ;  punisi 
Brebon  law,  913 ;  in  Scots  law,  935 

Theodore  of  Tarsus,  uii,  57,  374 

Thetford.  town,  17B 

Tbeuog,  St..  46 

Thing,  the,  description  in  safa,  xxxii ; 
constitution.  101,  133 

Tbor.  god.  47 

Thord  Guniiarsson.  141 

Tborfiao,   earl   of  Orkneys,  189-90 1 
wait  with  Duncan.  3S0  ;  dominiotu, 
3S0-1 ;  pedigree,  3B4 
--  SkuUspUltcr.  384 

Thorgils  (TurKsiui),  77^-9 ;  384 

Thorstein  the  Red,  iiiii,  114 

Thurkill  the  Dane,  invasions  of  Eng- 
land. iSo;  employed  by  Ethelred, 
13.  81,  iSi 

Thurstan,  Archtasbop,  397,  3S6 

Thyra,  Queen,  104.  106,  155 

Tighemadi  O'Brien,  »iviii-ia» 

Timber,  in  (Norman)  Enf;laiid.  318-19 : 


Tin, 


forest  laws.  317,  391 ;  in  Ireland,  319 

,19 


Tonsure,  method  of,  in  British  Church, 


---. Bgainlt,  aGj 

Torf  Einar,  Earl.  114,  •84 

Tory  Idaod.  38 

Tonig,  earl  m  North  Humbria,  986; 
invasioos  of  England,  986-7.  >9i->: 
aT)iancewithFlaiiden,97e :  struggles 
with  Nonnans.  077-9  <  pedigree,  ■84; 
Welsh  wan,  9S3 

Totula,  woman  doctor,  070 

Toulouse,  Gi 

Toun,  baltle,  61 

Town-life,  development  in  Roman 
Britain,  ao,  33:  and  Saxons.  33;  in 
twelfth  century  Britain,  4D8 

Trade:  British,  earliest  peiiod,  1.7; 
in  tenth  century,  047-8 ;  in  twelfth 
ceDtui;,395,  403  ;  system  of  baiter, 
945-6;  export  (tenth  century).  947- 
8;  Ethebed's  treatv.  174;  king's 
rights  (tenth  century),  915;  (tweUth 
cenmty),  307-8;  in  Roman  Britain, 
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